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Browne,  Rev.  Patrick  William,  265. 

Browne?  Rev.  Robert,  258. 

Brunelli,  Joannes  (Sec.  Prop.),  485. 

Brute,  Rt.  Rev.  [Simon  W.  G.-de  Re- 
mur],  173,  174,  614n. 

Bruyas,  SJ.,  Rev.  (missionary),  500. 

Bueno,  Cabrera,  142. 

Bull : Inscrutabili,  479,  480. 

Bullrm.  Pontifcm.  Sac.  Congrgtns.  de 
P.  F.,  492. 

Bunker  Hill,  Bp.  Purcell  and,  190. 

Burgoyne,  Lieut-Gen.,  211. 

Burke,  C.S.P.,  Rev.  John  and  N.  C. 
W.  C.,  546. 

Burnet,  Judge  (Gov.  Cal.),  Bp.  Pur- 
cell and,  177-178. 

Busch,  Rt  Rev.  Joseph  F.,  202. 

Busch,  L.M.H.Sc.,  Rev.  William,  3. 

Bussing,  Adae,  Hemann  and,  197. 

Butler,  O.S.B.,  Rt  Rev.  Cuthbert, 
Benedictine  monachism,  rev.  by 
J.  E.  Rothensteiner,  531-532. 

Butt,  Isaac,  535. 

Byrne,  Rt  Rev.  Andrew,  170,  171. 

Byrne,  Rt  Rev.  Christopher  E.,  201. 

Byrne,  Rt  Rev.  Thomas,  203. 

Cabasa,  Abp.  (Egypt),  Most  Rev. 
Patrick  Reardon,  1883,  325. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  140. 

Cabrillo,  142;  Ferrelo  discoveries,  141. 

Cadillac,  La  Motte,  504. 

Cadolini,  Ignatius  (Sec.  Prop.),  485. 

Cahensley,  Peter  Paul,  538,  539  (Lu- 
cerne Mem.),  539. 

California:  a history  of  Upper  and 
Lower  California  from  their  first 
discovery  to  the  present  time  . . ., 
by  Alexander  Forbes,  Esq.  Re- 
printed page  for  page  . . .,  rev. 
by  Herbert  I.  Priestley,  Ph.D.,  100- 
104. 

California,  Franciscan  exploration  of 
(article),  139-155. 

Callaghan,  Rev.  (sec.  to  Bp.  Purcell), 
198. 

Callipolis  (Thrace),  Rt  Rev.  John  B. 
Fitzpatrick,  1844,  325. 

Calvin,  292. 

Calydon  (Hellespont),  Rt.  Rev.  Cas- 
par H.  Borgess,  1870,  325. 

Camden,  Wm.,  365. 

Campbell,  Alex.,  Bp.  Purcell  and, 
176-177. 

Campbell,  SJ.,  Rev.  [Thomas  J.],  Pi- 
oneer priests  of  North  America, 
496. 

Campbell,  S J.,  Rev.  [Thomas  J.]  and 
Kino,  SJ.,  378,  379,  381. 

Campo,  Andre  del,  501. 
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Cana  van,  Rev.  P.,  171. 

Cancer,  O.P.,  Rev.,  504. 

Canea  (Crete),  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Seghers,  1878,  325. 

Canevin,  Kt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Regis,  201; 
progress  of  Ch.  in  U.  S.,  539;  . . . 
Sabrata  (Tripoli),  329. 

Canizaris  [O.F.M.],  Jos6,  143. 

Cano,  Melchior  (plea  for  truth  in  his- 
tory), 277-278,  280,  290,  291. 
Canopus  (Egypt),  Rt.  Rev.  Richard 
L.  Gallagher.  1882,  325. 

Cantwell,  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.,  202. 
Capalti,  Hannibal  (sec.  Prop.),  485. 
Cappellari,  Maurus  (Card.  Pref. 
Prop.),  484. 

Caprano,  Petrus  (sec.  Prop.),  485. 
Capuchin  (Natchez),  515. 

Carafa,  Most  Rev.  Aloisius  (sec. 

Prop.),  484. 

Carafa,  Card.,  480. 

Carbonel,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Antonio  (mar- 
tyr), 503. 

Cardona,  142. 

Carmelites,  Discalsced  and  Prop.,  487. 
Carmelites  of  Md.,  348. 

Carmelites  of  Cal.,  148. 

Carnot,  287. 

Carroll,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  Metallopolis 
(Phrygia),  1912,  328. 

Carroll,  Most  Rev.  John  Fenwick, 
O.P.,  and  (Badin  and  Nerinckx), 
17-44,  passim:  181,  343-350,  pas- 
sim (documents) ; founding  of  Vis- 
itation, 381-383. 

Carroll,  Rev.  Michael,  352. 

Cassalda,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Sebastian 
(martjnr),  508. 

Casanas,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Francis  of 
Jesus  Maria  (martyr),  503. 
Casanate,  142. 

Castabala  (Cilicia),  Rt.  Rev.  Louis 
Lootens,  1868,  325;  (2)  Rt.  Rev. 
John  M.  Shaw,  1910,  325. 

Castelli,  Joseph  Maria  (Card.-Pref. 
Prop.),  483. 

Castellucci,  Rev.  Dr.  (Archivist 
Prop.),  list  of  Cards.-Prefs.  and 
sec.  P.),  483-485. 

Castravane  Degli  Antelminelli,  Cas- 
truccius  (sec.  P.),  485. 

Catala,  O.F.M.,  Ven.  . . . Magin,  515. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  287. 

Cath.  Congress,  first,  542. 

Cath  Directories,  343,  486. 

Cath . Encycl.  and  Prop,,  480,  487. 
Cath.  Histrcl.  Rec.,  10,  11. 

Cath.  Histrcl.  Res.,  10,  11. 

Cath.  Histrcl.  Rev.,  11,  15;  111.,  11;  St. 

L.,  11. 

Cath  Histrcl.  Soc.,  St.  L.,  11;  St.  P ., 
11,  330. 


Cath.  Mind , 264. 

Catholic  religion  in  the  English  col- 
onies in  America.  An  account  of 
the  state  of  the  (document),  copy 
of  original  and  trans.,  517-524. 

Catholic  truth  and  historical  truth 
(article),  275-295. 

Cath.  Science  Congress  (Fribourg), 
544. 

Catholic  War  Council,  The  National, 
546,  547. 

Catholic  University,  the  founding  of 
the,  203,  264,  540,  544,  546. 

Cath.  Telegraph,  173-199,  passim. 

Catholics  and  Kensington  rune  stone, 
333. 

Catholics  and  the  Revolution,  212-213. 

Centennial  history  of  Illinois,  Vol. 
Ill:  The  era  of  the  Civil  War , 
1848-1870,  by  Arthur  Charles  Cole, 
rev.  by  F.  Joseph  Magri,  M.A., 
D.D.,  113-117. 

Century  of  negro  migration,  A,  by 
Carter  Godwin  Woodson,  rev.  by 
T.  B.  Moroney,  S.T.D.,  527-529. 

Ceramus  (Caria),  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick 
Manogue,  1887,  325. 

Cerri?  Urbanus  (sec.  Prop.),  484;  Re- 
lazxone  . . . dello  stato  de  Prop . 
Fide,  488-489  and  n. 

Cerretti,  Most  Rev.  Bona ventura,  tit. 
abp.  Corinth  (Greece).  325;  tit.  abp. 
Philippopolis  (Thrace),  328. 

Cesarea  (Morocco),  Rt.  Rev.  Edw.  D. 
Kelly,  1910,  325. 

Chabrat,  Rt.  Rev.  Guy  Ignatius,  tit. 
bp.  Bolina  (Achaia),  325. 

Challoner,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard,  520,  524. 

Chambrun,  Col.  de,  and  Marenches, 
Capt.  de,  The  American  army  in  the 
European  conflict  . . . , rev.  by 
J.  E.  Rothsteiner,  362-364. 

Chamuscado,  Francisco,  510. 

Chapman,  Ph.D.;  Charles  E.  The 
Jesuits  in  Bahia,  Cal.  . . .,  46-58. 

Chapelle,  Rt.  Rev.  P[lacide]  L[ouis], 
tit.  bp.  Arabissus  (Armenia),  325. 

Chapelle,  Most  Rev.  P[lacide]  L[ouis], 
tit.  abp.  Sebaste  (Armenia),  329. 

Charity,  Daughters  of,  in  Md.,  348 ; in 
Kentucky,  252;  in  N.  Y.,  351. 

Charlemagne,  301. 

Charleston,  bprc.  of,  earliest  printed 
account  of,  356. 

Charlevoix,  506. 

Chartrand,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  . . .,  tit. 
bp.  Flavia  (Liberia),  326. 

Chatfield  (Ursuline),  Mother  Julia, 
183. 

Chauderat,  Rev.  (missionary),  156. 

Chefdeville,  Rev.  (martyr),  499. 
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Cheverus,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  346,  347, 
349-350. 

Cholera  (in  Cinn.),  ?? 

Christie,  Most  Rev.  Alexander,  200. 

Ciasca,  Most  Rev.  Augustinus  (sec. 
Prop.),  485. 

Cibo,  Eduardus,  Patr.  Constantinople 
(sec.  Prop.),  484. 

Cibyra  (Caria) : (1)  Rt.  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Phelan,  1885,  325;  (2)  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Lillis,  1910,  325. 

Cice,  Most  Rev.  de,  and  Am.  seminary 
project,  324-325,  328. 

Cinn..  Archbp.  Purcell  and,  172-199. 

Cio,  Abp.  (Bythinia),  Most  Rev.  John 
J.  Keane,  1911,  325. 

Citizenship , The  fundamentals  of, 
rev.  by  John  A.  Ryan,  529-530. 

Citizenship,  program  for,  rev.  by. 
John  A.  Ryan,  330-331. 

Clancy,  Rt.  Rev.  William,  tit.  bp.  Ce- 
rea  (Proconsular  Africa),  325. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Richard  H.,  10. 

Claudiopolis  (Isauria),  Rt.  Rev.  John 
B.  Odin,  1841,  325;  Rt.  Rev.  Wm. 
A.  Hickey,  1919.  325. 

Clorivi&re,  Rev.  Picot  de,  384. 

Cluverius,  Phil.,  305. 

Cole,  Arthur  Charles,  The  Era  of  the 
Civil  War.  . . . Rev.  by  J.  B.  Cule- 
mans,  113-117. 

Coleman,  Rev.  Dr.,  357. 

Coleridge,  S.J.,  Newman  to,  on  histrcl. 
truth,  279. 

Colgan,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  John,  and  Bren- 
daniana,  395. 

Coll.  S.  Congr.  P.  F.  . . .,  492. 

Collins,  Capt.,  164. 

Collins,  Very  Rev.  Edw.  T.,  V.G., 
191—192. 

Collis,  Rev.  Patrick  A.,  Ph.D.  (ar- 
ticle), 294-307. 

Columbus,  in  Glassberger’s  narrative, 
60,  64. 

Conaty,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  tit.  bp. 
Samos  (Archipelago),  329. 

Concannon  (O.P.),  Rt.  Rev.  [Richord] 
Luke,  letters  to  Dominicans  in  Ken- 
tucky, 16,  17n.,  18,  68;  letters  from 
Dominicans  in  Kentucky,  27;  346, 
347. 

Congress,  first  Cath.,  542;  Interntnl. 
Cath.  Scitfc.,  544. 

Connolly,  Rt.  Rev.  John  (O.P.),  259, 
347,  351. 

Conroy,  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.,  tit.  bp.  Cur- 
cium  (Cyprus),  325. 

Conroy,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  tit.  bp.  Arin- 
dela  (Pal.),  202,  324. 

Consalvi,  Card.  Hercules  (Pref. 
Prop),  484. 

Constantia,  formerly  Tomi  abp. 


(Scythia) : (1)  Most  Rev.  John  B. 
Salpointe,  1894,  325;  (2)  Most  Rev. 
John  H.  O’Connell,  1906,  325. 
Constantine  (Morocco),  Rt.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Barron,  1844,  325. 

Constitutns . Apost.  Soc . Congrg . de 
P.  F .,  491-492. 

Contemp.  Rev.,  294n. 

Conwell,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry,  261-263, 
347,  352. 

Corbett,  Rt.  Rev.  Timothy,  303. 
Corinth,  Abp.  (Greece),  Most  Rev. 

Bona ventura  Cerretti,  1914,  325. 
Coronado,  140,  501,  515. 

Corpa,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Pedro  de.  511. 
Corrigan  [Most  Rev.]  Michael  Augus- 
tine, tit.  archbp.  Pitra  (Pal.),  328; 
525,540. 

Corrigan,  Rt.  Rev.  Owen  B.,  tit.  bp. 

Macra  (Morocco),  327;  200. 

Corry,  Rev.  John,  171. 

Cortez,  140,  141. 

Corvera,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Franciscus 
(martyr),  504. 

Cosin  (Tisim),  O.F.M.,  Bro.  John  de, 
60-63,  passim. 

Costanso,  Miguel,  143,  146,  147. 
Coulton,  C.  C.,  275. 

Councils:  Balto.  1st  Prov.,  541;  3rd 
Plen.,  7,  10,  172-199,  passim ; 539- 
542,  passim.  Cinn.,  1st  and  2nd 
Prov.,  187-191,  passim.  Vat.,  193- 
195,  539,  540. 

Coundenberg,  abbaye  de,  336. 
Counter-Reformation  and  Prop.,  478, 
479. 

Courrier,  Rev.  Joseph,  499. 

Crespi,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Juan,  143-151, 
passim. 

Crimont,  S.J.,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  R.,  Vic. 
Ap.,  tit.  bp.  Ammaedera  (Pro-Con. 
Africa),  324;'  202. 

Cristobal  de  la  Concepion,  O.F.M., 
Bro.  (probably  martyr),  505. 

Cross  (Judge),  164,  166. 

Cruz,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Juan  de  la,  501. 
Culemana,  Ph.B.,  Rev.  J.  B.,  113-117. 
Cunningham,  Rt.  Rev.  John  F.,  203. 
Cunerus,  S.J.,  Rev.  Guillaume,  338, 
339. 

Curcium  (Cyprus):  (1)  Rt  Rev. 
John  Conroy,  1878,  325;  (2)  Rt. 
Rev.  G.  A.  Rouxel  1899,  326. 

Curley,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J.,  200. 
Currier,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Warren,  tit. 

bp.  Hetalonia  (Phenecia),  327. 
Curtis,  Most  Rev.  P.  (Armagh),  let- 
ter to  Msgr.  Argenti,  261-263. 
Curtis,  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  A.,  tit.  bp. 
Echinus  (Thessalia),  326. 
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Cusack,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas,  tit.  bp. 

Themiscyra  (Hellespont),  329. 
rjyzicus,  abp.  (Hellespont),  Most  Rev. 
John  B.  Lamy,  1886,  326. 

paeger,  Most  Rev.  Albert  A.,  200. 
Damascus,  Abp.  (Syria),  Most  Rev. 

John  J.  Keane,  1897,  326. 
pamietta,  Abp.  (Egypt),  Most  Rev. 

Ignatius  Persico.  1887,  326. 

Danaba  (Phenecia),  Rt.  Rev.  Augus- 
tine Verot,  1857,  326. 

Danish  West  Indies  under  company 
rule  (1671  [1754),  The,  by  William 
Westgaard,  Ph.D.,  rev.  by  J.  M. 
Egan,  S.T.L.,  249-262. 

Darboy,  [Most  Rev.],  534. 

Darnis,  abp.  (Libya),  Most  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Weber,  1901,  326. 

Daulia  (Achaia),  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen- 
Soter  Ortynski,  1907,  326. 

David,  Rt.  Rev.  John  B..  tit.  bp.  Mau- 
ricastro  (Mesopotamia),  328;  see 
6t6.,  128;  175.  347. 

Davion,  Rev.  Antoine  (missionary), 
497,  510. 

Davis,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  tit.  bp.  Milo- 
potamus  (Crete),  328;  201. 

Davis,  W.  W.  H..  321  and  n. 

Davis,  Senator,  539. 

De  Andreis,  Ven.  . . . Feliz,  512-513. 
De  Ansa.  Juan  Bautista  (overland 
route  from  Sonora  to  Monterey). 
161-165. 

De  Barth,  Rev.  [ ],  352. 

De  Bauer;  J.  C.,  104. 

De  Cavaheri,  Most  Rev.  Silvius  (sec. 
P.),  484. 

De  uoesbriand,  Rt.  Rev.  Louis,  see 

6i6.,  128. 

De  La  Hailandi&re,  Rt.  Rev.  Celes- 
tine,  see  bib.,  128. 

Delany,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  see  bib.,  128. 
Delcoa  (Thrace),  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Du- 
fal,  I860,  1878,  326. 

Delehaye,  S.J.,  Rev.  Hippolyte,  . . . 

Voeuvre  des  Bollandistes,  337. 
Delgado,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Marcos  (mar- 
tyr). 496. 

Delhalle,  Rec.,  Rev.  Nicholas  Bernar- 
din  Constant  (martyr),  504. 

De  Luca,  Card.,  Leo  XIIPs  letter  to, 
on  histrcl.  study,  4-5. 

Deluol,  S.S.,  Rev.  Fr.,  212. 

De  Martinis,  Jus  pontfcm.  de  P . F ., 
492. 

De  Neckere,  C.M.,  Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Ray- 
mond, see  bib.,  126. 

Denis,  the  Areopagite,  306. 

Denis,  the  apostle  of  Paris,  366. 
Dennet,  S.J.,  Rev.  Fr.,  212. 
DeObregon,  Balthasar,  Cron . . . . 


descubrimientos  . . . de  N E y 
N.  M .,  1584 , 308-321.  * * 

De  Pietro,  Michael  Card.  (Pref.  P.), 
484. 

Dequerre  (Dequen  ? ),  Rev.  Jean 
(martyr),  606,  514  and  n. 

De  St.  Palais,  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  de 
Long  d Aussac,  see  bib.,  129. 

Deschamps,  Bishop,  534. 

Deshon,  Rev.  George,  534. 

De  Smedt,  Rev.  Fr.,  302n. 

De  Smedt,  [ ],  Western  missions 

...  Oregon  missions  . . .,  486. 

Desmoulins,  Rev.  P.,  354. 

Deule,  O.F.M.,  John  de  la,  60-63,  pas- 
sim 

Deys,  Rev.  Leo,  354. 

De  Wulf,  Nerinckx  and,  33,  35. 

Diaz,  O.F.M.,  Juan,  162,  153,  154. 

Diaz,  Melchior,  140. 

Dibona  (Arabia),  Rt.  Rev.  James 
O Connor,  1876,  326. 

Diderick.  S.J.,  Rev.  Bernard,  209,  231. 

Didier,  O.S.B.,  Dorn  [Rev.],  184. 

Dilhet,  S.S.,  Rev.  Jean,  UHat  de 
leglise  catholique  ou  du  diocese  des 
Etats-Unis  de  VAmirique  Septen - 
trionale,  265-266. 


Diocletianopolis  (Pal.),  Rt.  Rev. 

James  Phelan,  1864,  326. 

Divin,  Rev.  Fr.,  352. 

Dobbs,  A.  E.,  Education  and  social 
movements  1700-1850.  Rev.,  374- 

nrrtr  ’ 


Documents : 

The  appointment  of  Father  John 
Carroll  as  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the 
Church  in  the  New  Republic  (1788- 
1785),  204-248;  Some  letters  of 
Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx  to 
Bishop  Carroll , 66-88;  Our  earliest 
printed  church  history  of  the 
United  States,  343-357;  Ragguaglio 
dello  stato  della  religions  cattolica 
nelle  colonie  inglesi  d* America, 
617-524. 

Domenic,  C.M.,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael,  see 
bib.,  129;  195. 

Dominic  (Trapp.),  Rev.,  73. 

Dominicans  in  Kentucky,  Fathers  Ba- 
din and  Nerinckx  and  the,  15-45; 
(documents),  66-88. 

Don  Juan  de  Palafox  y Mendoza, 
Obispo  de  Puebla  y Osma,  visitador 
y verrey  de  la  Nueva  Espana,  by 
Genaro  Garcia,  rev.  by  Joachim 
Walsh,  O.P.,  368-360. 

Donnelly,  Rev.  Peter,  163-169. 

Dora  (Pal.),  Rt.  Rev.  Anthony 
O’Regan,  1858,  326. 
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Doran,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas,  tit.  bp.  Hali- 
carnassus (Caria),  327;  see  bib., 

129. 

Doria,  Joseph,  Card.,  347. 

Dorylaenm  (Phrygia),  Rt.  Rev.  John 
B.  Salpointe,  . . . 1868,  326. 

Doyle,  Rev.  Mr.,  352. 

Drasa  (Arabia,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  Rich- 
ard Kenrick, . . . 1841, 325;  Rt.  Rev. 
J.  N.  Blanchet, . . . 1844,  326. 

Droissaerts,  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  J.,  201. 

Dubois,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  see  bib.,  129; 
348. 

Dubourg,  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  Valentine, 
see  bib.,  tbj-vcj;  347,  354-355,  513. 

Dubois,  Rt.  Rev.  Claude  Mary,  see 
bib.,  130;  201;  tit.  abp.  Area  (Ar- 
menia), 324. 

Duchesne,  L.  (Objections  to  chronlgcl. 
order  Act.  Sanctrm.),  295n. 

Duchesne,  R.S.H.,  Madame  Philippine 
Rose,  495,  514-514. 

Doela,  see  Deule,  John  de  la. 

Dufal,  C.S.C.,  Rt.  Rev.  Peter,  see  bib., 
129;  tit.  bp.  Delcos  (Thrace),  326. 

Duffy,  Rt.  Rev.  James  A.,  201. 

Duggan,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  see  bib.,  129; 
tit.  bp.  Gabala  (Syria),  326. 

Dulma  (Bosnia),  Rt.  Rev.  Dominic 
Manucey,  1874,  326. 

Dumas,  SJ.,  Rev.  (missionary),  512. 

Du  Jaunay,  SJ.,  Rev.  Pierre,  512. 

Dunne,  Rt.  Rev.  Edw.  Joseph,  see  bib., 
130;  201. 

Dupanloup,  Mem.  on  the  spoliation 
. . .,  487;  493,  534. 

Durier,  Rt.  Rev.  Anthony,  see  bib., 

130. 

Du  Thet,  SJ.,  Bro.  Gilbert  (martyr), 
515. 

Dwenger  (C.P.P.S.),  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph, 
see  bib.,  130. 

Dwijght,  Prof.,  The  French  clergy*e 
gift  to  America,  264. 

Eagan  (Rev.),  Mr.,  73. 

Echinus  (Thessalia),  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred 
A.  Curtis,  . . . 1896,  326. 

Eccleston,  Most.  Rev.  Samuel,  S.S., 
see  bib.,  130;  173-183,  passim;  tit. 
bp.  Thermas  (Cappodocia),  329. 

Education,  Cath.,  controversy,  541- 
542. 

Education  and  the  social  movements, 
1700-1850,  by  A.  G.  Dobbs,  rev. 
by  Patrick  J.  McCormick,  Ph.D., 
374. 

Egan,  S.T.L.,  Rev.  J.  M.,  252. 

Egan,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  346,  347. 

Egan,  Maurice  Francis,  Ten  years 
near  the  German  frontier,  rev.  by 


Blanche  Mary  Kelly,  252-255. 

Eis,  Most  Rev.  Wm.  Henry,  174,  197, 
198. 

Elder,- Basil,  36-37  and  n.,  38,  85. 

Elder,  Most  Rev.  Wm.  Henry,  37,  85; 
see  bib.,  130-131;  174,  197,  198;  tit. 
bp.  Avara  (Pal.),  325. 

Elders  (Kentucky),  43. 

Eldredge,  Z.  S.,  145-148,  passim. 

Eliot  (Harvard),  4. 

Elliot,  C.S.P.,  Rev.  Walter,  The  Life 
of  Father  Hecker,  543-544. 

Emesa,  abp.  (Phenecia),  Most  Rev. 
Chas.  J.  Seghers,  . . . 1878,  326. 

Encyc.  Letters  (Leo  XIII),  Jan.  6, 
1895  (Cath.  in  U.  S.),  545. 

England,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  and  Bp.  Pur- 
cell, 173-174,  259;  see  bib.,  121; 
Hist.  Soc.  Prop,  of  the  Faith,  264; 
347,  356. 

Engelhardt,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Zephryn,  3, 
59,  309,  319,  321 ; Missions  ...  of 
Cal.,  486. 

Enija  (Indian  martyr),  Antonio,  497. 

Ephesus,  Abp.,  Most  Rev.  Sebastian 
Martinelli,  . . . 1886,  326. 

Epiphania  (Cilicia),  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Macheboeuf,  . . . 1868,  326. 

Escalante  and  Barrado,  308n.,  31  In., 
314n. 

E sea  Iona  (Ubida),  O.F.M.,  Bro.  Louis 
de  (martyr),  500,  501,  515. 

Espejo.  Relacion,  308-317  and  ns., 
passtm,  318,  321. 

Espeleta,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Jose  de  (mar- 
tyr), 510. 

Espinosa,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Juan  (mar- 
tyr), ?? 

Estrada,  Juan  de,  516. 

L*itat  de  Veglise,  ou  . . . des  Etats - 
Unis  . . .,  265-266. 

Eucarpia  (Phrygia) : 

( 1 ) Rt.  Rev.  Edw.  Barron, . . . 1844, 
326;  (2)  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  M.  Fink, 
O.S.B.,  . . . 1871,  326 

Euripides,  287,  288. 

Eusebius,  299. 

Fabroni,  Carolus  (sec.  P.),  484. 

Fages,  Pedro,  143-155,  passim. 

Falconio,  Most  Rev.  Diomede,  . . . tit. 
abp.  Larissa  (Thessaly),  327  ; 545. 

Faribault  plan,  541-542. 

Farley,  John  M.,  Card.,  see  bib.,  131 ; 
tit.  bp.  Zeugma  (Syria),  330  ; 343. 

Farmer,  SJ.,  Rev.  [Ferdinand],  233, 
234. 

Farnan,  Rev.  John,  352. 

Farrelly,  Rev.  John  P.,  303. 

Feehan,  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Augustin, 
see  bib.,  131. 

Feehan,  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  F.,  200. 
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Feliciano  and  companions.  Amador 
Cuipa  (Indian  martyrs),  497. 

Fenwick,  S.J.,  Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  Jo- 
seph, see  bib.,  131. 

Fenwick.  O.P.,  Rt.  Rev.  Edw.  Dom- 
inic, Badin  and  Nerinckx,  passim, 
15-45;  66-88,  passim;  see  bib.,  131; 
173-187,  passim. 

Fernandino,  151. 

Ferrari,  Rev.  Audr.;  355. 

Ferrelo,  Cabrillo,  discoveries,  141. 

Figueroa,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Jos6  de  (mar- 
tyr), 608. 

Fink,  O.S.B.,  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  Mary, 
see  bib.,  131 ; . . . tit.  bp.  Eucarpia 
(Phrygia),  326. 

Finlay,  S.J.,  Rev.  Peter,  265. 

Fish,  Guide  . . . for  Am.  hist.  . . ., 
490,  492n. 

Fitzgerald,  Rt.  Rev.  Edward,  see  bib., 
132;  Most  Rev.,  194;  540. 

Fitsmaurice,  Rt.  Rev.  John  E.,  203; 
tit.  bp.  Emisus  (Hellespont),  324. 

Fitzpatrick,  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  John, 
see  6t*6.,  132;  tit.  bp.  Callipolis 
(Thrace),  325. 

Flaget,  Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  Joseph,  20, 
28,  42;  see  bib.,  132,  175,  179,  185, 
168n. 

Flanch,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Caspar,  see 
bib.,  132. 

Flavias  (Cilicia) : 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Chartranc,  . . . 
1910,  326;  (2)  Rt.  Rev.  John  G. 
Murray,  . . . 1919,  326. 

Flaviopolis  [ ],  Rt.  Rev.  Eugene 

O'Connell,  . . . 1861,  326. 

Flick,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Lawrence  F.,  3. 

Fling,  Ph.D.,  F.M.,  The  writing  of 
history.  Rev.  by  Peter  Guilday,  526- 
527. 

Flom,  Prof.  George  T.,  and  Kensing- 
ton rune  stone,  333. 

Foick,  C.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  Paul,  The 
history  of  American  journalism. 
Rev.,  111-113. 

Foley,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Samuel,  see  bib., 
132. 

Foley,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas,  see  bib.,  132; 
tit.  bp.  Pergamos  (Proconsular 
Asia),  328. 

Fontana,  Franciscus  Aloisius,  Card., 
484. 

Foran  (Mr.),  164. 

Forbes,  Alexander,  California:  a his- 
tory of  Upper  and  Lower  Califor- 
nia from  their  first  discovery  to  the 

present  time Reprinted  page  for 

page  . . . , rev.  by  Herbert  L.  Priest- 
ley. Ph.D.,  100-104. 

Forbin— Johnson,  Most  Rev.,  181. 

Fortiguerra,  Nicolaus  (sec.  Prop.), 
484. 


Fossum,  Prof.  Andrew,  and  Kensing- 
ton rune  stone,  333. 

Foucault,  Rev.  Nicholas  (first  martyr 
of  Quebec  sem.),  510,  616. 

Fox,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  . . . tit.  bp.  Jonr 
opolis  (Caria),  1914,  327. 

Franchi,  Alexander,  Card.  (Pref. 
Prop.),  484. 

Franciscan  exploration  of  California 
(article),  139-155. 

Franciscan  fathers  and  Indian  chief 
(martyrs).  498. 

Franciscan  fathers  and  others  (mar- 
tyrs), 615. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  and  Carroll's  ap- 
pointment as  Prefect-Apost.,  206- 
238,  passim. 

Franciscan  missions  in  America,  The 
earliest  record  of  (misc.),  59-65. 

Franciscans  in  Baja  Ca.  missions 
after  Jesuits'  expulsion,  61-58. 

Francisco  (Indian),  315. 

Franzoni,  Phillipus,  Card.,  185; 
(Pref.  Prop.),  484. 

Frasquillo  (Indian).  ?? 

Fremen,  S J.,  Rev.  (missionary) , 499, 
500. 

French  clergy’s  gift  to  America,  The , 
264. 

French  (Ffrench),  Rev.  Charles,  351. 

Freri,  Msgr.,  264. 

Friends  of  Mary  beneath  the  Cross  of 
Jesus,  Little  Congregation  of  the, 
353-354. 

Fuentes  (martyr),  504. 

Fundamentals  of  citizenship,  The. 
Rev.  by  John  A.  Ryan,  529-530. 

Gabala  (Syria),  Rt.  Rev.  James  Dug- 
gan, . . . 1887,  326. 

Gabriels,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry,  203. 

Gachard,  Les  archives  du  Vatican, 
490. 

Galberry,  O.S.A.,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas, 
267. 

Gallagher,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael,  201;  . . . 
tit.  bp.  Tipassa  (Morocco),  330. 

Gallagher,  Rt.  Rev.  Nicholas  Aloysius, 
267;  tit.  bp.  Canopus  (Egypt),  325. 

Gallegos,  Hernan,  Relacion  . . . de 
el  viage  . . . que  Francisco  Cham- 
uscado  . . . hizo  en  el  descubrimi- 
ento  del  N.  AT.,  . . . 1581,  308-321, 
passim 

Galliotti,  Melchior,  Della  tipographia 
polyglotta  de  Prop.,  488. 

Gallitzin,  Rev.  [Demetrius],  352. 

Galvez,  Jos4  de,  and  mission  temporal- 
ities, 58. 

Galvez,  Juan,  expedition,  143-155. 

Gannon,  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.,  201;  tit. 
bp.  Nilopolis,  328. 
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Ganonakoa,  Stephen  te  (martyr), 
514. 

Ganzabal,  Rev.  Franciscus  de  (mar- 
tyr), 502. 

Garbey,  Rt.  Rev.  Eugene  A»  201. 

Garc&s  (O.F.M.),  Rev.  Francisco, 
140,  152-154;  (martyr),  505. 

Garcia,  Genaro,  Don  Juan  de  P ala  fox 
y Mendoza  ...»  rev.  by  Joachim 
Walsh.  O.P.,  358-360. 

Garcia,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Juan,  504. 

Garciadiego  y Moreno,  O.F.M.,  Rt. 
Rev.  Francis,  see  bib.,  267. 

Gartland,  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Xavier, 
267. 

Gates,  Major-Gen.,  211. 

Genet,  citizen,  536. 

Gerasa  (Pal.),  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  Hee- 
lan,  . . . 1918,  326. 

Gerdil,  Hyacinthus,  Sigismundus, 
Card.  (Card.  Pref.),  484. 

Germia  (Hellespont),  Rt.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Koslowski,  . . . 1913,  326. 

German  speaking  Catholics,  Bp.  Pur- 
cell and,  176-177. 

Germanicopolis  (Isauria) : 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Tobias  Mullen,  ... 
1899,  326;  (2)  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Koudelka,  ...  1907,  326;  (3)  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  . . . 1914, 
326. 

Geronimo  (Indian),  315. 

Gibbon,  294n. 

Gibbons,  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  F.,  202. 

Gibbons,  James,  Card.,  and  Soc.  for 
Prop,  of  the  Faith,  264;  200;  tit. 
bp.  Adramyttium  (Proconsular 
Asia),  324;  tit.  bp.  Jonopolis  (Ca- 
ria),  327;  urged  canonization  of 
Mother  Seton,  496;  • 534-547,  pas- 
sim ( Ch . in  U.  S.). 

Gilmour,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard,  195,  198, 
267-268. 

Girardin  (Mr.),  J.  A.?  . . . Life  and 
times  of  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,  266. 

Glass.  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  S.,  202. 

Glassberger  (O.F.M.),  Nicholas,  ac- 
count of  first  Franciscan  missions 
in  America,  59-65. 

Glennon,  Most.  Rev.  John  M.,  200;  tit. 
bp.  Penara  (Lycia),  328. 

Glorieux,  C.M.,  Rt.  Rev.  Alphonsus 
Joseph,  268;  tit.  bp.  Apollonia 
(Macedonia),  324. 

Glory  of  Maryland,  A,  by  M.  S.  Pine, 
rev.  by  Lucian  Johnston,  S.T.L., 
113. 

Goddard,  482. 

Gonzaga,  O.F.M.;  Rev.  Franciscus, 
De  orig.  seraphxcae  religionis  Fran - 
ciscanae,  809-319,  passim. 

Gorman,  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  M.,  203. 


Gortynia  (Crete),  Rt.  Rev.  Leonard 
Neale,  . . . 1800.  326. 

Gotti  Hieronymus  Maria,  Card.  (Pref. 
Prop.),  484;  and  Prop.  Archives, 
491. 

Gonanhatenha,  Frances  (martyr), 
499. 

Goupil,  SJ.,  Ven  Rene  (martyr),  311. 

Grace,  O.P..  Most  Rev.  Thomas,  203, 
208;  see  bib.,  268;  tit.  bp.  Mennith 
(Pal.),  328:  tit.  abo.  Siunia  (Ar- 
menia), 329. 

Graessel,  Bp.-elect  Lawrence,  268;  tit. 
bp.  Samosata  (Syria),  329. 

Granada,  SJ.,  novice,  Gabriel  de 
(martyr),  601. 

Granjon,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry,  203. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  535. 

Grassi,  Notizie  varie,  258. 

Gravier,  SJ.,  Rev.  Jacques  (martyr), 
501. 

Grayton,  Rev.  F.,  344,  362. 

Gratianopolis  (Morocco),  Rt.  Rev.  Ig- 
natius Persico,  ...  tit.  bp.  1854,  . . . 
1856,  327. 

Greater  Hermopolis  (Egypt),  Rt. 
Rev.  John  J.  Locke,  . . . 1910,  327. 

Gregory  XIII,  Prop.  Fide  Commis- 
sion, 480-481,  483. 

Gregory  XVI,  179,  181,  264,  506. 

Griffin,  Martin  I.  J.,  Histrcl  Re- 
searches, 10-11;  Life  of  Bishop 
ConweU,  bfv;  495-516,  passim,  501. 

Grimes,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  202;  ...  tit. 
bp.  Imeria  (Mes.),  327. 

Gross,  C.SS.R.,  Most  Rev.  William, 
see  bib.,  268. 

Gross,  Rt.  Rev.  Mark  S.,  tit.  bp. 
Lyrba  (Pamphlia),  327. 

Guerin,  SJ.,  Bro.  Jean  (martyr),  516. 

Guertin,  Rt.  Rev.  George  A.,  200. 

Guilday,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  Peter,  Am.  Cath. 
Hist.  Assn.,  8,  14;  Eng.  Cath.  refu- 
gees in  the  Low  Countries,  491 ; Am. 
Ch.  hist,  sem.,  265;  . . . biog. 
sources  Am.  hierarchy,  128-132, 
267-271. 

Gunn,  Rt.  Rev.  John  E.,  201. 

Gutierrez,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Andres  (mar- 
tyr), 505. 

Guyenne,  SJ.,  Rev.  de  (missionary), 
515-516. 

Guzman,  Nuno  de,  140,  141. 

Hackett,  Charles  W 312n. 

Hadley,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Arthur  Twin- 
ing, The  moral  basis  of  democ- 
racy, rev.  by  William  J.  Kerby, 
Ph.D.,  860-362. 

Hahn,  Geschte.  d.  kathlschn . missnn., 
486. 
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Haid,  O.S.B.,  Rt.  Rev.  Leo,  ...  tit.  bp. 
Meuene  (Greece),  328;  200. 

Hakluyt.  Richard,  317  and  n. 

Hailandlire,  Rt.  Rev.  C.,  . . . tit.  bp. 
Axiere  (Mes.),  325. 

Halia  (Armenia),  Rt.  Rev.  Rupert 
Seidenbuach,  O.S.B.,  . . . 1875,  327. 

Halicarnassus  (Caria),  Rt.  Rev. 
James  F.  Doran,  . . . 1915,  327. 

Hallam,  294n. 

Hamiltons  (Kentucky),  ?? 

Hammer,  Die  Franzsknr.  i.  d.  Ver. 
Staaten  Nordamerikas,  59,  495. 

Hammer,  O.F.M.,  Bonaventure,  ?? 

Hanna,  Most  Rev.  Edw.  J.,  200;  . . . 
tit.  bp.  Titopolis  (Isauria),  330. 

Hansen,  O.P.,  Leonard,  339. 

Harkins,  Rt.  Rev.  Mathew,  202. 

Harpers9  Weekly , 334. 

Harrissart,  Evremt.  (vie.  gen.),  355. 

Hart,  Sr.  Mary  Agnes  ( ? Loretto), 
first  convent  school  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Arlc.,  165. 

Hartley,  Rt.  Rev.  James  J.,  201. 

Haskins,  C.  H.,  Vatican  Archives 
(AHR  ii),  491. 

Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Carlton  J.  H.,  3. 

Hayes,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  . . . tit.  bp. 
Tagaste  (Numidia),  329;  200. 

Healy,  Rt.  Rev.  James  Augustine,  see 
bib.,  268. 

Healy,  C.S.C.,  Rev.  Kerndt  Michael, 
265. 

Hecker,  C.S.P.,  Isaac  Thomas,  542- 
544,  546. 

Heelan,  Rt.  Rev.  Edmond,  Gerasa 
(Pal.),  826;  201. 

Heffron,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  F.,  202. 

Heimbucher,  Die  ordn . u.  kongr.  d. 
hath,  kircke , 485. 

Heinrichs,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Leo  (mar- 
tyr), 498. 

Hefss,  Most  Rev.  Michael,  see  bib., 
268;  tit.  bp.  Adrianople  (Thrace), 
334. 

Heliopolis,  Abp.  (Phenecia),  Most 
Rev.  Robert  Seton,  . . . 1912,  327. 

Hemann  and  Bussing,  Adae,  197. 

Hendrick,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas,  see  bib., 
268. 

Hendricken.  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Fran- 
cis, see  bib.,  268. 

Hennessy,  Most  Rev.  John,  see  bib., 
268. 

Hennessy,  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.,  202. 

Henni,  Most  Rev.  John  Martin,  183, 
see  bib..  269. 

Henschenius,  S.J.,  Godefroid,  335. 

Hergenrother,  Card.  (Leo  XIII's  let- 
ter to,  on  histrcl.  study),  4-5. 

Heslin,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas,  see  bib., 
269. 


Hetalonia  (Phenecia),  Rt.  Rev. 

Charles  Currier,  . . . 1915,  327. 

He  wit,  Rev.  A.,  543. 

Hickey,  Rev.  Edward  John,  265. 
Hickey,  Rev.  John  Francis,  S.S.,  174, 
175. 

Hickey,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  tit.  bp. 

Berenice  (Libya),  202,  325. 

Hickey,  Rt.  Rev.  William  A.,  tit.  bp. 

Claudiopolis  (Isauria),  200,  325. 
Hidalgo,  Pedro,  506. 

Hierarchy,  Am.:  First  annual  meet- 
ing of,  540;  Pastoral  Letter,  546; 
letter  to  Pres.  Wilson,  546. 
Hierocesarea  (Lybia),  Rt.  Rev.  John 
M.  Laval,  . . . 1911,  327. 

Hieropolis  (Phrygia),  Rt.  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Mora,  . . . 1896,  327. 

Hilary  (Poitiers),  297. 

Hill,  O.P.,  Rev.  John  A.,  29,  30. 

Hill,  SJ.,  Walter  H.,  letter  of,  21. 
Hilling,  482  and  n.,  Die  rechtliche 
steUung  cL  P.  Kongr.  n.  d.  neuen 
Kurialreform  Pius  X (Ztrchrft.  f. 
msnswssnschft.,  1911),  488. 
Hinojosa,  Les  despachos  de  la  diplo- 
macia  Pont,  en  Espana,  490. 

History  of  American  journalism , A. 
by  James  Melvin  Lee.  Rev.  by  Paul 
J.  Foik,  C.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  ?? 

History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  A, 
by  Joseph  Schaefer,  Ph.D.  Rev.  by 
John  P.  O'Hara,  364-368. 

Histrcl.  Research,  school  of,  at  Univ. 
of  London,  Prof.  Pollard  and,  370- 
378. 

Histrcl.  researches  of  western  Penn - 
sylvania  principally  Catholic,  10. 
Histrcl.  Soc.: 

Am.  Cath.  . . . Assn.,  1-13;  Am. 

Cath Soc.  (Phila.),  9-10;  Am. 

. . . Assn.,  1-13,  passim;  Am.  Soc. 
of  Ch.  Hist.,  13:  Brooklyn  . . . Soc., 
11;  Cath.  . . . Soc.  (St.  Paul),  11; 
Cath.  . . . Soc.  (St.  Louis),  11;  111. 
Cath.  . . . Soc.,  11;  Maine  Cath.  . . . 
Soc.,  11;  New  Eng.  Cath.  . . . Soc., 
11;  Ohio  Valley  Cath.  . . . Soc.,  10- 
11;  St.  Louis  Cath.  . . . Soc..  11. 
Histrcl.  truth . Cath.  truth  and  (arti- 
cle), 275-293. 

Hoban,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J.,  201;  tit. 

bp.  Alalis  (Phenecia),  324. 

Hogan,  Rev.  G.,  352. 

Hogan,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Joseph,  see  bib., 
269. 

Hogan,  Rev.  William,  261. 

Holand,  Hjalmar  Rued,  and  Kensing- 
ton rune  stone.  331-3*4,  passim. 
Holland,  Rev.  John,  352. 

Holzapfel  (O.F.M.),  Rev.  Heribert, 
59. 
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Holzknecht,  Rev.,  504n.,  516  (inaccur- 
acies of),  ?? 

Hoi  week.  Rev.  F.  J.,  Beginnings  of 
Church  in  Little  Rock , 156-171;  on 
Kino’s  nationality,  378r-381. 

Home  Rule,  535. 

Horstmann,  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Fred- 
erick, see  bib.,  269. 

Hoskins  (Mr.),  and  appointment  of 
Vic.-Ap.  to  Am.,  238. 

Howlett,  Rev.  W.  J.,  and  Dominicans 
in  Kentucky,  45. 

Hughes,  Most  Rev.  John,  174-186, 
passim,  see  bib.,  269;  tit.  bp.  Basil- 
opolis  (Bythinia),  . . . 1834,  535, 
537. 

Hughes,  SJ.,  Rev.  John,  . . . Jesuits 
in  North  America,  205,  206,  261, 
491. 

Humphrey,  482. 

Ibarra  expedition,  309. 

I bora  (HellesDont),  Rt.  Rev.  Au- 
gustin M.  Blanchet,  . . . 1879,  327. 

Ignatius,  Si.,  305;  and  Prop.,  479; 
Trede  and,  487. 

111.  Gath.  Histrcl.  Soc.,  11. 

I1L  State  Histrcl.  Soc.,  333. 

Imeria  (Mes.),  Rt.  Rev.  John  Grimes, 
. . . 1909,  ?? 

Ireland,  Most  Rev.  John,  see  bib.,  269; 
tit.  bp.  Maronia,  328  ; 535;  (sermon 
at  Balt.),  542;  543. 

Instructio  3rd  Plen.  Co.  (Balt.),  and 
540-541. 

In^oli,  Franducua  (sec.  Prop.),  484. 

Injalran,  S.J.,  Rev.  Jean  (mission- 
ary), 501. 

Inter  University  mag.,  264-265. 

Jacobini,  Most  Rev.  Dominicus  (sec. 
Prop.),  485. 

Jamison,  Ph.D.,  J.  Franklin,  4;  5-6, 
12-13;  Deleft, mye’s  work  dedicated 
to,  337;  and  work  of  Bollandists, 
375-376. 

Janssen,  Rt  Rev.  John,  see  bib.,  269. 

Jannssen,  Most  Rev.  Francis,  see  bib., 
269-270. 

Jansenism,  influence  of,  on  Badin  and 
Nerinckx,  22-45,  passim;  77-88, 
passim. 

Jassus  (Caria),  Rt.  Rev.  John  J. 
Keane,  . . . 1888. 

Jeanmard,  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.,  201. 

Jeanne  d’Arc  Home,  538. 

Jennings,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Gilbert  P.,  3. 

Jesuit  fathers,  memory  of,  at  De  Pere, 
Wis.  (martyrs),  512. 

Jesuit  Relations,  486. 

Jesuits: 

Fr.  Badin  and,  73;  exploration  in  Cal. 
by,  141-184,  passim;  Carroll’s  ap- 


pointment as  Pref.-Apost.,  204- 
248:  Complete  cat.  Jesuit  missions 
in  U.  S.  (Prop,  doc.),  207;  532; 
Jesuits  in  Baja  California  (1697- 
1768),  The  (article),  46-58. 

Jogues,  S.J.,  Rev.  Isaac  (martyr), 
511,  513. 

Johnson,  Jud.,  164. 

Johnson,  Pres.,  192. 

Johnston,  S.T.L.,  Lucian,  rev.,  113. 

Jones,  Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  (O.S.A.), 

202. 

Jonopolis  (Caria) : (1)  Rt.  Rev. 

James  Gibbons,  . . . 1877,  327;  (2) 
Rt.  Rev.  Francis  X.  Leray,  . . . 
1879,  327;  (3)  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Fox, 
. . . 1914,  327. 

Joppa  (Pal.),  Rt.  Rev.  Eugene  O’Con- 
nell, . . . 1884,  327. 

Joum.  de  Bruxelles  and  Prop.,  487. 

Journalism,  A history  of  American, 
by  James  Melvin  Lee.  Rev.  by  Paul 
J.  Foik,  C.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  111-113. 

Juan  de  la  Cruz,  O.F.M.  (martyr), 
515. 

Juan  de  Padilla,  O.F.M.,  501-502, 
515  (martyr). 

Juan  de  Santa  Maria,  OJ'.M.,  The 
Martyrdom  of  (article),  308-321; 
502,  510. 

Juncker,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Damian,  189 ; 
see  bib.,  270. 

Junger,  Rt.  Rev.  Aedigius,  see  bib., 
270. 

Kain,  Most.  Rev.  John  Joseph,  see 
bib.,  270. 

Katzer,  Most  Rev.  Frederic  Xavier, 
see  bib.,  270;  . . . Oxyrnchia,  abp. 
(Egypt),  328;  . . . Jassus  (Caria), 
327. 

Keane,  Most  Rev.  James  J.,  200. 

Keane,  Most  Rev.  John  Joseph,  see 
bib.,  270;  . . . Cio,  abp.  (Bythinia), 
325;  . . . Damascus,  abp.  (Syria), 
326. 

Kearns,  Rev.  Mr.,  352. 

Keep  God  in  American  history,  by  F. 
Atwood,  263. 

Keiley,  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  J.,  202. 

Keller,  S.J.,  Ignacio  (missionary), 
152. 

Kelly,  Blanche  Mary,  Rev.,  Ten  years 
near  the  German  frontier,  252-255. 

Kelly,  Rt.  Rev.  Edw.  D.,  201;  tit.  bp. 
Cestro  (Isauria)  . . . 1910,  324. 

Kelly,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick,  259-261;  see 
bib.,  270;  347,  355-356. 

Kelly,  Rev.  Patrick,  352. 

Kennck,  Most  Rev.  Francis  Patrick, 
see  6t*6.,  270-271;  tit.  bp.  Arath 
(Cappadocia),  1830.  324. 
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Kenrick,  Most  Rev.  Peter  Richard, 
184#  192;  see  bib.,  271;  514,  534, 
535:  tit.  bp.  Dress  {Arabia}  . . . 
1841 ; tit.  abp.  Marcianopoiis  (Me- 
tis), 327. 

Kennedy,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas,  tit.  bp. 
Adrianople,  1907;  tit.  abp.  Seleucia 
(Isauria), . . . 1915,  329. 

Kenny,  Rev.  P.,  352. 

Kenny,  Rt.  Rev.  William  John,  see 
bib,  270. 

K anting  ton  Run*  Stan*,  The  (misc. 

II),  330-334;  bib.  on,  387^391. 
Kent,  O.S.C..  Rev.  W.  H.,  Catholic 
truth  and  historical  truth,  275-293. 


Kerby,  Ph.D.,  William  J.,  Moral  Bases 
of  Democrary , rev,,  360-362. 

Kino,  SJ.,  Rev.  Eusebio  Francisco, 
47,  48,  140,  141,  152;  nationality  of, 
378-381. 


Kir  wan,  Rev.  W.  B.#  sermon  of,  influ- 


ence on.  343. 

Klein,  AbM  Felix,  543. 

Knights  of  Col.,  546. 

Knights  of  Labor,  Card.  Gibbons  and, 


546. 


Kohlmann,  SJ.,  Rev.  Paul,  174,  352. 

Kollmann,  O archivo  Sv  .Kongr.  de 
P.  F.  (Cas.  Mus.  Kralovstvi  Ces- 
keho,  v.  lxvi),  400. 

Koslowski,  Rt.  Rev.  Edward,  . . . 
1913.  326. 

Koudelka,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  201;  tit. 
bp.  Germanicopolis  (Isauria),  1907 
. . . , 326. 

Krautbauer,  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Xavier, 
see  6i6.,  271. 

Krose,  Kath  missionssttsk.,  485-486. 

Kulturkampf,  504,  535. 


Labor,  Knights  of,  Card.  Gibbons  and, 
546. 

Lacroix,  Rev.  Charles  de,  354. 

Laertius.  Diogenes,  278,  280,  281. 

Laity's  directory,  258. 

Lalande,  Jean,  513. 

Lallemant,  S.J..  Rev.  (martyr),  495. 

Lalor  (Miss),  Alice,  foundress  of  Vis- 
itation in  Am.,  381-386. 

Lamb  [Charles],  283. 

Lambing,  Msgr.,  8,  10. 

Lamotte,  Cadillac,  504. 

Lamy,  Most.  Rev.  John  B.,  186-192; 
tit.  bp.  Agathonica  (Thrace),  324; 
tit.  abp.  Cyzicus  (Hellespont),  326; 
see  bib,,  548. 

Lancasters  (Kentucky),  43. 

Laranda  (Lycaonia),  Rt.  Rev.  Law- 
rence Scanlon,  . . . 1887,  327. 

Larhue,  Rev.,  352. 

Larissa,  Abp.  (Thessaly),  Most  Rev. 
Diomede  Falconio,  . . . 1899,  327. 


Larissy,  Rev.  Philip,  352. 

LaSalle,  499. 

Las  Casas,  O.P.,  and  first  Franciscans 
in  Am.,  61;  504. 

Laurent,  Msgr.  Camillus,  482;  (sec. 
Prop.),  485. 

Lorenzano,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Francisco 
Antonio  (martyr),  508. 

Laval,  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.,  202;  tit.  bp. 

Hierocesarea  (Lybia),  327. 

Lavialle,  Rt.  Rev.  Pierre  Joseph,  see 
bib.,  548. 

Law,  Judge  John,  upholds  Noiseux  vs. 
Shea,  514n. 

Lawler,  Rt.  Rev.  Jerimiah  J.,  202. 
Lawler,  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.,  tit.  bp. 

Greater  Hermopolis  (Egypt),  327. 
Leary,  Rev.  John  Francis,  265. 
Lebedos  (Asia  Minor),  Rt.  Rev.  Peter 
J.  O'Reilly,  . . . 1900,  327. 

Le  Boesme,  SJ.,  Bro.  Louis  (martyr), 
501. 

Lechat,  SJ.,  Rev.  Robert,  Les  *Acta 
Sanctorum * des  Bollandistes,  334- 
342,  373,  376. 

Leclercq,  Rec.,  Rev.  Maxime  (mar- 
tyr), 499. 

Ledochowski,  Miecislaus,  Card.  (Pref. 
Prop.),  484. 

Lee,  James  Melvin,  A history  of 
American  journalism,  rev.  by  Paul 
J.  Foik,  C.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  111-113. 
Lefevre,  Kt.  Rev.  Peter  Paul,  tit.  bp. 
Zela  (Hellespont), . . . 330;  see  bib., 
548. 

Le  France,  SJ.,  Rev.  Louis  Marin, 
512. 

Leland,  Waldo  G.  (Am.  nation  and 
history),  9. 

Lemmius,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Nicholas,  see 
bib.,  548. 

Lengone  (Galatia),  Rt.  Rev.  M.  J. 

Spalding,  . . . 1848.  327. 

Lenihan.  Kt.  Rev.  Thomas  Mathias, 
see  bio.,  548. 

Lenihan,  Rt.  Rev.  Mathias  C.,  202. 

Leo  XIII,  4-5  (opening  of  Vat.  arch- 
ives) and  Bp.  Purcell,  197;  Test. 
Ben.,  542,  544,  545. 

Lennartz,  C.S.C.,  Litt.D.,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam, rev.,  95. 

Leon,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Antonio  Dias  de 
(martyr),  514. 

Leopoldine  Assn.,  Cinn.  and,  178; 
Berichte  . . . , 264. 

Lepanto,  Abp.  (Epirus),  Most  Rev. 
Francis  Satolli,  . . . 1888,  327;  vic- 
tory at,  480. 

Leray,  Most  Rev.  Francis  Xavier,  tit. 
bp.  Jonopolis  (Caria),  327;  see  bib., 
548. 

Lercari,  Nicolaus  (sec.  Prop.),  484. 
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Letrado,  O.F.M.  (martyr),  Rev.  Fran- 
cisco, 498. 

Lewis,  SJ.,  Rev.  John,  205-229,  pas- 
sim. 

Liessies,  abbe  de,  gift  to  Bollandists,  ? 

Life  of  Henry  Barnard , the  first 
United  States  commissioner  of  edu 
cation,  1867-70 , by  Bernard  C. 
Steiner,  rev.  by  Patrick  J.  McCor- 
mick, Ph.D.,  99-100. 

Lillis,  Kt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  201;  tit. 
bp.  Cibyra  (Caria),  325. 

Limyra  (Lycia),  Rt.  Rev.  Augustus 
Ravoux, . . . 1868  (declined),  327. 

Lincoln,  L.  M.,  164. 

Little  Rock , Beginnings  of  the  Church 
in  (article),  156-171. 

Livy,  306. 

Lonergan,  Rt.  Rev.,  and  Miss  Lalor, 
382. 

Lootens,  Rt.  Rev.  Louis,  . . . tit.  bp. 
Castabala  (Cilicia),  325. 

Lopez,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Francisco,  310, 
316,  318;  (martyr),  502,  510. 

Louis  XVI,  211-227,  passim. 

Lucerne  Mem,  539. 

Lucian,  284. 

Ludden,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  Anthony,  see 
bib.,  549. 

Ludovisi,  Ludovicus,  Card.  (Pref. 
Prop.),  482. 

Luers,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry,  189 ; ; see 
bib.,  549. 

Luis,  Jayme,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  (martyr), 
513. 

Lummis,  C.  F.  (trans.  Zarate  Sal- 
meron),  313n. 

Luther,  292. 

Lutz,  Rev.  Jos.  Ant.,  158. 

Luxan,  Diego  Perez,  311n. 

Lynch,  Dominic,  351. 

Lynch,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  P.,  201. 

Lynch,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  Neeson,  see 
bib.,  549. 

Lycopolis  (Egypt),  Rt.  Rev.  James 
Trobec,  . . . 1914,  327. 

Lyrba  (Pamphylia),  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Prendergast,  . . . 1875  (declined), 
327. 

Lyrba  (Pamphylia),  Rt.  Rev.  Mark  S. 
Gross, . . . 1880  (declined),  327. 

McCann  [ ],  Rev.  Dr.,  262. 

McCann,  Ph.D.,  Sr.  Mary  Agnes,  199. 

McCarthy,  Ph.D.,  Charles  H.,  rev., 
109-111. 

McCloskey,  John,  Card.,  192;  tit.  bp. 
Axiere  (Mes.),  325;  524,  535;  see 
bib.,  551. 

McCloskey,  Rt.  Rev.  William,  see  bib., 
551. 


McCormick,  Ph.D.,  Patrick  J.,  rev., 
99-100,  372-374,  374. 

McCort,  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.,  201;  tit.  bp. 
Azotus  (Pal.),  325. 

McDevitt,  Rt  Rev.  Philip  R.,  201. 

McDonnell,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  E.,  202. 

McElroy,  Rev.,  196. 

McFarland,  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick, 
see  bib.,  551. 

McFaul,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  see  bib.,  551. 

McGarvey,  Rt.  Rev.  Eugene,  see  bib., 
551. 

McGavick,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  J.,  203; 
tit.  bp.  Marcopolis  (Mes.), . . . 1899, 
327. 

McGill,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  see  bib.,  551. 

McGirr,  Rev.,  352. 

McGuire,  Rev.,  352. 

McGoldrick,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  see  bib., 
551. 

McGovern,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  A.,  201. 

McGovern,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas,  see  bib., 
551. 

McGowan,  narrative  of,  104. 

McGrath,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  F.,  202. 

McKenna,  O.P. , P.G.,  Very  Reverend 
Charles  Hyacinth . by  Very  Rev. 
V.  F.  O’Daniel,  O.P..  S.T.D.,  rev. 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  89- 
91. 

McKeone,  Rev.  Thomas,  171. 

McLeod,  Rev.  Donald  Xavier,  191. 

McMahon,  Rt.  Rev.  Lawrence,  see 
bib.,  551. 

McMahon,  Gen.,  533,  540. 

McMahon,  Rev.  John  (first  Irish 
priest  ordained  for  St.  Louis),  153. 

McMaster,  John  Bach,  The  United 
States  in  the  World  War,  rev.  by 
William  Lennartz,  C.S.C.,  Litt  D., 
93-95. 

McMullen,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  see  bib., 
551. 

McNierney,  Rt.  Rev.  Francis,  tit.  bp. 
Rhesina  (Mes.),  . . . 1871,  329;  see 
bib.,  552. 

McNicholas,  O.P.,  Rt.  Rev.  John  T., 

202. 

McQuaid,  Most  Rev.  Bernard,  535; 
see  bib.,  552. 

Machebeuf,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  see  bib., 
549. 

Macra  (Morocco),  Rt.  Rev.  Owen  B., 
. . . 1908,  327;  202. 

Maes,  Rt.  Rev.  Camillus,  15-45  (Do- 
minicans in  Kentucky) ; see  bib., 
549. 

Magri,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  Joseph., 
rev.,  117-120. 

Maillard,  O.F.M.,  Olivier,  60-65,  pas- 
sim 

Maine  Cath.  Hist.  Mag.,  11. 
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Maine  Cath.  Hist.  Soc.,  11. 

Maistre,  Joseph  de,  4,  276. 
Maldonaldo,  O.F.M.f  Rev.  Lucas 
(martyr),  507. 

Manning,  [Henry  Edward,  Card.], 
534. 

Mannix,  John  B.  (Abp.  Purcell’s  as- 
signee), 197. 

Manogue,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick,  tit.  bp. 
Ceramus  (Caria),  . . . 325;  see  bib., 
549. 

Manucy,  Rt.  Rev.  Dominic,  tit.  bp. 
Dulma  (Bosnia),  . . . 326;  tit.  bp. 
Maronia,  . . . 328;  see  bib.,  549. 
Marbois,  Barb4  de,  229,  231,  232. 
Marchong,  S.,  164. 

Marcianopolis,  abp.  (Mesia),  Most 
Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  . . . 
1895  327. 

Marcopolis  (Mes.),  (1)  Rt.  Rev. 

James  Whelan,  . . . 1859,  . . . 327; 
(2)  Rt.  Rev.  A.  J.  McGavick,  . . . 
1899,  327. 

Marechal,  Most  Rev.  Ambroise,  173, 
258,  259;  tit.  bp.  Stauropolis  (Ca- 
ria), 329;  see  W6.,  549-650. 
larefoschi  Marius  (sec.  Prop.),  484. 
Marenches,  Capt.  de;  Chambrun,  Col. 
de,  and,  The  American  army  in  the 
European  conflict,  ....  Rev.  by 
J.  E.  Rothensteiner,  362-364. 
Margil,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Antonio  (Apos- 
tle of  Texas),  500,  505-506. 

M.  A.  V.  (Maria,  Ave,  or  Ave  Virgo 
Maria),  Kensington  rune  stone, 
331,  332,  333. 

Maria  Juan  de  Agreda,  Ven.  . . .,  ab- 
bess, and  conversion  of  Xumana 
Indians,  502-503. 

Mariani,  Rev.  N.,  355. 

Maronia : 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland,  . . . 
1875,  328;  (2)  Rt.  Rev.  Dominic 
Manucy,  . . . 1885,  328. 

Marotti,  Ignatius  (sec.  Prop.),  485. 
Marquette,  601. 

Martha  and  Mary  Soc.  (Cinn.),  178. 
Martial,  Rev.  B.,  355. 

Martigny,  Rev.  Francois  Jolliet  de, 
506. 

Martin,  The  Congress  of  Prop . 

(A.  E.  R.,  lx),  487. 

Martin,  Rev.  John,  157,  158,  161. 
Martinelli,  Most  Rev.  Sebastian,  tit. 
abp.  Ephesus  [ ],  326;  Card., 

545. 

Martinez,  Enrico,  142n. 

Martinez,  Rev.  Pedro,  SJ.  (Jesuit 
proto-martyr  in  U.  S.),  511-512. 
Marty,  Rt.  Rev.  Martin,  tit.  bp.  Tibe- 
rias (Pal.),  329-330;  see  bib.,  550. 


Martyrdom  of  Father  Juan  de  Santa 
Maria , The  (article),  308-321. 
Marum,  Rt.  Rev.,  260,  356. 

Masse,  SJ.,  Rev.  (missionary),  512. 
Massari,  Dyonisius  (sec.  Prop.),  484. 
Matignon,  Rev.  [Francis],  343,  349, 
360. 

Mattingly,  SJ.,  Rev.  John,  Relation, 
206-207,  227,  238. 

Matz,  Rt.  Rev.  Nicholas,  tit.  bp.  Tel- 
messus  (Lycia),  . . . 329;  see  bib., 
550. 

Maurelle,  Antonio,  ?? 

Mauricastro  (Mes.),  Rt.  Rev.  John 
B.  David,  . . . 1817,  328. 

Mazzini,  265. 

Mecham,  J.  Lloyd,  The  Martyrdom  of 
Father  Juan  de  Santa  Maria,  308- 
321. 

Medici,  Card.,  480. 

Meehan,  Thomas  F.,  rev.,  92. 
Meerschaert,  Rt.  Rev.  Theophilus, 
202;  tit.  bp.  Sidyma  (Lycia),  . . . 
329. 

Mejia,  Lieut.  Juan  Ruiz  (martyr), 
497. 

Melcher,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  see  bib., 
550. 

Melitene,  Abp.  (Armenia),  Most  Rev. 

John  Bonzano,  . . . 1912,  328. 
Membre,  Rec.,  Rev.  Zenobius  (mar- 
tyr), 499,  510. 

Menard,  SJ.,  Rev.  Rene  (martyr), 
492,  509,  516. 

Mendieta,  309-321  and  ns.,  passim. 
Mendoza,  Hurtado  de,  141;  Salvati- 
erra  and,  50. 

Mendoza,  Gonzalez  de,  309,  317  and  n. 
Mendez,  S.J.  (martyr),  Bro.  Juan, 
497. 

Mennith,  (Pal.) : 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Odin,  . . . 
1841  (declined),  328;  (2)  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  Grace,  O.P.,  . . . 1884,  328. 
Meranda,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Pedro  de 
(martyr),  516. 

Meranda,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Angel  de 
(martyr),  497. 

Messene  (Greece) : 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Miege,  S.J., 
. . . 1850,  328;  (2)  Rt.  Rev.  Leo 
Haid,  O.S.B.,  . . . 1888,  328. 
Messmer,  Most  Rev.  Sebastian  G., 
200. 

Metaphrastes,  296. 

Metatopolis  (Phrygia),  Rt.  Rev. 

James  Carroll,  . . . 1912,  328. 
Meursius,  305. 

Meyer,  Otto,  Die  Prop 486;  Die 

Prop,  in  Eng.,  488-^89. 
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Michaud,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  tit.  bp. 
Modrm  (Bithynia),  328;  see  6t6., 
550. 

Miege,  SJ.,  Rt  Rev.  John  B.f  tit.  bp. 
Messene  (Greece),  328;  see  bib., 
550. 

Miles,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Pius,  see 
bib.,  550. 

Miller  (att),  197. 

Milopotamus  (Crete),  Rt  Rev.  James 
Davies,  . . . 1904,  328. 

Minnesota,  Univ.  of,  331;  Histrcl. 
Soc.,  331,  332,  334. 

Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary, 
538. 

Missiones  rit . hat.  eura  S.  Congr.  de 
P.  F.  descriptae,  492. 

Missions  under  Prop.,  lit.  of,  histrcl. 
material  for,  485-494. 

Missions  in  the  U.  S.,  A complete  cat- 
alogue of  Jesuit,  207. 

Misc.:  Earliest  record  on  Franciscan 
missions  in  America,  59-65;  list  of 
prelates  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  hiararchy  at  the  C.U.A., 
Wash.,  D.  C.,  Sept  24-25,  1919, 
202-203;  tit  see  of  American  hier- 
archy, 322-330;  Kensington  Rune 
Stone,  330-334;  Les  1 Act  Sancto- 
rum9 des  Bollandistes,  334-342;  an 
American  martyrology.  495-506. 

Mocessus,  Abp.  (Cappodocia),  Most 
Rev.  Otto  Zardetti,  . . . 1895,  328. 

Modra  (Bithynia),  Rt  Rev.  John 
Michaud,  . . . 1892,  328. 

Moeller,  Most  Rev.  Henry,  200;  tit. 
abp.  Areopolis  (Pal.),  . . . 324. 

Molina,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Miguel,  499. 

Molyneuz,  SJ.,  Rev.,  and  Carroll, 
233-234,  239. 

Monaghan,  Rt  Rev.  John  J.,  200. 

Monaghan,  Rev.  John,  171. 

Monde  and  Prop.  F.,  487. 

Moni,  Rev.  A.,  355. 

Moniteur  de  Rome  and  Prop.  F.,  487. 

Montgomery,  Most  Rev.  George,  tit. 
bp.  Thmuis  (Egypt),  330;  tit  abp. 
Auxum  (Ethiopia),  325. 

Montgomery,  Rev.,  168n. 

Month  xxii.  Church  spoliation  in 
Italy,  487. 

Monti,  Philippus  (sec.  Prop.),  484. 

Montigny,  Rev.  (missionary),  497- 
610. 

Moore,  Rt  Rev.  John,  see  bib.,  500. 

Moore,  Gov.,  and  Am.  martyrs,  496, 
497,  515. 

Montesdoca,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Juan  (mar- 
tyr), 508. 

Mora,  Rt  Rev.  Francis,  tit  bp.  Hie- 
ropolis  (Phrygia),  . . . 327;  tit.  bp. 
Mosynopolis  (Thrace),  . . . 328;  see 
bib.,  550-551. 


Mora,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Peter  Antonio 
(martyr),  508. 

Moral  basis  of  democracy,  The,  by 
Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  rev.  by  Wm.  J.  Kerby, 
Ph.D.,  360-362. 

Morales,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Luis  de  (mar- 
tyr), 508. 

Moran,  [ ],  Spec.  Ossoriense, 

491. 

Moreno,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Mathias  (mar- 
tyr), 504. 

Moreno,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Mathias  (mar- 
tyr), 505. 

Morisey,  260. 

Moroney,  S.T.D.,  T.B.,  rev.,  257,  527- 
529. 

Moroni,  Dixionaria,  486. 

Morisey,  260. 

Morris,  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.,  201;  tit. 
bp.  Acmonia  (Phrygia),  324. 

Morse,  S.  B.,  Foreign  conspiracy 
against  the  liberty  of  the  United 
States,  223n.,  261. 

Mosely,  231,  237. 

Most  Rev . John  Baptist  Purcell,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati  (1800- 
1883),  The,  172-199. 

Mosynopolis  (Thrace),  Rt.  Rev. 
Francis  Mora,  . . . 1873,  328. 

Mrak,  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius,  tit  bp.  An- 
tinoe  (Egypt),  324;  see  bib.,  551. 

Muldoon,  Rt  Rev.  Peter  J.,  201;  tit 
bp.  Tamassus  (Cyprus),  329. 

Mullen,  Rt  Rev.  Tobias,  tit.  bp.  Ger- 
manicopolis  (Isauria)  , 326;  see 
bib.,  551. 

Mullon.  Rev.  James  Ignatius,  178. 

Mundelein,  Most  Rev.  George  W., 
200;  tit.  bp.  Loryma  (Caria),  327. 

Murphy,  482. 

Murphy,  Rt  Rev.  Bp.  (Cork),  356. 

Murray,  Rt.  Rev.  John  G.,  tit.  bp. 
Flavias  (Cilicia),  326. 

Murray,  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  (coadj.  Dub- 
lin), 356. 

Myrina  (Pro-Con.  Asia),  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  D.  Anderson,  . . . 1912,  328. 

Nagot,  Rev.  Charles,  266,  343. 

Napoleon  III,  533,  534. 

Narrative  of  Edward  McGowan,  104. 

Nat  Cath.  War  Co.,  546. 

Nationality,  Question  of,  539. 

Neale,  Most  Rev.  Leonard,  tit.  bp. 
Gortyna  (Crete),  326,  381-384; 

see  bib.,  551. 

Nera,  Rt  Rev.  John  Claude,  see  bib., 
552. 

Nerinckx  and  the  Dominicans  in  Ken- 
tucky . . . Fathers  Batin  and,  15-45, 
passim;  66-88,  passim. 
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Neumann,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Nepomu- 
cene,  495,  496;  see  bib.,  552. 

New  Eng.  Cath.  Histrcl.  Soc.,  11. 

Newman  [John  Henry],  275-290, 
passim. 

Newspapers:  Cath.  Tel.,  172-199, 

passim;  Der  wahrheitsfreund,  183. 

New  York,  bprc.  of,  earliest  printed 
account  of,  351-352. 

Nilan,  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.,  200. 

Nilopolis,  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Gannon, 
1918  328. 

Neza,  O.F.k.,  Rev.  Marcos  de,  140, 
501. 

Noble,  Richard,  167n. 

Noiseux,  Vic.-Gen.  Quebec  (list  of 
missionaries),  514n. 

Northrop,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  P.,  tit.  bp. 
Rosalia  (Pisidia),  329;  see  bib., 
552. 

Norwegian  Am.  (probable  route  of 
Norsemen),  333. 

Notes  and  Comment: 

Biography,  its  relation  to  and  im- 
portance for  history,  various  prob- 
lems in  connection  with,  121-127; 
Hier.  in  Am.  one  hundred  years 
ago,  258-263;  Keep  God  in  Am.  his- 
tory, 263;  five  departments  under 
Committee  on  Cath.  Affairs  and  In- 
terests, 263-264;  Woodstock  letters , 
264;  French  clergy’s  gift  to  Am., 
264;  Inter-Univ . Mag.,  264-265; 
Am.  Ch.  Hist.  Sem.,  special  studies, 
265;  L’itat  de  VEglise,  . . . 265- 
266;  Benedict  XV  and  the  Review, 
375;  Publications  of  the  Bollan- 
dists,  375-376;  Univ.  of  London 
School  of  Histrcl.  Research,  376- 
378;  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S JL.  Rev. 
F.  J.  Holweck,  Rev.  Simone  Weber, 
discussion  of  spelling  of  Kino’s 
name,  378-381;  Most  Rev.  Leonard 
Neale  and  Order  of  Visitation  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  381-384;  Acts 
of  Incorporation  of  Visitation  Sis- 
ters and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Joseph,  384-386;  The  Ch.  in  the 
United  States  (1875-1920),  . . ., 
533-547. 

Notizie  Varie,  258,  489,  491,  492. 

Nowlan,  Rev.,  260. 

Nullification  controversy  in  South 
Carolina , The , by  Chauncey  Sam- 
uel Boucher,  rev.  by  Charles  H. 
McCarthy,  Ph.D.,  109-111. 

Nuno  de  Guzman,  140. 

Nussbaum,  C.P.,  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  J., 

201. 

Nuttall,  Thomas,  unfavorable  com- 
ment of,  on  Arkansas  settlers,  157. 


O’Brien,  Miss,  foundress  of  Mission 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  538. 

O’Brien,  Wm.  Smith,  538. 

O’Connell,  Rt.  Rev.  Denis  J.,  200;  tit. 
bp.  Sabaste  (Laodicea),  . . . 329- 
540;  Americanism,  544. 

O’Connell,  Rt.  Rev.  Eugene,  tit.  bp. 
Flaviopolis  [ ],  326;  of  Joppa, 

(Pal.),  327. 

O’Connell,  William,  Card.,  200;  tit. 
abp.  Constantia,  formerly  Tobi 
(Syria),  325. 

O’Connor,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  tit.  bp. 
Dibona  (Arabia),  326. 

O'Connor,  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.,  202. 

O’Daniel,  O.P.,  S.T.M.,  Very  Rev. 
V.  F.,  3;  Fathers  Badin  and  Ner - 
inckx  . . .,  15-45;  Some  letters  of, 
66-88;  Very  Rev.  Charles  Hyacinth 
McKenna,  O.P.,  P.G.  . . . , rev.  by 
Rt.  Rev.  T.  J.  Shahan,  89-91;  Life 
of  Bishop  Fenwick,  O.P.,  491. 

O’Dea,  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  J.,  202. 

Odin,  Laz.,  Most  Rev.,  156-157;  tit. 
bp.  Claudiopolis  (Isauria),  325; 
(?)  tit.  bp.  Mennith  (Pal.),  de- 
clined, 328. 

O’Donaghue,  Rt.  Rev.  Denis,  tit.  bp. 
Pomario  (Morocco),  . . . 328. 

O’Donnell,  C.S.C.,  Litt.B.,  Rev.  John 
Hugh,  265. 

O’Gorman,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  tit.  bp. 
Raphanea  (Syria),  329. 

O’Gorman,  Rev.  Michael,  351. 

O’Gorman,  Rev.  Thomas,  203. 

O’Hara,  Mr.,  353. 

O’Hara,  Rev.  John  B.,  rev.  The  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  by  Joseph  Shafer, 
364-368. 

Ohman,  Olaf,  and  Kensington  rune 
stone,  discoverer  of,  330,  331. 

Ohio  Valley  Cath.  Histrcl.  Eoc.,  10. 

Ojettij  De  Romano  curia  . . .,  483;  De 
curiae  piano  reformatione , 488. 

Oliger,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Livarius,  The 
earliest  record  on  the  Francsn.  mis- 
sions in  America,  59-65. 

Olivier,  Rev.  N.,  354. 

Olena  (Achaia),  Rt.  Rev.  Michael 
Portier,  . . . 1825,  328. 

O’Regan,  Rt.  Rev.  Anthony,  tit.  bp. 
Dorcas  (Pal.),  326. 

Orio  (Proconslr.  Africa),  Rt.  Rev. 
Wm.  Clancy,  . . . 1834,  . . . 1837, 
328. 

O’Reilly,  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard,  tit.  bp. 
Pompeiopolis  (Cilicia),  328. 

O’Reilly,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  J.,  201. 

O’Reilly,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  202. 

O’Reilly,  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.,  203;  tit. 
bp.  Libidos  (Asia  Min.),  827. 
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O’Reilly,  Msgr.  T.  C.,  D.D.,  Vk.- 
Gen.,  3. 

O’Reilly,  Rev.  Dr.,  Prop,  question,  . . . 

(ACQR,  viii),  437. 

Osservatore  Rom.  and  Prop.,  487. 
Ortega,  142,  147,  148. 

Ortynski,  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen -Soter,  tit. 

bp.  Daulia  (Achaia),  326. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  mission  of, 
538. 

Our  Renaissance:  Essays  an  the  re- 
form and  revival  of  classical 
studies , by  Henry  Browne,  SJ., 
rev.  by  Patrick  J.  McCormick, 
Ph.D..  372-374. 

Oxyrinchia,  Abp.  (Egypt),  Most  Rev. 
John  J.  Kane,  . . . 1893,  328. 

Pabisch  (Rev.),  Dr.  Francis  Joseph, 
191,  197. 

Pacheco,  Luis,  516. 

Padilla,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Juan  de  (Proto- 
martyr  U.  S.),  501-502. 

Palladios,  299. 

Palmer  [O.P.],  Rev.  Raymond,  31-32. 
Pamphili,  Most  Rev.  Doria  (P.  N., 
Paris),  206-244,  passim. 

Papal  Infallibility.  194-195. 
Papebroche,  S J.,  Daniel,  335,  340. 
Parga,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Joan  de  (mar- 
tyr), 496. 

Paris,  Rev.  A.  S.,  165,  166. 

Paris,  Treaty  of,  517-522,  passim. 
Parron,  O.F.M.,  Hernando,  143. 
Panlists,  Fr.  Hecker,  etc.,  189,  542- 
544. 

Parnell,  Charles  [Stewart],  535. 
Pedocini,  Carolos  Maria,  Card.  (Pref. 

P.),  484;  (sec.  P.),  485. 

Pedrosa,  O.F.M.,  Bro.  Joan  de  (mar- 
tyr), 508. 

Peemans,  Joseph,  Fr.  Nerinckx  and, 
20n.,  33,  35. 

Pelosiom,  Abp.  (Egypt),  Most  Rev. 
Joseph  Alemany,  O.P.,  . . . 1885, 
328. 

Penalosa,  O.P.,  Rev.  Diego  (martyr), 
504,  505. 

PerchS,  Rt.  Rev.  N[  ? ] O.,  tit.  bp. 

Abdera  (Thrace),  324. 

Perea,  Rev.  Estevan  de,  502. 

Pereira,  Rt.  Rev.  (Terracina),  347. 
Peres,  Joan,  59,  143. 

Peres,  Rev.  Loren  so,  317n. 

Pergamos  (Procnslr.  Asia),  Rt.  Rev. 

Thomas  Foley,  . . . 1870,  328. 
Persico,  Most  Rev.  Ignatios,  . . .,  tit. 
bp.  Bolina  (Achaia),  . . . 325;  (sec. 
P.),  485. 

Pertola,  Capt  (Gov.),  Gaspar  de,  57. 
Peter,  Mrs.  Sarah,  188-189. 

Peter  SaUly  (1754-18*6):  a pioneer 


champion  of  the  Champlain  valley 
. . .,  by  George  S.  Bixby,  rev.  by 
Thomas  F.  Meehan,  92. 

Petra,  Vincentios,  Card.  (Pref.  P.), 
483. 

Petra,  Abp.  (Pal.),  Most  Rev.  M.  A. 
Corrigan,  . . . 1880,  328. 

Petre,  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  (Prosa), 
204,  520,  524. 

Phacosa  (Egypt),  Rt.  Rev.  Caspar 
Borgess,  . . . 1888,  328. 

Phelan,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard,  ...  tit.  bp. 
Cibyra  (Caria),  325. 

Phila.  (Lydia),  Rt.  Rev.  F.  N.  Plan- 
chet,  . . . 1843, . . . Drasa  (Arabia), 
1844,  328. 

Phila.  [Pa.],  bprc.  of,  earliest  printed 
accoont  of,  352. 

Philippolis,  abp.  (Thrace),  Most  Rev. 
Bonaventore  Cerretti, . . . 1914.  328. 

Phillips,  Ph.D.,  Ulrich  Bonnell,  Amer- 
ican negro  slavery.  Rev.  by  T.  B. 
Moroney,  S.T.D.,  255-257. 

Piccolo,  S J.,  Rev.,  48,  49,  50. 

Pieper,  De  Prop.-kongrg.  u.  d. 
nrdschn.  missnn.  i.  siebztn.  jahr- 
hndrt.,  489;  Das  Prop,  archie. 
(Rom.  Q.,  v.  1),  490,  492  and  n. 

Pien,  [Rev.],  341. 

Pierron,  SJ.,  Rev.  (missionary),  500. 

Pinara  (Lycia),  Rt.  Rev.  John  J., . . . 
1896,  1903,  328. 

Pine,  M.  S.,  A glory  of  Maryland , 
rev.,  113. 

Pio,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Joan  Bantista  de, 
506. 

Pio,  O.F.M.,  Bro.  Antonio  Sanches 
de  (martyr),  508. 

Pita,  O.F.M.,  Bro.  (martyr),  500. 

Pitaval,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.f  tit.  bp.  Sora 
Paphlagonia),  329;  tit.  abp.  Amida 
(Mes.),  324. 

Pitra,  Card.,  Leo  XIII’s  letter  to,  on 
histrcl.  stody;  calendar  order  of 
Act.  Sanctrm.  defended,  295n. 

Pins  IV,  478. 

Pins  V,  481,  498. 

Pios  VI,  72;  210,  344  (Carroll’s  ap- 
pointment to  Balt.) ; 347. 

Pios  VII,  32,  264,  513. 

Pios  IX,  184-198,  passim;  534,  543. 

Pios  X,  478;  Sap.  Cons.,  change 
effected  by,  481,  482,  483. 

Pios  fond,  Jesoits  in  Cal.  and,  47-56. 

Plowden,  SJ.,  Rev.  Charles  (letters 
to  and  from  Carroll),  207-232,  pas- 
sim. 

Pollard,  Prof.,  The  claims  of  histrcl. 
research  in  London,  376-378. 

Pomario  (Morocco),  Rt.  Rev.  Denis 
O’Donaghoe,  . . . 1900,  328. 
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Pompeiopolis  (Cilicia),  Rt  Rev.  Ber- 
nard O'Reilly,  . . . 1860,  328;  (2) 
Rt.  Rev.  Sylvester  H.  Mosecrans, 

. . . 1861,  328. 

Pop4,  21,  revolt  of,  606,  607,  608. 

Pope,  John  (Gov.  of  Ark.),  letter  to 
Rev.  Saulnier,  168. 

Porras,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Francisco  de 
(proto-martyr  of  Arizona),  506. 

Portola,  Gaspar  de,  143-155,  passim. 

Portier,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael,  tit.  bp. 
Plena  (Achaia),  328  ; 355. 

Possums,  Rev.,  339. 

Pourtalis,  Countess,  expedition  of, 
193-194. 

Power,  Rev.  John,  343,  351. 

Powers,  H.  H.,  America  among  the 
nations.  Rev.  by  Leo  Stock,  A.M., 
?? 

Prat,  148. 

Pratte,  Rev.  Henry,  354. 

Precious  Blood,  Fathers  of  the,  182. 

Preface  to  the  * Acta  Sanctorum The 
(article),  294-307. 

Premontrds,  l’abbaye  de,  336. 

Prendergast,  Most  Rev.  Edmund,  tit. 
bp.  Scillio  (Procnslr.  Africa),  328. 

Priestley,  Ph.D.,  Herbert  Ingram, 
Francsn.  exploration  of  Cal.,  139- 
155.  Rev.,  Cal. : . . .,  by  Alexan- 
der Forbes,  Esq.,  100-104. 

Prince,  Branford,  321  and  n. 

Propaganda,  520,  624. 

Propaganda  Fide  (1622—1922),  The 
sacred  congregation  de  (article), 
478-494. 

Propagation  de  la  Foi,  Annales  de, 
263-264. 

Propagation  of  the  Faith,  annals  of 
the,  263-264. 

Purcell,  Very  Rev.  Edward,  189,  196- 
197. 

Purcell,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cincin- 
nati (1800-1883),  Most  Rev.  John 
Baptist,  172-199;  168n. 

Putzner,  Commntrm.  in  facultas,  483. 

Quarantotti,  Joannes  B.  (sec.  P.), 
485. 

Quebec  Act,  intolerant  colonial  atti- 
tude over,  213. 

Quelen,  Most  Rev.  Hyancinthe  Louis 
de,  173. 

Quentin,  S.J.,  Rev.  (missionary), 
672. 

Quintana,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Andres  (mar- 
tyr), 512. 

Question  of  nationality,  The,  639. 

Quinlan,  Rt.  Rev.  John  (Mobile),  190. 

Quiros,  SJ.,  Rev.  Luis  de  (martyr), 
497,  498. 


Eager,  Rev.  John  Clement,  265. 

Rale,  SJ.,  Rev.  Sebastian  (martyr) P 
509. 

Ranke,  and  Prop.  F.,  492-493. 
Raphanae  (Syria),  Rt.  Rev.  James 
O’Gorman,  . . . 1859,  329. 

Rastall,  M.A.,  R.  H..  264. 

Ravoux,  Rt  Rev.  Augustus,  tit  bp. 

Limyra  (Lycia),  327. 

Ravezza,  Most  Rev.  Franciscus  (sec. 
Prop.),  484. 

Read.  Benjamin,  318,  321. 

Recollects,  501. 

Records  of  the  past,  334. 
Redemptorists,  181,  182,  189. 

Redondo,  SJ.,  Bro.  Cristobal  (mar- 
tyr), 498. 

Reformation,  theol.  controversy,  ch. 

hist  and,  284-290,  passim. 

Renaud,  Rev.  Franc.  Jos.,  166,  170. 
Rendon,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Matias  de 
(martyr),  507. 

Res4,  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick,  174,  178, 
195. 

Resek,  Rev.  Dr.,  265. 

Reyneval,  229. 

Reynolds,  Rt  Rev.  (Charleston),  183. 
Reynoldus  (martyr),  301. 

Rezino,  Rt.  Rev.,  tit.  bp.  Adramyttium 
(Procnslr.  Asia),  . . . 1709-1711, 
324. 

Rhesina  (Mes.),  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Mc- 
Nierney,  . . . 1871,  329. 

Rhode,  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  P.,  201 ; tit.  bp. 

Barca  (Lybia),  325. 

Ribourde  (Rec.),  Rev.  Gabriel  de  la 
(martyr),  510. 

Rice,  O.S.A.,  Very  Rev.  John,  258,  Bp. 

Kelly’s  letter  to,  259-260. 

Rice,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  A.,  200. 

Richard,  Life  and  times  of  the  Rev. 

Gabriel  Richard,  200. 

Richard-Bole,  Rev.  T.,  165-171. 
Richmond,  bprc.  of,  earliest  printed 
account  of,  355-356. 

Richmond,  diocese  of,  under  Bp. 

Kelly,  259-261. 

Rider,  Jacob,  164. 

Riordan,  Most  Rev.  Patrick,  tit.  abp. 

Cabasa  (Egypt),  325. 

Rivera  y Moncada,  Capt.  Fernando, 
143,  146. 

Roane,  Sam.,  161. 

Rocca  da  Cesinale,  Storia  della  mis - 
sionidei  Cappuccini,  491. 

Rodriguez  ( O.F.M. , Fray  Agustin), 
Ahamuscado  expedition,  308-321. 
Rodriguez  expedition  into  New  Mex- 
ico, 1581-82,  308n. 

Rodriguez,  O.F.M.,  Rev.  Bias  (mar- 
tyr), 511. 
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Rogel,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Juan  (missionary), 
512. 

Rolle,  Rev.  Charles,  161. 

R.  C.  Soc.  for  diffusion  of  knowledge 
(Cinn.),  180. 

Romero,  Capt.,  48. 

Romero,  Jos6,  514. 

Rosalia  (Pisidia),  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  P. 
Northrop,  . . . 1881,  329. 

Rosati,  C.  M.,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  156- 
170,  passim;  tit.  bp.  Tenegra  (Bo- 
etia),  329;  506,  514n. 

Rosecrans,  Rt.  Rev.  Sylvester  W.,  191, 
193;  tit.  bp.  Pompeiopolis  (Cilicia), 
328. 

Rosweydus,  Bollandus’  tribute  to, 
296,  297;  334-335. 

Rothenstein,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Rev.,  The  Am. 
army  in  the  European  conflict  . . ., 
362-364 ; Benedictine  monachism, 
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Zela  (Hellespont),  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Le- 
fevere  [ ? Lefevre),  . . . 1841,  330. 

Zeugma  (Syria),  Rt.  Rev.  John  M. 
Farley,  . . . 1895,  330. 

Zevellos,  S.J.,  novice  (martyr),  San- 
cho  de,  498. 

If  Bp.  Rezino,  tit.  bp.  Adramyttium 
(Procnslr  Asia),  1709,  . . . 324  n. 
(v.  vi.),  why  not  Bp.  Ponce  ...  tit. 
bp.  Adramyttium  (Procnslr.  Asia), 
. . . 1751,  v.  iv.,  176;  and  Bp.  Tre- 
jada,  . . . tit.  bp.  Trikka  (Trikala), 
. . . 1735,  v.  iv.,  175-176? 
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THE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  HISTORICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION1 

When  the  call  went  out  in  June,  1884,  for  a meeting  to  be 
held  at  Saratoga  the  following  September,  with  the  purpose  of 
organizing  into  an  American  Historical  Association  teachers, 
specialists,  writers  and  others  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
historical  study  in  this  country,  the  outlook  was  by  no  means  a 
favorable  one.* 

Although  the  project  was  strongly  encouraged  on  all  sides, 
particularly  by  the  religious  press  of  the  country,  the  number 
of  students  capable  of  taking  a serious  share  in  the  work  of  his- 
torical research  then  being  promoted  in  the  United  States  was 
indeed  limited.  There  were  at  that  time  scarcely  twenty  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  in  our  leading  educational  institutions 
who  were  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  class  in  history.  In  most 

1 Address  read  at  the  Inaugural  Session  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical 
Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  30,  1919.  Some  fifty  Catholic  scholars 
were  present  at  the  organization  of  this  new  national  society.  The  object  of  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Association  is  to  promote  study  and  research  in  the 
field  of  Catholic  history.  The  Association  is  composed  of  three  Conferences  on  An- 
cient Church  History,  Medieval  Church  History,  and  Modern  Church  History.  Such 
a society  makes  it  possible  to  bring  into  one  body  all  the  Catholic  historical  scholar- 
ship of  the  United  States.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Lawrence 
F.  Flick,  M.D.,  LL.D.;  Vice-Presidents , Rev.  Richard  H.  Tierney,  S.J.,  and  Rev. 
Victor  O'Daniel,  O.P.,  S.T.M.;  Secretary , Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  Ph.D.;  Treasurer , Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  T.  C.  O'Reilly,  D.D.,  V.G.;  Archivist , Rev.  Peter  Guilday,  Ph.D. 
The  Executive  Council  includes,  with  the  above-named  officers.  Rev.  Gilbert  P. 
Jennings,  LL.D.  (Cleveland),  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  D.D.,  V.G. 
(New  York),  Rev.  Dr.  Souvay,  C.M.  (St.  Louis),  Rev.  William  Busch,  L.M.H.Sc. 
(St.  Paul),  and  Rev.  Zephyrin  Engelhardt,  O.F.M.  (Santa  Barbara,  Calif.).  The 
First  Annual  Meeting  will  take  place  December  27-30,  1920. 

1 Payers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  Vol.  i.  No.  1,  p.  5. 
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cases,  history  was  merely  an  adjunct  to  some  other  science. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  some  of  our  leading  universities  and  col- 
leges were  cautiously  considering  whether  a professorship  of 
history  could  or  could  not  be  established;  and  even  so  well 
known  a scholar  as  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  warned  a group 
of  students  at  the  time  that  to  fit  themselves  for  such  a pro- 
fessorship would  be  the  height  of  imprudence.* 

Since  then  the  situation  has  been  completely  changed. 

To  no  other  division  of  historical  study  was  this  change  more 
welcome  than  to  ecclesiastical  history.  The  modern  period  had 
been  ushered  in  with  a systematic  assault  on  the  Church’s  past 
by  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg.  Objective  estimate  of  his- 
torical facts  and  impartiality  of  treatment  were  laid  aside  in  the 
long  sixteenth-century  struggle  for  what  may  be  termed  religious 
self-determination.  Only  after  three  hundred  years,  and  then 
under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  school  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  did  the  historical  world  reach  a better  appreciation  of 
medieval  Catholicism.  To  many,  besides  Joseph  de  Maistre, 
historical  criticism  meant  participation  in  that  general  con- 
spiracy against  the  truth  which  was  then  apparently  dominating 
the  learned  world.  This  new  era  in  modern  historiography  with 
its  more  penetrating  and  more  objective  criticism  of  Church 
history  brought  about  a series  of  vindications  of  the  Catholic 
past  of  the  world. 

Catholic  students  of  history  recognize  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
this  new  era  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Archives  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  in  1883.  At  that  time,  the  great  Pontiff  could  write  with- 
out fear  of  bias  that  the  method  of  treating  history  had  been 
turned  “into  a means  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  the  Church.” 
In  the  Saepenumero  considerantes  of  August  18,  1883,  Pope  Leo 
dealt  severely  with  the  situation  in  his  day:  History  had  become 
a deadly  poison;  it  had  created  a new  species  of  warfare  against 
the  Christian  faith;  it  had  become  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  parties  and  to  the  passions  of  men;  it  was  imbuing  the  minds 
of  the  young  with  disgust  for  venerable  antiquity  and  with  an 
overweening  contempt  for  most  holy  personages;  it  had  strayed 
far  trout  the  path  it  had  trod  in  olden  times  when  it  was  the 

* fit*  lutortcuw  Historical  Association  (1884-1909).  article  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson, 
wav.  VU  tk*  A mericon  Historical  Review,  Vol.  xv,  (1909),  pp.  1-13. 
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preceptor  of  life  and  the  light  of  truth;  it  had  become  the 
approver  of  vice  and  the  slave  of  corruption.  In  this  same  letter 
which  opened  the  historical  treasures  of  Rome  to  the  world,  the 
Pontiff  laid  down  in  the  clearest  terms  the  fundamental  principle 
which  should  guide  the  Catholic  method  in  historical  study. 

No  effort  should  be  spared  to  refute  inventions  and  falsehoods;  and 
the  writers  must  always  bear  this  rule  in  mind:  that  the  first  law  of 
history  is,  not  to  dare  to  utter  falsehood;  the  second,  not  to  fear  to 
speak  the  truth;  and,  moreover,  no  room  must  be  left  for  suspicion  of 
partiality  or  prejudice.4 

Students  of  history  can  well  recognize  in  this  noble  utterance 
of  Pope  Leo  one  of  the  contributing  causes  to  the  renaissance  of 
historical  interest  centering  around  the  year  1884.  In  the 
changed,  indeed  sympathetic,  attitude  of  scholarship  in  this 
country  since  that  time  towards  the  past  history  of  the  Church, 
foremost  stands  the  influence  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  founders  of  the  Association  in  that  year  were,  without 
knowing  it,  at  the  beginning  of  a new  and  more  fruitful  era  in 
the  development  of  American  historiography.  The  forty  gentle- 
men who  met  at  Saratoga  on  September  9, 1884,  for  the  inaugural 
session  of  the  Association  began  their  conference  with  the  problem 
of  defining  their  relationship  to  existing  historical  organizations. 
The  decision  to  form  an  independent  society,  and  one  open  to  all 
interested  in  historical  study,  was  quickly  reached.  Doctor 
Jameson  has  described  this  meeting  as  follows: 

The  simple  constitution  then  framed,  and  adopted  the  next  day,  has 
with  slight  alterations  served  the  Association  to  the  present  time.  But 
its  preparation  brought  up  at  once  some  of  the  gravest  questions  of  the 
society’s  future,  questions  vividly  debated  in  the  committee.  Should  the 
effort  be  made  to  form  something  like  an  Academy  of  History,  small  in 
numbers,  imposing  in  the  weight  of  its  individual  members,  and  exerting 
through  that  weight  a powerful  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
science;  or  should  the  society  be  a more  popular  body  into  which  any 
respectable  and  educated  person  interested  in  history  might  be  admitted? 
One  who  stood  upon  the  losing  side  of  the  question  has  since  described 
it  as  being  “whether  we  should  try  to  be  as  big  as  possible  or  as  good 
as  possible.”  This  has  a specious  sound,  but  “good”  in  such  matters 

4 Pope  Leo*#  Letter  to  Cardinals  di  Luca,  Pitra,  and  Hergenroether  will  be  found 
in  English  in  the  Are  Maria  (Notre  Dame),  Vol.  xix  (1883),  pp.  741-761,  and  in 
Latin  as  an  Appendix  to  Stang,  Hutoriographia  Eccleriastica.  Louvain,  1897. 
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is  good  in  relation  to  the  existing  conditions  and  the  possibilities  of 
achievement.  Nothing  has  prevented  any  member  from  presenting  to 
the  Association  as  learned  and  profound  a paper  as  he  might  have  pre- 
sented to  a select  forty  having  thirty-nine  specialties  different  from 
his;  and  in  any  body,  the  older  heads  have  their  full  share  of  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  largely  has  the  American  public,  scientific  or 
other,  shown  itself  disposed  to  defer  to  the  authority,  in  any  time,  of 
forty  Immortals — immortals  voiceless  for  lack  of  endowment,  and  unable 
to  obtain  governmental  support  unless  with  governmental  selection? 
Diffusion  of  influence,  diffused  participation,  is  the  democratic  mode. 
The  older  element  is  quickened  and  helped  by  the  presence  of  the  younger; 
the  wiser,  even,  by  the  presence  of  those  whom  in  American  life  they 
must  perforce  address.  It  would  be  hard  to  persuade  anyone  who 
has  attended  a meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and 
carefully  watched  what  goes  on,  in  and  out  of  the  formal  sessions,  that 
a gathering  from  which  nine-tenths  of  the  present  attendants  were 
absent  would  do  as  much  good  for  the  common  cause.* 

The  story  of  the  Association’s  success  during  the  past  thirty- 
five  years  is  too  well  known  to  need  review  in  this  paper.  It  has 
been  justly  claimed  that  no  historical  society  in  the  world  has 
been  more  extensively  useful  to  its  countrymen.  None  who 
participated  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  Association  that 
pleasant  September  day  in  1884  ever  regretted  his  share  in  its 
foundation. 

We  are  honored  this  morning  by  the  presence  of  one  who 
was  present  in  Saratoga  as  a Founder  of  the  Association.  Doctor 
Jameson  may  not  be  known  personally  to  the  majority  of  those 
present  at  this  meeting,  but  those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  his 
friendship  have  learned  to  esteem  him  as  a sincere  admirer  of 
the  historic  past  of  our  Church,  as  one  whose  life  has  been  given 
generously  and  uncomplainingly  to  the  steady  advance  of  his- 
torical study  in  this  country  and  abroad.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  him  among  us  this  morning,  thirty-five  years  afterwards, 
at  the  inaugural  session  of  this  new  national  Catholic  Historical 
Association,  and  I rejoice  to  have  the  opportunity  at  this  auspic- 
ious moment  to  pay  to  him  a tribute  of  high  regard  and 
appreciation  for  all  he  has  done  during  the  past  generation  in 
making  Catholic  history  better  understood. 

The  twofold  purpose  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
namely,  to  advance  the  interests  of  American  history  and  of 

* As  in  note  3. 
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general  history  in  America  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  from  the 
beginning.  There  is  this  difference  among  Catholic  students 
of  history:  many  societies  for  the  study  of  American  Catholic 
history  have  been  founded;  but  in  the  field  of  general  Church 
history  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  at  national  organization 
on  the  part  of  American  Catholics,  while  in  that  of  the  church 
history  of  America,  Catholic  scholarship  in  the  United  States 
has  had  a better  representation  since  1884  than  any  other  religious 
body. 

The  year  1884  will,  therefore,  be  perpetually  memorable  in 
American  Catholic  history. 

The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  held  in  November- 
December,  1884,  saw  the  high-water  mark  of  this  national  in- 
terest in  our  Catholic  past.  For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  her  phenomenal  growth  after  the  Civil  War,  the  Church  acted 
and  thought  as  a national  body;  and  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  to 
the  Faithful  at  the  close  of  the  Council  we  find  this  striking 
Charge: 

Train  your  children  to  a love  of  history  and  biography.  Inspire 
them  with  the  ambition  to  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to 
any  honest  inquiry.  . . . Teach  your  children  to  take  a special  interest 
in  the  history  of  our  own  country.  We  consider  the  establishment  of 
our  country’s  independence,  the  shaping  of  its  liberties  and  laws  as  a 
work  of  special  Providence,  its  framers  ’building  wiser  than  they 
knew’,  the  Almighty’s  hand  guiding  them.  ...  As  we  desire  therefore 
that  the  history  of  the  United  States  should  be  carefully  taught  in  all 
our  Catholic  schools,  and  have  directed  that  it  be  specially  dwelt  upon 
in  the  education  of  the  young  ecclesiastical  students  in  our  preparatory 
seminaries;  so  also  we  desire  that  it  form  a favorite  part  of  the  home 
library  and  home  reading.  We  must  keep  firm  and  solid  the  liberties 
of  our  country  by  keeping  fresh  the  noble  memories  of  the  past,  and 
thus  sending  forth  from  our  Catholic  homes  into  the  arena  of  public 
life  not  partisans  but  patriots.* 

The  whole  country  was  awake  in  1884  for  the  first  time  to 
the  patriotic  impulses  which  vivified  our  past  history.  At  the 
first  preliminary  meeting  in  1884  of  those  who  are  today  the 
founders  of  our  splendidly  equipped  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, Justin  Winsor  said: 

• To  be  found  in  the  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
(ad  finem).  Baltimore,  1885. 
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We  have  come,  gentlemen,  to  organize  a new  society,  and  fill  a new 
field.  Existing  historical  societies  are  local,  by  State  and  division  of 
States,  and  give  themselves  only  to  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
The  only  one  not  plainly  by  its  title  local,  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  is  nevertheless  very  largely  confined  in  its  researches  to  New 
England  subjects,  though  it  sometimes  stretches  its  ken  to  Central 
America  and  the  Northwest.  But  our  proposed  name,  though  American 
by  title,  is  not  intended  to  confine  our  observation  to  this  continent. 

We  are  to  be  simply  American  students  devoting  ourselves  to  historical 
subjects,  without  limitation  in  time  or  place.  So  no  one  can  regard  us 
as  a rival  of  any  other  historical  association  in  this  country.  We  are 
drawn  together  because  we  believe  there  is  a new  spirit  of  research 
abroad — a spirit  which  emulates  the  laboratory  work  of  the  naturalists, 
using  that  word  in  its  broadest  sense.  This  spirit  requires  for  its  sus- 
tenance mutual  recognition  and  suggestion  among  its  devotees.  We 
can  deduce  encouragement  and  experience  stimulation  by  this  sort  of 
personal  contact.  Scholars  and  students  can  no  longer  afford  to  live  iso- 
lated. They  must  come  together  to  derive  that  zest  which  arises  from 
personal  acquaintance,  to  submit  idiosyncrasies  to  the  contact  of  their 
fellows,  and  they  will  come  from  the  convocation  healthier  and  more 
circumspect.  The  future  of  this  new  work  is  in  the  young  men  of  the 
historical  instinct — largely  in  the  rising  instructors  of  our  colleges;  and 
I am  glad  to  see  that  they  have  not  failed  us  in  the  present  movement. 

. . . Those  of  us  who  are  older  are  quickened  by  their  presence.7 

What  Justin  Winsor  was  to  the  country  at  large,  John  Gilmary 
Shea  was  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States.  These 
two  scholars  had  much  in  common,  and  some  of  Shea’s  most 
scholarly  work  was  done  for  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America , which  has  justly  given  to  Winsor  a unique  place  in 
American  historiography.  Shea’s  fine,  delicate  enthusiasm  can 
be  seen  beneath  those  words  from  the  Pastoral  which  have  just 
been  quoted,  for  he  was  called  to  Baltimore  during  the  Council 
to  confer  with  the  prelates  on  his  History  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States.  No  man  felt  the  new  spirit  abroad  more  keenly 
than  he.  On  August  3,  1884,  he  wrote  to  Monsignor  Lambing: 

I never  knew  a greater  interest  to  be  felt  or  shown  in  the  history  of 
Notre  M be  la  Sainte  Eglise  Cathdique , Apostolique  et  Romaine  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  This  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me,  and  I trust  we 
can  encourage  and  maintain  this  feeling. 

Both  Winsor  and  Shea  had  vision — to  use  a commonplace  of 
today.  Winsor  was  chairman  of  the  preliminary  meetings  which 

7 Papers  of  the  AHA,  L c.,  p.  11. 
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brought  the  American  Historical  Association  into  existence; 
Shea  presided  over  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Historical  Society  of  New  York.  Both  gentlemen  declined  the 
presidency  of  the  Society  they  helped  to  bring  to  life,  for  both 
were  working  at  the  time  on  volumes  which  have  since  made 
them  known  to  the  scholars  of  two  continents.  The  work  they 
began  has  flourished  with  vigor  down  to  our  own  day.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  over 
five  hundred  organizations  bearing  the  name  of  historical  society. 
Secretary  Leland  of  the  American  Historical  Association  has 
described  this  growth  as  follows: 

The  American  Nation  more  perhaps  than  any  other  is  curious  as  to 
its  history.  Possibly  this  is  because  the  American  regards  the  history  of 
his  country,  or  at  any  rate  of  his  State  or  locality,  as  a personal  matter. 
Much  of  it  has  been  made  within  the  period  covered  by  his  own  memory; 
he  himself  or  his  ancestors  have  had  a part  in  making  it;  the  beginnings 
of  America  are  not  so  remote  as  to  defy  the  imagination.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  the  explanation,  there  are  more  historical  societies  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country.  They  are  devoted  for  the  most 
part  to  the  history  of  various  territorial  areas,  but  there  are  some  that 
occupy  themselves  with  other  fields.  Of  such  probably  none  have 
greater  possibilities  of  usefulness  than  those  which  are  concerned  mainly 
with  church  or  religious  history.  There  are  not  many  of  these — the 
American  Baptist  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  New  England 
Baptist  Historical  Society  of  Boston,  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  Historical  Societies, 
both  naturally  of  Massachusetts,  are  the  only  societies  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  non-Catholic  denominations  that  find  mention  in  a report 
made  some  years  ago  to  the  American  Historical  Association.1 

In  the  field  of  religious  history  a better  representation  is  seen 
in  the  number  of  Catholic  historical  societies  founded  since  that 
date  and  in  the  fine  quality  of  the  studies  published  by  these 
organizations.  Our  oldest  Catholic  Historical  Society  is  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
founded  in  July,  1884. 9 Letters  were  sent  out  on  July  4,  1884, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  its  founders  was  held  on  July  22  of  that 
year.  The  minutes  of  that  meeting  are  very  instructive.  The 

* Concerning  Catholic  Historical  Societies , article  by  Waldo  G.  Leland,  in  the 
Catholic  Historical  Review,  Vol.  ii,  p.  389. 

9 The  American  Catholic  Historical  Society , article  by  Rev.  William  Lallou,  in 
the  Catholic  Historical  Review,  Vol.  i,  pp.  193-195. 
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reasons  for  the  Society  were  quite  plainly  described:  the  early 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  was  comparatively 
unknown;  valuable  records  and  traditions  were  being  lost  for 
want  of  a corporate  body  to  gather  them  together;  interest  in 
church  history  in  general  was  very  weak.  “The  object  of  this 
Society,”  we  read  in  its  Charter,  “shall  be  the  preservation  and 
publication  of  Catholic  American  historical  documents,  the  in- 
vestigation of  Catholic  American  history,  especially  that  of 
Philadelphia.”10  The  success  of  this  undertaking  is  seen  in  the 
quarterly  publication,  the  Records , which  is  now  in  its  thirtieth 
volume. 

The  second  of  these  Societies — the  United  States  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  founded  in  New  York  on  December  9,  1884, 
owes  its  existence  mainly  to  John  Gilmary  Shea. 11  The  Third  Plen- 
ary Council  closed  on  December  7,  1884,  and  two  days  later,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  history,  at  the  invitation  of 
Doctor  Shea  and  Doctor  Richard  H.  Clarke,  met  at  the  Catholic 
Protectory  in  New  York  to  organize  the  United  States  Catholic 
Historical  Society. 

The  success  of  these  two  pioneer  Societies  has  been  equal  to 
that  of  any  similar  organization  in  the  United  States.  Both 
were  regarded  from  the  outset  by  non-Catholic  students  as 
national  Catholic  historical  societies  devoted  to  American  Church 
history. 

The  third  Catholic  Historical  Society  is  the  now  defunct  Ohio 
Valley  Catholic  Historical  Society,  organized  by  Monsignor 
Lambing,  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  February  1,  1885.  This  Society 
met  once  or  twice  and  then  disbanded.1*  Monsignor  Lambing, 
the  President,  began  in  July,  1884,  as  a private  venture,  the 
quarterly  publication  of  the  Historical  Researches  of  Western 
Pennsylvania , principally  Catholic , which  was  changed  in  the 
course  of  a year  to  the  Catholic  Historical  Researches.  After  two 
years  of  effort  to  make  it  a success,  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  the 
grand  old  man  of  American  Catholic  historical  circles  in 

10  ACHS  Records,  Vol.  i,  pp.  1-14. 

11  The  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society,  article  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann, 
LL.D.,  in  the  Catholic  Histobical  Review,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  302-307. 

M The  Story  of  a Failure : The  Ohio  Valley  Catholic  Historical  Society,  in  the 
Catholic  Historical  Review,  Vol.  i,  pp.  435-439. 
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Philadelphia,  purchased  the  Researches  in  December,  1886,  and 
published  them  until  his  death  in  November,  1911,  as  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Historical  Researches.  Later  they  were  merged  into 
the  quarterly  Records  of  the  same  Society. 

Of  the  societies  founded  since  1884,  there  were : the  Brooklyn 
Catholic  Historical  Society,  and  the  New  England  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  established  in  1901,  both  of  which  have 
apparently  ceased  to  function;  the  Catholic  Historical  So- 
ciety of  St.  Paul,  founded  in  1905,  the  Acta  et  Dicta  of  which 
are  becoming  more  valuable  with  each  number;  the  Maine 
Catholic  Historical  Society  founded  by  the  scholarly  Doctor 
Walsh,  Bishop  of  Portland,  in  1913,  which  publishes  the  Maine 
Catholic  Historical  Magazine,  now  in  its  eighth  volume;  the 
Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis,  founded  by  a group 
of  Catholic  scholars  of  that  city  in  1917,  which  publishes  the 
St.  Louis  Catholic  Historical  Renew ; and  the  Illinois  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  founded  at  Chicago,  in  February,  1918, 
which  issues  a scholarly  quarterly — the  Illinois  Catholic  Historical 
Review.  “During  the  past  five  years,”  to  use  Mr.  Leland’s 
words,  “there  has  appeared  from  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  the  Catholic  Historical  Review,  which  has  received 
most  favorable  notice  from  the  historical  profession  in  general 
and  which  promises  to  become  the  recognized  organ  of  all  Ameri- 
can Catholic  historical  activity.”1* 

To  start  an  entirely  new  organization  in  this  field  requires 
very  serious  reasons.  In  describing  the  formation  of  the  Catholic 
Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis,  Father  Rothensteiner  says: 

In  an  age  of  innumerable  societies,  associations  and  unions,  for  every 
conceivable  purpose,  it  may  seem  supererogatory  and  utterly  hopeless  to 
come  forward  with  our  Society.  ...  A society  for  the  suppression  of 
all  societies  would  appear  to  many  weary  souls  as  of  greater  importance. 
Yet  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  the  bad  and  indifferent 
organizations,  there  are  also  many  of  high  character  and  distinct  useful- 
ness. Hie  living  principle  of  every  kind  of  activity  being  one  with  its  pur- 
pose, it  follows  that  the  higher  the  purpose  of  an  institution,  the  more 
highly  must  we  value  the  institution  itself,  provided  its  proposed  end 
could  not  be  better  attained  in  other  ways.14 

These  words  may  well  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of  all  that 
* As  in  note  7. 

M Bt.  Louis  Catholic  Historical  Resists,  Vol.  i,  p.  8. 
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follows.  Creative  agencies  of  a broader  and  deeper  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  cannot  be  confined  to  Catholic  his- 
torical groups  such  as  those  mentioned  above.  The  combined 
action  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
is  just  beginning,  after  twenty  years’  effort,  to  save  the  public 
schools  and  the  non-sectarian  colleges  from  their  present  state  of 
mal-organization  in  the  historical  sciences.  One  has  but  to  study 
the  conclusions  of  the  different  committees  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  to  realize  that  the  great  change  which  has 
come  into  the  teaching  of  political  history  could  never  have 
occurred,  were  it  not  for  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Seven 
and  the  Committee  of  Eight  which  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
curriculum  of  history  in  most  of  the  school)  in  this  country. 

The  Catholic  school  system  needs  a similar  guidance,  and  the 
work  to  be  done  is  too  vast  for  any  one  scholar  or  for  any  one 
local  group  of  historical  scholars.  The  voice  that  speaks  must 
represent  the  whole  country  and  the  best  historical  talent  in  the 
land. 

Historical  scholars  of  today,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and 
those  negligible  ones,  recognize  with  sympathy  the  part  the 
Church  has  had  in  the  civilization  of  the  world.  But  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  that  historical 
Catholic  past.  The  spirit  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
has  never  been  a provincial  one,  but  the  incorporation  of  the 
Association  by  the  Government  in  January  1889,  created  a 
dependence  on  the  Smithsonian  Institution  which  has  affected 
the  publishing  of  articles  on  religious  history.  In  regard  to  this 
censorship,  I quote  from  Doctor  Jameson’s  illuminating  article 
on  the  American  Historical  Association : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  likely,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  somewhat  anomalous  function,  to  confine  himself  to  the  exclusion, 
from  a report  presented  to  Congress  of  matter  such  as  is  usually  excluded 
from  other  reports  offered  to  that  body.  This,  however,  effects  two 
serious  limitations,  the  one  based  on  political,  the  other  on  religious, 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  probable,  for  instance,  that  the 
As  odation  could  print  in  a governmental  volume  such  an  article 
as  that  which  Professor  Hart  contributed  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
old  papers.  The  Biography  of  a Riser  and  Harbor  Bill,  a most  plain-spoken 
analysis  of  recent  Congressional  proceedings.  In  the  second  place.  Con- 
gress has  a peculiar  traditional  feeling  with  regard  to  the  printing  of 
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religious  matter.  The  religion  of  the  Hopi  or  the  Igorrote  is  deemed 
a legitimate  subject  for  historical  discussion  in  a scientific  publication 
of  the  government.  Not  so  the  Christian  religion.  While  excellent 
reasons  for  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  its  history,  in  volumes  paid  for 
by  public  taxation,  must  occur  to  every  right-thinking  mind,  instances 
of  unreasonable  objection  on  the  part  of  individual  members,  or  of 
unreasonable  clamor  on  the  part  of  portions  of  the  public  have  pushed 
Congress  into  strange  extremes  of  caution.  An  impartial  essay  on  the 
Spiritual  Franciscans  of  the  thirteenth  century  or  the  Interdict  as 
practised  in  the  twelfth  would  seem  to  be  a perfectly  non-explosive 
compound;  but  the  authorities  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  inter- 
preting the  mind  of  Congress  as  by  long  experience  they  have  found  it, 
have  ruled  that  such  discussions  fall  outside  the  lines  of  the  Annual 
Reports.  The  limitation  thus  effected  is  a grave  one,  especially  in  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  medieval  history  with  the  Church  omitted 
would  almost  be  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.1' 

There  is  but  one  Society  in  the  United  States  devoted  to 
ecclesiastical  history  in  its  broadest  sense — the  American  Society 
of  Church  History.  Founded  in  1888,  by  Philip  Schaff,  it  held 
annual  meetings  in  New  York  and  published  a volume  of  papers 
each  year  until  1896  when  it  was  merged  into  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  becoming  the  Church  History  Section.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  the  merger  was  not  an  acceptable  one  to  all 
concerned;  in  1906,  the  Society  was  reorganized  as  an  inde- 
pendent organization.  There  are  some  Catholics  in  its  member- 
ship, and  a few  papers  by  Catholic  students  have  been  printed 
during  the  past  thirty-one  years. 

A distinctly  Catholic  organization  with  the  definite  object  of 
promoting  interest  in  Catholic  history  both  in  this  and  other  lands, 
of  this  and  other  ages,  seems  necessary,  if  the  Church  is  to  be 
recognized  in  her  true  position  as  the  sacred  and  perpetual 
mother  of  all  that  is  best  and  holiest  in  modern  civilization. 

An  American  Catholic  Historical  Association  would  arouse 
among  Catholics  in  this  roseate  land  of  opportunity  an  instinct 
of  love  and  veneration  for  the  religious  history  of  the  world. 
This  ideal  any  scholar  or  any  group  of  scholars  might  well  con- 
sider fitting  for  the  work  of  a lifetime;  for  the  one  ultimate  end 
of  such  an  organization,  tne  one  doctrine  upon  which  it  is  built, 
the  only  one  upon  which  it  may  rest  in  all  surety  of  purpose,  is  to 
promote  among  those  who  rejoice  in  the  name  of  Catholic  a more 
U Ai  in  note  3. 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth. 

This,  then,  is  the  project  which  I have  the  honor  of  placing 
before  you  this  morning.  It  is  a project  commensurate  with  the 
historical  scholarship  existent  in  the  Church  of  our  beloved 
country.  Ambitious  in  its  design,  it  is  essentially  necessary  in 
its  concept,  if  the  glorious  annals  of  our  Faith  are  to  be  made 
known  in  all  their  beauty  to  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike. 
For  twenty  centuries  the  Church  has  never  faltered  in  its  mar- 
velous work  of  civilization.  Across  the  ages  its  doctrine  has 
shown  the  road  to  salvation;  its  apostolate  has  guided  mankind 
into  ways  of  righteousness;  its  institutions  have  ever  been 
rallying  the  hosts  of  God  against  the  powers  of  evil;  its  struggles 
and  triumphs  have  attracted  to  its  side  men  and  women  of  every 
creed  and  race;  and  its  salutary  influence  upon  life,  upon  letters, 
arts,  sciences,  and  culture  has  never  slackened  since  the  day 
when  Pentecost’s  fire  set  ablaze  the  hearts  of  men  with  the 
highest  idealism  the  world  has  seen. 

Rev.  Peter  Guilday,  Ph.D., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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FATHERS  BADIN  AND  NERINCKX 

AND  THE  DOMINICANS  IN  KENTUCKY 

A LONG  MISUNDERSTOOD  EMSODE  IN  AMERICAN  CHURCH  HISTORY* 

It  is  not  without  considerable  regret  that  we  undertake  to 
give  the  readers  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Review  an  historical 
account  of  the  early  Dominicans  of  Kentucky  in  their  well-known 
misunderstanding  with  Revs.  Stephen  T.  Badin  and  Charles 
Nerinckx,  two  of  the  most  noted  pioneer  missionaries  of  that 
state.  Of  itself,  the  episode  would  deserve  no  more  than  a 
casual  reference  in  a history  of  those  friars;  but,  unfortunately. 
Father  Nerinckx’s  first  biographer  has  badly  prejudiced  the  whole 
story. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Following  the  one-sided  presentation  of  the 
case  found  in  the  letters  of  Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx,  that 
author  not  merely  gives  his  readers  to  understand  that  the  blame 
for  the  trouble  which  those  two  zealous  priests  experienced  in 
Kentucky,  is  largely  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Father  Edward  D. 
Fenwick,  later  the  first  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  and  his  companions 
in  religion;  he  even  insinuates  that  the  charges  of  officiousness, 
of  want  of  zeal  and  of  laxity,  both  religious  and  ministerial,  may 
justly  be  imputed  to  these  early  Dominicans.*  For  forty  years 

1 The  sources  used  for  this  article,  besides  those  directly  referred  to  in  the  text 
and  notes,  are  principally:  Archives  of  Saint  Joseph's  Province  of  Dominicans; 
Saint  Bose's  Priory,  Springfield,  Kentucky;  Saint  Joseph's  Priory,  Somerset,  Ohio; 
Archives  of  the  Dominican  Master  General,  Rome;  the  Dominican  Fathers,  London, 
England,  and  the  Baltimore  Archdiocesan  Archives.  Among  the  books  consulted  are 
Webb,  Centenary  of  Catholicity  in  Kentucky;  Voli,  A Century' 9 Record;  DkCocrct- 
Shea,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States;  Shea,  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  Vols.  ii  and  iii;  Annates  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi  , 
Vols.  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  xi. 

* Maes,  Life  of  Res.  Charles  Nerinckx,  pp.  160-384.  Father  Maes,  when  writing 
of  this  unpleasantness,  is  singularly  unfair  to  these  early  Dominicans.  Parts  of 
Father  Nerinckx’s  letters  that  are  essential  to  show  his  extravagance  and  inner 
spirit,  are  left  out  of  the  translations.  In  some  places,  words  and  even  phrases  are 
omitted  or  added  (still  they  are  in  quotation  marks),  without  any  indication  of  such 
tampering;  or  are  so  changed  as  materially  to  affect  the  sense  of  the  originals,  to 
make  them  the  more  plausible,  and  to  render  them  the  more  telling  against  the 
missionary’s  imaginary  enemies.  Designedly  do  we  call  them  imaginary,  for  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  documents  in  the  case  shows  them  to  have  been  largely  such. 
In  some  instances  Father  Maes  makes  the  documents  practically  his  own.  See 
originals  in  Documents,  pp.  66-88. 
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this  unfair  and  injurious  representation  of  the  friars  has  gone  its 
rounds,  receiving  all  too  wide  a credence  and  tarnishing  the  fair 
names  of  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  American  Church. 
For  this  reason,  now  that  the  Diocese  of  Cincinnati  is  about  to 
celebrate  its  centenary,  we  feel  constrained  to  give  the  public 
the  present  article  in  justification  of  Ohio’s  first  ordinary.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  is  perhaps  no  more  than  a belated  contribution  to  our 
ecclesiastical  literature  demanded  in  the  interest  of  historic  truth 
and  fair-mindedness. 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Fenwick,  O.P.,  was  bom  in  Maryland,  but 
was  sent  in  his  youth  to  the  college  of  the  English  Dominicans, 
Bomheim,  Belgium.  On  the  completion  of  his  classical  course 
the  young  American  entered  the  Order  to  which  his  preceptors 
belonged.  This  was  in  1788.  One  of  his  prime  purposes  in  this 
step  was  to  establish  the  religious  institute  which  he  had  learned 
to  love,  in  his  native  Maryland,  that  it  might  aid  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  Catholic  religion  through  the  United  States.  Basing  his 
plan  on  that  of  the  English  fathers  at  Bomheim,  the  young 
American  conceived  the  idea  of  devoting  his  part  of  the  paternal 
estate  to  founding  a house  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic  in  the 
former  palatinate  of  Eord  Baltimore.  This  was  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work,  a center  whence  missionaries  might  go  forth  in 
all  directions  to  carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Connected  with  the  house  he  would  have  a college 
for  the  education  of  youth.  This,  he  felt,  would  aid  in  supplying 
the  pious  enterprise  with  vocations  and  means  of  support.* 

Fifteen  years,  however,  passed  before  the  young  divine  found 
the  circumstances  propitious  for  beginning  his  long-cherished 
design.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  Revolution  had  thrown 
a gloom  over,  if  not  paralyzed,  the  religious  institutes  in  France 
and  Belgium.  This,  together  with  the  anti-Order  prejudices  in 
England,  but  especially  the  fact  that  all  religious  in  the  countries 
under  French  domination  were  made  subject  to  the  diocesan 

* Rev.  E.  D.  Fenwick,  Carshalton,  England,  to  Rev.  R.  L.  Concanen,  Rome,  March 
15,  1803,  January  3,  April  14,  August  29,  and  (London)  September  1,  1804  (Archives 
of  the  Dominican  Master  General,  Codex  xiii,  731);  Fenwick,  Carshalton,  to  Bishop 
Carroll,  January  12  and  May  5,  1804  (Baltimore  Archives,  Case  3,  R 1 and  2); 
Concanen  to  Fenwick,  November  19,  1803  (Archives  of  the  Dominican  Fathers, 
London);  Palmbr,  Anglia  Dominicana  (MSS.),  Part  III,  p.  722  (ibid.)  and  Obituary 
Notices  of  the  Friar-Preachers  of  the  English  Province , p.  26. 
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ordinaries,  turned  the  minds  of  some  of  Father  Fenwick’s  English 
confreres  towards  his  American  project,  which  had  been  warmly 
espoused  by  the  authorities  at  Rome  and  heartily  welcomed  by 
Bishop  Carroll.  These  were  Revs.  Samuel  T.  Wilson,  Robert 
A.  Angier  and  William  R.  Tuite,  men  of  much  learning  and  high 
standing,  as  well  as  of  great  piety.4 

Fathers  Fenwick  and  Angier,  the  first  to  come  to  America, 
arrived  in  November,  1804,  and  were  cordially  received  by  the 
father  of  the  American  hierarchy.  Fenwick’s  design  had  been 
to  make  his  foundation  in  his  native  Maryland.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  his  disappointment  when  he  learned  that  Bishop  Carroll 
had  promised  them  to  Kentucky.  This  had  been  done  largely 
in  response  to  the  distressed  and  heartfelt  appeals  for  priests 
from  the  Catholics  of  that  state  and  its  lone  missionary.  Rev. 
Stephen  T.  Badin.*  Father  Fenwick,  however,  was  too  good 
and  zealous  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  as  well  as  too  thoroughly 
trained  a religious,  to  hesitate  to  go  wherever  the  voice  of  au- 
thority or  the  salvation  of  souls  called  him.  Accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  1805,  at  the  request  of  Doctor  Carroll,  he  journeyed  on 
to  the  west  to  learn  what  prospects  were  held  out  by  that  country 
for  his  proposed  institution.  On  his  arrival  in  Kentucky,  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  both  the  people  and  Father  Badin. 
Indeed,  this  veteran  missionary  was  so  pleased  with  Fenwick 
that  he  offered  to  turn  over  his  own  and  the  church  lands  in  the 
state  to  the  friars,  and  begged  to  be  received  into  the  Order  of 
Saint  Dominic.  On  May  15,  1805,  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll 
earnestly  urging  him  to  give  his  consent  to  both  these  proposals.* 


4 Fenwick’s  letters  as  in  note  3.  Father  Wilson*  then  on  his  way  to  Kentucky* 
writing  to  Father  Concanen  from  Georgetown*  October  14*  1805,  says:  “Ever  since 
the  notice  I received  from  our  Archbishop*  Monsr.  Rocquelaure,  that  all  religious  in 
France*  being  now  secularized  by  His  Holiness*  were  entirely  under  his  jurisdiction* 
I have  turned  my  thoughts  to  America*  where  a new  prospect  opens  of  labouring 
with  success”  (Archives  of  the  Dominican  Master  General*  Codex  xiii*  731).  How 
different  this  true  reason  for  his  coming  to  the  United  States  from  that  excogitated 
by  Maes  (op.  cit.,  pp.  171-72).  For  Cardinal  Caprara’s  decree  secularizing  all  religious 
in  France,  see  Vkrmecrsch*  De  Religions  Institutis  et  Persoms , Vol.  ii,  p.  463. 

* Several  letters  of  Father  Badin  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  in  the  Baltimore 
Archives  show  how  they  sought  to  obtain  priests  for  that  mission. 

• Fenwick*  Piscataway*  Maryland*  to  Concanen*  August  1,  1805  (Archives  of 
the  Dominican  General*  as  above).  Father  Badin’s  letter  referred  to  is  in  the  Balti- 
more Archives*  Case  1*  G 9.  See  Documents,  p.  66. 
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Satisfied  with  the  promises  offered  by  that  new  state  for  the 
enterprise,  Father  Fenwick  returned  to  Maryland  to  report  to 
his  ordinary  and  to  Rome,  to  await  further  authorization  from 
the  Order’s  General  and  the  coming  of  the  other  two  recruits, 
and  to  make  preparations  for  settling  his  little  band  of  priests 
in  the  west.  On  August  1,  1805,  he  wrote  to  Rev.  R.  L.  Con- 
canen,  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  Order’s  General,  telling  him 
of  the  good  prospects  for  the  pious  undertaking  in  Kentucky, 
and  of  Father  Badin’s  proposals.  These  latter,  he  says.  Bishop 
Carroll  “applauds  and  consents  to.”7  The  friar’s  heart  was 
further  gladdened  by  the  arrival,  early  in  September,  of  Fathers 
Wilson  and  Tuite.  A month  later,  came  letters  from  Rome 
empowering  Doctor  Carroll  to  proceed  with  the  foundation  of 
the  new  Dominican  province.  Fenwick  was  detained  in  Mary- 
land by  the  settlement  of  his  paternal  estate  until  June  or  July, 
1806.  Angier,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Carroll,  was  left  there 
to  continue  his  labors  on  the  missions  until  his  presence  became 
indispensable  in  Kentucky,  and  did  not  join  his  brethren  until 
the  fall  of  1807.  But  Wilson  and  Tuite  started  on  their  west- 
ward journey  at  once  (October,  1805),  reaching  their  destination 
in  the  last  days  of  the  year. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  July  18,  1805,  Rev.  Charles 
Nerinckx,  a Belgian  priest,  had  arrived  in  Kentucky.  That 
indefatigable  missionary,  as  a later  page  will  show,  brought  from 
his  native  land  a strong  prejudice  against  the  English  Dominicans 
of  Bornheim  which  he  had  imbibed  on  mere  hearsay.  He  knew 
none  of  them.  In  Kentucky,  an  intimate  friendship  soon  arose 
between  him  and  Father  Badin.  Nor  was  the  new  missioner 
slow  to  instil  his  bias  into  the  mind  of  his  friend.  It  was  clearly 
under  this  influence  that  the  French  priest,  October  5-12,  1805, 
just  a few  days  before  Fathers  Wilson  and  Tuite  started  on  their 
journey  to  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll  a letter  which  is  a 
perfect  travesty  of  what  he  had  written  to  the  same  prelate  in  the 
previous  May.  Meanwhile,  it  must  be  noted,  he  had  seen  no 
Dominican.  Yet  all  is  now  changed.  The  French  missionary 
has  turned  a complete  somersault  of  both  mind  and  heart.  It 
would  be  not  only  unwise,  but  dangerous  and  uncanonieal  to 

7 See  note  6. 
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confer  upon  the  friars  the  woodlands  belonging  to  the  Church  in 
Kentucky.  The  reasoning  and  canon  law  which  he  adduces  for 
the  change  must  have  provoked  the  venerable  prelate  to  a smile. 
Five  months  before,  a religious  Order  was  Kentucky’s  great  need. 
Now  an  Order  might  be  even  a peril  to  its  Church.* 

Bishop  Carroll,  it  would  seem,  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
Father  Badin’s  censorious  letter  announcing  his  change  of  mind. 
At  least,  another  letter  from  the  same  missionary,  written  more 
than  six  months  afterwards,  is  proof  positive  that  the  venerable 
prelate  never  answered  it,  or  even  acknowledged  its  receipt.* 
Father  Badin  goes  so  far  in  this  document  (October  5-12,  1805), 
as  to  tell  his  ordinary  that  Father  Nerinckx  “does  strongly  sus- 
pect the  purity  of  their  [the  Dominicans’]  faith.”  This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  preconceived  prejudices  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Then  we  read:  “He  is  so  much  disheartened  at  the 
thought  of  becoming  partaker  with  them  in  the  sacred  ministry, 
that  he  spoke  with  resolution  of  his  leaving  the  State,  if  the 
Dominicans  trouble  themselves  otherwise  than  with  a college.” 
But  it  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that,  although  Bishop 
Carroll  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  he 
took  occasion  of  a later  one  from  the  same  source  to  justify  the 
friars,  and  to  assure  the  other  missionaries  of  their  untainted 
faith  and  righteousness.1' 

Such  was  the  bias  which  the  Dominicans  encountered  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  view  of  it,  one  might  expect  almost  any  action  or 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  two  clergymen  who  had  preceded 
them.  Father  Wilson  tells  us  that,  on  his  and  Father  Tuite’s 
arrival,  the  people  were  publicly  warned  against  them.  Although 
Father  Nerinckx  had  signified  his  intention  of  leaving  the  mis- 
sions, should  these  friars  undertake  any  ministerial  labors,  hardly 
have  Wilson  and  Tuite  set  foot  in  the  state  when  he  begins  to 
belittle  their  zeal  and  to  accuse  them  of  refusing  to  bear  the 

• This  document  has  two  parts.  One  is  dated  October  5,  the  other  October  12. 
1805.  By  an  oversight,  it  has  been  indexed  as  two  letters,  and  placed  under  G 10 
and  G 11,  Case  1 of  the  Baltimore  Archives.  It  is  printed,  but  with  a notable  omis- 
sion. in  the  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia , xxiii, 
160-174.  See  Documents,  pp.  68-73. 

9 Badin  to  Bishop  Carroll,  May  28,  1806  (Baltimore  Archives,  Case  A Special, 
L 14). 

19  Badin  to  Carroll  as  in  the  preceding  note. 
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heat  and  the  burden  of  the  day,  of  seeking  an  easy  life,  and  of 
caring  little  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  declares  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  words,  none  of  them  intend  to  toil  on  the  mis- 
sions, that  their  only  object  seems  to  be  to  extend  their  own 
Order,  and  that,  therefore,  their  presence  in  Kentucky  will  be  of 
scant  benefit  to  the  Church.11 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Father  Fenwick’s  positive 
intention  that  some  of  his  confreres  should  labor  on  the  missions, 
and  that,  as  may  be  seen  from  all  his  letters,  one  of  his  prime 
objects  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  province  of  Dominicans 
was  to  raise  up  missionaries  for  the  country,  it  seems  most  im- 
probable that  any  of  the  friars  ever  gave  the  Flemish  clergyman 
the  information  he  claims  to  have  received  from  them.  Fathers 
Wilson  and  Tuite,  the  first  to  arrive  in  Kentucky,  were  specially 
designed  to  teach  in  the  college  and  novitiate  which  they  proposed 
founding.  This,  if  anything,  must  have  been  what  they  told 
Father  Nerinckx;  and  their  words  were  doubtless  magnified  into 
the  sweeping  assertions  found  in  his  letters.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that,  even  after  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Flaget  and  the  days  of  a 
more  plentiful  supply  of  priests,  the  Friars  Preacher  continued  to 
devote  themselves  to  apostolic  labors  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly 
to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  their  college  and  convent.  All 
this,  together  with  their  well-known  fruitful  zeal,  their  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  their  privations  for  Christ’s  sake,  evidenced  by  many 
documents  that  might  be  laid  before  the  reader,  proves  beyond 
question  how  groundless  and  gratuitous  are  Father  Nerinckx’s 
declarations. 

Not  in  a single  line  of  his  early  letters — and  they  are  many — 
does  the  zealous  Belgian  missionary  (for  truly  zealous  he  was) 
speak  a kind  word  of  the  friars.  It  is,  therefore,  passing  strange 
to  see  the  author  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  first  life,  with  the  docu- 
ments before  him — he  cites  none  to  prove  the  statment — write: 
“Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx  had  hailed  their  advent  with 
genuine  delight,  and  gave  unsparing  and  oft-repeated  praise  to 

“Father  Wilson  to  Bishop  Carroll,  August  25,  1806  (Baltimore  Archives,  Case 
8 B,  L 6);  Nerinckx  to  same,  February  6,  1806  (ibid..  Case  8 A,  U2);  Nerinckx  to 
Joseph  Peemans,  Louvain  (?),  as  quoted  by  Peemans  in  an  account  of  the  missions 
of  Kentucky  for  the  Propaganda  (Propaganda  Archives,  America  Centrale,  Vol. 
iii,  ft.  285-260);  Maes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  168-69. 
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these  new  co-laborers.”11  Withal,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  if 
Fenwick’s  apostolic  labors  were  placed  on  one  scale-pan  of  a 
balance,  and  those  of  Nerinckx  on  the  other,  great  and  fruitful 
as  these  latter  surely  were,  those  versed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  beam 
would  tip  in  the  friar’s  favor. 

Many  things  conspired  with  Father  Nerinckx’s  preconceived 
prejudices  to  intensify  his  dislike  for  the  fathers  after  their  arrival 
in  Kentucky.  The  Rev.  Walter  H.  Hill,  S.J.,  in  a letter  to 
the  Hon.  Benj.  Webb,  observes:  “Some  one  writes  to  me, 
speaking  of  Father  Nerinckx  and  the  Dominicans:  ‘Father 
Nerinckx,  with  all  his  humility,  was  too  sensitive.’”1*  So  he 
was.  No  sooner  had  the  fathers  arrived  in  Kentucky  than  the 
people,  because  of  the  undue  rigor  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  the  other  missionaries,  flocked  to  them  from  far  and  wide 
for  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments.  This,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  own  letters,  Father  Nerinckx,  pious  as  he  was,  could  not 
bear  with  equanimity;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  his 
pique  added  poignancy  to  his  pen.14 

So,  too,  as  Father  Hill  further  remarks,  the  good  priest’s 
notorious  letter  of  June  SO,  1808,  shows  that  he  was  deeply  of- 
fended by  the  loss  of  Saint  Ann’s  Parish,  the  largest  in  the  State, 
through  the  Dominicans.  But  this  was  no  fault  of  theirs. 
Although  he  had  been  in  charge  of  Saint  Ann’s  hardly  a year 
when  it  was  placed  under  the  permanent  care  of  the  friars  by 
the  vicar-general.  Father  Badin,  possibly  by  Bishop  Carroll  him- 
self, it  was  Father  Nerinckx’s  favorite  of  all  the  missions.  His 
chagrin,  it  may  have  been,  was  all  the  greater  because  he  was 

u Maes,  op.  tit.,  p.  169. 

u Rev.  Walter  H.  Hill,  S.J.,  Saint  Louis,  to  Hon.  Benj.  Webb,  July  9,  1880 
(Archives  of  Saint  Joseph's  Province). 

14  The  way  in  which  Maes  (op.  tit.,  p.  172)  attempts  to  explain  the  popularity 
of  the  Dominicans  in  Kentucky,  reminds  one  strikingly  of  Prescott*s  elucidations 
of  the  Church’s  influence  on  the  faithful.  “Drawn  [he  says]  by  the  novel  ceremonial 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  its  picturesque  dress,  which,  as  experience  teaches,  are 
powerful  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  people  unused  to  such  interesting  displays,  the 
Catholics  flocked  to  them  from  far  and  wide.”  Maes’  un-Catholic  bit  of  philosophy, 
however,  falls  quite  flat,  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  people  began  to  “flock”  to  the 
friars  when  there  were  only  two  of  them  (Wilson  and  Tuite)  in  the  State,  and  while 
these  lived  miles  apart.  Surely  there  was  then  little  chance  for  “display”  of  “novel 
ceremonial,”  etc.  The  true  explanation  of  the  friars’  popularity  is  the  more  orthodox 
and  kindlier  ministrations  which  the  people  received  at  their  hands. 
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thus  thwarted  in  the  plan  which  he  had  conceived  of  erecting  a 
brick  church  in  this  settlement.11 

Father  Badin  was  a Frenchman;  Father  Nerinckx  a Bel- 
gian. Three  of  the  Dominicans  were  British.  The  other  was 
an  American;  but  he  was  of  English  origin,  and  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  abroad  with  Englishmen.  Nearly  all  the 
people  in  Kentucky  were  Americans,  but  of  English  descent. 
Now  experience  and  history  both  teach  us  that  different  nation- 
alities are  often  as  so  many  misfitting  cogs  that  prevent  even  the 
mill  of  Christ  from  running  smoothly.  This  is  why  we  have  had 
friction  in  church  circles  through  all  the  country,  where  for- 
eigners have  gathered  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  play  to 
national  prejudices.  Documents  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
such  an  influence  had  its  part  in  the  disagreement  of  which  we 
speak. 

Father  Nerinckx’s  letters  show  that  with  his  love  of  God  he 
joined  an  intense  attachment  to  his, countrymen.  This  led  to 
the  desire  of  surrounding  himself  with  clergymen  from  his  native 
land,  and  caused  him  to  conceive  the  plan  of  making  at  least  a 
part  of  Kentucky  a mission  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in  charge 
of  Belgian  priests.16  One  cannot  in  reason  blame  him  for  so 
laudable  an  aim.  But  when  he  suffered  himself,  as  he  certainly 
did,  to  be  so  incensed  at  the  Dominicans  whose  presence  was  an 
obstacle  to  his  purpose,  as  to  decry  them  in  all  manner  of  ways, 
he  cannot  be  freed  from  censure.  This  is  all  the  more  true 
because  these  friars  had  gone  to  Kentucky  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  Bishop  Carroll,  who  had  promised  them  to  that  deso- 
late part  of  his  diocese  before  Father  Nerinckx  arrived  in  America. 

Possibly  the  most  insidious,  crafty  and  disloyal  heresy  the 
Church  has  had  to  combat  was  that  of  Jansenism,  so  named  from 
Cornelius  Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ypres.  It  taught  that  Christ  died 
for  only  the  elect,  whose  salvation  alone  He  willed;  and  that 
nothing  good  done  by  the  reprobate — it  held  positive  reproba- 
tion— can  avail  them  aught  in  the  way  of  eternal  life.  One  can 

14  Father  Nerinckx  to  Bishop  Carroll,  June  30,  1808  ( Baltimore  Archives , Case  8 
A,  U 5). — The  mission  of  Saint  Ann,  it  seems  certain,  was  attended  by  Father 
Wilson  from  early  in  1806,  though  it  appears  to  have  remained  under  Father 
Nerinckx’s  jurisdiction  until  after  Fenwick’s  arrival  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year 

16  This  is  evident  from  many  of  Nerinckx’s  letters,  from  Peemans*  account  to 
the  Propaganda,  and  from  Maes’  biography. 
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readily  see  to  what  excesses  these  teachings  opened  the  door. 
In  a word,  Jansenism  was  Puritanic  in  spirit,  and  savored  much 
of  the  arid  and  levelling  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  Like  Galli- 
canism,  it  sought  to  restrain  the  Pope’s  authority  over  the 
Church  in  favor  of  the  bishops  and  temporal  rulers.  The  adher- 
ents of  this  sect  looked  to  the  accidentals  of  religion  rather  than 
to  the  essentials.  In  practice,  they  placed  discipline — fasting, 
for  instance,  penance  and  mortification — before  the  life-giving 
Sacraments  of  Christ.  Thus,  again,  Jansenism  was  a species  of 
Christian  Pharisaism.  Jansenists  overlooked  the  proper  part  of 
the  heart  and  the  feelings  in  worship,  preached  a discouraging 
rigorism  which  they  adorned  with  the  names  of  virtue  and  aus- 
terity, and  denounced  as  laxists  all  who  did  not  subscribe  to 
their  gloomy  and  austere  views.  Their  principles,  quite  naturally, 
led  to  extreme  severity  in  their  moral  doctrine  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacraments. 

Although  the  doctrines  of  Jansenism  were  condemned  time 
and  again,  its  followers  long  held  their  ground,  without  renouncing 
their  errors.  This  they  did  through  chicane  and  by  pretense  of 
following  the  practices  of  primitive  Christianity,  of  remaining 
Catholics  and  of  belonging  to  the  Church,  in  spite  of  the  Church. 
Their  support  of  the  absolutist  theories  of  the  times  won  them 
the  favor  of  statesmen,  while  the  cloak  of  austerity  with  which 
they  colored  their  teachings,  as  is  ever  the  case,  appealed  to 
many  of  the  faithful  with  ascetic  temperaments.  In  this  way, 
even  the  leaven  of  true  Catholic  doctrine  eventually  became 
tainted  with  the  poison.  Confession  and  communion,  the  great 
channels  of  grace  instituted  by  Christ  for  salvation,  were  admin- 
istered with  such  severity  as  to  cause  them  to  be  woefully  neg- 
lected. There  were,  it  is  true,  many  holy  persons  who  were 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Jansenism.  But  their  errors  were 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  for  they  imbibed  them  in  spite  of 
themselves.  They  were  in  good  faith.  Withal,  had  not  the 
Church  been  divine,  Jansenism  would  have  dealt  her  a death- 
blow. 

As  Father  Maes  correctly  states,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
French  and  Belgian  clergy  of  the  eighteenth  century  “were  con- 
siderably tainted  by  the  Jansenistic  teachings;”  and  that  the 
“bitter  fruits”  of  this  may  still  be  seen  in  the  neglect  of  the  Sac- 
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raments  by  the  people  and  the  severity  of  the  priests  in  the  sacred 
tribunal.  Through  no  fault  of  theirs.  Fathers  Badin  and 
Nerinckx  had  heard  this  doctrine  preached  from  the  pulpit,  had 
found  it  in  their  books,  had  been  taught  it  in  the  seminary.  The 
Belgian  clergyman  had  practiced  it  in  his  ministerial  duties  at 
home  for  twenty  years  before  coming  to  the  New  World.17 

These  Puritanic  principles  and  exaggerated  notions  of  severe 
morality  they  brought  to  America.  In  Kentucky  their  zeal  led 
them  to  practice  the  same  severity  of  discipline,  and  the  same 
rigorism  both  in  preaching  and  in  the  administration  of  the  sac- 
raments to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  abroad,  but  which 
were  not  suited  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  the  New  World. 
The  older  Catholics  of  Kentucky  had  not  been  used  to  such 
extremes  in  Maryland;  and  the  younger  did  not  always  take 
kindly  to  them.  For  this  reason,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Father  Nerinckx,  the  French  missioner  was  rather  disliked  than 
loved.  Many,  as  may  be  seen,  not  only  from  the  letters  of  the 
Dominicans  to  Bishop  Carroll,  but  from  those  of  the  other  two 
priests,  seldom  approached  the  Sacraments;  some  never.  When 
Father  Nerinckx,  stern  and  unbending  by  nature,  came  to  the 
State,  his  influence  seems  to  have  induced  his  companion  to 
become  more  rigorous  and  severe  than  ever. 

Father  Nerinckx  possessed  a calm  demeanor,  had  a quiet 
even  way,  and  was  of  serious  bearing.  This,  together  with  his 
zeal,  piety  and  personal  austerity,  made  his  ministrations  more 
acceptable  to  the  faithful  than  were  those  of  Father  Badin. 
By  many,  especially  those  of  an  ascetic  temperament,  the  former 
was  loved  and  admired  as  a spiritual  guide.  The  latter,  as  is 
admitted,  was  vivacious  and  changeable,  and  given  to  harsh, 
cutting  language.  He  had  not  a judicial  temperament.  Often 
he  was  imprudent.  Withal,  he  was  not  less  zealous  than  his 
friend.  It  would  seem  that  his  desire  to  emulate  the  Belgian 
missionary  increased  his  stringency  and  brought  about  that 
discontent  which,  when  it  was  rumored  that  he  would  likely  be 
chosen  for  the  proposed  diocese  of  Kentucky,  led  to  many  com- 
plaints against  him  to  Bishop  Carroll.  But  before  this.  Father 
Nerinckx  had  begun  to  write  bitter  things  against  the  Dominicans 
to  the  same  prelate.  Father  Badin  soon  followed  suit.  How- 

17  Maes,  op,  oil.,  pp.  169-170. 
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ever,  as  the  documents  in  the  archives  of  Baltimore  are  both 
numerous  and  long,  we  can  do  no  more  here  than  select  four, 
two  from  each  missioner,  which  suffice  to  give  a fair  idea  of  their 
correspondence  in  this  matter.1* 

Indeed,  Father  Nerinckx’s  letters  of  June  2, 1806,  and  June  80, 
1808,  are  so  harsh,  so  reproachful  alike  of  the  Dominicans  and 
the  people,  and  so  full  of  invective  that,  unless  we  knew  other- 
wise from  his  contemporaries,  they  would  convict  him  of  no  little 
conceit  and  shatter  one’s  belief  in  his  humility,  piety,  charity 
and  spirit  of  mortification.  As  it  is,  they  prove  that  his  judg- 
ment was  often  at  fault,  that  he  was  sensitive  in  the  extreme, 
and  that  he  gave  too  ready  an  ear  to  idle  gossip.  His  determi- 
nation to  gain  his  point  led  him  to  employ  language  that  was 
not  only  harsh  and  extravagant,  but  even  violent.  If  the  mis- 
sionary’s letters  are  any  index  to  his  dealings  with  the  faithful, 
his  ministrations  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  very  dis- 
tasteful to  the  greater  number.  In  short,  an  ultra  rigorist  spirit 
shines  out  on  every  page.  To  those  who  have  seen  the  original 
documents,  and  are  acquainted  with  traditions  still  living  in 
Kentucky,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  which  Father  Wilson,  writing  on  a pastoral  matter, 
makes  to  Bishop  Carroll: 

No  place  in  the  world,  dear  Sir  [he  says],  is  more  in  want  of  a prudent 
Bishop  than  Kentucky,  where  thousands  are  living  in  constant  neglect 
of  the  Sacraments,  through  the  too  great  zeal,  I fear,  of  the  former 
missioners.  Young  people  are  not  admitted  to  them  without  a solemn 
promise  of  not  dancing  on  any  occasion  whatever,  which  few  will  promise, 
and  fewer  still  can  keep.  All  priests  that  allow  of  dancing  are  publicly 
condemned  to  hell.  . . . People  taught  that  every  kiss  lip  to  lip 
between  married  persons  is  a mortal  sin.  . . . Women  refused  absolu- 
tion for  their  husbands  permitting  a decent  dance  in  their  house — not  to 
mention  a thousand  things  far  more  ridiculously  severe.1' 

Owing  to  their  length,  we  can  only  touch  on  the  more  salient 
points  of  the  two  letters  of  Father  Nerinckx  selected  for  discus- 
sion. In  that  of  June  2,  1806,  he  says  that  Father  Badin  must 
now  admit  that  he  has  seen  the  realization  of  his  (Nerinckx’s) 
prophecy  in  regard  to  the  Dominicans.  They  differ  much  from 

U The  letters  of  Father  Badin  and  Nerinckx  to  Bishop  Carroll  that  touch  on  this 
topic  would  make  a portly  volume.  They  run  from  1805  to  1810  and  are  found  in 
various  cases  of  the  diocesan  archives  of  Baltimore. 

19  The  date  of  this  letter  is  August  25,  1806  (Baltimore  Archives,  as  in  note  5). 
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Badin  in  speculative  theology,  and  wholly  in  some  points  of  prac- 
tice. Father  Nerinckx  knows  not  how  much  it  is  expedient  to 
say,  yet  he  can  positively  assert  that:  “Perhaps  they  will  mul- 
tiply the  nation;  but  they  will  neither  increase  the  joy  nor 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth.”  The  wanton  grow  more  insolent. 
Those  who  had  been  held  in  check  by  fear,  if  not  by  love,  now 
that  the  lines  are  loosened,  rush  forth  with  stiffened  necks,  boast- 
ing that  they  have  discovered  the  city  of  refuge.  The  other 
friars  (Fenwick  and  Angier)  “are  expected  to  bring  plenary  in- 
dulgences that  will  not  only  remit  penalties  due  to  sin  already 
forgiven,  but  prevent  the  incurring  of  guilt  at  all.”*® 

Father  Tuite,  he  says,  though  less  learned  than  his  colleague, 
appears  to  be  more  given  to  discipline.  The  other  (Father  Wil- 
son) appears  to  be  a man  of  great  learning;  but  his  learning  “has 
led  him,  not  to  madness,  but  to  a laxity  which,  for  want  of  the 
flavor  of  salt,  may  perhaps  be  called  infatuation.”  “Father 
Badin  terms  him  a laxist;  the  people  call  him  easy.  Whether 
he  should  be  placed  among  the  extreme  laxists  I do  not  wish  to  be 
the  judge.  I am  considered  a rigorist;  Father  Badin  both 
more  rigorous  and  harsher.”  Father  Nerinckx,  however,  seemed 
quite  unable  to  realize  that  his  practice  was  at  all  harsh  or  sting- 
ing. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Kentucky,  the  missionary  proceeds  to 
say,  Father  Badin’s  discipline  in  regard  to  matrimony  had  been 
the  occasion  of  much  complaint  and  murmuring.  But  since 
Father  Wilson’s  coming,  he  declares,  everything  in  this  matter 
is  decided  as  if  it  concerned  mere  brutes,  and  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  the  sacramental  character  and  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
ried state.*1 

Father  Nerinckx  does  not  believe  that  the  Dominicans  will 
succeed  in  founding  a convent  in  Kentucky,  as  they  are  not 
willing  to  commence  in  a humble  way;  and  he  foresees  that 
they  will  obtain  but  little  financial  aid  from  the  people.  Besides, 
he  adds,  “they  are  lovers  of  themselves,  and  are  unduly  terrified 

10  Nerinckx  to  Carroll,  June  2,  1806  (Baltimore  Archives,  Case  8 A,  U 1). 

11  Here  Father  Nerinckx  writes  at  considerable  length,  and  in  a manner  that 
must  be  pronounced  shocking.  One  of  his  expressions  is:  “Ab  illius  R [everendi] 
P [atris]  adventu  res  matrimonialis.  . . . omnino  pro  votis  equorum  ac  mulorum  in 
parte  carnali  decisa  est.”  Maes  (op.  cit.,  p.  175)  is  guilty  of  considerable  juggling 
in  his  rendition  of  this  part  of  the  missioner’s  letter.  See  Documents,  p.  80. 
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at  the  burden  of  the  day  and  the  heats.”  Should  they,  however, 
succeed  in  making  a foundation,  it  is  his  earnest  wish  that  some 
man  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religious  observance,  and  quick- 
ened with  a zeal  for  souls,  should  be  sent  from  another  house  of 
the  Order,  and  placed  in  charge.  For  what  real  good,  he  con- 
tinues, or  what  glory  to  religion,  can  be  expected,  if  such  men, 
far  removed  from  a superior  who  can  act  as  censor  to  their  lives 
and  as  guardian  of  religious  discipline,  are  placed  over  the  people 
to  form  them  to  their  own  rule  of  life?  “Be  it  far  from  me  [he 
adds,  however]  to  say  that  they  are  bad;  but  I do  think  that 
they  are  animated  with  too  little  zeal  for  religious  observance.” 

This  is  certainly  a severe  arraignment.  Its  only  palliation 
is  that  Father  Nerinckx  had  been  made  purblind  by  the  influ- 
ences of  which  we  have  spoken.  Apart  from  every  other  reason, 
the  very  lives  of  these  early  Dominicans  prove  these  extravagant 
statements  and  veiled  accusations  too  absurd  to  be  believed  by 
even  the  most  credulous.  These  early  fathers  had  as  many,  if 
not  more,  hardships  and  privations  to  bear  than  the  Flemish 
missionary;  they  bore  them  with  greater  humility  and  patience. 
Father  Nerinckx  asserts  more  than  once  that  he  writes  as  he  does 
out  of  his  love  of  God  and  zeal  for  souls.  One  almost  wonders 
if  this  can  be  true — if  his  bitter  words  were  not  largely  inspired 
by  umbrage  and  disappointment  at  the  loss  of  his  favorite  parish 
and  at  seeing  the  prospect  of  his  proposed  Belgian  mission 
dwindle.  Be  that  as  it  may,  history,  we  think,  must  pronounce 
the  fathers'  zeal  and  love  of  God  equal  to  his.  Certainly  the 
historian  knows  that  Dominican  theology  is  rather  severe  than 
lax.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Father  Concanen,  when  he 
heard  of  this  accusation,  took  occasion  to  observe  in  writing  to 
Archbishop  Carroll: 

I wish  to  be  remembered  to  Father  Fenwick  and  his  companions  at 
Kentucky.  I am  surprised  at  the  controversy  arisen  between  them  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Badin.  It  is  the  first  time  I ever  heard  of  the  Dominicans  being 
accused  of  lax  doctrine.  It  must  be  that  that  worthy  and  zealous  man, 
Mr.  Badin,  has  poisoned  his  mind  by  reading  Jansenistical  authors;  for 
surely  the  sweet  and  lenient  spirit  of  the  Church  abhors  equally  the  ex- 
tremes of  laxity  and  rigour.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  early  Church 

**  This  letter  is  dated  Rome,  August  9,  1809,  and  is  in  Case  2,  W7  of  the  Baltimore 
Archives. 
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of  Kentucky  that  these  friars  had  much  of  the  tenderness  of 
heart  and  kindly  disposition  characteristic  of  Saint  Thomas  of 
Aquin  and  Francis  de  Sales.  Of  Father  Wilson,  against  whom 
these  complaints  were  principally  made,  and  whom  Bishop  Flaget 
called  the  shining  light  of  his  diocese,  Bishop  M.  J.  Spalding  writes: 

Of  refined  and  highly  polished  manners,  as  well  as  amiable,  modest 
and  learned,  he  was  universally  admired  and  beloved.  He  was  of  retiring 
habits,  and  much  devoted  to  prayer  and  study.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  divines  who  ever  emigrated  to  America.  . . . He  died,  in  the 
same  odour  of  sanctity  in  which  he  had  lived,  in  the  summer  of  1824. 
Long  and  reverently  will  the  Catholics  of  Kentucky  remember  his 
virtues,  which  are  freshly  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  his  brethren. 

He  was  a bright  ornament  of  an  illustrious  Order,  and  its  early  history  in 
the  United  States  is  identified  with  his  biography .“ 

Indeed,  that  distinguished  theologian  and  scholar  might  have 
felt  complimented  at  being  considered  in  the  same  light  that 
Saint  Paul  was  considered  by  the  pagan  Festus,  mad  because  of 
his  learning.  “Paul  [said  Festus],  thou  art  beside  thyself:  much 
learning  doth  make  thee  mad.  And  Paul  said:  I am  not  mad, 
most  excellent  Festus,  but  I speak  words  of  truth  and  soberness” 
(Acts,  xxvi,  24-25).  The  letters  of  all  these  early  friars  show 
them  to  have  been  gentlemen,  as  well  as  possessed  of  truly 
priestly  characters  and  scholarly  attainments.  In  regard  to 
their  spirit  of  religious  discipline  and  observance,  of  which  the 
Belgian  clergyman  could  have  known  nothing — for  he  refused 
to  associate  with  them — no  more  need  be  said  than  that  one 
marvels  why  he  was  so  critical  when  it  is  remembered  that  only 
two  of  them  were  then  in  Kentucky,  and  that  they  lived  some 
twenty  miles  apart.  Wilson  was  at  Saint  Ann’s;  Tuite  near 
Bardstown.  It  is  still  more  strange  to  find  Father  Nerinckx’s 
biographer  claiming  that  he  had  “formed  a correct  idea  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  St.  Rose’s,”  when  St.  Rose’s  did  not  exist,  and 
proving  his  contention  by  Bishop  Spalding  who  states  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  Maes  cites  him  to  establish,*4 

u Spalding,  Sketches  of  the  Early  Catholic  Mis  none  in  Kentucky „ pp.  154-155. 
u Maes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  175-76  (note).  This  author  here  declares  that  Father  Ner- 
inckx  gives  “a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  St.  Rose’s.0  But,  mark!  This 
letter  was  written,  June  2,  1806.  Fenwick  was  still  in  Maryland  He  purchased 
the  farm  on  which  Saint  Rose’s  Convent  stands,  in  July,  1806,  and  took  possession  of 
it  the  following  December.  To  prove  his  contention  Nerinckx’s  biographer  quotes  a 
passage  from  Spalding’s  Life  of  Bishop  Flaget,  page  288.  Spalding,  however,  says 
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A living,  nay,  an  inspiriting  tradition  in  the  province  of 
Dominicans  which  they  established  tells  us  that  those  early 
fathers  were  scrupulously  exact  in  the  duties  of  their  state  of  life; 
and  that  they  sought,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, to  carry  out  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  their  Order. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  wrote  but  seldom,  and  to  the  de- 
structive agencies  of  time,  we  have  few  documents  bearing 
directly  on  this  subject.  Fortunately,  however,  we  have  enough 
distinctly  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  tradition.  In  1816,  for 
instance,  the  Master  General  writes  to  congratulate  the  little 
band  of  religious  on  their  spirit  of  observance.  Then,  an  extract, 
in  Italian,  from  a letter  of  the  Provincial  to  Rev.  John  A.  Hill, 
gives  us  a very  pretty  and  illuminating  account  of  their  life, 
their  studies  and  their  labors  on  the  missions.  It  informs  us 
that  their  religious  discipline  and  observance  were  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Community  life,  after  the  convent  of  Saint  Rose 
had  been  established,  was  rigidly  kept  up  in  accordance  with 
the  rule.  The  choral  office  and  the  devotions  of  the  institute 
were  observed  most  religiously.  The  community  frequently 
rose  at  midnight — never  later  than  four  in  the  morning.  Com- 
munity life  was  perfect.  The  beds  were  of  hard  straw.  Even  the 
canonical  tonsure  was  worn  by  those  not  out  on  the  missions; 
although,  for  prudence*  sake,  this  practice  was  afterwards  dis- 
continued. Considering  the  trying  labors  and  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  the  Order’s  regulations  for  abstinence  were 
perhaps  followed  too  rigidly  for  the  health  of  the  community. 
The  country  was  new  and  unsettled;  eggs  and  butter,  even  vege- 
tables, were  scarce;  fish  almost  an  unknown  luxury,  cheese 
entirely  so.  Com  bread  was  the  fathers’  chief  mainstay  of  life. 
Their  beverage  for  breakfast  and  supper  was  warm  milk  fresh 
from  the  cow;  for  dinner  it  was  usually  water.** 

that  Father  Mufios  was  sent  to  Saint  Rose's  by  the  Order’s  General  in  1828,  to 
“ reistablish”  a discipline  that  had  existed  there,  but  “had  suffered  some  relaxation” 
through  the  “distracting  cares  of  the  missionary  life.”  This  is  a far  cry  from  what 
Maes  wou'd  have  the  learned  author  to  say:  that  is,  no  discipline  had  ever  existed 
at  the  place.  Spalding  was  led  into  an  error  by  some  notes  of  Bishop  Flaget.  Mufios 
was  sent  to  Saint  Rose's  by  Bishop  Fenwick,  not  by  the  Father  General.  Neither 
was  his  mission  to  reestablish  discipline. 

11  Father  Pius  J.  Gaddi  to  Father  Wilson,  Rome,  March  16,  1816  (Archives  of 
Saint  Joseph's  Priory);  Wilson,  Kentucky,  to  Hill,  Rome,  July  23,  1820  (Propaganda 
Archives,  America  Centrale,  Vol.  iii.  No.  138). 
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From  the  same  document  we  learn  that,  owing  to  poverty, 
the  students,  and  even  the  priests,  had  occasionally  to  do  manual 
labor.  Nevertheless,  through  economy  in  time,  they  managed 
to  carry  on  classes  regularly  and  to  give  the  young  men  a good 
education.  Most  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  courses  ordinarily 
given  in  seminaries,  knew  French  and  Italian.  The  fathers 
(that  is,  those  not  engaged  in  the  college)  did  much  missionary 
work.  But  the  missions  were  a source  of  expense  rather  than  of 
income  to  the  institution.  Indeed,  they  would  have  been  happy 
had  the  missions  brought  in  enough  to  supply  the  fathers  engaged 
on  them  with  the  horses  and  secular  clothing  required  for  that 
purpose.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  young  province  was  its 
extreme  indigence,  which  often  made  the  life  of  its  members 
quite  trying.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  performing 
all  spiritual  functions  gratis.  These  things,  however,  observes 
the  Provincial,  should  not  deter  the  new  recruits  from  accom- 
panying Father  Hill  to  America;  for  they  will  still  find  food 
and  clothing,  and  with  these  one  should  be  content.  Their 
labors  will  bear  rich  fruit. 

Father  Wilson’s  statement  is  confirmed  by  a letter  of  Father 
Hill  who  had  just  arrived  from  Rome  itself.  This  document  is 
dated  November  21,  1821,  and  is  given  in  the  London  Catholic 
Miscellany , I,  327-328.  He  assures  us  that  the  diet  of  the  little 
community  was  indeed  “very  plain,”  and  their  life  “sufficiently 
austere.”  That  they  enjoyed  good  health,  he  seems  to  insinuate, 
was  a blessing  from  God,  who  “tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.” 

Having  delivered  the  tirade  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
reader,  Father  Nerinckx  proceeds  to  tell  how  he  had  formed  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  the  English  Dominicans  at  Bomheim 
before  he  left  for  America,  although  he  hardly  knew  them  even 
by  name.  This  impression  he  received  from  friends.  And  to 
give  it  the  greater  weight  he  assures  Bishop  Carroll  that  his  in- 
formants were  among  the  very  best  Catholics  of  Belgium — nay, 
precisely  the  men  who  have  been  so  generous  to  the  American 
missions.  One  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  request  him  not  to 
associate  with  the  fathers  going  to  America,  should  they  be  on 
the  same  boat  as  he.  His  friends  had  told  him  that,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  persecution  of  all  the  clergymen  who  remained  loyal 
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to  the  Church,  the  fathers  of  Bomheim  were  able,  God  only 
knows  how,  to  go  abroad  as  freely  as  the  unfaithful  priests 
who  had  subscribed  to  the  iniquitous  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy.  Furthermore,  these  Dominicans  managed  to  buy  back 
their  confiscated  property,  using  bonds  of  the  revolutionary 
republic  for  that  purpose.  Father  Wilson,  he  continues,  was 
even  elected  to  public  office,  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
prefect  of  that  department,  and  received  the  sons  of  the  Church’s 
persecutors  into  Holy  Cross  College  of  which  he  was  president. 
These  things.  Father  Nerinckx  says  he  was  informed,  aroused 
a strong  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  all  good  Catholics  that  those 
friars  were  in  at  least  tacit  agreement  with  the  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment. In  Kentucky,  he  declares,  Father  Wilson  had  spoken 
in  defense  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  Church  in 
France.  For  these  reasons,  the  missioner  cannot  doubt  but  that 
men  of  their  stamp  (< tali s farinae)  should  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  precaution.  If  they  have  not  associated  themselves  with 
iniquity,  they  have  at  least  become  scandalously  lax. 

Father  Nerinckx  now  comes  to  what  is  evidently  the  impelling 
motive  behind  his  furious  assault.  It  is  to  prevent  the  fathers 
from  becoming  the  directors  of  Kentucky’s  future  seminary, 
should  they  succeed  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  State. 
But  if  we  may  judge  from  their  letters,  his  worry  was  without 
cause;  for  nothing  seems  to  have  been  further  from  their  minds. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  see  his  fellow-countrymen,  or  those  imbued 
with  Jansenistic  principles,  in  charge  of  this  institution.16 

We  shall  let  Father  Raymond  Palmer  tell  of  the  conduct  of 
the  English  friars  in  Belgium  after  the  revolution.  His  sober 
words,  besides  offering  an  agreeable  contrast  to  Father  Nerinckx’s 
violent  declamation,  bear  the  impress  of  truth  and  bring  con- 
viction: 

After  the  French  had  established  their  government  and  peace  was 
outwardly  restored,  some  of  the  fathers,  in  1795,  returned  to  Bemhem, 
but  durst  not  openly  settle  themselves  again  in  the  convent.  In  1796 

* Although  the  missioner  expressly  states  in  this  document  that  he  writes  unasked 
(non  rogatus  quid  cm ),  Maes,  at  the  end  of  his  rendition  of  it,  puts  in  the  words 
(and  in  quotation  marks,  as  if  they  were  a translation):  “I  feel  all  the  more  free,  my 
Lord,  in  writing  to  you  as  I have  done,  . . . since  you  expect  me  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  Religion  in  this  region”  (Maes,  op.  cit.f  p.  176).  These  last  words  are 
not  in  the  letter.  See  Documents,  pp.  76-82. 
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the  possessions  of  all  religious  bodies  were  declared  national  property 
and  the  sale  of  them  was  decreed.  A commissaire  sent  to  Bemhem 
valued  the  property  at  24,806  livres;  it  so  happened  that  five  pieces  of 
the  best  land  escaped  the  man's  notice  and  were  not  sequestrated.  As 
a compensation  the  directoire  executif  offered  the  fathers  [because  they 
were  Englishmen]  the  amount  in  bons  [that  is,  bonds],  and  although  those 
notes  were  available  only  for  government  purposes  and  their  value  very 
precarious,  the  fathers  took  them  as  they  were  better  than  nothing. 

The  property  was  brought  to  auction  in  April  and  August,  1797,  and 
the  whole  was  sold  to  a perfumer  of  Antwerp  for  13,894  livres  more  than 
the  government  valuation.  This  perfumer  was  the  agent  of  the  English 
fathers,  and  so  the  convent  of  Bornhem  returned  to  the  rightful  owners. 
The  government  was  paid  with  its  bons  with  an  additional  sum  of  about 
£700.  As  soon  as  the  fathers  had  the  house  back,  they  formed  a small 
community  there  and  opened  the  college  again.  The  constitutional  oath 
was  tendered  to  them  which  they  refused;  but  a trifling  bribe  offered  in 
the  most  barefaced  manner  got  over  the  difficulty.  The  meanest  scoun- 
drels stood  at  the  head  of  affairs;  some  whom  the  fathers  had  known  in  the 
lowest  circumstances  had  thrust  themselves  by  unscrupulous  conduct 
into  public  notice  and  held  great  preferments.  . . .,T 

The  convent,  as  Father  Palmer  informs  ns,  could  not  again 
be  opened  as  such.  The  people,  unable  to  enter  the  church, 
gathered  in  the  church-yard  for  their  prayers.  Doubtless,  the 
fathers,  naturally  less  molested  because  they  were  Englishmen, 
cautiously  administered  to  the  sorrowing  faithful.  Thus  they 
were  a blessing  rather  than  the  scandal  that  Father  Nerinckx 
would  have  us  believe. 

When  Father  Wilson,  more  than  a year  afterwards,  heard  of 
the  accusations  that  had  been  made  against  him  personally,  he 
wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll  explaining  his  conduct  in  Belgium  and 
his  remarks  in  Kentucky,  and  offered  to  produce  proof  of  his 
assertions.  His  explanation  must  have  given  the  venerable 
prelate  such  satisfaction  that  he  could  now  hardly  have  desired 
the  proof,  even  had  he  wished  it  before.  From  the  Dominican's 
letter  we  learn  that  his  argument  in  Kentucky  was  to  call  Father 
Badin’s  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  accidentals  of 
religion,  or  discipline,  and  the  essentials,  or  doctrine.  This  he 
did  only  to  defend  Pius  VII,  then  so  sorely  tried  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  from  accusations  which  the  French  missionary  seemed 
disposed  to  lay  at  the  door  of  the  aged  and  distressed  Pontiff. 

17  Palmbr,  Lift  and  Timet  of  Philip  Thomas  Howard,  O.P. , Cardinal  of  Norfolk, 
pp.  £34-35. 
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Of  his  relations  with  the  French  government  at  Bornheim  the 
learned  friar  says  simply  that,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  the 
parish  priest  of  the  town  and  several  other  clergymen,  he  accepted, 
about  a year  before  his  departure  for  America,  the  position  of 
counsellor  to  the  mayor  of  Bornheim,  a young,  scrupulous  and 
inexperienced  man.  In  this  capacity  he  assisted  at  three  meetings 
of  the  council,  in  which  were  discussed  the  question  of  the  salaries 
“for  the  midwife  of  our  parish”  and  “for  the  person  who  wound 
up  the  clock  of  the  parish  church,  and  such  like  trifles.”**  He 
did  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  fathers  could  not  wear  their 
habits,  and  for  a time  were  obliged  to  live  in  hiding;  that  they 
could  not  reopen  their  house  as  a convent;  and  that  they  were 
able  to  reopen  their  college  was  because  religious  institutes 
devoted  to  teaching  had  not  been  suppressed  by  the  revolution. 
All  this  the  bishop  knew. 

Father  Wilson  tells  Bishop  Carroll  that  he  is  so  conscious  of 
his  innocence  of  the  charges  made  against  him  that  he  would  not 
have  written  this  letter,  had  he  not  been  urged  to  do  so  by  his 
brethren.  But  it  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Father 
Nerinckx’s  sources  of  information  about  the  Dominicans  at 
Bornheim,  in  his  letter  of  June  30,  1808,  seem  to  dwindle  down 
to  one  man;  and  he  is  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  dead  Mr. 
De  Wolf  of  Antwerp,  or  the  living  Mr.  Peemans  of  Louvain, 
who  had  told  him  the  ugly  things  narrated  in  the  document  just 
discussed. 

Shortly  after  writing  this  letter.  Father  Nerinckx  refused 
longer  to  attend  the  mission  of  Holy  Mary  on  the  Rolling  Fork, 
where  he  was  not  remunerated  for  his  services.*’  Prior  to  this, 
he  had  thought  of  joining  the  Trappists  who  were  then  in  Ken- 
tucky. But  now  his  troubles  seem  to  have  turned  his  thoughts 
in  this  direction  more  seriously  than  ever.  The  following  year, 
Bishop  Carroll,  writing  at  the  request  of  Father  Badin  to  dis- 
suade him  from  such  a purpose,  took  occasion  to  say: 

Perhaps  it  [the  inclination  to  join  the  Trappists]  proceeds  from  the 
difference  of  opinion,  and  consequently  of  practice,  betwixt  you  and 
some  of  your  brother  clergymen  on  certain  points  of  morality.  If  such  be 

51  October  It,  1807  (Baltimore  Archives,  Case  8 B,  L 7). 

M Father  Wilson  to  Bishop  Carroll,  August  25,  1806,  as  in  note  5;  Father  Badin 
to  same,  November  20,  1806  (Baltimore  Archives,  Case  1,  H 6). 
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the  case,  you  have  certainly  recollected  that  this  happens  everywhere,  in 
all  the  countries,  which  I have  been  in.  Often,  the  rectors  of  adjoining 
parishes  have  imbibed  different  principles.  Each  follows  those  which 
he  approves  the  best,  and  as  long  as  they  are  tolerated  by  the  Church, 
he  suffers  his  neighbour  to  pursue  them,  tho’  he  himself  pursues  a different 
course.'0 

In  the  meantime,  it  having  been  rumored  that  Father  Badin 
would  likely  be  appointed  the  first  ordinary  of  Kentucky,  com- 
plaints of  the  most  emphatic  character  against  that  missionary’s 
extreme  harshness  and  severity  began  to  arrive  at  Baltimore.*1 
So  matters  wore  along  until  June  30,  1808,  when  Father  Nerinckx 
wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll  the  letter  of  which  we  now  speak.  It  is 
another  outpouring  of  bitter  invective  against  the  friars  and  the 
people.  In  his  opinion,  things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse; 
and  still  more  serious  consequences  are  to  be  feared.  He  thus 
sums  up  his  charges  under  four  headings: 

1°.  The  dissensions,  arrogance  and  tumultuous  impudence 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky  began  with  the  coming  of  the  Domini- 
cans. Why  these  fathers  did  not  inquire  on  their  arrival,  as  he 
had  done,  what  virtues  were  to  be  implanted,  and  what  vices 
eradicated,  he  cannot  understand,  unless  their  aim  was  either  to 
please  the  people,  or  to  advance  their  own  interests.  He  doubts 
whether  they  have  gained  the  first  purpose;  but  in  temporal 
matters  they  have  met  with  fair  success.  They  have  done  noth- 
ing for  the  common  good  of  religion.  Whatever  they  get,  they 
apply  to  their  house.  The  church  of  Saint  Ann  is  in  the  same 
state  in  which  he  left  it.  Perhaps  they  intend  to  transfer  it  to 
Saint  Rose’s.  He  fears  the  same  fate  for  the  church  which  he 
had  intended  to  erect  in  Springfield.  Saint  Ann’s  Congregation, 
when  he  had  charge  of  it,  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  every 
virtue,  and  was  the  most  exemplary  in  the  state.  But  now,  he 
hears,  all  this  has  passed  like  a shadow.  Marriages  with  Prot- 
estants are  contracted  with  the  utmost  facility.  Dances  are 
permitted  in  the  day  time,  and  are  no  sin.  In  Saint  Ann’s 
Parish,  in  Scott  County,  and  on  Simpson’s  Creek,  where  “the 

,0  Bishop  Carroll  to  Father  Nerinckx,  April  12,  1807  (Baltimore  Archives,  Case 
10,  D 2);  Father  Badin  to  Bishop  Carroll,  February  17  and  March  14,  1807  (ibid.. 
Case  1,  I 1 and  8). 

11  These  charges  commenced  to  arrive  in  Baltimore  late  in  1807,  and  continued 
through  a great  part  of  1808. 
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cat  gut”  electrifies  the  feet  at  that  more  comical  than  evangelical 
practice,  dances  and  marriages  always  end  in  tumult.  At  times 
these  fathers  do  some  missionary  work,  but  only  when  there  is 
hope  of  gain.  When  there  is  nothing  but  labor  in  view,  they 
claim  to  be  religious  only.  Again,  he  would  emphatically  call 
them  to  a stricter  religious  discipline,  and  have  the  General  of 
the  Dominicans  send  to  Kentucky  some  men  of  his  Order  imbued 
with  its  spirit.  Of  course  he  means  imbued  with  Jansenistic 
views.  But  now  Father  Nerinckx  is  not  sure  whether  it  was 
from  Mr.  Peemans  of  Louvain,  or  Mr.  De  Wolf  (“of  happy 
memory”)  of  Antwerp,  that  he  received  the  evil  reports  about 
the  fathers  at  Bornheim,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  a previous 
letter. 

In  reply  to  the  charges  under  this  heading  let  it  be  said,  first, 
that  Father  Nerinckx’s  own  letters  show  that  there  had  been 
troubles  and  loud  complaints  in  Kentucky  before  the  coming  of 
the  Dominicans.  Of  the  fathers’  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  enough 
has  been  said  to  clear  them  from  these  renewed  accusations  of 
laxity,  of  selfishness,  of  want  of  religious  observance.  Of  this 
latter  the  missionary  could  have  known  nothing,  for  the  reason 
that  he  kept  away  from  Saint  Rose’s.  Nor  is  it  anywhere  stated 
that  the  friars  made  the  same  exactions  on  the  purses  of  the 
people  as  the  other  two  missionaries.  Had  they  been  grasping, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  would  have  always  been  in  such 
dire  poverty.  Maes’  assertion  (op.  cit.,  p.  173)  that:  “Many 
negligent  Christians  took  a malign  pleasure  in  going  to  the 
Dominicans  and  contributing  more  for  their  buildings  than  even 
the  richest  were  asked  to  do  for  the  support  of  their  parish 
priests,”  is  fiction  pure  and  simple.  Secondly:  it  was  quite 
natural  that,  in  those  days  of  few  priests  and  much  to  do.  Saint 
Ann’s  and  Springfield,  as  neither  place  was  more  than  two  miles 
from  Saint  Rose’s,  should  be  merged  into  the  latter  parish. 
This  was  a matter  of  economy  for  the  greater  good.  Father 
Nerinckx  should  have  told  the  bishop  this  circumstance.  So 
also  should  he  have  told  him  that  Simpson’s  Creek  was  under 
Father  Badin’s  care,  not  that  of  the  Dominicans.  And  he 
should  have  added  that,  although  the  superior  of  the  friars  had 
sought  to  place  Father  Angier  at  Saint  Francis’,  Scott  County, 
in  compliance  with  the  bishop’s  request,  Father  Badin  had  so 
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far  thwarted  this  arrangement  and  attended  the  parish  himself.** 
Thirdly:  real  history  tells  us  that,  in  spite  of  Father  Nerinckx’s 
statement,  the  Cartwright’s  Creek  Settlement,  for  which  Saint 
Ann’s  was  built,  was  never  more  faithful  to  its  religious  duties, 
or  in  a better  spiritual  condition,  than  after  it  was  placed  under 
the  administration  of  the  Dominicans.  To  this  day  it  remains 
one  of  the  most  exemplary  parishes  in  the  State.  To  this  day  a 
mixed  marriage  is  almost  unheard  of  in  the  congregation.  As 
to  the  lawfulness  of  decent  dances,  the  Church,  through  her 
theologians,  speaks  for  herself. 

2°.  Under  this  heading  the  good  man  turns  his  attention  to 
Basil  Elder  of  Baltimore.  There  lives  in  your  town,  he  says,  a 
crafty,  contemptible  fellow.  His  name  is  Basil  Elder,  but  it 
should  be  Basilisk;  that  is,  a fabled  serpent  whose  very  breath 
was  fatal  (Est  apud  vos  versepellis  quidam  de  grege  homuneio, 
Basilius,  melius  Basiliscus,  Elder).  He  has  emitted  his  poison 
even  unto  these  parts.  Through  his  letters,  which  are  handed 
about  to  be  publicly  read  (but  Father  Nerinckx  has  not  seen  any  of 
them),  he  has,  though  “unprovoked  by  me,  heaped  insult  and 
injury  upon  me,”  until  he  is  held  in  contempt  by  all  good  people 
and  even  by  the  more  honest  Protestants.  “I  forgive  him  from 
my  heart  [he  continues],  for  I admit  in  him  the  crassest  and  most 
stupid  ignorance.  He  who  wrote  that  list  of  accu- 

sations is  a brute  rather  than  a man.  ...  I most  sincerely 
believe  ( sincerissime  judico)  such  a man  utterly  unworthy  of  any 
sacrament,  until  it  is  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  has 
repaired  the  scandal  given.  That  sneak  (file  tenebrio)  boasts 
that  he  has  the  approbation  and  endorsement  of  your  Lordship 
for  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  he  says.”  Father  Nerinckx  doubts  not 
that  this  assertion  is  gratuitous  and  mendacious.  Should  it  be 
true,  however,  and  should  Elder’s  letters  contain  what  they 
are  said  to  contain,  the  missioner  does  not  see  how  the  affair  can 
be  remedied,  unless  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Esther  suggest 
a way.** 


**  Badin’s  interference  with  the  bishop’s  arrangements  for  Saint  Francis'  Parish 
may  be  seen  in  several  letters  of  the  day,  including  some  of  his  own.  His  officiousness 
in  the  matter  eventually  aroused  the  venerable  prelate's  displeasure. 

**  In  his  rendition  of  this  part  of  Father  Nerinckx’s  letter  Maes  (op.  cii.,  p.  178) 
substitutes  “B — E — " for  Basil  Elder.  “B — E — " is  also  made  the  instigator  of 
the  complaints,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence.  The  most  opprobrious  epithets 
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Doubtless  the  reader  has  noticed  the  extravagance  and  the 
lack  of  charity  in  this  language.  They  become  the  more  patent, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Basil  Elder  was  an  exemplary  Catholic 
and  the  father  of  the  late  saintly  Archbishop  Elder  of  Cincin- 
nati. Webb  informs  us  that  he  was  trusted,  admired  and  be- 
loved as  a friend  by  the  first  seven  archbishops  of  Baltimore.*4 
Basil  Elder’s  relations  lived  in  the  Cox’s  Creek  Settlement, 
now  Fairfield,  Nelson  County.  And  it  was  from  this  section  that 
the  greater  number,  as  well  as  the  most  damaging,  of  the  com- 
plaints were  sent  to  Baltimore  against  Father  Bad  in  who  was  in 
charge  of  this  mission.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  unfair  and 
groundless  is  the  following  imputation  by  Father  Maes  (op.  cit., 
pp.  176-77) : “ It  was  especially  in  these  places  [that  is,  in  Spring- 
field  and  Saint  Ann’s  Parish],  where  his  [Father  Nerinckx’s]  in- 
fluence was  no  longer  felt,  that  his  enemies  exerted  themselves 
in  the  most  shameless  manner  to  destroy  whatever  good  he  had 
effected;  the  Dominicans  holding  themselves  aloof,  or  being 
perhaps  unable  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  of  these  rebels.”** 
3*.  Under  the  third  heading  of  his  letter  Father  Nerinckx 
gives  us  a list  of  the  accusations  against  him.  As  far  as  he  can 
find  out  from  what  has  been  said  or  written,  and  from  an  examin- 
ation of  his  conscience,  these  are,  he  says: 

applied  to  Elder  by  Father  Nerinckx  are  suppressed,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  attack 
further  toned  down  by  dividing  the  paragraph,  and  putting  a part  of  it  on  page  181: 
“ Tali  dedicator  e,"  etc.  Basil  Elder’s  identity  is  still  further  disguised  by  a footnote 
(op.  cit.,  p.  181),  which  represents  him  as  a Kentuckian  who  “was  in  Baltimore  at 
the  time,  and  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Bishop.”  But  Father  Badin’s  letters, 
as  well  as  the  present  document,  with  its  “ apud  vos”  leave  no  doubt  as  to  who 
“B — E — ” was,  or  as  to  where  he  lived.  The  name  Basil  Elder,  although  given  in 
full  by  Father  Nerinckx,  is  again  rendered  “B — E — ” by  the  same  author  (op. 
cit.,  p.  180),  in  No.  10  of  the  accusations  against  the  missionary.  Still  again  (op.  cit., 

p.  186),  we  6nd  Father  Anthony  Sedilla  given  as  “Anthony One  wonders 

why  all  this  suppression  of  the  identity  of  others,  whilst  the  Dominicans  are  brought 
out  so  prominently.  The  answer  to  this  question  we  leave  to  the  reader.  See 
Documents,  p.  87. 

* Webb,  op.  cit.,  p.  123.  See  also  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal,  October  23, 
1869,  and  Character  Glimpses  of  the  Most  Rev.  William  Henry  Elder,  pp.  11  ff. 

* We  have  found  only  one  person  in  Saint  Rose’s  Congregation  writing  against 
Father  Badin.  This  was  in  1808,  and  the  complaint  was  about  that  priest’s  action 
in  regard  to  land  attached  to  Saint  Ann’s.  All  the  other  complaints  were  from 
places  attended  by  Badin.  Some  of  the  “rebels,”  as  Father  Maes  calls  them, 
afterwards  retracted  what  they  had  said;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  the  retractions  were  made  under  some  duress. 
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1. 1 insist  on  the  people  rising  at  4 A.  M.  Rev.  Father  Fenwick  is  my 
accuser  on  this  head,  and  that  is  the  hour  which  he  himself  should  keep. 
But  he  is  deceived  when  he  says  that  I deny  absolution  to  those  who 
sleep  longer.  If  he  knew  what  the  Jesuit  Fathers  introduced  in  Paraguay, 
and  the  devotions  practiced  in  Belgium,  he  would  say  mass  at  four  A.  M. 
for  the  negro  slaves.  2.  I promiscuously  forbid  dances  as  bad.  3.  I 
prohibit  promiscuous  visiting  between  persons  of  different  sexes.  4.  I 
forbid  and  am  opposed  to  marriages  with  heretics,  etc.  5.  Before  mar- 
riage, I require  preparation  for  the  banns  and  frequentation  of  the 
Sacraments.  6.  I prescribe  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  married  state. 

7.  On  Sundays  and  holy  days,  I order  public  prayers  to  be  kept  up  all 
the  morning,  but  with  intervals  of  rest.  8.  I make  continual  exactions  for 
the  building  of  churches:  fortunately,  they  do  not  say  that  I make  them 
for  myself.  9.  I forbid  excess  in  clothing  and  unseemly  ornamentation. 

I will  add  that  I even  have  women  censors  of  mature  age  to  see  that  this 
rule  is  observed  in  church.  10.  I am  too  bitter  and  harsh  in  giving  correc- 
tions, etc.  Basil  Elder  calls  me  a tyrant.  11.  Finally,  with  me  is  too 
much  confinement  [sic  in  his  own  English;  that  is,  he  imposes  too  much 
constraint]. 

As  Father  Nerinckx  then  proceeds  to  glory  in  the  fact  that 
this  list  represents  his  ministerial  practices,  no  more  need  be  said 
here  than  that  they  show  an  excessive  severity  and  Jansenistic 
rigorism  which  should  have  been  held  in  check.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  Father  Fenwick’s  character  obliges  us 
to  believe  that  he  troubled  himself  about  the  first  complaint  no 
further  than  to  smile  and  to  tell  the  people  that  they  did  not 
have  to  obey. 

4°.  In  this  paragraph  the  missioner  says  that  many  are  greatly 
afflicted  by  these  accusations  and  offer  to  sign  a protest  against 
his  calumniators.  But  this  he  will  not  allow,  as  he  has  wronged 
no  man.  He  leaves  everything  to  God.  He  rejoices  that  no 
earthly  hope  brought  him  to  Kentucky,  that  he  has  received  no 
temporal  reward,  and  that  whatever  providence  has  bestowed 
upon  him  he  has  used  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  The  affair 
grieves  him  principally  because  the  knowledge  of  it  may  make 
his  fellow-countrymen  less  disposed  to  come  to  the  mission. 
Still  he  will  not  cease  to  invite  them.  Then  he  asks  for  an 
exeat.** 

We  do  not  wish  to  say  that  Father  Nerinckx  did  not  write 

M This  violent  letter  is  in  the  Baltimore  Archives,  Case  8 A,  U 5.  See  the  com- 
plete original  in  Documents  pp.  85-88. 
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this  letter  with  a good  intention.  Yet  we  venture  to  believe 
that  the  reader  can  hardly  have  failed  to  detect  running  through 
all  the  document  a strain  of  too  much  sensitiveness;  of  too  pro- 
nounced a combative  spirit;  of  too  little  consideration  for 
others;  and  of  too  strong  a conviction  of  being  always  in  the 
right,  as  well  as  of  a marked  indisposition  to  allow  either  honesty, 
good-will,  or  the  possibility  of  correct  views  in  those  who  ven- 
tured to  think  or  to  act  differently  from  the  Belgian  missionary. 
A previous  letter  shows  that  he  had  been  greatly  irritated  on 
hearing  that  Father  Wilson  had  spoken  unfavorably  of  the  famous 
Rev.  Cornelius  Stevens,  whom  Father  Nerinckx  considered  a 
second  Saint  Athanasius.’7  Impartial  history,  however,  by  no 
means  places  Stevens  on  so  high  a pedestal. 

Father  Badin’s  letters  are  at  once  more  numerous  and,  as  a 
rule,  of  greater  length  than  those  of  his  friend.  One  of  those  to 
which  we  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  was  commenced  No- 
vember 20, 1806,  and  finished  February  9,  1807.  The  other  was 
begun  March  10,  and  completed  May  6, 1808.”  But  since  to  give 
even  a rSsumi  of  them  would  not  only  extend  this  article  to  undue 
length,  but  would  repeat  much  of  what  has  already  been  said, 
suffice  it  to  state  that  they  are  of  the  same  personal  nature,  and 
characterized  by  the  same  extravagant  language  and  accusations, 
and  the  same  lack  of  proof  and  charity  as  the  documents  which 
we  have  reviewed  from  the  pen  of  Father  Nerinckx.  Both  these 
zealous  missioners  were  unmerciful  to  those  who  did  not  accord 
with  their  views. 

Although  himself  only  an  ordinary  theologian,  Father  Badin 
affects  to  belittle  the  theological  attainments  of  the  early  friars 
and  says  they  are  afraid  of  the  learning  of  Father  Nerinckx. 
But  to  us  the  evidence  seems  to  point  the  other  way.  More 
than  once  the  fathers  requested  Bishop  Carroll  to  use  his  good 
offices  in  order  to  establish  a system  of  conferences  for  the  clergy 
in  Kentucky,  and  to  suggest  some  common  ground  on  which 

17  Nerinckx  to  Carroll,  January  1,  1807  ( Baltimore  Archives;  Case  8 A,  U 3). 
This  document  is  really  only  the  postscript  of  a letter  that  cannot  now  be  found  in 
the  archives.  Together  with  a letter  of  March  21,  1807  (ibid,.  Case  8 A,  U 4),  it 
shows  that  Father  Nerinckx  made  another  onslaught  on  the  Dominicans  at  this 
time,  and  that  his  principal  object  was  to  prevent  them  from  getting  charge  of  the 
future  seminary. 

"Respectively  in  the  Baltimore  Archives,  Case  1,  H 6 and  I 6. 
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they  could  agree.  He  did  so  in  letters  to  Father  Badin;  but 
the  fetters  were  never  shown  to  the  friars,  nor  their  contents 
made  known  to  them.  The  conferences  were  never  held  .*•  The 
only  author  whom  Father  Badin  seemed  willing  to  follow  for 
such  a purpose  was  Antoine,  a theologian  of  a pronouncedly 
rigorous  type  whose  views  pleased  those  imbued  with  Jansenistic 
principles. 

Like  his  friend.  Father  Badin  accuses  the  early  friars  of  all 
manner  of  intrigue,  as  well  as  of  a covetous,  worldly  and  grasping 
spirit,  lack  of  zeal  and  seeking  an  easy  life.  They  tell  the  people, 
he  asserts,  of  the  want  of  harmony  among  the  clergy;  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  Dominicans,  because  religious,  are  not 
subject  to  the  bishop;  declare  that  the  other  missioners  are  too 
severe;  and  otherwise  sow  the  seeds  of  trouble  and  discord. 
But  again  the  evidence  seems  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  one  place,  the  French  missionary,  evidently  to  make  his 
charges  the  more  personal  and  effective,  goes  so  far  as  to  send 
Bishop  Carroll  what  he  calls  a quotation  from  a letter  of  Fenwick 
casting  a slur  upon  the  Jesuits.  On  the  margin  of  the  document 
at  the  side  of  this  assertion,  the  prelate  has  written:  “Is  not 
this  a breach  of  private  correspondence?  Is  it  revealed  to  me 
for  any  beneficial  purpose?”  But,  we  think,  the  bishop  had  no 
cause  for  apprehension.  Fenwick’s  letters  and  character,  no  less 
than  his  dealings  with  the  Society  of  Jesus,  offer  the  strongest 
rebuttal  to  Father  Badin’s  charge.  Indeed,  that  nothing  really 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  these  early  friars  occurs  in  the 
manuscript  literature  of  the  time,  is  certainly  proof  positive  that 
they  were  men  of  edifying  life  and  truly  priestly  character.  And 
in  this  connection,  it  should  be  further  noted  that  the  French- 
man’s letters  reveal  not  only  great  love  and  admiration  for  his 
Belgian  friend,  but  implicit  confidence  in  his  judgment.  They 
show  clearly  enough  how  well  founded  were  the  often  expressed 
fears  of  the  Dominicans,  that  the  Flemish  clergymen’s  influence 
served  to  bring  into  fuller  play  the  ultra  severe  and  Jansenistic 
principles  of  Father  Badin,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  dis- 
content among  the  people,  the  complaints  they  sent  to  the  bishop 
against  him,  and  his  charges  against  the  friars. 

Of  Father  Wilson’s  learning  sufficient  has  been  said.  So  also, 

*•  This  is  shown  by  several  of  Fenwick's  letters  to  Carroll. 
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though  not  so  profound  or  so  widely  read  as  he,  were  his  col- 
leagues all  college-bred  men,  and  possessed  of  considerable  erudi- 
tion. Like  Wilson,  Tuite  and  Angier  had  won  academic  honors. 
Both  were  lectors  in  sacred  theology.  Again,  apart  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  and  the  hallowed  memories  in  which  they 
have  ever  been  held  by  their  later  brethren,  let  it  be  noted,  in 
opposition  to  Father  Badin’s  gratuitous  assertions,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  today  to  find  four  priests  more  disinterested  than 
were  those  four  early  friars  in  Kentucky.  Certainly  they  did 
not  deserve  all  this  vituperation.  This  is  the  more  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  gentle  and  humble  and  holy  and  unselfish  Fen- 
wick is  singled  out  as  the  principal  offender — doubtless  because 
the  French  missionary  imagines  the  future  bishop  to  be  still  the 
superior,  although  he  had  voluntarily  laid  down  the  reins  of 
authority  months  before.  In  some  of  the  French  missioner’s 
correspondence  Angier  and  Tuite  are  acknowledged  to  be  gentle- 
men of  pleasing  ways  and  polished  manners. 

A later  document  shows  that  Bishop  Carroll  was  much  dis- 
pleased with  many  of  Badin’s  actions,  and  with  his  letter  of 
March  10-May  6,  1808.  The  missionary  was  evidently  taken 
severely  to  task.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  sought  to  justify 
himself  in  his  characteristic  way.  The  result  was  a letter  begun 
August  29,  and  finished  October  7,  1808.  It  is  from  this  that 
we  learn  of  the  bishop’s  displeasure.  It  is  a document  of  more 
than  thirty-nine  closely  written  pages,  in  which  its  writer  en- 
deavors to  defend  himself  by  minute  explanations,  a renewal  of 
his  former  charges,  and  the  assistance  of  select  friends.40 

Through  all  the  unpleasantness  the  friars  wrote  but  seldom — 
only  when  obliged  to  do  so  through  duty,  charity  or  self-defense. 
Their  letters,  calm,  temperate  and  judicial,  even  under  the  trying 
circumstances,  show  not  only  a broad  and  kindly  spirit,  but 
much  self-possession.  More  than  once,  as  has  been  stated,  they 
requested  the  bishop  to  designate  some  middle  course  in  which 
all  could  concur.  On  the  other  hand.  Fathers  Badin  and 
Nerinckx,  stern,  inflexible  and  unable  to  see  any  views  except 
their  own,  wanted  no  compromise.  Neither  of  them,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  find,  ever  sought  the  advice  of  the  bishop 
in  the  matters  under  dispute.  Nor  did  they  follow  his  suggestions. 
They  left  nothing  untried  to  have  him  condemn  the  Dominicans. 

Baltimore  Archives,  Case  1,  1 10. 
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That  Bishop  Carroll  held  all  these  priests  of  Kentucky  in  high 
esteem  is  certain.41  It  is  also  certain  that  he  sought  to  bridge 
over  their  differences.  His  marginal  notes  and  underlining  on 
the  letters  from  Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx  show  that  he  was 
often  perplexed,  if  not  vexed.  Precisely  what  he  said  in  his 
letter  to  the  French  missionary  that  brought  forth  Badin’s  long 
reply  of  August  29-October  7,  1808,  cannot  now  be  known.  But 
the  fact  that  the  unpleasantness,  although  the  two  clergymen 
continued  to  hold  their  rigid  principles,  begins  to  wane  from  this 
time,  would  indicate  that  the  good  prelate  must  have  insisted  on 
more  charity  and  more  moderation.  Perhaps,  too,  the  part  the 
Dominicans  took,  in  1809,  in  helping  Father  Nerinckx  to  escape 
the  administratorship  of  Louisiana,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  had  its  share  in  the  establishment  of  a better  under- 
standing. By  the  time  of  Bishop  Flaget’s  arrival  in  Kentucky, 
Father  Nerinckx,  it  would  seem,  had  learned  to  esteem  the  friars. 
And  during  his  last  years  in  Kentucky  Father  Badin  appears  to 
have  regarded  them  as  his  best  friends.  Indeed,  while  abroad, 
the  French  missioner  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  join  the 
Order  of  Saint  Dominic  for  the  American  provinces.  Failing  to 
become  a member  of  the  First  Order,  he  made  his  profession  as  a 
Dominican  tertiary,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  labor 
under  Fenwick,  who  was  the  bishop  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  words  of  Father  Wilson,  written  to  Bishop 
Carroll  some  seven  months  after  the  friar  reached  the  missions, 
present,  we  think,  a fair  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kentucky 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  state. 

The  men  [he  says],  both  young  and  old,  of  this  poor  country  are  very 
shy  of  Priests.  A little  good  nature  will,  I hope,  in  time  bring  many  to 
their  duty.  Some  already  drop  in  by  degrees.  Not  one  in  twenty  fre- 
quent the  Sacraments — few  since  they  left  Maryland.  They  will  not 
be  driven,  they  say.  And  indeed,  with  good  words,  they  will  do  almost 
anything  for  you.  Considering  their  poverty,  they  are  beyond  expecta- 
tion generous  in  our  regard.  I hope  Almighty  God  will  bless  their  good- 

41  Of  the  Dominicans,  for  instance.  Bishop  Carroll,  writing  to  Father  Concanen, 
November  21,  1806,  says  that  they  are  “exceedingly  and  deservedly  beloved”  by  all; 
and  that  he  views  them  “as  choice  auxiliaries  conveyed  hither  by  the  special  appoint- 
ment of  Providence  to  instruct  the  young  and  the  old,  to  extend  our  holy  religion  and 
preserve  by  their  lessons  the  integrity  of  Catholic  faith”  (Archives  of  the  Dominican 
General,  as  above).  This  letter  was  written  when  the  unpleasantness  was  at  its 
height,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  indication  that  the  great  prelate  ever  changed  his 
opinion. 
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will  and  desire  of  seeing  Priests,  as  they  call  them,  of  their  own.  I hope 
we  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Badin,  whose  principles,  with  those  of  Mr. 
Nerinckx,  are  somewhat  rigid  in  many 'points.  But  this  will  be  an  affair 
of  some  prudence  and  forbearance.41 

The  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  noted  by  the 
learned  divine,  more  than  a century  ago,  remains  a characteristic 
of  them  to  this  day.  No  more  stubborn  people  can  be  found 
anywhere  if  one  attempts  to  coerce  them.  One  would  look  in 
vain  for  a more  docile  people  if  those  who  should  guide  them  are 
but  kind  and  lead  the  way.  Father  Nerinckx  also  remarked 
this  trait  of  the  Catholics  in  Kentucky.  Had  he  and  Father 
Badin  adapted  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  their  flocks,  doubtless 
not  only  would  their  ministrations  have  been  more  acceptable,  but 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  at  once  more  abundant  and  more  lasting. 
In  his  famous  letter  of  June  2,  1806,  the  Belgian  missionary  says 
to  Bishop  Carroll : 

Nevertheless,  I will  add  this  in  favor  of  these  people:  however  refrac- 
tory very  many  of  them  are,  they  offer,  in  my  opinion,  much  hope  for 
good ; if  the  directors  of  their  souls,  be  they  ever  so  exacting  (or,  if  you  will, 
even  strict),  are  only  kind  and  gentle,  and  show  sympathy  for  their  weak- 
ness. Harshness  terrifies  and  repels  them;  but  paternal  piety  wins  even 
the  unwilling.41 

Father  Nerinckx  seldom  mentions  the  names  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  had  trouble,  but  Father  Badin  was  less  cautious. 
In  this  way  we  learn  that  their  differences  were  with  some  of  the 
best  and  most  influential  Catholics  in  the  state.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, were  the  Spaldings,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Lancasters,  the 
Elders  and  the  Simpsons.  In  speaking  of  these  families.  Father 
Badin  even  surpasses  the  acerbity  of  Father  Nerinckx.  A fair 
appreciation  of  the  French  missionary’s  character  and  practices 
may  be  found  in  the  following  words  from  his  own  pen: 

Mr.  Nerinckx  says  that  I mean  well,  but  that,  in  his  opinion,  I take 
the  wrong  means  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  My  success  in  that 
difficult  [affair]  and  many  other  affairs  for  fifteen  years  undoes  his  opinion.44 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  kindly  attitude  and  spirit  of 
the  Dominicans,  and  to  their  views  of  the  unpleasantness.  Let 
us  now  give  two  concrete  examples  of  this  as  exemplified  in 
Fenwick.  Writing  to  Rev.  Robert  A.  Angier,  who  was  still  in 

41  July  25,  1806  ( Baltimore  Archives,  Case  8 B,  L 5). 

41  See  note  20. 

44  See  note  40. 
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Maryland,  he  tells  his  friend  that  he  may  have  Father  Badin  as 
a companion  on  his  way  to  Kentucky.  Then  he  writes: 

He  [Badin]  has  not  yet  offered  me  any  of  the  church  lands  he  once 
talked  so  much  of.  He  even  objects  to  giving  us  the  little  tract  belonging 
to  the  chapel  which  we  serve,  and  which  was  bought  for  the  Priest  who 
should  serve  it.  . . . For  the  peace  of  the  Church  here,  and  for  the  sake 
of  harmony  among  us,  I wish  you  would  request  of  Bishop  Carroll  to 
examine  into  his  and  Mr.  Nerinckx’s  whole  practice,  and  to  require  a 
clear  and  minute  statement  of  the  whole — and  of  ours — , and  to  pro- 
nounce whether  they  or  we  are  singular  in  our  practice,  and  which  of 
us  must  reform.41 

The  other  example  is  contained  in  the  closing  words  of  a letter 
of  Fenwick  to  Father  Concanen.  The  statement  was  written 
more  than  two  months  after  the  selection  of  a bishop  for  Ken- 
tucky and  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  friar  so  much  as  refers  to 
the  affair  in  all  his  correspondence  with  Rome.  Here  he  writes: 
I have  never  mentioned  to  Rev.  Mr.  Badin  that  I had  leave  to  admit 
him  in  our  Order,  as  I found,  on  my  [second]  arrival  in  the  country,  his 
attachment  and  zeal  for  us  were  no  longer  the  same  as  at  our  first  meeting. 

His  mind,  we  believe,  was  changed  by  associating  with  a new  missioner 
from  Flanders,  Rev.  Mr.  Nerinx,  who  seems  to  have  imbibed  prejudices 
against  us,  and  to  have  instilled  them  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Badin.  Mr. 
Badin  is  a zealous  and  active  man  on  the  mission,,  and  will  likely  do 
better  under  his  own  control  and  the  Bishop’s  than  in  our  Order.  He 
is  generally  more  zealous  than  prudent — in  fine,  much  of  a Frenchman. 
Consequently  I think  he  is  an  unfit  man  to  be  Bishop  of  Kentucky. 

I wish  him  not  to  be,  for  our  sakes,  and  for  religion  in  general.  Bishop 
Carroll,  in  a letter  to  me,  says  he  fears  his  nomination  will  be  unpopular, 
though  he  was  in  the  first  place,  recommended  among  others,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  zeal  and  long  service  in  Kentucky,  having  been  [for]  some 
time  the  only  Priest  there.  I do  not  mean  or  wish,  dear  Sir,  to  hurt  the 
good  man  in  your  opinion,  but  to  say,  though  he  is  a man  of  real  merit, 
yet  [he]  is  unfit  to  fill  a Bishop’s  place,  on  account  of  his  overbearing, 
hasty  temper,  and  his  harsh,  strict  and  rigid  practice  in  Sacro  Tribunali. 
This,  I know,  is  Bishop  Carroll’s  opinion.  If  you  have  any  influence 
in  the  Pope’s  Council,  you  will  serve  us  and  the  Church  in  Kentucky  by 
preventing  his  nomination.  The  good  Doctor  Carroll  is  our  real  friend.44 

With  this  quotation  from  a document  which  is  a fair  exemplar 
of  all  the  friars’  letters  on  the  question,  we  may  close  an  episode 
which,  even  if  it  is  somewhat  sad,  need  offer  no  cause  for  shock 

44  Fenwick,  Kentucky,  to  Rev.  R.  A.  Angier,  Maryland  [1807]  (Archives  of  Saint 
Joseph's  Province). 

44  Lexington,  Kentucky,  July  10,  1808  (Archives  of  the  Dominican  Master- 
General,  Codex  xiii,  731). 
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or  scandal.  As  long  as  men,  even  clergymen  (be  they  ever  so 
good),  remain  in  this  land  of  trial  and  probation,  such  things  will 
occasionally  happen.  Saints  Augustine  and  Jerome  are  an 
example  in  point.  Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx  were  ever  the 
attacking  parties;  the  others  necessarily  on  the  defensive.  We 
have  dwelt  on  the  unpleasantness  at  some  length,  much  against 
our  liking,  only  because  misrepresentation,  the  interest  of  true 
history  and  a just  defense  obliged  us  to  such  a course.  Though 
the  affair  can  hardly  fail  to  throw  something  of  a shadow  on  the 
names  of  two  ambassadors  of  Christ  which  we  should  like  to  see 
glow  with  all  possible  luster,  it  casts  no  serious  reflection  on  their 
character.  Neither  does  it  detract  from  their  reputation  for 
piety  and  apostolic  zeal. 

Few  priests,  we  venture  to  believe,  can  examine  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case  and  fail  to  pronounce  the  teachings  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Dominicans  not  only  kindlier,  but  saner,  more  Catholic 
and  better  calculated  to  bear  good  fruits.  Unlike  Father  Howlett, 
who  deftly  insinuates  that  it  is  a question  whether  these  friars 
were  a real  benefit  to  the  missions,  those  in  possession  of  first- 
hand evidence  will  be  constrained  to  declare  the  presence  of  the 
Dominicans  in  Kentucky  at  that  time  an  undisguisable  blessing 
to  both  the  Church  and  the  people  of  the  state.47  That  they  were 
regarded  as  such  a blessing  by.  the  Catholics  at  large,  no  bad 
judges,  we  think  undeniable  history.  As  tells  us  a traveller, 
writing  from  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  January  14,  1825,  Fen- 
wick and  Wilson,  the  two  fathers  specially  censured  by  the 
Belgian  and  French  missionaries,  were  idols  in  the  State.  They 
won  the  hearts  of  all — the  former  by  his  zeal  and  “engaging  and 
unaffected  manners,”  the  latter  by  his  “moderation  and  exten- 
sive ecclesiastical  learning.”48 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  no  little  relief  that  we  now  close  this 
ungrateful  article.  It  has  been  written,  we  repeat,  solely  in  vin- 
dication of  good  men  who  have  been  unjustly  maligned. 

Rev.  Victor  F.  O’Daniel,  O.P.,  S.T.M., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

47  Howlett,  Life  of  Rev.  Charles  Nerinckx , pp.  163-164.  Although  this  bio- 
grapher is  not  so  unfair  as  Father  Maes,  one  must  needs  be  blind  not  to  read  his 
thoughts  betweeu  the  lines.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  neither  of  these  authors  could 
find  time  to  say  a single  good  word  of  the  future  bishop  of  Cincinnati  and  his  com- 
panions in  religion. 

4t  United  States  CatholiclMiscellany,  July  20,  1825. 
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The  occupation  of  either  of  the  Californios  by  the  sea  route, 
rather  than  by  following  the  line  of  overland  progress  to  the 
junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers  (thence  branching  out 
southward  to  the  peninsula  and  northwestward  to  Monterey), 
represented  a departure  from  the  normal  course,  necessitating 
extraordinary  efforts  for  a successful  achievement.  Yet  both 
regions  were  settled  and  maintained  as  an  overseas  venture, 
and  one  of  them,  Baja  California,  served  in  some  degree  as  a pre- 
liminary base  for  the  acquisition  of  the  other.  Credit  for  the 
occupation  of  Baja  California  belongs  jointly  to  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Spanish  government,  which  cooperated  to  bring  it  about 
and  especially  to  maintain  the  initial  gains  made  at  their  own 
expense  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits,  however,  are  entitled  to 
principal  recognition  as  the  active  agents  of  the  crown  who  suc- 
ceeded in  an  enterprise  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  had  had 
an  almost  unbroken  record  of  failure. 

The  disappointment  of  the  government  over  the  outcome  of 
the  Atondo  colony  in  1685  disposed  it  for  the  moment  against 
incurring  further  expense  in  the  Califomias,  but  it  was  almost 
immediately  reminded  of  the  desirability  of  Spanish  occupation 
by  the  appearance  of  Pichilingues.  In  this  case  the  “deep- 
voiced” foreigners  were  English  freebooters  under  Swan  and 
Townley,  who  came  up  the  coast  in  1685-1686  in  search  of  the 
Manila  galleon.  Swan  tried  to  reach  Cape  San  Lucas,  but 
failed  on  account  of  the  age-long  difficulty  of  the  contrary  winds. 
He  therefore  turned  about  and  made  for  the  East  Indies.  The 
galleon  was  not  taken,  but  the  government  was  again  roused  to 
action.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  a new  method  of  con- 
quest should  be  tried,  and  therefore  in  1686  an  offer  of  40,000 
pesos  a year  was  made  to  the  Jesuits  to  undertake  it;  since  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  rather  than  wealth  in  pearls  or  the 
development  of  rich  lands,  was  their  primary  aim,  it  was  hoped 
that  they  might  succeed  where  others  had  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
The  royal  government  might  indeed  have  commanded  the  Jesuits 
to  do  this  work,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  essential  to 
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have  their  free  consent.  Thus  when  the  Jesuits  declined,  on 
grounds  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  land  and  the  small  number 
of  Indians,  the  government  did  not  press  the  matter.  The  sug- 
gestion was  soon  to  bear  fruit,  however.  It  was  after  the  Jesuit 
refusal  that  the  government  made  the  already  mentioned  plan 
to  finance  Atondo  again,  a plan  which  came  to  naught. 

The  revival  of  the  idea  of  a Jesuit  conquest  was  due  to  two 
religious  of  that  order.  Fathers  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  and  Juan 
Maria  Salvatierra.  As  a member  of  the  Atondo  expedition 
Father  Kino  had  developed  an  enthusiasm  for  Jesuit  penetration 
into  the  Califomias  which  became  one  of  the  abiding  aims  of  his  life. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  San  Bruno  colony  he  had  been  sent  to 
Sonora,  where  in  1687  he  had  crossed  the  Altar  River  to  found  a 
mission  at  Dolores  in  Pimeria  Alta.  It  was  there  that  he  met 
Salvatierra,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Jesuit  Order  as 
v isitador,  or  inspector,  of  the  missions  in  that  region.  Kino 
imbued  Salvatierra  with  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  latter  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a movement  for  a Jesuit  occupation  of  Baja 
California.  The  time  was  unusually  unpropitious,  for  Spain 
was  then  prostrate  before  France  in  a great  war  which  was  not 
yet  finished  but  was  virtually  decided.  Not  only  the  govern- 
ment but  also  the  higher  Jesuit  officials  opposed  the  plan,  but  in 
1696  help  came  from  the  fountain-head  of  Jesuit  power.  In  that 
year  Father  Santaella,  General  of  the  Order,  was  in  Mexico  City. 
He  favored  the  project.  It  was  therefore  not  hard  to  procure 
a license  from  the  government,  which  had  so  long  desired  the 
achievement  of  this  very  aim,  but  the  proviso  was  attached  to 
its  consent  that  the  Jesuits  must  find  the  funds.  Early  in  1697 
Salvatierra  was  empowered  to  raise  them,  if  he  could,  by  private 
subscription.  Salvatierra  was  assisted  in  his  project  by  Father 
Juan  de  Ugarte,  a member  of  the  Jesuit  college  of  Mexico  City, 
and  it  was  this  individual  who  now  began  his  important  services 
on  behalf  of  the  Californias  by  suggesting  the  establishment  of  the 
Pious  Fund  of  the  Califomias.  This  institution  provided  for  the 
collection  of  funds  from  pious  individuals  and  for  their  employment 
in  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  missions.  The  royal  license  to 
the  Jesuits,  dated  February  5, 1697,  called  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Californias  by  the  Jesuits  at  their  own  expense  (assisted  by  the 
Pious  Fund).  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  contract  was  the 
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provision  that  the  entire  enterprise  was  to  be  under  Jesuit  control; 
not  only  were  they  to  have  charge  of  spiritual  interests,  but  they 
were  also  to  hire  and  command  the  soldiers  and  such  other  offi- 
cials or  helpers  as  they  might  need.  This  was  something  new 
in  California  history,  though  it  had  been  tried  elsewhere  in 
Spanish  dominions,  notably  in  Paraguay,  with  success.  The 
one  check  on  Jesuit  authority  was  the  requirement  that  the  con- 
quest should  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  viceroy  or  other  higher  representatives  of  the 
crown. 

Salvatierra  met  with  many  discouragements  in  getting  his 
expedition  under  way.  He  found  that  insufficient  provisions 
had  been  supplied.  Then  Fathers  Kino  and  Piccolo,  whom  he 
had  intended  to  take  with  him,  did  not  appear  at  the  rendezvous; 
Kino  was  detained  permanently  in  Pimerfa  Alta,  but  Piccolo 
eventually  joined  Salvatierra,  though  not  until  after  the  latter 
had  reached  Baja  California.  Though  affairs  were  not  in  such 
a state  as  he  could  have  wished  them  to  be,  Salvatierra  resolved 
to  go  anyway;  so  he  gathered  together  his  “army”  of  six  men 
and  started.  The  voyage  was  made  in  two  small  crafts,  which 
endeavored  to  cross  from  the  Sinaloa  coast  to  the  peninsula. 
Salvatierra ’s  boat  got  across  the  gulf  in  a single  day,  sailing  on 
October  10,  1697,  and  arriving  on  the  11th.  The  other  boat 
was  caught  in  a storm,  and  did  not  reach  its  destination  until 
November  15,  over  a month  later. 

On  October  18,  after  a week’s  search,  Salvatierra  picked  out 
a site  about  a third  of  the  way  up  the  peninsula  which  Captain 
Romero  said  he  had  visited  two  years  before — on  a voyage  of 
which  otherwise  there  is  no  record,  unless  Romero  was  in  fact 
referring  to  the  Itamarra  voyage  of  1694.  At  this  place,  to 
which  the  name  Loreto  was  given,  was  now  established  the  first 
permanent  European  settlement  of  the  Californias.  A fort  was 
made,  with  the  provisions  as  bulwarks,  and  a tiny  swivel-gun 
was  mounted.  There  were  many  natives  in  the  vicinity,  and 
they  helped  in  the  work  of  preparing  the  camp,  receiving  gifts 
of  porridge  and  maize.  Salvatierra  was  a very  busy  man  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony.  He  was  priest,  officer,  sentry,  gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  and  cook  for  the  army  rolled  into  one. 
Yet  he  found  time  to  study  the  native  tongue  and  to  conduct 
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religious  services  from  the  first.  The  Indians  were  invited  to 
attend,  and  were  given  an  extra  allotment  of  porridge  when  they 
did.  Trouble  soon  developed,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
converted. They  wanted  as  much  porridge  as  the  converts 
received,  and  furthermore  began  to  steal  things  about  the  camp. 
Their  dissatisfaction  at  length  reached  such  proportions  that  on 
the  first  of  November  they  issued  demands  for  porridge.  For 
several  days  the  Spaniards  thought  it  best  to  accede  to  their 
demands,  as  the  second  ship  had  not  arrived,  and  their  forces 
were  hopelessly  insufficient.  Meanwhile  they  became  exhausted 
with  watching,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians,  emboldened 
by  their  success,  planned  to  rush  the  camp.  At  last,  on  No- 
vember 12,  the  attack  came.  The  Spaniards  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  use  the  swivel-gun.  They  did  so,  and  one  famous  shot 
was  fired — but  the  result  was  very  different  from  what  they 
could  have  hoped.  The  gun  burst  and  killed  two  Spaniards, 
while  the  Indians  received  no  harm.  Seeing  what  had  taken 
place  the  Indians  charged.  All  seemed  over  now,  but  the  Span- 
iards prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  They  fired  their  muskets 
point-blank  at  the  Indians,  and  several  of  the  latter  were  killed. 
A new  light  dawned  upon  the  Indians,  and  they  came  to  a sudden 
unanimous,  and  simultaneous  decision  to  rim  the  other  way. 
The  battle  was  over.  The  next  day  the  Indians  sued  for  peace. 
Two  days  later,  on  the  15th,  the  second  boat  (the  one  which  had 
left  Sinaloa  at  the  same  time  as  Salvatierra’s)  reached  Loreto, 
and  on  the  23d,  the  first  boat  (which  had  been  sent  back  to  New 
Spain)  came  in,  bringing  Father  Piccolo.  Success  now  seemed 
likely.  All  the  Indians  appeared  to  want  conversion,  and  mani- 
festly desired  porridge,  but  Salvatierra  insisted  upon  more  in- 
struction and  greater  proofs  of  their  sincerity.  The  conquerors 
were  now  eighteen  in  number,  two  religious,  seven  soldiers,  five 
sailors,  and  four  Christian  Indians  from  the  mainland — a force 
that  was  large  enough  to  cope  with  the  Indians  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, numerous  as  they  were. 

Salvatierra’s  rectorship,  or  presidency,  of  the  Baja  California 
missions  (carrying  with  it  the  government  of  the  province)  lasted 
until  his  death,  in  1717.  The  events  of  these  twenty  years  are 
typical  of  frontier  life  and  are  representative  also  of  the  course 
of  affairs  in  the  later  period  of  Jesuit  rule.  The  first  five  years 
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were  a particularly  crucial  period,  for  the  entire  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility fell  upon  Salvatierra  and  his  co-workers  at  this  time, 
without  more  aid  from  the  king  than  the  royal  good  will.  The 
Pious  Fund  did  especially  effective  service  in  these  years,  with 
the  result  that  the  number  of  soldiers  was  increased,  supplies 
made  adequate  and  regular  in  shipment,  and  more  buildings 
erected.  In  1699  the  mission  of  San  Javier  was  founded  south 
of  Loreto,  at  a fertile  site,  and  Father  Piccolo  went  there  as 
missionary.  In  the  early  years  the  Indians  were  occasionally 
hostile,  being  stirred  to  resistance  by  their  native  priests,  or 
medicine-men,  whose  profession  was  of  course  frowned  upon  by 
the  Jesuits.  But  the  fiery  Captain  Tortolero  proved  himself 
to  be  a Californian  Miles  Standish  and  was  able  to  keep  the 
Indians  in  hand.  They  displayed  no  enthusiasm  for  conversion, 
however;  on  Palm  Sunday  of  1698  Salvatierra  planned  to  re- 
present a dinner  of  the  twelve  apostles,  with  Indians  filling  the 
rdle  of  the  apostles,  but  only  two  Indians  put  in  an  appearance. 
There  were  also  the  inevitable  quarrels  of  religious  and  military, 
especially  between  Salvatierra  and  Tortolero’s  successor,  Men- 
doza, though  in  this  case  the  Jesuits  clearly  had  authority. 
Mendoza  wanted  to  employ  more  summary  methods  against 
the  Indians  and  also  to  use  the  soldiers  in  fishing  for  pearls. 
Despite  the  risk  involved,  Salvatierra  did  not  hesitate  to  settle 
the  matter  by  discharging  eighteen  of  his  thirty  soldiers. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  arose  over  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Pious  Fund  for  the  needs  of  the  colony,  and  furthermore  the 
amount  of  gifts  to  the  Fund  fell  away,  due  to  the  charges  of  the 
disappointed  soldiery  and  the  pearl-fishers.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  obscure  seekers  of  pearls  were  a constant  factor  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  province.  The  Jesuits  complained  against  them, 
because  they  forced  the  Indians  to  dive  for  pearls,  and  conse- 
quently the  religious  would  not  sell  provisions  to  these  hunters 
of  under-sea  treasure.  The  government,  however,  encouraged 
the  pearl-fishers,  and  by  a decree  of  1708  waived  the  old  idea  of 
the  monopoly;  the  effective  occupation  of  the  Calif omias,  by 
whatever  means  it  might  be  brought  about,  was  what  the  gov- 
ernment wanted.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  Jesuits  could 
not  sustain  themselves  without  royal  aid,  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cillors came  to  the  rescue.  Philip  V himself  attended  a session 
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of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  1702  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
grant  a subsidy  of  6,000  pesos  a year  and  two  additional  mis- 
sionaries (naturally,  at  royal  expense).  Shortly  afterward  an 
additional  7,000  pesos,  thirty  soldiers,  and  religious  vestments 
were  added  by  the  king;  and  in  later  years  the  royal  subsidy 
reached  as  high  as  30,000  pesos  a year,  thus  providing  for  the 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  missionaries.  With  this  aid  the  Pious  Fund 
was  able  to  furnish  the  rest.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was 
almost  no  financial  return  on  the  royal  investment  and  that 
expensive  wars  in  Europe  were  all  along  taxing  the  treasury  to 
its  uttermost.  Yet  the  Spanish  government,  though  occa- 
sionally behindhand  in  its  payments,  made  what  was,  for  the 
times,  a generous  allowance  to  maintain  and  extend  the  con- 
quests in  the  Californias,  primarily  because  of  their  strategic 
importance  with  reference  to  the  rich  kingdom  of  New  Spain. 

Another  important  factor  of  a permanent  variety  was  the 
difficulty  of  communications  with  the  mainland.  Many  instances 
of  delays  and  wreck  occasioned  by  the  storms  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia have  already  been  noted.  In  Salvatierra’s  time  about  one 
ship  a year  was  lost  by  wreck.  Salvatierra  became  convinced 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  develop  a supply-route  by  way 
of  Sonora,  and  in  1701  visited  Kino  in  Pimeria  Alta  to  discuss 
the  matter.  As  a result,  plans  were  made  for  joint  expeditions 
from  Sonora  and  Baja  California  to  see  whether  there  were  a 
practicable  trail.  It  was  impossible  to  do  this  by  boat,  as  the 
number  of  wrecks  left  the  Jesuits  with  an  insufficient  fleet  of 
vessels,  and  the  contrary  winds  were  too  difficult  a factor  to 
overcome  readily.  Explorations  were  made  by  land  to  the  end 
of  Jesuit  rule,  but  never  quite  reached  the  Colorado  from  the  side 
of  Baja  California  or  the  settled  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
side  of  Sonora.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  need  for 
such  a route  was  recognized;  Baja  California  was  in  fact  at  the 
extremity  of  an  overland  advance,  occupied  as  the  result  of 
special  circumstances  before  the  intervening  spaces. 

The  greatest  of  the  Baja  California  Jesuits,  undoubtedly, 
was  Father  Salvatierra,  but  second  only  to  him  stood  Father 
Juan  de  Ugarte.  It  was  Ugarte  who  organized  the  work  of  the 
Pious  Fund,  but  he  was  not  content  with  the  task  of  adminis- 
tering that  institution;  he  wanted  to  be  an  active  toiler  in  the 
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field.  So  in  1701  he  came  to  Loreto.  Father  Piccolo  had  just  been 
driven  away  from  San  Javier  by  the  Indians,  but  Ugarte  went 
there  to  restore  the  mission.  Moreover,  confiding  in  his  great 
strength,  for  he  was  a giant  in  stature,  he  sent  back  the  soldiers 
who  had  gone  there  with  him.  His  reestablished  the  mission 
and,  as  the  site  was  fertile,  put  the  Indians  to  work  at  agricul- 
ture. The  experiment,which  had  not  previously  been  tried, 
was  a success,  and  in  course  of  time  San  Javier  was  able  to  pro- 
duce a surplus  for  use  at  the  other  missions.  Ugarte  was  a man 
who  radiated  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  able  to  succeed  where 
others  would  have  failed.  Patient,  as  a rule,  he  could  also 
exhibit  a picturesque  wrath.  On  one  occasion  he  took  an  Indian 
by  the  hair  and  swung  him  around  his  head,  and  on  another 
seized  by  the  hair  two  Indians  who  were  fighting  and  dashed 
them  to  the  ground.  His  bountiful  courage  was  particularly 
useful  in  1701,  the  year  of  his  arrival.  (Provisions  got  so  low 
that  even  Salvatierra  was  ready  to  abandon  the  province^) 
Ugarte  opposed  and  said  that  he  would  stay,  whatever  the 
others  might  do.  All  stayed  therefore.  Veiy  soon  they  were 
reduced  to  eating  roots,  but  a ship  came  in  time  to  save  them. 

Naturally,  upon  the  death  of  Salvatierra,  Ugarte  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  he  ruled  until  1730,  when  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years.  His  term  of  office  was  one  of  great  munificence 
to  the  Pious  Fund,  with  the  result  that  more  missions  were 
founded  and  the  establishments  generally  placed  on  a secure 
basis.  Ugarte  resolved  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  gulf,  if  gulf  it 
were.  First  it  was  necessary  to  build  a ship,  for  those  which 
plied  between  the  mainland  and  Loreto  had  proved  unequal  to 
the  northward  voyage.  Scouring  the  land  for  timber,  Ugarte 
found  a grove  in  an  almost  inaccessible  ravine.  The  builder 
said  that  it  was  not  suitable  for  a ship,  but  Ugarte  cut  it  anyway, 
and  hauled  it  for  a hundred  miles  over  mountain  ranges  to  a 
mission  on  the  coast.  The  ship  was  built,  and  named  appro- 
priately the  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz  (Triumph  of  the  Cross).  In  this 
boat  the  venerable  rector,  then  sixty-one  years  of  age,  made  a 
voyage  up  the  gulf,  in  1721,  taking  an  Englishman,  a certain 
William  Strafford  (called  Guillermo  Estrafort  in  the  Spanish), 
as  pilot.  Ugarte  proved  that  the  sheet  of  water  upon  which  he 
sailed  was  a gulf.  Yet  so  persistent  were  the  old  ideas  that  the 
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voyage  had  to  be  repeated  by  Father  Consag  in  1746.  Then 
at  length  the  legend  of  California’s  insularity  was  overthrown 
forever. 

A serious  Indian  revolt  broke  out  in  1734.  The  Indians  of 
the  Cape  San  Lucas  region  had  always  been  unruly,  and  particu- 
larly objected  to  the  Jesuit  efforts  to  deprive  them  of  their 
institution  of  polygamy.  There  were  only  three  Jesuits  and  six 
soldiers  in  the  south  when  the  rebellion  began,  and  two  of  the 
former  and  four  of  the  latter,  together  with  many  Indian  con- 
verts, were  killed.  In  1735,  when  a boat  from  the  Manila  galleon 
put  in  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  thirteen  Spaniards  were  massacred. 
The  news  of  these  events  spread  through  the  peninsula,  and  the 
Indians  of  the  north  seemed  on  the  point  of  rising,  wherefore  all 
the  missions,  save  that  of  Loreto,  were  temporarily  abandoned 
in  1735.  Sixty  hard-fighting  Yaqui  Indians  were  brought  over 
from  Sonora,  and  they  saved  the  situation  for  a time.  Later  in 
the  year  Governor  Huydobro  of  Sonora  came  to  the  peninsula 
and  decisively  defeated  the  Indians  of  the  south.  As  a result, 
the  revolt  in  the  north  died  before  it  had  fairly  broken  out,  and 
that  of  the  south  lost  force,  though  the  Indians  of  that  quarter 
continued  to  drive  off  cattle  and  to  commit  other  depredations 
for  some  ten  years  more.  Abandonment  of  the  province  had 
been  averted,  however. 

In  1768  the  Jesuits  were  deprived  of  their  position  in  the 
peninsula.  Before  relating  how  this  came  about,  it  is  well  at 
this  point  to  summarize  their  achievements  in  Baja  California. 
As  a recent  work  puts  it: 

During  their  seventy  years’  sojourn  in  Lower  [or  Baja]  California,  the 
Jesuits  had  charted  the  east  coast  and  explored  the  cast  and  west  coasts  of 
the  Peninsula  and  the  islands  adjacent  thereto;  they  had  explored  the 
interior  to  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude1  in  a manner  that  has 
never  been  excelled;  they  had  brought  about  the  institution  of  the  Pious 
Fund;  they  had  founded  twenty-three — including  the  chapel  of  Jesus  del 
Monte — mission  establishments,  of  which  fourteen  had  proven  successful ;* 
they  had  erected  structures  of  stone  and  beautified  them;  they  had  for- 
mulated a system  of  mission  life  never  thereafter  surpassed;  they  had 
not  only  instructed  the  Indians  in  religious  matters,  but  had  taught  them 
many  of  the  useful  arts;  they  had  made  a network  of  open  trails,  con- 

1 About  a hundred  miles  south  of  the  present  international  boundary. 

* Two  of  the  fourteen  were  abandoned  by  the  successors  of  the  Jesuits. 
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necting  the  missions  with  each  other  and  with  Loreto;  they  had  taken 
scientific  and  geographical  notes  concerning  the  country  and  prepared 
ethnological  reports  on  the  native  races;  they  had  cultivated  and  planted 
the  arable  lands  and  inaugurated  a system  of  irrigation.  . . . Consider- 
ing the  abundance  of  level  land,  the  water  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Indians 
about  them,  the  establishment  by  the  Franciscans  [at  a later  time]  of 
twenty-one  missions  in  Upper  [or  Alta]  California  during  the  fifty-four 
years  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Secularization  Act,  is  no  Circumstance 
to  the  peninsular  work  of  the  Jesuits. 

Finally,  the  Jesuits  of  California  were  men  of  high  education,  many  of 
them  of  gentle  birth;  of  their  labors  in  the  Peninsula  it  has  been  said 
with  truth  that  ’remote  as  was  the  land  and  small  the  nation,  there  are 
few  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world  on  which  the  mind  can  turn 
with  so  sincere  an  admiration.’  ”* 

Aside  from  the  mission-presidio  at  Loreto  and  the  other 
missions  there  were  few  settlements  in  Baja  California  where 
Spaniards  lived.  The  Jesuits  always  resisted  the  entry  of  any 
whites  other  than  themselves  and  their  mission  guards;  they 
even  opposed,  with  success,  several  royal  projects  for  the  found- 
ing of  presidios  on  the  west  coast.  Their  idea,  here  as  in  Para- 
guay, was  that  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  native  was 
the  prime  reason  for  their  presence  and  that  these  aims  would 
best  be  attained  if  the  selfish  interests  of  white  settlers  were  not 
allowed  to  complicate  the  situation.  There  was  a sprinkling  of 
miners,  however,  in  the  south,  and,  as  already  noted,  the  pearl- 
fishers  continued  to  visit  the  coasts.  It  remains  to  deal  in 
somewhat  more  detail  with  the  Pious  Fund. 

The  Pious  Fund  of  the  Califomias,  founded  by  Salvatierra 
and  Ugarte  in  1697,  came  to  be,  eventually,  one  of  the  principal 
supports  of  the  missions  of  both  Baja  and  Alta  California.  The 
royal  treasury  never  provided  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  mis- 
sions, which  could  not  have  been  sustained  without  a much 
larger  governmental  grant  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Pious  Fund;  for  the  first  few  years,  indeed,  the  Pious 
Fund  was  the  sole  reliance  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  outset  the 
method  of  handling  was  for  the  donors  to  pay  over  the  interest 
merely,  on  sums  that  they  had  given  but  retained  in  their  pos- 
session. Thus,  a grant  of  10,000  pesos,  which  was  usually 
regarded  as  the  capital  required  for  the  support  of  one  mission, 

’North,  Arthur  Walbridge,  The  Mother  of  California  (San  Francisco  and  New 
York  [1908]),  pp.  44-45. 
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entailed  payment  of  500  pesos  a year  as  interest  to  the  Jesuit 
administrator  in  Mexico  City.  One  donor  went  bankrupt,  how- 
ever, and  from  the  year  1716  the  funds  were  paid  over  in  entirety 
and  reinvested,  usually  in  ranches.  The  greatest  benefactor 
was  the  Marques  de  Villapuente.  In  addition  to  providing  sums 
for  the  founding  of  a number  of  missions,  he  gave  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Tamaulipas,  with  all  the  flocks  and 
buildings  upon  them.  A certain  Josefa  Paula  de  ArgUelles  gave 
nearly  200,000  pesos,  and  a member  of  the  great  Borja  (or  Borgia) 
family,  Marfa  de  Borja,  Duquesa  de  Gandia,  gave  62,000.  The 
fund  reached  a total  of  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  pesos,  and 
produced  at  a rate  of  about  5 per  cent.  A Jesuit  procurator 
managed  the  estates  and  bought  and  shipped  goods  to  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  peninsula. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  decided  upon  in 
1767,  the  Pious  Fund  was  taken  over  by  the  government,  but 
was  managed  as  a separate  financial  institution,  with  a view  to 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  original  donors.  It  was  hence- 
forth applied  to  both  Californios.  Occasionally,  too,  funds  were 
devoted  to  other  than  purely  religious  objects,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  expeditions  of  1769  and  1775-1776  to  Alta  California,  both 
of  which  were  provided  for,  in  part,  out  of  the  Pious  Fund.  In 
1836,  the  Mexican  government,  which  had  succeeded  Spain  in 
exercise  of  sovereignty  over  the  Californias,  passed  a law  that 
the  Fund  should  be  applied  toward  the  expenses  of  a bishopric  of 
the  Californias,  which,  with  papal  assent,  it  was  proposed  to 
establish.  Thus  the  religious  were  deprived  of  any  further  utili- 
zation of  the  fund.  In  1842  the  Mexican  government  reassumed 
control,  but  announced  that  it  would  employ  the  proceeds  to 
promote  the  civilization  and  conversion  of  the  savages.  Later 
in  the  same  year  the  separate  estates  of  the  Pious  Fund  were 
sold,  and  the  moneys  obtained  were  incorporated  in  the  Mexican 
treasury,  but  the  government  made  formal  acknowledgment  of 
an  indebtedness  for  religious  objects  in  the  Californias  to  the 
extent  of  6 per  cent  a year  on  the  amount  it  had  received. 

When  the  United  States  took  over  Alta  California  in  1848, 
Mexico  ceased  to  make  further  payments  on  behalf  of  that  terri- 
tory, and  for  many  years  they  lapsed.  In  1868,  a commission 
met  to  adjust  claims  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
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and  while  it  was  still  in  session  the  Catholic  authorities  of  Cali- 
fornia put  in  a claim,  in  1870,  for  a portion  of  the  income  of  the 
Pious  Fund — so  much  as  would  normally  have  been  Alta  Cali- 
fornia’s share.  The  United  States  entered  the  claim,  but  as  no 
agreement  with  Mexico  could  be  reached  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  an  umpire  in  the  person  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton. 
This  gentleman  rendered  a decision  in  1875,  calling  for  payment 
by  Mexico  of  6 per  cent  annually  on  one-half  the  value  of  the 
fund,  on  the  theory  that  Alta  and  Baja  California  were  equally 
entitled.  His  decision  covered  the  twenty-one  year  period  from 
1848  to  1869,  and  required  payment  by  Mexico  of  $904,070.99, 
or  $43,050.99  a year.  Mexico  paid,  but  announced  that  any 
future  claim  for  arrears  would  be  inadmissible,  a contention  with 
which  the  United  States  did  not  agree.  In  1891  the  United 
States  put  in  a claim  for  the  arrears  since  1869,  but  Mexico 
declined  to  honor  the  claim.  In  1902,  however,  the  two  coun- 
tries consented  to  a submission  of  the  case  to  the  arbitral  tribunal 
at  the  Hague — the  first  case  ever  acted  upon  by  that  body. 
The  court  gave  a unanimous  decision  that  Mexico  should  pay 
the  accrued  interest,  which  by  that  time  amounted  to  $1,420,- 
682.67,  and  also  that  Mexico  should  forever  pay  over  the  sum 
of  $43,050.99  each  year  on  the  second  of  February.  The  money  is 
payable  to  the  United  States,  which  of  course  recognizes  its 
obligation  to  give  the  full  amount  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
California.  Mexico  has  again  fallen  in  arrears,  and  the  matter 
of  the  Pious  Fund  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  perennial 
unpaid  claims  of  this  country  against  Mexico.  As  for  the  share 
due  Baja  California,  Mexico  has  long  since  ceased  to  make  pay- 
ments. Thus  strangely  does  the  course  of  history  take  its  way. 
Who  could  have  foreseen  such  a varied  career  for  that  heritage 
from  the  missionary  zeal  of  Salvatierra  and  Ugarte,  the  Pious 
Fund  of  the  Calif ornias! 

In  1767,  the  Spanish  government  issued  a decree  expelling  the 
Jesuits  from  all  of  their  dominions.  The  causes  for  this  action 
had  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  Jesuit  activities  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, though  there,  as  elsewhere,  charges  were  filed  against 
them.  It  was  merely  part  of  a world-wide  movement  in  Catholic 
countries  against  the  Jesuits,  growing  largely  out  of  a fear  that 
the  Jesuits  were  planning  a great  revolution  against  the  absolute 
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monarch s of  Europe.  Portugal  and  France  had  already  expelled 
the  Jesuits,  and  Naples  followed  the  lead  of  these  countries  and 
Spain  in  1767;  indeed  the  Pope  was  induced  to  suppress  the 
Jesuit  Order  in  1773,  though  it  was  later  restored.  It  is  there- 
fore futile  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  justice  of  this  decision 
as  affecting  the  Jesuits  of  Baja  California,  as  the  complaints  of 
their  detractors,  which  were  in  a great  part  false  or  very  greatly 
exaggerated,  had  no  real  bearing  on  the  case.  In  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, as  in  all  other  Spanish  domains,  great  secrecy  was  ob- 
served in  carrying  out  the  decree,  and  no  hint  of  what  was  coining 
was  given.  In  September,  1767,  Captain  Caspar  de  Pertold 
(a  native  of  Catalonia)  arrived  in  the  province  with  a com- 
mission as  governor.  He  called  the  Jesuits  together,  and  on 
February  3,  1768,  they  were  sent  out  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Indians,  it  seems,  made  great  manifestations  of  grief,  and  well 
they  might,  for  their  future  in  other  hands  was  to  be  less  happy 
than  it  had  been  under  Salvatierra  and  his  successors. 

The  Franciscans  of  the  College  of  San  Fernando,4  Mexico  City, 
had  been  offered  the  California  field  in  June,  1767,  and  had 
accepted,  but  it  was  not  until  April,  1768,  that  its  first  mission- 
aries actually  arrived  in  the  peninsula.  Meanwhile,  the  missions 
had  been  turned  over  to  military  commissioners,  who  gave  very 
little  thought  to  the  Indians  and  very  much  to  a search  for  the 
vast  treasure  that  the  Jesuits  were  reputed  to  have  accumulated. 
As  a result  the  missions  were  nearly  ruined,  and  the  Indians  were 
left  in  sad  straits,  while  little  or  no  treasure  was  found.  At  the 
head  of  the  Franciscans  who  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1768  was 
Junipero  Serra,  the  appointee  of  the  college  as  president  of  the 
missions,  then  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  The  conditions  under  which 
he  took  up  his  presidency  were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Jesuit  era.  Not  only  was  the  government  of  the  province  for- 
ever removed  from  mission  control,  but  also  the  temporalities  of 
the  missions — that  is,  the  flocks,  crops,  and  economic  resources 

4 The  College  of  San  Fernando  was  not  a “college**  as  that  word  is  ordinarily 
understood  in  this  country.  It  was  one  of  several  Franciscan  institutions,  such  as 
the  colleges  of  Queretaro,  Jalisco,  and  Zacatecas,  which  served  as  an  administrative 
center  for  missionary  work  and  as  a home  for  missionaries  without  employment  or 
for  those  who  had  retired  from  active  service.  The  College  of  San  Fernando,  which 
was  destined  to  supply  all  of  the  missionaries  of  Alta,  California,  in  the  Spanish  era 
and  most  of  those  in  the  Mexican,  was  founded  in  1734. 
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in  general — were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  military  commissioners. 
Only  the  church  properties  and  spiritual  authority  were  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Franciscans.  The  military  men  had  proved  to  be 
self-seeking  or  else  incompetent,  so  that  the  missions  seemed 
doomed  to  fail.  Not  having  food  or  clothing  to  give  the  Indians, 
the  missionaries  could  not  attract  the  unconverted  or  even  hold 
the  former  prot6g£s  of  the  Jesuits.  Later,  in  1768,  Jos6  de  G&lvez, 
visitador  (or  royal  inspector)  of  all  New  Spain,  arrived  in  the 
peninsula,  and  one  of  his  first  reforms  was  to  give  back  the  tem- 
poralities to  missionary  control.  With  this,  the  new  regime  in 
the  Californias,  that  of  the  typical  frontier  province,  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  been  installed. 

Charles  E.  Chapman,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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THE  EARLIEST  RECORD  ON  THE  FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  IN  AMERICA 
( Contributed  by  Rev . Livarius  Oliger,  Munich , Bavaria) 

Much  has  been  published  by  different  religious  Orders  with  a view  to  further- 
ing our  knowledge  on  the  early  efforts  of  converting  the  aborigines  of  America. 
The  movement,  indeed,  owing  to  the  profound  religious  sense  of  the  age,  started 
very  early,  and  if  there  is  no  record  of  any  priest  accompanying  Columbus  on 
his  first  expedition,  we  know  for  certain  that  on  his  second  journey  to  the  West 
Indies,  he  had  already  a Vicar-Apostolic  with  him,  in  the  person  of  the  Minim 
friar,  Bernard  Boil. 

As  to  the  Franciscans,  I leave  aside  the  question  of  Juan  Peres,  whether 
or  not  that  noteworthy  Spanish  friar  accompanied  the  great  discoverer  to  the 
new  hemisphere  on  one  of  his  first  expeditions.  What  I want  to  present  to  the 
American  scholar  in  general,  and  to  the  readers  of  the  Catholic  Historical 
Review  in  particular,  is  the  contemporary  account  of  the  first  Franciscan 
Missions  in  America,  as  it  was  written  down  at  Nlirnberg  between  1506  and 
1509  by  the  Franciscan  Chronicler  Nicholas  Glassberger.  Curiously  enough, 
this  account,  although  of  the  highest  value  and  printed  since  1887,  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  most  Franciscan  scholars  on  things  American. 
Bonaventure  Hammer,  for  instance,  does  not  mention  it,1  nor  does  Zephyrin 
Engelhardt  in  the  general  introduction  to  his  work  on  the  Franciscan  Missions 
in  California.1  The  only  writer,  so  far  as  I know,  to  use  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  Glassberger,  is  Heribert  Holzapfel,  O.F.M.,  in  his  instructive  Manual 
qf  Franciscan  History  * 

Before  entering  into  details,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a few  words 
about  Nicholas  Glassberger,  the  author  of  the  record.4 

Glassberger  was  born  at  Olm  Utz  in  Moravia,  and  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order  in  1472,  at  Amberg  (Bavaria),  which  was  then  in  the  Province  of  Strass- 
burg.  In  1475-76,  he  studied  at  Basle;  after  1479,  we  find  him  again  at  Amberg, 
and  somewhat  later  at  Munich.  From  1488  to  1509,  Glassberger  was  a member 
of  the  Franciscan  House  at  Nlirnberg.  Here  he  labored  for  some  time  as 
preacher  and  confessor  of  the  Poor  Clares.  As  we  find  no  trace  of  him  after 
1509,  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  that  time. 

It  was  at  Nlirnberg  that  Glassberger  wrote  his  Chronicle:  in  the  years 
1506-1509;  a circumstance  which  contributes  much  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  work.  For,  as  Nlirnberg  was  then  the  great  commercial  centre  of  Southern 
Germany,  the  friar  had  excellent  opportunities  for  ascertaining  what  was  going 

1 Die  Franciseaner  in  den  Vereinigten  SiaaUn  Nordameriea  e,  Kolia.  1892. 

* The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California*  Vol.  i,  San  Francisco,  1908. 

1 Handbook  der  Geschichte  dee  Framiskanerordens, , Freiburg,  i.  B.,  1909,  pp.  500-501;  Latin  edition. 
Manuale  histories  Ordinia  Frutrum  Minorum*  ib.,  1909,  pp.  450-451. 

4 See  Analecta  Franeiteana*  ii,  Quaraochi,  1887,  Preface,  and  H.  Bomkkk,  Chronica  Fratris  Jordan i 
( Collection  & Hades  d de  documents*  Vol.  vi).  Peris,  1908,  Introduction,  pp.  xxr  ff. 
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on  in  the  world  abroad;  all  the  more  so,  since  being  preacher  and  confessor  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Clare,  he  knew  the  first  families  of  the  town.  His  Chronicle 
reflects  clearly  in  some  passages  this  milieu.  To  its  influence  is  certainly  due 
the  long  text  he  consecrates  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  an  event  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  zealous  friar  had  perhaps  more  religious  interest  than  any 
other,  since  an  immense  unlabored  field  for  spreading  the  Gospel  was  disclosed, 
and  a new  prospect  of  mission  work  opened  to  his  Order. 

Indeed,  the  chief  interest  of  Glassberger’s  account  consists  in  his  narrative 
of  the  first  endeavor  made  by  the  Franciscans  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  while  here  and  there  we  get  a glimpse  at  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  Indians  and  at  the  marvelous  productions  of  the  soil  of  the  New  World. 

It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Glassberger,  that  the  news  of  the  great 
discovery  achieved  by  Columbus  was  generally  spread  amongst  the  Franciscans 
of  the  Observance  at  their  Chapter  held  in  1493  at  Florenzae  (France).  Im- 
mediately many  of  the  friars  applied  with  great  eagerness  to  their  Vicar-General, 
Olivier  Maillard,  for  permission  to  go  to  the  new  missions.  The  first  to  obtain 
the  longed-for  permission  were,  strangely  enough,  two  lay  brothers,  John  de  la 
Deule  and  John  Cosin,  both  belonging  to  the  Province  of  France.  They  went 
to  Spain  and  remained  some  time  there  before  the  opportunity  came  of  sailing 
for  the  West  Indies;  this  opportunity  being  no  other  than  the  second  expedition 
of  Columbus,  which  started  from  Cadix  on  September  25,  1493,  and  in  which 
Bernard  Boil  was  also  a member.  On  arriving  in  the  New  World  the  two  friars 
lived  with  the  natives  and  tried  first  of  all  to  learn  their  language  and  by  degrees 
to  instruct  the  people.  They  lived  thus  for  five  years,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  priests,  they  could  not  do  much  towards  conversion;  so  they 
determined  to  return  to  Europe  to  bring  over  some  Franciscan  priests.  They 
took  along  with  them  two  Indian  youths,  having  the  precaution  to  embark 
each  with  one  of  the  Indians  on  two  different  ships,  in  order  that,  if  one  should 
perish,  at  least  the  other  would  survive.  On  reaching  Spain  one  of  the  natives 
became  seriously  ill  and  soon  died  after  having  been  baptized.  The  two  lay 
brothers  considered  this  the  first  visible  fruit  of  their  long  work  and  buried  the 
poor  Indian  at  the  nearest  Franciscan  convent.  They  presented  themselves 
to  their  Superior,  Olivier  Maillard,  who  happened  to  be  in  Spain,  and  gave  him 
a full  account  of  their  work,  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  send  over  some 
priests.  Maillard  accordingly  settled  the  matter  with  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain, 
and  thus  towards  Easter,  1500,  F.  John  Baudin,  a native  of  Bretagne,  with 
some  other  Franciscans,  sailed  for  the  West,  fully  equipped  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  their  holy  ministry.  On  August  25,  in  the  same  year,  a second  Fran- 
ciscan Mission  started  from  Spain  and  reached  in  25  days  the  harbour  of  S. 
Domingo  on  Hispaniola  (Hayti)  where  they  baptized — doubtless  after  due 
instruction — some  3,000  natives. 

Here  Glassberger  inserts  in  his  narrative  the  calumnies  against  Columbus, 
which  were  spread  over  Europe,  after  his  return  from  his  third  expedition. 
For,  no  doubt,  the  admiraldus  who  is  mentioned,  is  none  other  than  the  great 
discoverer,  who  experienced  in  so  large  a measure  the  ingratitude  of  this  world. 

Describing  at  some  length  the  different  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
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Chronicler  gives  us  the  full  text  of  a letter  which  the  Franciscan  Missionaries 
of  Hispaniola  (Hayti)  wrote  on  October  12,  1500,  to  Olivier  Maillard,  who 
received  it  whilst  visiting  the  Saxon  Province  in  1501,  and  who  left  a copy  of  it 
(at  the  request  of  Glassberger?)  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  NUrnberg.  The 
letter  itself  bears  witness  to  the  anxiety  of  the  missionaries  to  obtain  more  help 
for  their  great  work.  The  whole  Order  was  to  be  aroused  to  take  interest 
»n  the  enterprise  and  to  send  laborers  for  the  great  spiritual  harvest. 

These  are,  briefly,  the  outlines  of  Glassberger ’s  narrative,  which  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  a contemporary  one  and  of  being  fully  confirmed  and 
partly  completed  by  other  independent  early  sources.  Bartholomew  de  las 
Casas,*  the  great  benefactor  of  the  Indians,  tells  us  of  two  Franciscan  lay 
brothers,  whom  he  met  at  Barcelona,  John  de  la  Duela  and  John  de  Tisim 
(evidently  the  Cosin  of  Glassberger),  natives  of  Burgundy,  fellow-travelers  of 
Bernard  Boil,  and  with  whom  he  became  very  friendly.  Their  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  souls  in  the  New  World  had  brought  them  to  Spain,  and  although 
only  lay  brothers,  they  were  well  instructed,  and  it  was  clear,  says  Las  Casas, 
that  they  had  declined  the  priesthood  for  humility’s  sake.  From  the  narrative 
of  Las  Casas  we  can  correct  the  statements  of  Glassberger,  who  although  gener- 
ally well  informed,  was  in  this  case  not  an  eye-witness  as  Las  Casas  was.  It 
would  appear  from  Glassberger  that  the  two  friars  set  out  to  preach  to  the 
Moors  of  Southern  Spain  and  only  perchance  got  a place  with  Columbus, 
whilst  Las  Casas  tells  us  clearly  that  he  met  the  friars  in  question  at  Barcelona, 
where  they  had  already  been  engaged  for  the  expedition  by  Boil.  By  this  it 
would  seem  that  their  staying  amongst  the  Spaniards  was  due  only  to  the 
circumstance  that  they  had  to  wait  for  Columbus’  second  expedition  to  start. 

The  Arckivo  de  India*  at  Sevilla9  has  preserved  us  the  names  of  some  of 
the  Franciscans  who  were  sent  to  America  in  1500,  by  the  great  Ximenez,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  Amongst  them  we  find  Francis  Ruyz,  the  bearer  of  the  letter 
to  Maillard.  That  missionary  was  sent  back,  as  the  letter  says,  on  account 
of  his  weak  health.  We  find  also  John  Deledeulle,  our  John  de  la  Deule,  who 
in  1500  returned  to  his  beloved  mission.  His  death  in  the  West  Indies  is  re- 
corded in  the  Chapter  of  the  Observant  Franciscans  in  1511,  as  having  happened 
since  the  last  Chapter  was  held  in  1508. 

* Hutoria  de  iu  India. *,  lib.  i.  c.  81,  in  Collection  de  documentos  inedUoe  para  la  hidoria  de  EspaMm 
par  el  MarquAs  Db  la  Fubnsanta  dbl  Valle  y D.  Joss  Sancho  Raton,  Vol.  lxii,  Madrid,  1875,  p.  494. 
After  haring  said  that  be  could  not  see  Bernard  Boil  at  Barcelona  (in  1493)  Las  Casap  continues: 

Fero  alcanc4  4 oognoscer  dos  religioeos  de  la  6rden  de  Sant  Francisco,  que  fueron  con  41,  frailea 
legos,  pero  personas  notables,  natnrales  de  Picardia  6 borgofiones,  A que  se  morieron  4 venir  ac4 
par  s6lo  odo  de  la  conrersion  destas  Animas,  y,  aunque  frailas  legos,  eran  muy  bien  sabidos  y 
letrados,  por  lo  cual  se  cognoecaa,  que  por  humOtad  no  quiaieron  ser  sacerdotes;  uno  de  los  cuales 
se  llan»6  fray  Juan  de  la  Duela,  6 fray  Juan  el  Bermejo,  porque  lo  era,  y el  otro  fray  Juan  de 
Tisin.  Fueron  bien  oognoecidos  mios,  y en  amis  tad  y oonvenacion,  al  mAnos  al  uno,  muy 
coauuntos. 

Joes  Coll,  O.F.M.,  who  in  his  work:  Colon  y la  Rabida,  2 ed.  Madrid,  1892,  p.  271,  has  already  drawn 
attention  to  this  text,  quotes  also  p.  270:  Juan  db  Touqubmada,  O.F.M.,  De  la  Monarquia  Indiana* 
Madrid,  1723,  VoL  iii,  lib.  xriii,  c.  6,  who  speaks  in  much  the  same  terms  of  the  two  first  Franciscan 
aumaonariea,  the  most  prominent  of  which  seems  to  have  been  John  de  la  Deule;  on  him  see  also  War- 
ding, Annate*  Minorum*  ad  a.  1493,  n.  3,  ed.  2,  VoL  xr,  p.  28. 

• Coll.  p.  272.  Wadding,  ad.  a 1511,  n.  9 (xr,  431);  Db  Gubbsnatis,  Orbit  teraphicu*,  iii.  Rome, 
1484,  p.  220b. 
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In  the  meantime,  missions  and  convents  had  so  increased  that  the  first 
Franciscan  Province  in  America  could  be  erected  in  1505  under  the  title  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  This  Province  included  Hayti,  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  Antilles.7 

The  Munich  Manuscript,  from  which  we  take  the  narrative  of  Glassberger, 
measuring  mm.  225  X 156,  is  written  by  two  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XVI  century.  There  are  in  the  MS.  298  numbered  folios;  in  the  beginning  there 
are  three  folios  (two  wholly,  one  mostly  unwritten)  and  at  the  end  five  (un- 
written) folios,  which  are  not  counted.  Folios  5-9  remain  also  blank.  Folio 
192  was  counted  twice,  but  the  mistake  has  been  corrected  by  pencil  all  through 
the  rest  of  the  MS.  Most  titles  and  a few  initials  are  written  in  red;  some  short 
annotations  are  in  red  or  black  on  the  edges  of  the  pages,  surrounded  by  several 
circles  in  red  or  black.  The  groups  of  the  folios  are  usually  made  up  of  twelve 
(sexternions),  the  first  six  of  which  being  marked  in  the  right  corner  below  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  red,  for  instance,  al,  a2,  etc.,  till  a6,  the  six  following 
folios  not  being  countersigned.  This  system  begins  on  fol.  8 with  al  and  ends 
on  fol.  239  with  *6,  hence  comprising  fol.  249-245  in  the  system.  There  are, 
however,  some  few  instances  of  traces  of  letters  written  in  the  same  manner, 
but  in  black,  on  the  following  folios;  but  these  marks  have  either  not  been 
regularly  written  or,  more  probably,  have  been  cut  away  at  the  binding.  The 
binding  itself  is  contemporary  to  the  MS.  and  consists  of  wooden  boards  covered 
with  pigskin  with  impressed  handsome  Renaissance  ornaments.  Two  former 
brass  clasps  are  wanting  now. 

The  text  published  below  is  copied  from  the  Munich  Manuscript,  which 
has  already  been  printed  with  the  rest  of  the  Chronicle  in  the  Analecta  Fran - 
oiscana  (Vol.  ii,  Quaracchi,  1887,  pp.  523-526),  where  the  orthography  of  the 
author  has  been  rather  modernised.  We  give  the  text  exactly  as  it  stands  in 
the  manuscript,  in  modern  punctuation,  and  with  u and  v as  we  use  them 
nowadays. 

Fr.  Nicolaus  Glassberger,  O.  F.  M.,  Chronica,  ad  a.  1500 
Ms.  in  the  Archives  of  the  Franciscan  Province  of  Bavaria , Munich , folio  270v-272r, 

[f.270v]  Ea  tempestate,  cum  superioribus  annis  regnant e in  Hyspania 
aliisque  circumiacentibus  regnia  Ferdinando  katholico,  rege,  et  Elisabeth, 
eius  legittima  coniuge,  [f.271r]  regina,  fide  Christiana  ferventissima,  quidam 
merca tores  et  naute  in  mari  expert  issimi,  opera  et  impensa  dicti  regis  insulas 
quasdam  novas  maximis  periculis,  infortunys  et  impendiis  in  remotissimis 
partibus  Oceani  versus  Indianas  partes,  Deo  auspice,  reperissent,  in  quibus 
gens  barbarica,  a nostra  fide  omnino  aliens,  hestialiter  vivens,  nudo  corpora 
pecudum  more  incedens,  morabatur.  Que  res  cum  Fratribus  Ordinis 
Minorum  et  Observantie  de  familia  ex  Provincia  Francie  innotuisset,  more 
elephantis  ad  sanguinis  aspectum  animati,  post  capitulum  Florentiaci  cele- 
bratum  reverendum  patrem  fratrem  Oliverium  Maillardi,  Generalem  Vicar- 
ium,  pro  impetranda  licentia  accesserunt,  viti  utique  vita  maturi,  zelo  fidei 
fervent  issimi,  patientia  probati  martirioque  apprime  flagrantes  Fratres.  Inter 
quos  erant  duo  fratres  laici,  viri  corpore  robusti,  animo  devoti  et  mente  ad 

’ Wadding,  ad  a.  ISOS,  n.  11  (xv,  298). 
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quecumque  obprobria  pro  Chris ti  nomine  perferenda  promptissimi,  videlicet 
frmter  Johannes  de  la  Deule,  et  fra  ter  Johannes  Cosin.  Hy,  obtenta  licentia 
a dicto  reverend©  patre  Vicario  Generali,  ad  partes  dictas  infidelium  ultra 
regnum  Granate  perrexerunt  in  nomine  Domini;  in  quibus  tamen  partibus 
propter  gentium  barbariem  infidelium  et  ignorantiam  ydeomatis  fa  cere  fruc- 
tum  nequibant,  quamquam  plurima  paterentur  a Saracenis  incommoda  in 
tantum  aliquando,  ut  coacti  fame  et  inedia,  serpentes  manducarent.  Cum 
autem  sine  fructu  ibidem  starent,  ad  alia  loca  divertere  statuerunt;  et  ecce, 
Deo  duce,  ad  novas  insulas  aspirantes,  et  ad  oras  Hispanic  applicantes  naves 
illo  tendentes  reperiunt,  in  quas  naucleri  benignitate  recepti  sunt,  eo  quod  et 
corpore  robust!,  religione  devoti  atque  moribus  graves  videbantur,  in  quos 
nee  parum  aliorum  vota  aspirabant,  utpote  qui  et  corporis  valitudine  et 
mentis  devotione  apud  Deum  in  periculis  suffragari  possent. 

Cumque  predict!  Fratres  sic,  ut  permittitur,  ad  dictas  insulas  pervenis- 
sent,  nec  tamen  in  aliquo  ob  lingua gii  ignorantiam  proficerent  in  populo, 
nihillominus  ad  quinquennium  inibi  persistentes  maximis  persecutionibus, 
aliquantulum  ad  ydiomatis  peritiam  pervenerunt.  Et  quia  habitus  et  ves- 
timenta  computraerant,  onus  ex  ipsis  Fra  tribus  cepit  filare  lanam  bombicem 
sibique  ac  socio,  ne  nudi  incederent,  tunicas  sive  vestes  aptare.  Finite  autem 
quinquennio,  cum  predicarent  populis  fidem  katholicam,  repererunt  eos  satis 
voluntaries  et  aptos.  Unde  et  apud  se  deliberates,  cum  essent  laid,  ad 
Hyspaniam  pro  adducendis  sacerdotibus  redire  disposuerunt  cum  nautis, 
duos  invenes  illius  gentis  et  insule  nondum  baptisatos  secum  ducentes.  Cum- 
que in  duabus  navibus  separati  unusquisque  Fraturm  unum  iuvenem  secum 
haberet,  ut  si  una  navis  periret,  salvaretur  altera,  ne  effectu  fraudarentur  per 
equora,  aut  diversa  fortuna,  et  multis  periculis  velitantes  aliquamdiu,  tandem 
partes  fidelium  applicuerunt.  Unus  autem  ex  iuvenibus  illis  gravissime  cepit 
infirmari,  quern  Fratres  morti  vicinum  videntes  baptisaverunt  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  sancti  etc.,  [f.  271  v]  et  tandem  mortuum  in  dorso  et 
brachys  ad  viciniorem  Fra  tram  conventum  deportantes,  solemniter  novum 
Christianum  quasi  laborum  suoram  primitias  sepulture  tradiderant,  alio  res- 
ervato. 

Cum  autem  dictum  reverendum  patrem  Oliverium  in  Hyspanie  partibus 
reperissent,  accedentes  cum  narraverant,  que  viderant  mirabilia  in  man  et 
insulis,  humili  instantia  eidem  supplicates,  ut  sacerdotes  ad  insulas  desti- 
naret.  Hie  autem  reverendus  Pater,  cum  rem  ipsam  regi  Hyspanie  regineque 
insinuasset,  idem  rex,  gaudio  repletus,  cum  sua  indita  consorte  navem  cum 
necessarys  aptantes,  quamplura  denodia  pro  divino  cultu,  videlicet  craces, 
monstrantias  a ureas  et  argenteas,  calices,  casulas  et  ornaments  imponentes 
cum  variis  tabulis  et  picturis  hystoriarum  et  gestorum  Salvatoris,  quibus  gens 
tarn  effera  ad  pietatem  duceretur. 

Quo  audito,  multi  Fratres  ad  dictum  reverendum  patrem  Oliverium  acce- 
dentes, illuc  mitt!  se  postularunt,  viri  maturi,  martirio  flagrantes,  et  com- 
plures  aly  ab  ipsis  excitati.  Quorum  xelum  et  fervorem  diet  us  reverendus 
Pater  considerans  et  iuxta  regularia  institute  eos  de  vita  et  constantia  fidei 
examinans,  eoram  petitioni  condescendit. 

Anno  igitur  current e millesimo  quingestesimo  circa  medium  Quadragesime 
sese  prepara ntes,  tandem  sabbato  ante  dominicam  Palmaram  Fratres  devoti: 
Iohannes  Baudin  de  Britania  cum  duobus  aliis  singular  is  devotionis,  nec  non 
aliis  comitantibus,  navim  conscendentes,  cum  nautis  per  longos  maris  tract  us 
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ad  supra  dictas  insulas  venerunt,  omnem  opera m et  diligentiam  adhibentes 
ad  dominicam  voluntatem  adimplendam,  ut  gens  ilia  barbara  fidei  rudimenta 
reciperet.  Exponentibus  autem  militibus  de  thesauris  regis  et  regine  pro 
divino  cultu  et  ornamentis,  plurimum  ducebantur  illi  homines  in  admira- 
tionem  et  stuporem  et  cum  gaudio  volabant  ad  bapismum,  collaudantes 
Deum. 

Preterea,  eodem  anno,  xxv,  die  Augusti,  exierunt  aliqui  Fratres  sancti 
Francisci,  divino  amore  ferventes,  in  insulam  Chades,  insulam  Hyspanie 
circa  strict um  Sibillie,  non  longe  a columpnis  Herculis,  in  xxix  diebus  ven- 
runt  ad  insulam  Hyspanam.  Et  dum  applicarent  naves  Hyspanie  ad  quen- 
dam  portum,  quen  iam  nominant  portum  tancii  Dominici  a nauclero,  qui  dice- 
batur  Dominicus,  baptisata  sunt  tria  milia  hominum.  Speratur  autem,  in 
brevi  multas  alias  insulas  magnas  sacrum  baptisma  suscepturas.  Amiraldus 
autem  quidam  capitaneus  et  prior  inibi  posit  us,  male  tractans  homines 
istos  novos  bona  eorum  et  uxores  aufferendo  et  filias  virgines  stu- 
prando,  accusatus,  ab  officio  depositus,  chatenis  et  loris  ferreisque  compedibus 
alligatus,  in  Hyspaniam  reducitur,  alio  in  eius  locum  subrogato. 

Sunt  et  alie  insule  sic  ab  Hyspanis  nominate.  Prima  dicitur  insul  Dei, 
quia  Dei  providentia  et  solo  eius  nutu  inventa  est;  2*  insula  Ferdinandi, 
a rege  Hyspanie;  3*  insula  Elisa bethina,  a regina  Hyspanie;  4**  Hyspana; 

Hyspaniola.  Sunt  autem  homines  inibi  commorantes  natura  liberales,  sim- 
plices  et  pii,  sed  magni  zelotipi,  vivuntque  de  panibus,  confectis  ex  radicibus 
odoris  et  saporis  pastinace,  [f.271r]  vulgariete  Gelb  Ruben1;  similiter  et  ex 
sorgo,  quod  est  species  milii.  Et  insule  sunt  fertilissime,  carentes  tamen 
omni  animali  quadrupede  preter  cuniculos.  Adducta  sunt  ex  Hyspania 
multa  paria  animalium,  que  inibi  miro  modo  prolificant,  precipue  porci. 
Item,  adducte  sunt  vites,  que  eodem  anno  botros  protulerunt,  similiter  fru- 
mentum  et  legumina.  Ceterum  nullam  habent  legem  nec  libros  nec  litteras, 
ignorantes,  quomodo  illuc  devenerint,  nec  putabant,  alios  homines  vivere 
super  terram.  Credebant  post  hanc  vitam  aliam,  in  qua  melius  haberent 
nescientes  tamen,  a quo  et  ubi.  Lanam  arboribus  procreatam  in  copia 
habent  et  tamen  ab  an  tea  nudi  incedebant;  ex  qua  lana  quidam  Fra  ter  com- 
pulsus,  filando  ipsam,  sibi  et  confratri  suo  habitum  fecit.  Habent  in  Augusto 
diem  longissimum  xviii  horarum,  alias  dies  anni  equals  sunt,  nisi  forte  ad 
duas  horas;  suntque  homines  illi  colons  citrini  ad  modum  foliorum  de 
arboribus  cadentium.  Ex  insula  autem  Hyspaniola  miserunt  Fratres  litteras 
reverendo  patri  fratri  Oli verio,  Generali  Vicario,  qui  eos  destinaverat,  quas 
anno  Domini  1501  in  Provincia  Saxonie  recepit,  exemplar  nobis  in  conventu 
Ntlrcnbergensi  relinquens  subsequentis  tenoris: 

Reverendissimo  ac  dignissimo  in  Christo  patri  fratri  Oliverio  Maillardi, 
Vicario  Generali  cismontano  Ordinis  beati  Patris  nostri  Francisci  etc. 

Reverendissime  atque  dignissime  Pater  et  domine.  Vestram  Paternitatem 
facio  certiorem,  quantam  nobis  Dominus  contulerit  misericordiam,  quia  ipse, 
qui  olim  Patribus  nostris  per  mare  rubrum  dux  exstitit,  etiam  nos  indignos 
dignatus  est  incolumes  concedere,  ad  istas  insulas  pervenire,  in  quibus  tanta 
invenitur  animarum  multitudo,  quod  est  mirabile  dictu.  Sed  mirabilius,  quod 
omnes  sine  contra dictione  aliqua  et  cum  maximo  affectu  Domini  appetunt 
baptismum.  Unde  bene  potest  verificari  illud  Salvatoris  nostri  in  Evangelio: 
Messrs  quidem  multa , operarii  autem  pauci.  Pauco  tempore,  videlicet  dum 

1 German  term  for  carrots. 
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starent  naves  in  portu,  trim  mflia  animarum  recepemnt  fidem  Chris ti.  Quamo- 
brem  multum  gaudere  debes  de  prole  Christi  multiplies  ta,  maxi  me  per  minis- 
terium  filiorum  tuorum.  Sed  quia  non  te  fugit,  mi  colendissime  Pater,  istam 
esse  professionem  nostra m,  fidem  Christi  in  nobis  et  in  proximis  nostris,  divina 
adiuvante  gratia  Christi,  multiplicare;  ideo  rogo  Paternitatem  tuam  ob  amo* 
rem  Ihesu  Christi,  ut  ista  predices  et  manifestes  filys  atque  subditis  tuis,  ut- 
o nines,  quibus  Dominus  animarum  suarum  zelum  infuderit,  qui  velint  crucem 
Christi  suaque  vestigia  sequi  et  ad  insulas  istas  venire,  eos  benigno  favore  pro- 
sequaris.  Insuper,  in  capitulo  generali  coram  pa  tribus  hoc  insinuans,  ut  omnes 
simul  conformiter  sine  Prelatorum  perturbatione  et  scandalo  aliqui  Fratres 
per  omnes  Provincias  et  Custodias  ad  hoc  assignentur  et  cum  benedictione  Dei 
totiusque  capituli  ad  partes  istas  mitantur.  Et  quia  fra  ter  Frandscus  Buys, 
qui  propter  suam  debilem  complexionem,  et  ut  adiuvet  nos  coram  Domino  Ar- 
chipeiscopo  et  suis  regalibus  maiestatibus,  ad  Hyspaniam  mittitur,  longiorem 
faciet  vestre  Paternitati  relationem  de  omnibus.  Valeat  et  oret  pro  me  et  suis 
filiis,  qui  mecum  sunt,  qui  plurimas  tibi  mittunt  salutes  et  tuam  humiliter  pos- 
tulant benedictionem. 

Datum  in  insula,  Hyspaniola  nuncupate,  12  die  Octobris,  anno  1500. 
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SOME  LETTERS  OF  FATHERS  BADIN  AND  NERINCKX  TO  BISHOP 

CARROLL 

The  following  documents  are  printed  from  photostat  copies  of  originals 
in  the  Archdiocesan  Archives,  Baltimore.  They  all  have  a direct  bearing  on 
the  historic  misunderstanding  between  Revs.  Stephen  T.  Badin  and  Charles 
Nerinckx,  two  pioneer  missionaries  of  Kentucky,  and  the  early  Dominicans 
in  that  state,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  article  which  this  issue  of  The  Catho- 
lic Historical  Review  (pp.  15-45)  presents  to  its  readers  on  that  subject. 
They  certainly  give  the  question  a phase  quite  different  from  that  to  which 
the  American  public  has  long  been  accustomed.  Many  letters  of  a similar 
character  on  the  same  topic  might  be  reproduced,  but  the  fact  that  they  contain 
much  litigious,  disagreeable  or  other  matter  wholly  foreign  to  the  point  at  issue, 
determined  us  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  publication  of  those  that  follow.  The 
first  two,  as  will  be  noticed,  are  from  the  pen  of  Father  Badin,  and  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  those  desirous  of  knowing  the  real  origin  of  the  unpleasantness. 
The  others  were  written  by  that  missionary's  friend  and  companion.  Father 
Nerinckx.  For  the  sake  of  correct  history  and  illumination,  notes  and  com- 
ments will  be  made  on  them  as  they  appear  in  their  proper  order. 

Father  Badin’s  Reception  of  Rev.  E.  D.  Fenwick  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Latter’s  Visit  to  Kentucky  in  the  Spring  of  1805 

For  the  historical  setting  of  the  following  document  in  the  unpleasantness 
referred  to  above,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  (pp.  15-45).  Suffice 
it  here  to  state  that  the  letter  reveals  a heart  filled  with  gratitude  and  joy  at 
the  prospects  held  out  to  the  Church  in  Kentucky  by  the  coming  of  the 
Dominicans. 

Near  Bardstovm , 15  th  May , 1805. 

Mott  Reverend  Sir: 

I have  the  happiness  this  day  of  enjoying  the  company  of  the  Revd.  Mr. 
Fenwick  which  you  had  announced  in  former  letters,  intimating  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  America  that,  as  Kentucky  was  likely  to  be  a center  from  which 
true  Religion  would  be  disseminated  in  the  western  countries,  you  would 
engage  him  to  turn  his  views  towards  our  desolate  congregations  so  needful 
and  capable  of  cultivation.  I never  doubted  of  your  sincere  wish  to  procure 
for  us  spiritual  assistance,  which  indeed  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  your 
Diocese  without  your  direction  or  concurrence.  Many  are  the  tokens  of  your 
goodness  towards  me  and  my  numerous  congregations,  and  1 have  now  to 
return  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  making  Kentucky  the  first  object  of  your 
pastoral  solicitude  upon  the  arrival  of  St.  Dominic’s  family.  Flattering 
myself  that  I seconded  your  views,  knowing  the  scarcity  of  Priests  in  your 
immense  diocese,  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  and  almost  impossibility  to 
replace  clergymen  as  they  depart  from  life  or  from  duty,  impressed  also  with 
the  idea  confirmed  by  former  experience  that  much  less  good  is  done  by 
individual  clergymen,  isolated  as  they  are  or  unconnected  with  a regular 
66 
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body  acting  uniformly  by  the  same  principles  of  obedience,  disinterestedness 
and  seal,  seeing  how  the  missionaries  along  the  Mississippi  have  already 
abandoned  their  numerous  flocks  to  follow  the  Spanish  government,  appre- 
hensive also  that  the  service  of  Aim.  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  cannot 
be  permanently  secured  to  this  and  the  neighboring  countries  but  by  the 
exertions  of  a regular  body  of  pious  and  enlightened  men,  who  shall  not  fail 
of  success,  when  established  under  the  Blessing  of  heaven  in  a country  where 
there  are  no  prejudices  of  the  civil  constitution  to  oppose  their  humane  and 
religious  views;  evidencing  every  day  the  alarming  progress  of  infidelity  and 
vice  which  threatens  us  with  an  almost  universal  deluge,  unless  our  youth 
be  regenerated  and  properly  educated;  actuated  by  these  and  other  congenial 
motives,  I have  made  a proposal  to  Mr.  Fenwick  which  is  submitted  to  your 
Reverence,  and  which  I earnestly  request  you  to  sanction.  I have  begged  this 
gentleman  to  exonerate  me  of  the  trouble  of  holding  so  much  ecclesiastical 
property  which  in  my  opinion  will  do  much  more  good  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
when  vested  in  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  under  your  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
Wherefore  I hope  you  will  grant  me  the  favour  or  leave  of  transferring  to  that 
religious  order  the  Ecclesiastical  property  now  in  my  hands,  to  which  I have 
added  220  acres  of  my  own  land,  the  whole  containing  upwards  of  100  acres 
of  cleared  ground,  with  other  convenient  improvements.  By  these  means 
may  be  immediately  started  the  intended  plan  of  an  Academy  with  a moderate 
assistance  from  the  Catholics  of  this  State  who  will  undoubtedly  join  their 
cordial  endeavours  to  procure  their  own  happiness,  that  of  their  children 
and  their  children's  posterity.  I had  conceived  for  these  ten  years  past  the 
desire  of  seeing  in  Kentucky  such  an  establishment  arise,  the  which  appeared 
to  me  almost  a chimera,  since  I saw  then  neither  temporal  means  for  a founda- 
tion, nor  any  probable  hope  of  having  the  cooperation  of  such  men  as  would  be 
calculated  to  answer  so  useful  designs.  But  how  limited  are  the  views  of  men! 
and  how  evident  that  the  Divine  Providence  over  the  church  is  attingens  a 
fine  ueque  ad  finem  fortiler  dieponene  omnia  euavUert 

As  Mr.  Fenwick  and  his  brethren  will  assume  the  obligation  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  the  mission  as  well  as  myself,  and  it  is  important  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  country  should  as  much  as  possible  be  directed  by  the  same 
spirit,  I do  humbly  request  and  confidently  hope  that  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  be  associated  to  St.  Dominic's  family.  I conceived  that  wish  as  well  as 
the  other  resolution  within  two  day[s]  after  Mr.  Fenwick's  arrival  and  have 
never  varied. 

Should  I have  been  unwilling  to  apply  to  its  intended  use  the  property 
trusted  by  Providence  as  a depositum  in  my  hands,  I would  esteem  myself 
accountable  for  the  good  not  done,  which  will  be  otherwise  done  to  my  Parish- 
ioners and  other  denominations,  and  for  the  evil  which  might  have  been 
prevented  and  I hope  shall  be  prevented  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Fenwick 
and  his  brethren. 

Craving  your  Episcopal  Benediction,  I have  the  honour  to  be  very  re- 
spectfully. 

Most  reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedt.  Son  in  Xt, 

Stephen  Theodore  Badin.1 


i Baltimore  Archmet , Caw  1,  G 9.— Although  it  is  somewhat  French  in  its  phraseology,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  thw  straightforward  letter,  or  the  impression  made  on  Father  Badin  by 
the  humble  Dominioan. 
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Father  Badin’s  Change  of  Mind 

The  reader  is  again  referred  to  the  article  (p.  19),  for  the  place  which 
the  following  document  occupies  in  the  controversy.  But  he  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  meanwhile  Father  Badin  had  seen  no  Dominican.  Father 
Fenwick  returned  to  Maryland,  with  the  above  letter,  and  wrote  to  Rev.  R.  L. 
C on  cane  n,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  article,  telling  him  of  the  prospects  held 
out  for  his  pious  enterprise  in  Kentucky,  and  of  Badin’s  proposals  which,  he 
says.  Bishop  Carroll  “applauds  and  consents  to.”  That  the  friar  also  sent 
Father  Badin  a similar  message,  and  that  Doctor  Carroll  wrote  to  the  same 
missionary  advising  at  least  such  an  arrangement  for  the  good  of  religion  in 
the  new  west,  the  document  which  we  now  lay  before  the  reader  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt. 

The  church  lands  in  Kentucky  at  this  time  consisted  of  several  hundred 
acres,  mostly  covered  with  forests  and  of  little  value.  There  were  also  two 
small  log  presbyteries.  Besides  these.  Father  Badin  had  a residence  of  the 
same  character,  known  as  Saint  Stephen's.  Doubtless  the  friar  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  the  land  would  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  used  for  the 
same  good  purposes  to  which  he  had  seen  similar  property  devoted  in  his  native 
Maryland.  The  little  rectories  would  give  shelter  to  the  missionaries  and 
perhaps  eventually  become  centers  of  extensive  spiritual  activities.  However, 
when  he  learned  that  these  possessions  were  not  to  be  his,  he  bore  the  disappoint- 
ment with  that  spirit  of  Christian  resignation  which  characterized  his  whole  life. 

The  reader,  we  venture  to  think,  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  how  grotesque, 
inconsistent  and  preposterous  this  document  really  is.  Such,  however,  are 
most  of  Father  Badin’s  letters  in  which  he  tries  to  extricate  himself  from  a 
difficulty.  In  spite  of  all  his  subterfuge,  we  fancy  that  those  who  read  the 
document  with  care  will  have  great  difficulty  in  convincing  themselves  that  he 
had  only  a few  talks  with  Father  Nerinckx  on  the  subject  in  question,  or  that 
the  Belgian  clergyman  was  not  the  inspiration  of  practically  all  that  it  contains. 

Near  Bardstown  5th  Sber  1805. 

Most  Reverend  Father  in  Ood 

I am  just  returning  from  Madison  Cty  and  avail  myself  of  an  hour  of  leisure 
to  answer  your  favors  of  May  29  and  Aug.  12.  The  last  being  an  answer  to  my 
letter  sent  in  May;  since  which  epoch  I have  not  had  the  honour  of  writing  to 
your  Reverence,  both  for  want  of  leisure  or  opportunity  and  of  your  last 
favour  which  Mr.  Fenwick  made  me  expect  shortly  after  his  return  to  Mary- 
land. Indeed  the  principal  subject  of  our  present  correspondence  is  so  weighty 
that  it  needed  time  to  meditate  on  it,  especially  as  my  venerable  companion 
Mr.  Nerinckx  seems  to  be  reluctant  to  give  his  opinion;  and  his  zeal  in  the  mis- 
sion forbids  frequent  communications:  for  these  four  or  five  weeks  we  have  had 
but  very  few  interviews,  although  our  lodgings  be  under  the  same  roof.*  His 
constitution  must  be  uncommonly  robust  to  do  so  much  business  as  he  does, 
and  1 am  apprehensive  his  example  may  possibly  prove  detrimental  to  my 

* This  certainly  proves  the  troth  of  Fenwick’s  statement  to  Concanen  that  Bishop  Carroll  “warmly 
applauds  and  consents  to"  the  two  proposals  contained  in  Badin's  previous  letter.  However,  the  pre- 
late evidently  left  the  final  decision  of  the  matter  to  Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
started  from  Georgetown  College  for  Kentucky  before  Fenwick  returned  to  Maryland. 
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health,  as  I am  ashamed  to  be  so  far  behind  him.  I return  heartfelt  thanks  to 
Divine  Providence  for  having  procured  us  a Priest  who  is  in  omni  senru  what  a 
vicar  of  Christ  ought  to  be;  and  who,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  will  operate 
wonders  here.  I cannot  express  the  happiness  I enjoy  in  him;  it  is  only  allayed 
by  the  fear  that  I have  of  seeing  in  Kentucky  Priests  who  would  not  be  capable 
of  imitating  his  seal  and  disinterestedness,  the  plainness  of  his  manners,  his 
rigid  sobriety,  &c.  &c.  which  are  all  necessary  in  a country  situated  as  this  is; 
where  so  many  scandals  have  been  given  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  and  where 
so  much  good  is  to  be  done  at  a time  when  men  seem  to  arise  from  a Lethargy, 
and  express  their  amasement  at  the  (dying)  follies  which  have  taken  place  for 
these  three  years  past  among  various  Religionists,  who  are  ending  now  or 
sinking  into  Socinianism  or  Scepticism.  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  venerable  Mr. 
Nerinckx's  disposition  would  make  most  of  the  western  countries  embrace  the 
true  faith. 

Seeing  the  necessity  in  which  we  are  of  missionaries,  I was  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  my  all,  to  procure  them  and  assure  a permanency  and  succes- 
sion of  faithful  ministers,  raised  in  the  very  country  where  they  are  to  exercise 
the  sacred  functions:  But  since  I have  made  my  proposals  to  Mr.  Fenwick, 

I have  evidently  seen  that  not  only  it  would  not  be  advantageous,  but  it  might 
prove  very  detrimental  to  Religion  to  surrender  the  whole  Ecclesiastical 
property  to  one  Order,  exclusively,  which  in  time  will  probably  claim,  besides, 
privileges  and  exemptions  from  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Ordinary. 

I shall  not  comment  on  the  many  and  valuable  reasons  your  Reverence  has 
adduced  in  your  last.1  I really  thought  that  Mr.  F.  at  the  very  time  I was 
writing  my  proposals  was,  with  modesty,  however,  showing  a grasping  dis- 
position: for  he  was  not  satisfied  with  one  only  of  the  church  livings;  but  as 
two  days  before  I had  show'd  a cheerful  disposition  to  part  with  everything 
to  establish  the  Order,  he  insisted  on  possessing  everything:  Knowing  and 
expressly  mentioning  that  such  a disposition  should  be  submitted  to  your 
corrective,  I acquiesced  although  but  little  edified.  This  and  other  traits  of 
character  seem  to  confirm  your  observation  that  it  is  but  too  common  among 
Religious  to  think  that  the  splendor  of  their  Order  is  the  greatest  benefit  to 
religion.4  I have  noticed  and  reflected  on  whatever  passed  between  Mr.  F. 
and  me,  and  plainly  saw  that  he  had  a great  partiality  to  Maryland,  which  I 
was  determined  to  counteract,  according  to  your  wishes;  at  our  first  interview 
in  Scott  Cty  he  expressly  said  within  a very  few  minutes  that  he  was  pretty 
indifferent  about  Kentucky,  and  that  unless  better  offers  were  made  here 
to  him  than  he  had  received  in  Maryland  where  he  had  very  flattering  pros- 
pects, he  could  not  think  of  settling  in  our  State;  and  that  he  had  undertaken 
his  journey  rather  in  compliance  to  the  request  of  your  Reverence.  The  pos- 
session of  the  church  in  Scott  Cty  did  not  excite  at  all  his  ambition.  Finally 
both  he  and  his  brother-in-law  appeared  to  be  in  a great  hurry  to  return  home. 

* This  also  shows  that  Bishop  Carroll  advised  giving  the  church  lands  in  Kentucky  to  the  friars 
Yet  he  waited  to  hear  Father  Nerinckx’s  wishes  in  the  affair  before  making  the  transfer.  So  also  it  may 
be  remarked  here  that  Fenwick's  character  is  so  opposed  to  what  is  said  about  him  in  the  rest  of  this 
document,  that  those  who  have  studied  the  man  will  be  compelled  to  believe  Father  Badin  drew  gener- 
ously on  his  fertile  French  imagination.  A number  of  his  letters  show  him  to  have  done  this  at  times. 
Here  the  change  is  so  sodden  and  the  inconsistency  so  patent  that  the  infloence  hohind  it  all  cannot 

4 Father  Badin  most  have  misread  Doctor  Carroll's  letter.  The  rest  of  the  document,  the  fact  that 
the  hiehop  himself  was  a religious  and  his  high  regard  for  Fenwick  would  indicate  this  at  least. 
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Being  unable  to  obtain  from  him  the  least  assistance  in  the  mission  of  Scott 
Cty,  he  was  at  my  house  four  or  five  days  in  my  absence,  and  on  my  return  home, 

I found  them  in  the  disposition  of  going  back  the  next  day  to  Maryland,  with- 
out exploring  any  more  of  the  Country,  expecially  the  extensive  tracts  on 
Green  river,  where  a new  settlement  might  be  made  for  the  poor  Catholics  who 
have  no  land  or  have  had  land  or  are  narrowly  settled  in  Washington  and  Nelson 
Counties.  I had  even  the  obligation  of  Mr.  Davis  for  300  acres  of  good  land 
for  an  Ecclesiastical  settlement.  I represented  the  distress  of  the  poor  Catho- 
lics who  daily  importune  me  for  that  object,  I insisted  on  Mr.  F.  travelling  in 
the  limitroph1  counties,  I offered  my  company:  but  they  appeared  so  unwilling, 
especially  Mr.  Young  whom  Mr.  F.  was  not  likely  to  disoblige,  that  my  project 
vanished:  I was  still  more  unwilling  that  Mr.  F.  should  return  to  Maryland 
without  encouragement;  I knew  too  well  that  the  clergy  were  not  very  ready 
to  visit  Kentucky,  and  I feared  they  would  or  might  receive  additional  prej- 
udices which  would  render  our  present  condition  still  worse.  The  delays  of 
Mr.  Nerinckx,  in  coming  to  Kentucky,  which  I could  not  account  for,  since  he 
might  have  come  with  Mr.  F.  who  passed  by  George  T.  College  on  his  way; 
the  wish  of  your  Reverence  that  Mr.  F.  should  establish  his  Academy  in 
Kentucky;  the  parsimony  of  the  Catholics  in  general,  some  of  whom  had 
circulated  that  I countereacted  the  will  of  Priests  destined  for  Kentucky  lest 
my  (poor)  salary  should  be  diminished;  in  fine  everything  made  me  too  willing 
to  give.  I flattered  myself,  considering  the  want  of  liberality  and  justice  in  the 
people  and  too  often  of  disinterestedness  in  clergymen,  that  the  same  persons 
might  be  both  professors  and  missioners,  that  the  Academy  would  supply 
what  would  be  wanting  to  maintain  the  church;  and  in  fine  that  men  who  have 
made  a vow  of  poverty  and  would  lead  a temperate  laborious  life  would  not 
make  so  much  expence  in  a monastery  nor  need  so  great  salaries,  as  those  who 
are  not  restricted  by  vows  and  have  separate  livings.  I supposed  men  to  be 
what  they  should  be,  and  what  yourself  trusted  the  Dominicans  of  Bornheim 
are.  My  own  reflections  on  what  I have  witnessed  myself,  and  other  subse- 
quent information  which  I have  all  reason  to  believe  correct,  give  me  too  much 
cause  to  apprehend  that  illusion  is  possible  respecting  the  obligation  of  the 
vow  of  poverty.1 — I have  considered  what  might  be  the  probable  utility 
in  Kentucky  for  our  poor  Catholics  of  a college  where  $100  should  be  paid  for 
board  and  tuition.  I find  on  a serious  reflection  that  not  half  a dozen  Catholic 
parents  are  able  to  afford  so  expensive  an  education  to  their  children,  that  conse- 
quently the  labours  of  Mr.  F.  and  his  four  companions  would  be  almost  entirely 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  other  denominations,  without  much  service  being  ren- 
dered to  the  missions  which  are  so  extensive  and  numerous;7  that  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  more  than  one  congreg.  and  the  college  could  be  attended  to  by 
the  body  of  the  Dominicans.  On  the  other  hand  we  could  hardly  find  secular 
clergymen  willing  to  become  tenants  under  the  control  of  a regular  Order,  and 
consequently  the  missions  would  not  be  sufficiently  attended  to  nor  extended 
and  I might  have  the  affliction  of  incurring  censure  from  the  Catholics  who  have 
subscribed  a considerable  sum  for  the  erection  of  the  Dominican  college,  in  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  afford  to  their  children  a liberal  education  for  a trifling 

• Limitrophe,  a French  word  for  neighboring. 

• All  this  Is  evidently  the  inspiration  of  Father  Nerinckx. 

’ Yet  the  college  was  most  beneficial  to  the  Catholics,  many  of  whom  received  their  education 
practically  gratis. 
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consideration.  On  this  occasion  I must  observe  that  the  institution  of 
P&re  Urbain  is  more  likely  to  answer  their  expectation,  because  less  expensive. 

However  as  there  is  a prospect  of  great  services,  of  edification,  of  respecta- 
bility to  Religion  being  procured  by  the  Order;  I am  ready  to  comply  with  your 
direction  and  invest  Mr.  F.  and  Brethren,  in  such  manner  as  you  will  point 
out,  with  one  seat  of  land  vis.  that  contiguous  to  Cartwright’s  Creek  chapel. 

The  land  is  much  better  than  that  I live  on.  It  consists  of  112  acres  to  which 
I have  some  prospect  of  adding  the  adjacent  plantation  consisting  of  80 
acres  with  good  buildings,  and  orchard.*  I think  the  land  near  Bardstown 
should  be  reserved  for  a Bishop  who  probably  will  have  a living  also  (36  acres) 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  Town,  having  received  an  assurance  from  a Catholic 
without  heirs  that  such  was  his  intention.  According  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Four- 
nier, I have  put  Mr.  Nerinckx  in  possession  of  the  plantation  on  the  Rolling 
Fork.  A Priest  is  much  wanting  in  Scott  Cty,  Lexington  and  Mason  Cty;  I 
hope  that  some  virtuous  friends  of  Mr.  Nerinckx  will  soon  come,  as  he  expects. 

A Priest  also  should  be  settled  in  Danville  who  should  attend  the  Congreg.  in 
Madison,  and  make  excursions  about  the  country.  Two  months  ago  I visited 
two  new  settlements  in  Shelby  Cty  one  of  which  is  likely  to  become  consider- 
able. It  is  about  40  miles  n.  e.  from  my  residence.  Two  Priests  are  wanting 
about  Bardstown,  one  for  Coxe's  Creek,  Shelby  and  Jefferson  Cties;  the  other 
for  Bardstown,  Poplar  neck  and  Hardin  Cty.  There  are  several  families  where 
they  might  be  accommodated.  I should  also  have  a Priest  constantly  with  me 
for  Pottinger’s  Creek  alone;  and  after  much  labour,  much  will  remain  undone. 

I receive  frequent  communications  from  St.  Vincent  (Indiana).  The  people 
there  appear  to  be  in  great  distress  for  want  of  a pastor,  and  there  is  a great 
harvest  to  make.  Mr.  Nerinckx  will  no  doubt  inform  you  of  the  Catholics  in 
Ohio  State.* 

Bardstown , 12,  fiber  1803. 

Most  Reverend  Father  in  Ood 

Since  I wrote  the  above,  I have  had  one  only  interview  with  Mr.  Nerinckx, 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
property  to  Mr.  Fenwick,  &c.,  although  he  was  unwilling  to  give  his  opinion, 
an  ominous  circumstance;  at  length,  seeing  the  business  coming  to  a crisis,  he 
expressed  himself  fully.10  He  thinks  that  such  a thing  is  contrary  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Church,  that  it  is  a subtraction  of  Ecclesiastical  property, 
not  an  addition  of  means  intended  immediately  for  the  good  of  souls.  Indeed 
the  Dominicans  would  be  made  independent  of  the  Episcopal  authority,  if 
they  were  possessors  of  the  whole  Ecclesiastical  property;  and  the  Bishop, 
who  is  by  the  nature  of  his  office  the  Governor  of  the  Church,  must  be  governed 
by  those  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  seeds  of  schism  would  be  sow’d,11  as  is  this 
day  exemplified  at  N.  Orleans.  For  let  us  suppose  that  the  Dominicans  or  any 

1 This  shows  how  it  happened  that  Saint  Ann's  Church  passed  to  the  charge  of  the  Dominicans. 
However,  they  did  not  get  the  land,  although  it  was  given,  largely  at  least,  by  the  people  for  the  use 
of  the  priest  who  should  serve  them. 

* Likely  Jacob  Dittoe  had  written  of  the  spiritually  destitute  condition  of  the  few  Catholics  in 
central  Ohio.  But  Father  Nerinckx  never,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  visited  that  state. 

This  is  another  proof  that  Bishop  Carroll  himself  sanctioned  and  advised  the  transfer  of  the  eccle- 
siastical property  to  the  Dominicans.  We  recur  to  this  so  often  because  we  have  heard  a person  main- 
tain that  this  letter  shows  the  venerable  prelate  demurred  to  Father  Badin's  proposal. 

u This  letter  is  published  in  the  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society , xxiii,  I66ff . 
But  the  part  from  this  comma  to  the  end  of  the  next  paragraph  is  omitted. 
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other  Order  should  be  possessed  of  the  whole  Ecclesiastical  property;  let  us 
further  suppose  that  error  or  heresy,  or  any  substantial  deviation  from  morals 
or  discipline  should  take  place  in  individuals  or  in  the  body;  let  us  suppose 
that  the  Bishop  of  course  should  attempt  to  suspend  the  delinquents;  in  that 
case  they  will  submit  or  they  will  not:  if  they  submit,  still  they  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  temporal  property  of  the  church,  although  they  are  incapacitated 
to  serve  it,  and  the  congreg.  must  find  an  adequate  salary  for  a successor: 
but  if  they  submit  not,  the  which  they  will  probably  be  inclined  to  con- 
sidering their  independence  otherwise,  we  have  a schism;  and  the  Parishioners 
who  see  the  schismatic  perform  the  same  rites  of  the  church  as  the  genuine 
Pastors  do  (this  was  lately  the  case  in  France  &c.)»  and  who  are  not  generally 
speaking  capable  of  Theological  discussions,  or  rather  are  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  the  clergyman  enjoying  temporal  independence,  and  who  needs  or 
will  require  no  salary  to  propagate  his  independence  among  his  adherents; 
the  Parishioners,  I say,  will  naturally  prefer  such  a man,  whose  practice 
cannot  be  rigid,  to  the  true  Pastor  who  has  come  in  the  Sheepfold  by  the 
door,  not  as  the  thief  &c.,  but  must  receive  a proper  salary.11 

These  reflections  may  be  deduced  from  the  Bull  of  Pius  VI  of  Pious 
memory  for  the  erection  of  the  See  of  Baltimore,  intrusting  the  Bishop  with 
the  management  of  the  Ecclesiastical  property;  and  accordingly  I did  in 
my  Testament  will  that  now  in  my  hands  both  to  Your  Reverance  and  E.  R. 
Coadjutor,  jointly  and  separately. 

Mr.  Nerinckx  expresses  no  little  surprise  at  the  ambition  of  the  Domini- 
cans of  Bornheim,  who  hold  now  the  property  of  that  foundation  which  is 
worth  100,000  crowns  and  in  better  times  would  fetch  what  it  is  worth, 
without  mentioning  the  other  resources  of  Mr.  Fenwick.1* 

In  fine  Mr.  Nerinckx,  whose  Charity  hindered  the  manifestation  of  his 
opinion,  until  necessity  urged  him,  does  strongly  suspect  the  purity  of  their 
faith  who,  when  clerymen  in  the  low  countries  were  under  violent  persecu- 
tion, could  be  with  impunity  strolling  in  the  country  and  in  the  streets,  and 
amidst  the  lawless  soldiery  of  the  French  revolution:  Their  having  redeemed 
the  Bornheim  property  confirms  his  suspicions.14  A letter  does  not  admit 
of  lengthy  details;  only  he  is  so  much  disheartened  at  the  thought  of  becoming 
partaker  with  them  in  the  sacred  ministry  that  he  spoke  with  resolution  of  his 
leaving  the  State  if  the  Dominicans  trouble  themselves  otherwise  than  with 
a college.14  This  thing  I the  more  heartily  deprecate,  as  his  disinterestedness 
is  quite  Apostolical,  a thing  little  to  be  expected  in  our  days;  and  he  looks 
for  some  respectable  friends,  who  have  been  tried  in  the  crucible,  and  have 
powerful  protectors  in  Europe,  able  and  willing  to  support  the  Missions 
where  they  will  establish  themselves;  and  in  fact  Mr.  Nerinckx  has  already 
received  several  remittances  which  prove  that  this  is  not  an  ideal  scheme. 

I speak  confidentially,  because  I repose  myself  entirely  on  the  experience 

» This  bit  of  curious  English  and  Janaenistao  and  Galilean  canon  law,  omitted  in  the  Reoorda,  eto., 
must  have  provoked  Bishop  Carroll  to  a smile. 

u The  property  at  Bornheim  belonged  to  the  Dominicans  in  England,  not  to  those  in  America.  Just 
at  that  time,  the  house  could  have  been  bought  for  25,000  florins.  So,  too,  were  Fenwick’s  resources 
practically  consumed  by  the  purchase  of  Saint  Rose  Farm. 

M For  this  matter  see  article,  pp.  32-33. 

“ Father  Badin  is  afraid  that  the  Dominicans  will  not  labor  on  the  missions.  Father  Nerinckx  says 
that  if  they  do,  he  will  leave  Kentucky.  This  looks  like  the  friars  were  “between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
bine  sea.** 
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and  wisdom  of  your  Reverence.  Mr.  Nerinckx  observes  also  in  addition 
to  the  above  that  monks  are  but  auxiliaries,  that  they  have  but  a delegated 
jurisdiction,  that  they  enjoy  the  ordinary  only  in  becoming  Bishops,  and 
that  the  reverse  must  be  the  case,  if  invested  with  the  whole  Ecclesiastical 
property,  and  armed  besides  with  immunities,  privileges  and  exemptions 
from  the  ordinary.16  I shall  add  only  that  Religious  communities  which 
have  appeared  to  Catholic  Governments  so  formidable  or  useless  that  their 
property  has  been  unjustly  made  national,  may  at  a future  time  become  in 
this  infidel  country  exceptionable  also,  especially  if  in  the  course  of  things 
feuds,  envy,  scandals,  independence  or  rivalities  were  to  take  place,  the  which 
we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  considering  the  nature  of  man. 

If  I be  well  informed  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  already  made  an  havoc 
among  the  Episcopalians,  a body  which  appeared  to  them  too  wealthy  and 
perhaps  formidable:  The  same  alarm  might  possibly  at  a future  time  be 
raised  in  this  country,  where  we  have  already  the  Trapists  [sic],  probably  the 
Dominicans,  and  possibly  the  Franciscans,  friends  to  the  Revd  Mr.  Eagan, 
as  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  May.17 — To  conclude,  as  there  are  particular 
graces  for  every  vocation,  and  the  merciful  Providence  of  God  has  placed  you 
to  rule  his  church,  I shall  trouble  myself  with  nothing  else  but  to  follow  your 
orders. 

I shall  briefly  advert  to  other  subjects.  Fathers  Basil  and  Dominic, 
Trappists,  died  at  my  house  two  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  Kentucky;  F.  Urban 
has  received  the  Viaticum  several  times  and  is  now  in  a poor  situation  as  I 
am  informed.  The  two  thirds  of  the  community  have  been  very  sick  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  . . .w  I sincerely  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits  and  hope  their  services  will  again  be  felt  in  America  more  extensively: 
they  have  some  enlightened  friends  in  the  Government  of  this  State. — As 
to  Mr.  Stoddart’s  land,  it  might  be  expedient  to  receive  for  church  purposes  a 
small  tract  unconditionally , say  500  acres  for  the  maintenance  of  a Bishop. 

I shall  probably  take  a ride  there  with  Col.  Edwards  (once  of  Maryland)  to 
explore  that  country,  but  SO  or  40  miles  from  this. — Mrs.  Abell  has  not 
become  Catholic  and  may  not  become  such  for  several  years  to  come. — We 
have  not  as  yet  published  the  Jubilee. — I have  published  lately  the  real 
principles  of  Catholics , of  which  I shall  send  your  Reverence  a copy  by  the 
first  opportunity.  I have  six  dollars  in  my  hands  for  your  Cathedral. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  very  respectfully,  craving  your  Episcopal  benedic- 
tion, Most  Reverend  Father  in  God, 

Your  very  hble  Servant  and  obedt  Son  in  Xt, 

S.  T.  Badin. 

P.  S.  I have  thought  proper  to  inclose  my  letter  to  Mr.  Fenwick  for  your 
Reverence's  inspection,  which  you  will  be  good  enough  to  seal  and  send,  if 
you  think  it  answers  the  purpose.16 

u This  speaks  for  itself.  But  we  submit  that  Father  Nerinckx  should  not  hare  let  his  desire  to 
establish  a Belgian  mission  in  Kentucky,  a laudable  ambition  though  it  was,  carry  him  to  such  extremes 
against  the  Dominicans  sent  there  by  the  bishop. 

17  What  a change  from  Badin’s  previous  letter! 

>•  The  matter  omitted  here  is  of  a delicate  personal  nature,  and  has  no  bearing  on  any  Dominican 
or  on  our  subject. 

19  Father  Badin's  letter  is  in  Case  1,  G 10  and  11,  of  the  Baltimore  Archives.  Evidently  the  one  who 
indexed  these  archives  was  led,  by  its  doable  date,  to  think  that  there  were  two  letters.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Bishop  Carroll  gave  Fenwick  the  letter  enclosed  for  him;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
not. 
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Father  Nerinckx’s  First  Letter  to  Bishop  Carroll  Touching  on  the  Dominicans 

It  has  been  told  in  the  article  how  Bishop  Carroll  did  not  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  above  letter  from  Father  Badin,  but  took  advantage  of  a later 
one  to  defend  the  friars;  and  the  reader  has  doubtless  noticed  how  Father 
Badin  insinuates,  in  the  document  just  given,  that  Father  Nerinckx  would 
wish  to  make  at  least  a part  of  Kentucky  a mission  under  the  care  of  Belgian 
priests.  Indeed,  Father  Nerinckx’s  heart  was  set  on  this  project.  He  refers 
to  it  in  a number  of  his  letters.  It  was  a laudable  ambition;  but  the  good  priest 
should  not  have  suffered  himself  to  become  so  embittered  against  the  Dominicans 
because  their  presence  was  an  obstacle  to  his  plan.  Like  himself,  they  were 
sent  to  Kentucky  by  the  bishop.  Yet,  although  he  had  signified  his  intention 
of  leaving  the  state,  unless  they  confined  their  labors  to  the  proposed  college, 
hardly  had  the  first  two  sent  west,  Wilson  and  Tuite,  reached  their  destination, 
when  he  begins  to  write,  belittling  not  only  their  zeal,  but  that  of  those  who  were 
still  to  come.  Both  this  project  of  a Belgian  mission  and  this  spirit  of  dis- 
paragement may  be  seen  in  the  following  letter  to  Bishop  Carroll. 

J.  M.  J. 

IUme. 

IUustrisrime  ac  Reverendurime  Domine! 

Fasciculum  litterarum  vobis  tradendum  euro  benevolentia  vestra  fretus, 
in  finem  eum  destinandi  Rdo  Dno  Brosius,  quem  quaeso,  ne  grave tur  ipsas 
in  Europan  transferendas  tradere,  salva  enim  fuit  prima  litterarum  missio, 
quam  ipse  curavit;  plurimum  illi  debitor  sum;  Deus  remunerator  sit  ejust 
ac  in  grati  erga  eum  animi  testimonium  sincerissima  mea  vota  pro  illius 
illiusque  familiae  dilectae  et  valetudine  et  salute  dignetur  accipere.  Unum 
petere  mihi  liceat  ac  requirere  ab  illustriss.  Dntne  Vtra,  ut  scilicet 
non  gravetur  vel  paucissima  verba  addere  litteris  meis  ad  Dm  De  Wolf 
Antverpiam;  magnum  enim  hinc  litteris  meis  pondus  accedet  et  fides,  in 
subsidium  Americanae  missionis  et  viros  et  ornamenta  et  nummos  postulanti- 
bus. 

RR.  PP.  Dominica  «i  bini  jam  dudum  in  hanc  regionem  advenerunt, 
coeperuntque  aliquamdam  Religionis  rei  operam  navare,  ut  egestate  spiritual! 
pressis  imo  deficientibus  succurrant;  ast  ut  apparet,  modicae  durationis  erit 
eorum  adjutorium,  cum  ex  repetitis  eorum  assertionibus  constet  illos  non  ad 
missionum  suppetias  sed  ad  ordinis  sui  propagationem  exiisse,  quamquam 
tamen  dicant  se  quod  poterunt  facturos  in  monasterii  sui  vicinia;20;  argu- 
mentum  itaque  certissimum  incongrue  ip  sis  bona  Missionis  aut  titularium 
Ecclesiarum  fore  concedenda,  ac  spes  insuper  infir ma  valde  colendi  hujus 
Evangelici  agri,  ubi  sentibus  et  tribulis  spinisque  plena  omnia,  quae  semen 
quodvis  suffocant,  vix  una  alterave  manu  ad  resecandum  occupari  valente; 
desiderium  ergo  manifestare  cogor  habendi  in  hac  region©  R.  Dm  De  Cuyper 
nostratem  et  si  qui  sunt  alii  (:non  est  tamen  hie  Dominus  singulariter  mihi 
notus:)  qui  hue  accurrere  vellent;  res  sane  urget;  nam  est  hie  videre 
miseriam.  Porro  si  fas  mihi  est  mea  sensa  pro  mere,  vereor  non  expedire  nostrates 
in  longe  dissita  a se  loca  mittere,  quia  adventantes  novi,  plane  peregrini  nec 

m Wilson  and  Tolte,  the  two  fathers  then  in  Kentucky,  were  specially  intended  for  the  novitiate  and 
ooDege  which  the  friars  proposed  opening.  In  view  of  Fenwick’s  oft-expressed  intention,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  this,  and  this  only,  was  what  they  told  Father  Nerinckx. 
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quo  se  recipiant,  cum  advenerint,  commode  invenient,  nec  cum  laborando 
defeceriut  seniore  aut  morbo  languerint,  ubi  mortem  praestolentur  feliecra, 
ut  apud  suo8  facile  reperient;  ad  hoc  quae  ex  patria  nostra  forte  possent 
aubsidia  expectari  in  unam  aptius  regionem  quam  in  dissitas  a se  mitterentur, 
sic  ut  horum  concessa  veritate  unicum  fere  videatur  superesse,  delectus 
sciliciet  istiusmodi  regionis;  quae  autem  praeferenda  sit,  notissima  Illua- 
trissmae  Dnatnis  Vtrae  sagaxque  prudentia  pro  gloria  Dei  determinare  digna- 
bitur;  omnia,  apprime  nosco,  loca  in  uni  versa  vestra  Dioecesi  vehemen- 
tissime  desiderant  operarios,  sed  vix  credo  fieri  posse,  ut  major  inveniatur 
penuria,  quam  hac  in  parte,  ubi  mea  quidem  opinione  fructus  sat  uber,  tardus 
licet,  insuper  datur  sperari;  nolim  tamen  cuiquam  importunus  nimis  per- 
suasor  esse,  ut  hue  advolet,  nisi  solo  Dei  zelo  et  proximi  charitate  ferveat, 
solum  quae  Christi  sunt  quaerens,  certus,  quod  quae  sua  sunt,  non  sit  inven- 
turns,  atque  hisce  tantum  sub  promissis  volentem  omnem  hue  amantissime 
invito. 

Non  possum  non  repetere  ardentissima  mea  vota,  ut  cum  operariis  aliis 
Episcopus  unus  adveniat,  non  qui  videat  semel  gregem  transiens,  sed  qui 
visitet  semper  illi  cohabitans  vir  omni  exceptione  major,  cui  committatur 
grex,  ipse  fere  miseria  miserior. 

Casuum  duorum  in  causa  matrimoniali  statum  ad  Hlustrissm  Dnatm 
Vtram  transmisi,  qui  quaeso  ne  oblivioni  trandantur.  Litteras  quoque 
cambiales  100  Dalerorum  recipiendorum  per  Illtm  Dm  Vtram  per  virum  in 
George-town  itinerantem  misi,  ex  quibus  90  designaveram  pro  tribus  cam- 
panis  in  turribus  appendendis,  quae  si  emptae  sint  bonum  est;  quae  si  non 
sint,  optarem  unam  tantum  emi  valoris  ut  in  praecedentibus  notavi,  ac  de 
reliquis  nummis  coemantur  libri  precum,  piarum  instructionum  ac  catechismi 
& notato  in  charta  quadam  eorum  pretio,  plurimum  enim  hie  libri  desideran- 
tur;  inter  illos  optarem  aliquoties  in  venire  libellum,  cui  titulus  Fifty  Reasons. 
Hoc  negotium  forte  R.  Ds  Brosius  non  dedignabitur  cordi  habere,  ut  autem 
hue  adferantur  opportunitas,  puto,  proxime  aderit,  cum  multos  audiam  hue 
transire  paratos.  Coeterum  paternae  vestrae  solicitudini  quam  possum 
Commendatissimus  tote  observantia  signor 
Illustrissime  ac  Reverendissime  Domine 
HumtUimus  obseqtissque 
tester  sertus 


C.  Nehinckt, 

pbr. 

6febr , 1806 

Holy  Mary's  at  the  Rolling  F.*1 


P.  8.  Multum  salvere  opto  R.  D.  Beeston.  Oro  placeat  indusas  pro  R.  D. 
De  Bart  destinandas  ipsi  curare. 


The  following  document  shows  its  writer  to  have  been  a master  of  bitter 
invective.  It  almost  staggers  belief  that  a pious  and  humble  man  could  employ 
such  violent  language.  If  his  ministrations  among  the  people  were  anything 
like  as  harsh  as  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  here,  they  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  unpopular  with  many.  Few,  we  think,  will  be  found  who 
will  accept  Father  Nerinckx’s  characterization  of  the  early  Catholics  of  Ken- 
tucky, nearly  all  from  the  old  Maryland  colony,  or  bom  in  Kentucky  of  Mary- 


* Baltimore  Archnes,  Case  8 A,  U 2. 
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land  parents.  For  the  answer  to  his  charges  against  the  Dominicans,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  of  which  we  have  spoken 
(pp.  15-45).  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  Father  Nerinckx,  through  the  arrange- 
ment of  Father  Badin  or  Bishop  Carroll,  had  now  lost,  or  was  on  the  point  of 
losing.  Saint  Ann’s,  his  favorite  mission.  There  he  contemplated  building  a 
brick  church  which  would  be  the  first  in  Kentucky;  but  this  parish  was  soon 
to  be  given  to  the  Dominicans,  if  it  had  not  already  passed  under  their  care. 
Doubtless  this  was  as  fuel  added  to  the  fire.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  in 
this  connection  that  the  gloomy,  rigorist  principles  with  which  Fathers  Nerinckx 
and  Badin  were  deeply  imbued,  also  had  their  part  in  the  inspiration  of  these 
ugly  letters  against  the  friars,  whose  teachings  and  ministrations  were  not  only 
milder,  but  more  Catholic.  This  brought  the  people  to  the  Dominicans  from 
far  and  wide,  which  was  more  than  the  other  two  good  missionaries  could  hear 
with  equanimity.  But  for  further  information  on  this  point  see  article. 

J.M.J.  2 Junii  1806. 

Illustr  Illustrisrime  ac  Reverendissime  Doming. 

Gratissimas  vestras,  Ulust™®  Dfie,  nec  minus  desideratas  recepi  salvas; 
plurimum  me  confuderunt  expressa  in  iis  benevolentiae  in  me  sensa,  quibus 
qualiter  respondeam  non  invenio. 

Rvdum  De  Cuyper  et  mihi  et  populo  huic  ereptum  summopere  dolui,  ob 
hoc  maxime,  quod  casus  hie  sit  nostrates  alios  a capessendo  itinere  absterri- 
turus,  et,  circumstantiis  quibusdam  praeter  haec  attentis,  videatur  praesagire 
frustra  fieri  tentamina  ad  Missionem  quamdam  Belgarum,  quam  quidem 
ordiri  tarn  fatuus  non  praesumerem,  sed  adventantibus  ad  hoc  a Deo  viris  esse 
a servitio,  quantum  mediocritas  mea  fert,  peroptarem;  ast  Dominus  est,  quod 
bonum  est  faciat. 

Ut  ordine  pergratis  vestris  respondendo  prosequar,  pauca  de  desiderato  hie 
Episcopo  tangere  nunc  occurrit:  doleo  simulque  horreo,  tantae  rei  tantillum  me 
sive  in  modico  sive  in  magno  ad  arbitrium  compelli,  pietati  tamen  ac  obser- 
vantiae  in  patrem  judicans  cedendum,  quod  Dominus  voluerit  suggerere  expo- 
nam,  cujus  maxime  causa  agitur;  parcat,  quaeso,  Deus  optimus  miseriae  meael 
Condonetque  Illustris.  Dfiatio  Vtra  adolescentulo  et  contempto,  qui  de  seni- 
ore  sensa  edere  cogor!  Addecet  sane,  ut,  si  fieri  potest,  vir  eligatur  et  regionis  et 
morum  populi  gnarus,  qualem,  in  superioribus  vestris  memoratum  Rvdum  Dm, 
judicio  quoque  meo  designasti;  scientia  ejus  in  utrisque  litteris,  si  ipse  judicio 
quid  valeo,  apparet  mihi  supra  mediocrem,  quae  si  per  tempus  et  negotia 
liceret,  fusior  haud  dubie  ac  magis  profunda  esset;  ratione  plurimum  valet  judi- 
cioque  et  prudentia  (:  mense  proximo,  qua  nescio  die,  annum  aget  trigesimum 
nonum) ; doctrina  existimo  Sana  est,  paratus  decisioni  superioris  audiens  esse; 
zelus  ejus  sat  superquerque  est  notus,  qui  forte  Gallici  fervoris  plusculum  habet 
et  subamarae  cujusdam  rigiditatis,  quique,  si  modico  mansuetudinis  melle  tem- 
peratus  esset,  et  suorum  palato  magis  gratus  esset,  et  majoris  in  inveteratis 
cu  rand  is  putidisque  vulneribus  esset  usus,  quod  quidem  in  causa  est  quod  non 

tarn  generatim  diligatur quamquam  et  hoc  fatendum,  populum  hie 

multam  partem  difficilem,  indocilem,  ingratum,  immorigerum,  dyscolum,  in- 
differentemque  esse,  et  sine  ullo  omine  religionis,  ejus  venerandum  nomen 
blasphemare  facientes.  Mea  quoque  ipsius  sors  est,  diris  a pluribus  convelli, 
odioq'  adjectis,  etiam  de  morte  minis,  satis  acerbo  devoveri  ac  proscindi,  dum 
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interim  alii,  nec  forte  numero  minores  nec  minus  religiosi,  docile*,  alacres  et  in 
pietatis  officii*  ferventes  nec  male  erga  me  affectos  sese  demons trant;  in  quo 
priores  gravem  viz  intelligo;  non  in  temporalibus  sane,  cum  nil  recipiam,  et 
annum  medium  ad  Ecclesiae  restaurationem  remiserim,  quae  quidem  ipsa 
nil  bine  sibi  sperare  potest,  non  enim  ad  sacras  liberalitates  usque  hujus  religio 
populi  provecta  eat  hactenus,  qui  viz  si  Deus  aut  spiritus  eat,  audivit  aut  vere 
credidit;  puto  spumas  lunaticorum  illorum  ez  eo  mazime  provenire,  quod  qui 
cap ti vos  ipsos  tenet  inferaalis  tenebrio,  Domini  correptus  verbis,  timensque 
expelli  miseros  miserrime  afficiat,  sed  novimus  haec  apostoli corum  operati- 
orum  esse  fercula  et  obsonia  post  labores  ac  defatigationes;  at  justo  longior 

mode  haec  digressio** temporalia  negotia  satis  dextere  tractat,  pietatis 

studiosus  est,  a cujus  ezercitio  forte  aliquantulum  consortiorum  amantior  im- 
peditur,  quae  tamen  ab  adventu  meo,  in  ejus  domo  aut  nulla  aut  rara  fuerunt; 
ast  cum  foris  est,  invitatus  non  summa  reluctantia  renititur,  quod  quidem 
facere  se  inquit  intuitu  boni  hinc  sperati;  haec  de  ipso  assertio  potius  aliens  est 
quam  mea,  quamquam  tamen  quoque  mea;  dicebat  enim  haereticus  quidam 
honestioris  sortis;  I like  very  well  Mr.  B.,  but  he  is  too  fond  of  company. 

Et  revera  quamvis  bonum  aliquod  forte  subinde  sperari  detur,  vereor  tamen  ne 
mala  nimium  praeponderent;  ego  potius  a parte  priscorum  starem,  v.g.  Cone. 
Aquil.  [?]:  “ Convivia  et  nimiam  laicorum  familiaritatem  multarum  offensio- 
num  et  scandalorum  originem  debent  derici  in  quocumque  graudu  constituti 
dedinare  ac  fugere,”  et  S.  Hier.  ad  Nep.: 44  Convivia  tibi  vitanda  sunt,  et  maz- 
ime eorum  qui  honoribus  tument,”  It,  ac  alibi:  44Nunquam  petentes,  raro  acci- 
piamus  rogati  ...”  “Saepe  fit,  ut  contemptui  sit  eedesiastid  ministerii 
dignitas,”  dicit  Cone.  Med.  IV.  Et  iterum  S.  Hier.:  44Valde  despicitur 
dericus,  qui  saepe  vocatus  ad  prandium,  usu  recusat  etiam  necessitate  aliqua 
compulsus,”  It  alia  plura,  quae  quidem  omnia  magis  in  hac  patria  quam  in 
nostra,  ubi  ea  verissima  ipse  comperi,  vera  arbitror;  haec  sunt,  quae  praecipue 
no  tare  potui;  nec  in  iis  quidpiam  videtur  apparere,  quod  a ministerio,  terribi- 
pi]  quidem,  arcere  ipsum  debeat;  nam  supposita  etiam  allatorum  veritate 
facile  emendari  emendenda  [tie]  poterunt  seria  ipsius  ministerii  consideratione; 
coeterum  neminem  ego  nosco  huic  loco  magis  aptum;**  interim  rogo  atque 
obtestor,  ut,  quam  possunt  minime,  mea  sensa  in  hanc  determinationem 
influant,  qui  in  peccatis  natus  sum  totus. 

Pro  campanu] is  illis  tribus,  de  quibus  in  anterioribus,  schedulam  illam 
cambialem  100  Dalerorum  destinaveram,  quam  Illustr  Dfiatio  Vestra  litteris 
inclusam  ad  me  misit,  saltern  ad  tantum  ex  eo  capiendum,  quantum  illis  sol- 
vendis  erat  necessarium;  in  posterioribus  tamen  mentem  meam  parum  immu- 
tatam  reperies,  casu  quo  necdum  sint  emptae;  nempe  praeferram  (rattento 
quod  ipse  solus  sumptus  haud  dubie  sim  facturus,  voluntate  populi,  quae  quon- 
dam veleitatis  cujusdam  speciem  habuit,  viz  aut  ne  viz  ad  contribuendum  incli- 
ne ta:)  ex  residuo,  empta  unica  campanula  SO  dalerorum  pro  Ecclesia  residen- 
tiae  meae,  libros  pios,  precum,  catech..  It.,  coemi  quorum  magna  hie  penuria; 
inter  hos  Scripturam  S.  mihi  mitti  optarem;  quod  si  emptio  facta  sit  campanu- 
larum,  bene  est.  Mittantur  in  Louisville  in  ripa  fluvii  Ohio  situm  vicum,  cum 
inscriptione  ad  virum  catholicum,  De  Gallon  vocatum,  pistorem  ibidem,  quern 

® This  harsh  language  about  the  Catholics  in  Kentucky  certainly  forms  a strong  contrast  to  the 
praise  which  the  friars  unfailingly  bestowed  upon  them. 

® This  certainly  sets  aside  the  statement  which  ooe  reads  here  and  there,  that  Father  Nsrinckx  did 
not  tfcwA  Father  **•«*”»  a suitable  candidate  for  the  miter. 
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quamprimum  rei  certiorem  faciam.  Novas  litteras  cambiales  huic  includo  in 
hunc  finem,  missas  ad  me  particulari  quodam,  at  exprimit  Dfius  De  Wolf  in 
litteris  suis;  valent  105  daleros;  alia  adjumenta  vix  expecto,  quae  tamen  non 
negantur  sed  offeruntur  potius,  verum  cum  iutelligam  illos  circa  Jesuitarum  et 
Trappistarum  institutiones  plurimum  occupari  eisque  allaborare,  satius  duco 
illis  impensas  fieri  quibus  major  Dei  gloria  procurabitur;  de  me  minus  solicitus 
pro  modulo,  quantum  licet,  conabor,  nec  deerit  mihi  nunc  qui  semper  paterne 
mei  curam  gessit  utcumque  indignissimi.  Modica,  ut  mihi  scribunt,  spes  est 
obtinendi  ex  patria  nostra  viros,  cum  qui  zelosi  sunt  ibidem  ipsi  sint  necessarii, 
et  inertibus  non  indigeamus.  Trappistae  in  patria  nostra  magis  magisque  tol- 
erantur  et  increscunt,  religiosae  hospitales  et  filiae  charUatis  dictae  a praefectis 
et  Episcopis  expetuntur,  pastures  fere  ex  mendicato  vivunt,  et  reliqua  rerum 
facies,  aiunt,  sat  lugubris  est.  Promittunt  benevoli  isti  homines  cistam  aut 
cistas  ad  petitionem  meam  mittere,  ornamentis  altaris  plenas,  quorum  dis- 
tributionem  Illustriss.  Dfiationi  Vtrae  relinquent,  in  qua,  quaeso,  meminisci 
hujus  loci  non  dedignabitur,populo  hie  praeter  paupertatem  bonae  voluntatis  de- 
fectu  laborante;  amant  ipsi  generosi  et  religiosi  viri  domum  sibi  assignari  Phila- 
delphiae  aut  New  Yorki,  cum  directe  Antverpia  in  alterutrum  portum  saepe  oc- 
casio  occurrit  mittendi;  valde  autem  raro  Baltimorum,  nisi  prius  Amsteloda- 
mum  missio  fiat,  quam  incommodam  dicun t et  sumptuosam;  sed  ego  nescio 
utrum  cum  Philadelphiam  appellunt  non  sit  plus  solvendum  quam  Baltimori, 
quod  adventitii  Dominican!  innuunt,  qui  ultra  135  Daleros  ibidem  solvere 
coacti  sunt,  quod  Illustriss.  Da  Vtra  melius  noscere  poterit,  qualiterque  se  res 
habeat,  aveo  edoceri,  ut  ipsis  quam  potero  citissime  locum  designatum  annun- 
ciare  valeam,  et  modum  quo  procedatur. 

Fideles  ad  Post  Vincennes  cum  R.  D.Badin  invisi,  cui  itineri  mensem 
prope  dedimus,  errantes  sicut  oves  quae  perierunt  invenimus,  et  certissimus 
videtur  eorum  totalis  interitus  nisi  adjutrix  manus  ad  volet;  pessimi  sunt  hom- 
ines, vitiis  variis  libidinis  maxime  et  perjurii  immersi.  Ecclesiae  praecepta  de 
festis  observandis,  legesque  jejunii  ac  abstinentise  pro  nihilo  habentur,  verbo, 
non  est  species  neque  decor  sed  coxrtritio  et  infelicitas.  80  ibi  circiter,  puto,  sunt 
familiae,  sed  plures  in  circuit u dispersae;  vehementer  desiderant  sacerdotem 
habere,  qui  eis  opituletur,  quamquam  multum  times m ut  ipsi  pareant;  gens  est 
otio  diffluens,  a labore  aliena,  sequax  voluntatis.  Necesse  est  sane  pastoris 
habitatio  sit  ibi  tristis,  amara,  desolata;  de  temporalibus  tamen  R.  D*  Rivet 
curam  habuit.  Gubernator  loci  operam  suam  offert,  ut  advenienti  sacerdoti 
procuret  annue  200  Daleros,  quos  recipiebat  D*  Rivet;  quibus  ego  potius  renun- 
ciarem,  quos  non  dubito  religionis  libertati  maxime  nocivos,  uti  ex  relictis  quo- 
que  in  domo  mortuaria  scriptis  palam  est.  Sylvestrium  praeterea  duae  tribus 
sunt,  nempe  les  Myamys  et  les  Loup  a,  in  quibus  magna  spes  apparet  conver- 
sionis;  prior  populosa  habens  1500  viros  ad  arma  aptos,  posterior  800  capitum;  hi 
jam  eo  processerunt  [?],  ut  Ecclesiam  habeant,  in  qua  congregantur  Dominicis 
et  festis  ad  audiendum  cathechismum  &,  qui  per  duos  laicos  mercede  conductos 
populo  proponitur;  distant  hi  a Post  Vincennes  400  fere  milliaribus,  illi  autem 
in  ejus  fere  vicinia  sunt  siti;  obtuli  me  ad  quam  vis  ex  eis  stationem,  si  ita  super- 
iori  fuerit  visum,  uti  per  hasce  Ulmae  Dfltfti  Vtrae  me  offero,  quamquam  ipse 
fatear,  non  obstante  bona  quacumque  voluntate  adjuvandi  proximum,  opor- 
tere  me  magis  inquirere  locum,  in  quo  numerum  mensium  meorum  flendo 
lugendoque  transigam  judicium  durissimum  expectaturus;  instantissime 
tamen  iterum  repeto,  insisterem  ut  ad  aliquos  horum  derelictorum  mitterer. 
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nisi  absolutissima  nullitas  mea  contrarium  clamaret;  videtur  omnino  quoque 
necessarium  in  aliquo  locorum  istorum  Episcopatum  erigere,  attentis  locorum 
distantiis  cujua  consilio,  statu tis  ac  decisionibus  stetur,  nec  suspensi  animi  in 
varia  detorqueantur,  multoque  promptius  is  media  adinveniret,  sine  obice 
aut  dilatione  de  mediis  judicandi  ac  decernendi  quae  e re  Ecclesiae  esse  valerent. 

In  Louisville  spes  magna  apparet  obtinendae  quamprimum  Ecclesiae,  si 
sacerdos  sit,  qui  banc  subinde  valeat  visitare;  imo  audeo  dicere  ac  certum  vide- 
tur, pro  numero  sacerdotum  fidelium  quoque  numerus  augeretur:  O mittat 
Dominus  operarios  in  messem,  quia  multa  jam  alba  sunt  ad  illam!  Quod  autem 
illustriss.  Dfiatio  Vestra  dignetur  hie  me  consolatorem  consiliariumque  agere 
viri  luminis  tanti  ac  experientiae,  videtur  mea  quidem  mente  abs  re  esse,  nisi 
dicendae  sint  tenebrae  luci  lucem  tenebrositate  sua  addere,  aut,  quod  fere 
idem  innuit,  ut  luceat  lux  magis  efficere.  Certum  interim  est  Rvdum  ilium  Dm 
nullo  meo  consilio  aut  re  indigere,  quo  tamen  obstante  non  longius  migrare 
intendo  nisi  in  domum  illam,  in  cujus  possessionem  me  induxit,  ubi,  quo  res 
melius  agantur  praesentem  me  esse  oportet,  cuique  soli  loco,  utcumque  modico, 
invigilando,  toto,  ut  dicitur,  meo  homine  opus  habeo,  sicut  duae  congrega- 
tiones  reliquae  Sti  Caroli  et  Stae  Annae  nimirum  quantum  vires  meas  excedant. 
Hoc  est  dictamen  mentis  meae,  paratae  interea  ad  maxime  contraria  quaevis; 
obedientia  enim  excusationi  locum  tribuet  aliquem,  ubi  ausus  temerarii  ratio 
sufficiens  nequit  inveniri.*4 

Trappistarum  res  satis  tarde  procedunt  aclente,  cujus  congregation  is  quidem 
ruinam  timeo,  nisi  no  vis  auxiliis  hominum  ac  nummorum,  quae  utraque  promit- 
tuntur  ex  patria  nostra,  fulciatur;  prospere  magis,  videtur,  omnia  fierent  si 
R.  P.  Urbain,  quod  frequenter  ipsemet  illi  suggessi,  ab  humilioribus  fundamen- 
tis  ordiretur,  nec  de  eligendo  loco  ad  defatigationem  usque  anxiaretur;  veren- 
dum  ne  continuis  suis  excursionibus  rem  rainuat,  minusq’  bonae  de  Trapistis 
opinioni  ac  famae  consulat. 

De  Dominicanis  nostris  binis  haud  dubito,  quin  R.  Ds  Radin  sit  sua  sensa 
traditurus.  Vix  equidem  jam  haesitare  potest  quin  prognosticam  meam 
assertionem  oculatus  arbiter  agnoscat,  speculatione  tanta  differunt  ab  ipso, 
praxi  vero  in  quibusdam  tota.  Quantum  vero  jam  dicere  expediat,  quan- 
tum ve  did  valeat,  vix  ausim  censor  esse;  interim  hoc  asseveranter,  puto, 
pronunciare  possum:  Fortasse  gentem  multiplicabunt,  sed  non  magnifica- 
bunt  laetitiam  nec  faciem  terrae  renovabunt.  Hoc  verum  est;  petulci  nostri 
insolescunt  magis,  et  qui  sin  amore  metu  saltern  tantisper  coercebantur 
laxatis  jam  habenis  proruunt  ac  extento  collo  incedunt  refugii  civitatem 
invenisse  se  ovantes;  plurimum  sibi  insuper  promittunt  ex  adventu  duorum 
residuorum,  qui  indulgentias  plenarias  non  de  poenis  peccato  remissa  culpa 
debitis  sed  et  de  reatu  culpae  incurrendo  allaturi  expectantur  vel  ardentissime; 
forte  minus  exactus  sum  dum  plurali  numero  promiscue  utor,  nam  videtur 
P.  Tuite,  paucioribus  tamen  litteris  excultus,  justae  disciplinae  addictior; 
alter  autem  ut  apparet,  multis  litteris,  siquidem  multis,  non  ad  insaniam  sed 
ad  mollitiem,  quae  forte  propter  salis  acrimoniae  defectum  infatuatio  dici 
potest,  adductus  est:  mollem  ilium  vocat  R.  Ds.  Badin,  apud  populum  easy 
audit;  utrum  tamen  ad  exorbitantes  laxistas  relegandus  sit  judex  nolim  esse. 


M This  indicates  that  Saint  Ann’s  was  still  under  Father  Nerinekz's  jurisdiction;  but  it  seems  certain 
that  Father  Wilson  attended  the  mission  from  early  in  1806,  and  that  it  had  already  been  determined 
to  place  H permanently  under  the  Dominicans. 
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Ego  rigidus  censeor,  R.  Ds.  Badin  rigidior  et  acrior;u  verumtamen  pleriqui 
ab  acribus  ac  pungentibus  (:si  tamen  nostra  talia  revere  sint:)  veram 
sanationem  potius  citiusque  sperantes,  mellitaq*  apium  arbitrantes  fastidire 
incipiunt,  ac  pristina  remedia  inquirunt,  pacem  inter  et  pacem  jus  turn 
tantaeque,  id  est,  aeternae  consequentiae,  discrimen  subolentes. 

Ab  illius  R.  P.  adventn  res  matrimonialis  (:haec  enim  antequam  ipse  hue 
advenerim,  multi  rumoris  ac  murmuris  occasio  fuerat:)  omnino  pro  votis 
equorum  ac  mulorum  in  parte  carnali  decisa  est,  quamvis  in  re  sacramentali 
pro  sanctitate  nihil  hactenus  videatur  inventum;  omnia  jam  licent  in  matri- 
monio  et  forte  brevi  omnia  expedient.  Res  eo  est,  uti  relatum  est  mihi,  ut 
quaedam  dixerit,  laxato  hoc  ursi  sui  fune  se  amplius  ferenda  non  esse: 
I kan  no  more ; quae  antea  intra  honest!  tori  repagula  naturae  regulis  laeta 
vivebat,  religionisque  gaudebat  adjumentis  ac  sacris  laetabatur  juribus,  a 
bruti  insanientis  secure  excessibus.  Porro  doctrina  ista  si  vera  sit,  actum 
est  de  ritualibus  nostris,  de  pastoralibus,  de  omnibus  dicam  christianae 
praxeos  regulis;  insulse  sane  (:sit  dicto  venia:)  Tobias  egerit,  priusquam 
hoc  sacramentum  magnum  in  Ecclesia  esset,  tot  sanctae  castitatis  conjugal  is, 
finisque  conjugal  is  copulae  sancti  tarn  express*  edendo  vota  ac  specimina; 
vereorque  ne  forte  quaedam  (:pudet  dicere!)  sortem  subeant  uxoris  illius 
Levitae  Jud.  19,  non  alienis  exfornicatae  libidinibus,  sed  propriorum  enecatae 
carnali  furore,  succumbant.  O quam  pulchra  est  casta  generatio!  Istae 
similesque  speculationes  ac  praxes,  si  pro  genio  cujusque  contra  mandatum 
Domini,  apostoli  repetitum  consilium  omnemque  sanorum  scholasticorum 
opinionem  pro  praxeos  regula  debeant  haberi,  non  video,  quid  spiritui  privato 
haereticorum  valeat  juste  opponi.  Hoc  solum  restabit,  ut  cum  pagano  con- 
doleamus  infelicitati  Ecclesiae  saeculorum  praecedentium,  et  fideles  illorum 
temporum  dicam  us  miserrimos,  quibus  haec  porta  empyrii  fuit  clausa,  quorum 
plurimi  essent  damnati,  qui  quod  honestum  est  turpe  existimantes,  a propriis 
sacerdotibus  male  instructi  ac  decepti  ex  conscientia  erronea  peccaverunt. 
Longior  hie  fortasse  sum,  quamquam  vix  dicendi  finem  inveniam;  sed  parcet 
solita  vestra  benignitas,  confido.  *• 

Hoc  interim  ardentissime  desiderarem,  ut  (:si  forte  iste  ordo  figat  man- 
sionem,  quod  vix  credam,  attenta  quam  praevideo  modica  pecuniaria  assis- 
tentia,  consideratoque  quod  non  a tarn  humilibus  videantur  initiis  velle 
incipere :)  ut  regularis  observantiae  verus  amator  et  animarum  zelo  plene 
accensus  ex  alio  quodam  ordinis  illius  coenobio  hue  advocari  posset;  quid 


* Compare  Father  Nerinckx's  original  given  here  (from  the  words:  " Forte  minus  exodus  sum  dam 
plurali  numero  promiseue  utor,"  to  this  point)  with  Maes'  rendition  of  it  0 Life  of  Res.  Charles  Nerinekx , 
p.  174);  and  do  not  overlook  that  author’s  quotation  marks.  The  “alter"  pater  was  Father  Wilson. 
Here  is  Father  Maes*  translation:  “The  people  call  these  reverend  gentlemen  easy;  Rev.  Badin 
pronounces  them  extreme  laxists,  and  I (who,  although  severe,  look  upon  my  colleague  as  altogether 
too  rigid  and  stern,)  think  that  be  is  not  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  them."  Compare  also  Maes* 
parenthetical  danse  with  the  parenthetical  clause  in  the  next  line  of  the  text:  “(si  tamen  nostra  talia 
resera  sini).” 

» All  this  excoriation  of  the  Dominicans  is  one  paragraph  covering  three  long,  closely  written  pages. 
We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  dividing  it  into  several.  Compare  this  paragraph  with  Maes'  rendition  of 
it  in  op.  ciL,  p.  175.  In  a footnote  on  the  same  page  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Father  Nerinekx  had 
“formed  a correct  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  St.  Rose's"  when  no  such  place  as  Saint  Rose's  existed  . 
But  for  further  information  on  this  matter  see  article,  pp.  15-45.  Surely  no  one,  not  even  Fathe 
Maes  himself,  can  justly  take  exception  to  our  attempt  to  set  right  all  this  misrepresentation  and  unfair 
treatment. 
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enim  de  tali  institutione  Religioni  decoris  sperandam  aut  veri  nominis  boni, 
ubi  homilies  seipsos  satis  amantes,  pond  usque  diei  et  aestus  plusculum  ex- 
horrescentes,  a regu laris  disciplinae  censore  ac  custode  tanto  remoti  spatio, 
plebis  catholicae  mores  cui  praeerunt,  ad  suorum  norma m formabunt?  quos 
quidem  absit  ut  improbos  dicam,  tamen  viz  religiosae  observantiae  zelo 
animatos  aestimabo.  Plura  hie  scribere  nec  jam  vacat,  R.  P.  Urbain  jamjam 
has  in  itinere  ad  vos  secum  assumpturo,  nec  forte  rebus  non  satis  hactenus 
plenis  ac  maturis  convenit.  Quae  autem  querulus  satisque  fortasse  acris, 
miserrimus  ipse  ego  ac  nequissimus  patri  ac  Episcopo  scribo  non  rogatus 
quidem t7,  solius,  confido,  gloriae  Dei  zelo,  si  modo  dicreto  [discreto?]  satis, 
et  rei  christianae  amore  sunt  exarata,  ut  quantum  fieri  potest,  si  religiosae 
institutiones,  quod  optandum,  hie  locum  inveniant,  allaboretur  ut  viri  per- 
fecti,  quod  perfectionis  status  sonat,  obtineantur;  quorum  enim  vana  est 
religio  aut  vix  a saeculari  discreta  commercio,  novimus  in  patria  nostra  nun- 
quam  satis  flenda  experientia  quantum  religoni  obfuerint,  hie  autem  majus 
hinc  timendum  malum,  si  quos  nos  perfectos  vocatione  viros  gloria mur  com- 
munis aut  mollioris  forte  vitae  homines  deprehendant,  sicque  pro  aedifica- 
tione  iis,  qui  ex  adverso  sunt,  scandalum  detur.  Ideam  quidem  minus 
favorabilem  mihi  impresserant  de  hujus  collegii  pa  tribus  vix  ante  ne  nomine 
quidem  mihi  notis  omni  exceptione  majores  viri  nostrates,  illi  ipsi,  qui  mis- 
sionis  Americanae  rem  tarn  zelose  amant  curare,  cum  unus  eorum  mihi 
dicebat  velle  se,  ut  si  forte  comites  illos  haberem  in  maris  trajectu,  tamen 
quantum  possem  a familiari  consuetudine  abstinerem;  noverant  enim 
R.  PP.  viam  media  in  persecutione  totius  electi  cleri  nostri  libere  incedendi 
et  obambulandi  tyranno  ipsis,  quo  titulo  Deus  scit,  uti  juratoribus  parcendo, 
quod  saltern  bonis  omnibus  violenter  suspectum  semper  visum  fuit;  ad  hoc 
bona  usi  sunt  ad  emendas  possessiones  suas,  quod  zelantes  pro  religione  plus 
satis  probarunt  fieri  non  potuisse  sine  expressa  vel  tacita  accessione  ad 
tyranni  votum;  deinde  P.  Wilson  ipse  in  officialem  publicum  a gubernio 
electus  fuit,  Praefectoque  Departiment  multum  acceptus,  collegium  eorum 
varios  numerabat  alumnos,  filios  hominum  parti  tyranizanti  aut  addictorum 
aut  subservientium,  quibus  si  addamus  expressiones  quasdam  in  favorem 
status  miseri  Ecclesiae  Gallicanae,  quam  pi  us  nullus  non  videt  amaritudine 
amarissima  repletam,  vix  dubitare  ausim,  quin  talis  farinae  viri  cautissime 
sunt  tractandi,  qui  si  iniquitati  volentes  nomen  non  dederint,  tamen  usque 
ad  scandalosam  mollitiem  condescenderunt;  praevidensque  jam,  quod  illi 
ipsi,  talium  principiorum  morumque  viri  (:delicatuli  enim  sunt,  sat  bonam 
valetudinis  et  corporis  curam  agentes,  non  tamen  sunt  potui  multum  dediti:) 
sint  aliquando  futuri,  si  res  ipsis  succedat,  Seminarii  KKyani  professores,  aut 
saltern  pro  longo  tempore,  ni  aliter  misericors  providentia  disponat,  numer- 
osiorem  constituturi  cleri  hujus  partem”.  De  his  omnibus  paulo  amplius 
verba  facere  ad  cautelam  oportere  me  censui,  ne  fortasse  tacuisse  postea 
poeniteat,  seroque  paretur  aliquando  medicina;  interim  non  pluris  haec  mea 


n These  words  prove  conclusively  that  Father  Nerinckx  wrote  these  things  solely  on  his  own  initia- 
tive. But  see  Maes's  translation  (op.  eii.,  p.  176,  second  paragraph)  of  the  end  of  the  document:  “Since 
you  expect  me  to  look  after  the  interests  of  religion  in  this  region.**  These  words,  in  spite  of  that  trans- 
lator, are  not  in  the  document. 

M In  rebuttal  of  all  this  see  article,  pp.  31-33. 
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expositio  valeat  opto,  quam  attenta  frivolitate  mea,  ac  pudenda  miser ia 
▼alere  judicabitur.**® 

Sunt  et  alia  quaedam  quae  scribere  luberet,  sed  per  tempus  non  licet. 
Hoc  tamen  addam  pro  laude  populi  hujus  plurimam  partem  utut  dytcoli, 
multam  in  iis  mea  opinione  spem  boni  inveniri,  si  animarum  eorum  directores 
utut  exacti,  et,  si  placet,  etiam  strict!,  modo  mansueti,  mites  et  infirmitatis 
eorum  condolentes  sint;  acerbitas  ipsos  terret,  sed  pietas  paterna  etiam 
in vitos  trahit;  defect u tamen  tacerdotum  necesse  est  ut  plurimi  pereant, 
quod  quidem  quantopere  me,  utcumque  indolentem,  affligeat  non  sum  [par?] 
exprimendo.” 

Alias  hie  iterum  includo  litteras  cambiales,  quas  particular^  quidam  per 
D.  DeWolf  ad  me  misit;  dignabitur  opto  Ultriss.  Dfiatio  Vtra  illius  curam 
habere,  expensasque  quae  in  gratiam  meam  factae  sunt,  solvere.  Veniam 
itaque  humillime  petens  de  omni  gravamine  quod  vobis  cause;  precibus,  si 
quid  valeo,  conabor  resarcire.  Coeterum  enixis  votis  pro  duplici  vestra 
prosperitate  bonorum  omnium  largitorem  incessanter  obtestana,  qua  par  est 
filial!  observantia,  debitaq’  reverentia,  studio  animoque  signor 

Illustrissmae  ac  Heverendiss.  Dfiationis  Vtrae 

humillimus  obedientisnmq . 

Servos  C.  Nerinckx, 

prbr. 

P.  S.  Plurimum  salutis  illustrissimo  coadjutori,  Rdis  DD  Beeston,  Brosius, 
k c.,  aliisque  benevolis  nostris,  quorum  post  vestras,  precibus  sacrificiisque 
totum  me  commendo.** 

Document  No.  5 is  only  a postscript  to  a letter  that  can  no  longer  be  found 
in  the  Baltimore  Archives.  Taken  together  with  a later  letter  of  date,  March 
21,  1807  (Baltimore  Archives,  Case  8 A,  U 4),  it  shows  that  the  document  of 
which  it  was  a part,  was  long,  largely  devoted  to  the  missionary’s  ideas  of  the 
Dominicans,  severe  in  the  extreme,  and  aimed  at  preventing  the  friars  from 
becoming  the  professors  of  the  future  diocesan  seminary.  With  this  latter 
point,  however.  Father  Nerinckx  needed  not  to  have  troubled  himself,  for 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  farther  from  the  friars’  minds. 

P.  S.  Paratis  jam  ad  discessum  litteris  sat  temporis  superest  ut  notulas 
quasdam  superaddam.  Mors  viri  vere  plorandi  a digna  tanto  viro  vidua  ma- 
trons nunciata  nulli  dubio  locum  linquit;  Dominus  De  Wolf  ergo  obiit, 
verum  mihi  amicum  ereptum  lugeo  damnumque  non  vulgare  ambae  Indiae 
sentient;  interim  Dominus  est,  qui  disposuit,  quod  bonum  est  in  occulis  suis 
faciat!  Erat  huic  religioso  viro  intimus  amicus,  zelo  hujus  simili  aut  eodem 
animatus,  rerum  gerendarum  justitia  ac  theologies  etiam  scientia  supra  sortem 

One  cannot  suppress  a feeling  of  astonishment  at  seeing  Father  Maes  (op.  cit.,  P-  176)  trans- 
late the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph:  “I  fed  all  the  more  free,  my  Lord,  in  writing  to  you  as  I 
have  done,  from  the  fact  that  I foresee  that  the  Dominicans  will  be  professors  of  our  Ecclesiastical 
8eminary,  or  at  least  will  constitute  a majority  of  our  clergy,  if  providence  does  not  interfere;  and 
I might  be  sorry  afterward,  but  too  late,  not  to  have  spoken  my  mind  on  the  subject,  sinoe  you 
expect  me  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Religion  in  this  region.  ...”  Our  surprise  is  all  the 
greater  because  the  last  clause  is  not  only  an  interpolation,  but  is  in  ill  accord  with  Father  Nerinckx'* 
statement  referred  to  in  note  27;  while  the  whole  paragraph,  as  rendered  by  Maes,  is  so  toned  down 
as  to  make  the  Belgian  missionary's  charges  the  more  plausible  by  making  them  less  bitter  and 
extravagant. 

” Baltimore  Archives , Case  8 A,  U 1. 
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nun  instruct  at,  confessorum  nostra  tium  hortator  et  consols  tor,  princi  pique 
De  Gallitsen,  quam  pari  ter  vita  funds  m intelligo  ac  doleo,  familiaris;  est 
viro  hide  nomen  J.  Peemans.  Mercator  est  satis  dives  Lovanii,  ubi  habitat 
prope  canalem,  quem  quidem  puto  ad  Revdiss.  Dnatem  Vestram  litteras 
dedisse.  Videtur  omnino  e re  Christiana  in  hac  regione  futurum,  si  selotae 
hujus  pins  selus  litteris  foveatur,  casuque  quo  ego  aut  alii,  inter  quos  praeser- 
tim  Jesuitae  duo  novelli  ex  ea  regione  adventitii,  aut  forte  Illustriss.  Dnatio 
Vtra  ipsa,  cui  et  novum  hunc  annum  et  alios  post  hunc  multos  totis  votis 
benedictione  coeli  plenos  exopto,  e vivis  evocaretur,  res  tali  ter  disponantur, 
ut  coopera  tione  viri  illius  iter  serve  tor  apertum  et  Missionariis  in  hanc 
Regionem,  et  iis,  quibus  Missiones  valeant  juvari. 

Nuperrime  mihi  dicebat  R.  P.  Ur  ban  us  expectare  se  ornaments  ex  Europe, 
quae  ipsi  et  Rdiss*  Episcopo  competebant;  nil  ad  hoc  respondi,  sed  ad  me 
scripsit  Ds  Peemans  k Ds  De  Wolf,  quod  coemissent  ac  congregassent  vans  ad 
oraatum  Ecclesiarum  nostrarum,  qualiter  res  se  habeat  ignoro;  sed  et  prae- 
terea  scribit  ad  me  soror  mea  vans  quoque  compare ta  ex  pecunia  ad  me  per- 
tinente  et  ab  aliis  procure ta,  quibus  forte  pecunia  quoque  aliqua  addetur, 
imagines  pro  catechese,  Crucifixi,  Rosaria,  &,  pro  quibus  jam  tertio  scripsi; 
horum  non  dubito  quin  mentio  sit  exprimenda  in  litteris;  idem  nuntiat  vidua 
Dfii  De  Wolf,  quae  etiam  addit  Remonstrantiam,  Ciboriumque  et  casulas,  &, 
mittenda  fore;  hos  ergo  articulos,  quantum  fieri  potest,  ad  me  mitti  optarem, 
cum  partim  sint  futuri  mei  proprii,  partim  mihi  donati,  cumque  nullum  hie 
sit  medium  super  habendi  quidquam  in  Ecclesiis,  nisi  quod  ex  propriis 
coemimus,  totumque  meum,  quod  valde  modicum  est,  in  hunc  finem  expen- 
ditur.  Ipsa  vidua  De  Wolf  spondet  se  pro  me  facturam  uti  piae  memoriae 
maritus  ejus  mihi  promiserat,  petitque  assignari  modum  faciliorem,  de  quo 
in  superioribus  mentio,  mittendi  quod  volant  in  Americam  ad  certum  corre- 
spondentem,  et  an  similia  quae  vis  liceat  hue  inferre,  ad  quod  respondi  ipsi 
licere.  Sic  enim  opinor. 

1 Januarii  1807. 

Diu  multumque  deliberavi,  utrum  hanc  de  Dominica nis  mentionem  facere 
deberem;  nempe  miserrimus  ipse  confundi  deberem,  cum  vel  minima  de 
proximo  defavorabilis  suspicio  animum  pulsat.  Sed  ad  scribendum  compu- 
lerunt  me  rationes  sequentes.  is  Videtur  gloria  Dei  et  bonum  proximi,  in 
nova  Ecclesia  hac,  requirere  ut  omnes  possibiles  cautelae  adhibeantur. 
2*  Memor  praesertim  quot  modo  infelices  sacerdotes  haec  nova  Ecclesia  passa 
sit,  ac  ipso  hoc  tempore  iterum  (:qui  casus  hie  quidem  populo  huic  hactenus 
ignotus  est)  patrem  Flyn  [stc]  spatio  aliquo  temporis  hibernum  [?],  null  is  in- 
structum  credentialibus  ex  Episcopi  parte;  hie  vir  ex  testimonialium  defect u 
si  non  suspectus,  saltern  minus  probatus,  ex  consensu  tamen  R.  Dili  Badin  in 
quibusdam  Ecclesiis  condones  habuit  congregationesque  varias  obivit  nun- 
quam  tamen  confessarius  nisi  paucissimorum,  quem  quidem  ego  judicabam 
satius  in  monasterio  Trappistarum  remansurum.  Ut  vero  fa  tear  verum  non 
sunt  hie  fundatae  contra  ipsum  quaerelae  factae,  sed  ut  jam  ex  rescriptis  ejus 
intelligimus  in  Sti  Ludovid  aut  alio  ibidem  Louisianae  loco,  ut  litteralis  est 
epistolae  ejus  sensus,  intrusit  se  pastorem,  vel  potius  a Laicis,  aedituis  nempe, 
intrusus  est,  quamquam,  benignius  interpretando,  credere  debeamus  a 
vicario  ibidem  generaii  ipsum  jurisdictionem  habuisse,  nullis  tamen  instruc- 
tum  testimoniis  episcopalibus,  quia,  ut  jam  videmus,  Ulusstma  Dantne  Vtra 
omnem  illi  denegante  positive  jurisdictionem;  faxit  Deus,  ut  negotium  hoc 
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inf&ustum  non  habeat  finem!*0  m&xime  cum  vicarius  ille  ipse,  Maxville 
[Maxwell]  opinor  nomen  est,  apud  catholicoi  nostros  non  tota  famae  integ- 
ritate  gaudeat,  cujus  R.  Ds  Badin  se  dicit  aliquando  mentionem  ingesisse  in 
litteris  ad  Ulustrissm  Dntm  Vtram  datis;  absit  tamen  simile  quid  de  Domini- 
canis  suspicari,  quod  potius  de  me  ipso  timendum  esset,  cujus  quidem  timore 
et  securius  certiusque  uni  necessario,  animae  scilicet  saluti  propriae  consul- 
endi  causa,  in  animum  iterum  admisi  cogitatum  quern  in  patria  nostra  tan- 
tisper  foveram,  Trappistarum  nempe  ordinem  ingrediendi,  mazime  summa 
Regulae  observantia  post  novorum  adventum  virorum  illectus,  ac  praesentis- 
simae  certissimaeque  ruinae  meaein  missionaria  vocatione  periculo  ad  stuporem 
perculsus,  arbitransq*  legatione  mihi  imposita  functum  me  abunde,  cum 
transmarimum  iter  primus  tendando  aliis  occasio  et  hortator  fuerim  ad 
sequendum  in  hanc  regionem,  in  qua  sperandum  fore  ut  fructum  centesimum 
facia  lit.  8«  Quia  Patri  certus  sum  me  scribere,  cujus  sagaci  pietati  ac  dis- 
cretioni  res  scrutanda  tuto  justeque  committatur.  4*  Ut  verum  fatear, 
stomach um  mihi  parumper  moveri  sensi,  intelligens  Patrem  Wilson  gratis 
asseruisse  Dm  Stevens,  quern  alii  melioribus  argumentis  temporis  hujus 
Athanasium  vocarunt,  interdictum  aut  suspensum  esse  et  censura  notatum 
propter  importunum  scriptandi  selum,  sub  eadem  sane  censura  erat  S.  Atha- 
nasius etalii  quivis  qui  pro  muro  aeneo  Ecdesiae  fuerunt  adversus  quosvis  Ec- 
clesiae  desertores  aut  persecutores  et  ignavos  propugnatores.  Praeterea  falsa 
nimis  est  et  a calumnia  vix  distans  assertio,  meliusque  esset  solidas  quasdam  re- 
dargutiones  in  medium  adducere,  quibus  moderni  illius  Athanasii  oracula  labe- 
factentur,  sed  tarn  vasto  in  imperio  tota  saeculi  illuminatione  adjutus  nemo 
hactenus  id  attentare  publice  verbo  aut  scripto  ausus  est,  nedum  P.  Wilson 
praetendet  facere 11 . Omnibus  ergo  bene  combinatis  videtur  in  cunctis  hisce 
transparere,  salvo  meliori,  segnior  pro  defendendis  orthodoxae  fidei  principiis 
tel  us,  justo  quaedam  major  in  erraticam  pravitatem  indulgentia,  ac  tepescens 
quidam  ad  currendam  arctam  Evangelii  viam  fervor,  contra  praeclarum 
effatum  Excell.  Episcopi  Grassensis  (A.  Godeau)  dicentis:  “In  declara- 
tion's casuum  contingentium  sequimini  hoc  generate  axioma;  ut  eligatis 
semper  earn  opinionem,  per  quam  Deus  magis  glorificatur,  et  quae  majorem 
habet  conformitatem  cum  arcta  via  Evangelii.'*  5a  Quod  nihil  intenderem 
nisi  Ulustm  Dnatm  Vtram  pro  modulo  meo  rogare  obtestarique,  ut  quantum 
fieri  potest,  alii  ordinis  ejusdem  viri  probati  vereque  ad  Religionem  propa- 
gandam  apti  religiosi  advocentur,  qui  hie  praesint  ut  prosint.  Hisce  unis 
ac  solis  vicibus  mentem  sat  superque  expressam  autumans  finio,  ac  si  quaedam 
ausu  temerario  aut  indiscreto  sint  expressa  veniam  precans,  ausim  protestari 
sine  bile  aut  felle,  sed  propter  solam  conscientiam  scripsisse,  quod  cum 


m Bishop  Spalding  ( Sketches  of  the  Early  Catholic  Missions  in  Kentucky , pp.  259ff.) , speaks  of  this 
clergyman  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Certainly  could  anything  of  a really  serious  character  have  been 
said  against  those  early  Dominicans,  it  would  have  found  a place  in  the  uncharitable  documents  of  the 
day.  That  nothing  of  the  kind  is  recorded  proves  them  to  have  been  splendid  priests.  It  may  be  fur- 
ther submitted  here  that  Father  Nerinckx’s  frequently  recurring  '* miserrimns  ipse”  his  confusion  at 
gating  the  slightest  suspicion  on  others,  and  his  protests  at  writing  thus  solely  “for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  his  neighbor**  ill  accord  with  his  many  caustic  strictures.  Perhaps,  after  all.  Rev.  G.  I 
Chabrat  does  not  deserve  the  censure  that  has  been  passed  on  him  for  consigning  that  missionary's 
writings  to  the  flames. 

« As  the  reader  will  doubtless  remark.  Father  Nerinckx,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  others* 
makes  this  charge  on  mere  hearsay.  However,  history  would  hardly  place  Rev.  Cornelius  Stevens  on  so 
high  a pedestal  as  Father  Nerinckx  would  have  him  occupy. 
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fecerim  forte  none  ad  nauseam  in  posterum  exoneratum  me  ac  exemptum 
censendi  ratio  erit  abundans.** 

Father  Nerinckx’s  letters,  with  all  his  humility,  show  him  to  have  been 
superlatively  sensitive — too  much  so  for  his  own  happiness.  This,  it  seems  to 
the  writer,  was  the  cause  of  much  of  his  worry.  The  documents  again  indicate 
that  his  troubles  were  largely  imaginary,  and  that  he  gave  too  ready  an  ear  to 
gossip.  Pious  and  zealous  though  he  was,  his  sensitiveness,  imagination  and 
proclivity  to  accept  idle  talk  at  its  face-value  led  him,  at  times,  into  the  most 
bitter  and  violent  language.  In  harsh  invective  the  document,  which  we  are 
now  to  lay  before  the  reader,  surpasses  even  that  of  June  2,  1806.  For  the 
reply  to  these  reiterated  charges  against  the  Dominicans  the  reader  is  again 
referred  to  the  article  mentioned  (pp.  15-45).  The  extravagance  to  which 
the  good  man  could  go,  in  his  perfervid  moments,  is  evidenced  by  the  ultra-severe 
attack  of  this  letter  on  Basil  Elder,  father  of  the  late  saintly  Archbishop 
Elder  of  Cincinnati,  an  exemplary  Catholic,  and  an  intimate  and  trusted  friend 
of  the  metropolitans  of  Baltimore  from  Carroll  to  Spalding. 

J.  M . J. 

lllustristime  ac  Revcrendunme  Dominel 
A paucis  septi mania  litter&s  vobis  destinand&s  Eevdo  Dfio  Badin  tradidi; 
post  has  ruraum  offleiosiasimas  ab  Illuatrisaima  Dominatione  Veatra  accepi, 
quae  quo  sunt  magis  sincerae  eo  quoque  magis  ad  confundendum  me  sunt  ap- 
tae.  Litteras  meas  sat  longas  invenies,  minus  tamen  quam,  eas  esse  optarem, 
sed  taediosas  nimis.  In  ipsis  mentionem  facio  dubii  debiti  numerarii,  quo  forte 
obstringor,  rationem  reddo  deinde  de  distributione  facta  oraamentorum  sacro- 
rum,  quae  maxi  mam  partem  ex  propriis  meis  et  consanguineorum  liberalitate 
religiosa  sunt  comparata;  turn  unam  aut  alteram  paginam  impleo,  non  Apolo- 
gistam  agendo  pro  me,  cujus  hactenus,  pro  summa  Dei  optimi  in  me  dementia, 
necdum  indigui,  et  dubito  perquam,  utrum  etiam  illius  unquam,  nisi  gloria  Dei 
aut  bono  proximi  id  requirente,  usum  sim  facturus,  sed  aliquam  reddo  rationem 
praxis  meat,  quam  20  et  amplius  annos,  sub  oculis  tot  venerabilium  virorum, 
martyrum  forte  aut  intrepidissimorum  orthodoxae  fidei  certo  confessor um  in 
agitatissima  patria  nostra,  sub  insignissimo  Duce  Joanne  Henrico  Eminen- 
tissimo  illo  Cardinale,  sine  ulla  contradictione  secutus  sum,  et  ad  quam  se- 
quendam  ab  iisdem  ipsis  sum  et  verbis  animatus  et  scriptis,  quae  reposita  apud 
me  servo,  non  ut  laudis  hinc  aliquid  circumferam,  cum  praeter  confusionem 
nil  mihi  juste  supersit  in  tempore  et  in  aeternitate,  sed  ut  sint  quasi  quaedam 
regula,  quam  inoffense  liceat  sequi.  Tandem  facta  matura  reflectione  super 
actuali  rei  catholicae  hie  statu  et  positione  mea  praesente  ac  ilia,  quam  sine 
dubio  futuram  tandem  praevideo  ex  rebus  contingentibus  et  anfractibus,  per 
quos  inimicus  homo  mala  sua  pellit,  priusquam  major  procella  fiat,  finivi  lit- 
teras meas  dando  dimissionem  meam  cum  gratia  rum  actione  infinita  pro  tot 
tantisque  in  me  beneficentiis  ab  Illustrissima  Dominatione  Vestra  to  ties 

* BmUimort  Archicec,  Cam  8 A,  U 3. — Another  letter  of  March  21. 1807  (ibid.,  U 4).  •bows  that  the 
lost  document  of  which  the  shore  postscript  was  s pert,  contained  s whole  list  (cUnchas)  of  charges 
against  the  laxity,  want  of  seal,  etc.,  in  the  friais;  and  that  the  object  of  all  this  was  to  prevent  them 
fro* n getting  charge  of  the  future  diocesan  seminary.  The  words:  “Hite*  unit  ac  colic  cicibac  modem 
sal  ntperfoe  exprcccam  aatammn*"  etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  postscript,  would  indicate  that  Father  Nerinokx 
had  forgotten  how  often  he  had  written  on  the  same  topic.  In  spite  of  his  protest  that  he  is  now  finished 
with  the  matter,  he  recurs  to  it,  at  least,  again  and  again  in  his  letters  for  the  next  three  yean  or  more. 
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repetitis;  hoc  unum  addebam,  ut  liceret  pro  tempore,  quo  hie  degerem,  in  pri- 
vata  dome  sacra  fa  cere. 

Res,  mea  quidem  opinione,  pejores,  magis  seriae  et  sequelarum  pessimarum 
evadere  possunt;  notitiam  aliquam  dare,  quamvis  non  dubitem,  quin  tota  res 
sit  amplissime  vobis  referenda,  mei  muneris  duxi  pro  gloria  Dei,  quam,  prout 
affect  us  sum  et  sentio,  nullo  tamen  ordine,  promam. 

1°  Dissentionum,  arrogantiae  et  tumultuantis  petulantiae  hujus  populi 
verissima  Epocha  est  ad  vent  us  Dominicanorum  in  hanc  Regionem;  ante  hoc 
tempus  nil,  quod  inveniri  potest,  in  publicum  hujusmodi  prodiit,  et  si  quaedam 
minus  grata  laterent,  a discolis  quibusdam  clam  absumenda  erant  sine  ullo  mul- 
ti tudinis  damno,  cujus  erat  passim,  sin  modo,  anima  una  saltern  brevissime  uni- 
enda  ad  opus  quodlibet  etiam  perfectum;  res  porro  sic  procecbset,  si  RR.  illi 
PP.,  uti  ego  volens  obligatus  feci,  inqubibsent  a vicario  Episcopi  et  Pastore  loci 
de  vitiis  eradicandb,  de  virtutibus  plantandis,&.  Nec  ego  hactenus  video,  cur  ab 
hoc  ordinario,  canon ico  et  necessario  ac  indispensabili  modo  deviarint,  nisi  vel 
ut  hominibus  placeant,  quod  nescio  utrum  consecuti  sint,  aut  sine  ministerii 
injuria  consequi  possint;  vel  ut  commodis  suis  studeant,  quae  res  satis  ipsis, 
ut  puto,  ex  voto  cessit,  cum  interim  pro  bono  generali  Ecclesiae  nil  sit,  quod 
factum  ab  ipsis  possit  monstrari.  Quaecumque  congerunt  quomodocumque 
ad  domus  proprbe  usum  applicant;  fabrica,  forte  quia  animum  habent 
titulum  illius  Ecceslbe  extinguendi  et  ad  S.  Rosam  transferendi,  quod  etbm  de 
Ecclesia  sperata  in  Springfield  vereor,  Stae  Annae  in  eodem  omnino  statu  est, 
in  quo  illam  ipse  reliqui.  Quoad  regimen  spirituale,  (:in  insipientia  dico:)  erat 
ibi  melius  ante  adventum  illorum  quam  in  ulla  alia  congregatione;  abhorre- 
bant  a publicis  conventiculis  maxime  nocturnis,  a choreis,  a matrimonib  cum 
haereticis  et  consanguineis,  ab  habitu  mundano  et  ornatu;  infantes  et  adoles- 
centes  maximam  navabant  pietati  et  doctrinae  chrbtianae  operam,  publicis 
nempe  certaminibus  et  proemiis  stimulabantur.  Conjugati  ab  omni  licentia 
statui  injuriosa  scrupulose  et  ex  virtu tis  motivo  abstinebant,  Dominicis  diebus 
religiose  ac  pie  a summo  mane  ad  finem  usque  officii  pars  maxima  et  vere  magna 
in  templo  praesto  erat;  nunc  autem,  uti  audio,  omnia  haec  transierunt  velut 
umbra;  matrimonia  cum  haereticis  ineuntur  vel  facillime.  De  causb  matri- 
monialibus  albs  scripsi.  Miror  ego  quod  de  haereticb  aliquando  Erasmus, 
laxistarum  et  molliorum  confessariorum  eorumque  poenitentium  semper  in 
nuptias  aut  choreas  exire  tumultus,  indeque  comicam  magis  quam  Evangeli- 
cam  videri  praxim.  Nempe  in  Scot  [t]  Cty,  in  Stae  Annae  in  Simpsons  Creek 
felium  viscera  plurium  pedes  electricarunt.  O miseram  pietatem  quae  hbee 
eget  animalb  exercitib!!!  Saltationes  diurnae  permittuntur  et  peccata  non  sunt, 
et  sic  de  aliis  (mam  amo  brevis  esse:)  quae  quidem,  quod  nunquam  somniavi, 
si  concederem  mala  non  esse,  numquam  tamen  adhuc  eo  potui  penetrare,  cur 
saltern  recepta  hie,  et  sine  murmure  servata  (:paucb  exceptis:)  non  servarint, 
cum  nullis  immutatione  sua  prosint,  et  plurimb,  quod  forte  magis  postea  pate- 
bit,  obsint;  nec  de  hac  novorum  daemoniorum  annuntiatione  Ecclesb  habet 
quod  sibi  gratuletur.  Quod  si  ab  insensato  etiam  audire  consilium  liceat,  ego 
cathegorice  ab  ipsis  exquirerem,  velint  ne  Missionarii  esse  aut  Religiosi  tan  turn 
manere?  Nempe  jam  passim  missionarium  agunt  ubi  commodi  hinc  aliquid 
sperare  datur,  et  Religiosos  tantum  se  dicunt  ubi  tantum  labor  subeundus, 
hujus  ego  testis  esse  possum;  pro  parte  autem,  quam  in  Missionibus  habere  vel- 
lent,  omnino  jurisdiction!  Vicar ii  illos  subjectos  vellem  et  communi  Ecclesiae 
bono  intentos;  pro  parte  vero  monachali  omnino  ad  severioris  dbciplinae  nor- 
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mam  adhortarer,  ad  ipsosque  evocarem  homines  quosdam,  vero  illius  ordinis 
spirit u plenos,  aut  ab  ordinis  generali  postnlarem.  Cujus  autem  characteris  hi 
relgiosi  sint,  ipse  quantum  potui  aliquando  vobis  coram  exposui,  ac  certior  fieri 
poteris,  illustrissime  Domine,  per  excellentem  ilium  amicum  Lovaniensem  D. 
Peemans,  qui  (:nisi  forte  piae  memoriae  Ds  De  Wolf  fuerit:)  de  caute  cum  eis 
agendo  me  praemonuit.  Nam  modice  mihi  noti  erant.  Haec  sufficiant  pro 
semper.11 

2°  Est  apud  vos  versipellis  quidam  de  grege  homuncio,  Basilius,  melius  Basi- 
lkcus,  Elder  qui  plurima  venena  in  has  usque  partes  evomit,  quamquam  quidem 
a bonis  quibusvis,  imo  et  ab  haereticis  honestioribus,  cum  paucis  adhaerentibus 
sibi,  contemptui  habeatur  ; pro  injurik,  quibus,  a me  nunquam  provocatus,  me 
afficit  publice  (mam  litterae  ejus  publice  legendae  traduntur:)  ex  corde  ipsi 
remitto,  quia  in  eo  crassissimam  admitto  ignorantiam  et  stupidissimam.  Tali 
dedicatore  damnationis  nostrae  etiam  gloriamur.  Tertul.  de  Nerone.  Addito 
huic,  quod  et  qui  accusationis  schedam  conscripsit  a pauculis  signatam,  sit 
homo  de  animantium  potius  quam  hominum  genere;  hoc  volo  t&ntum,  ut  re- 
cordetur  in  amaritudine  animae  suae,  si  callosa  necdum  sit,  quas  turbas  conci- 
taverit  in  Domo  Dei,  quarum  sit  causa  sequelarum,  et  serio  de  reparatione 
cogitet.  Ego  sincerrissime  judico  hominem  hujusmodi  sacramentis  ullis  indig- 
nissimum  priusquam  de  reparato  scandalo  planissime  constet.  Gloriatur  tene- 
brio  ille,  se  ab  illustrissima  Dominatione  Vestra  omnium  quae  dicit,  vel  plur- 
ium  saltern,  testimonia  ac  faventes  habere  rationes.  Ego  vero  non  dubito, 
quin  mendaciter  et  gratis  id  asserat;  tamen,  ut  candidus  sim,  vereor,  ne  litterae 
(:ego  nullas  hactenus  vidi:)  quae  nomine  illustrissimae  Dominationis  Vestrae 
circumferuntur  a paucis  istis  hypocriticis  et  rebellibus  familiis,  multum  pondus 
tribuant  calumniis  eorum;  lugebo  multum,  si  unquam  verae  sint,  et  quod 
ostentant  conti  neant,  quia,  quomodo  reparari  res  possit,  non  invenio,  nisi  forte 
cap.  ult.  Libri  Esther  suggerere  modum  quemdem  valeret.14 

3°  Summa  capitum  accusationum  contra  me,  quantum  expiscari  possum 
ex  dictis  et  scriptis  et  propriae  conscientiae  interrogatione,  haec  est:  1°.  Sur- 
rectio  matutina  hora  4 a.  Hu  jus  accusator  est  R.  P.  Fenwick,  et  haec  quidem 
hora  est,  quam  ipse  tenere  deberet.  Sed  fallitur,  dum  dicit  me  longius  dormien- 
tibus  absolutionem  negare.  Si  nosceret  R.P.,  quid  in  Paraguay  Jesuitae 
introduxerint,  et  devotiones  in  Belgio  usitatas,  ipse  hora  4a  pro  servis  et  ancillia 
missam  celebraret.**  2°.  Prohibeo  promiscue  choreas  ut  malas.  8°.  Prohibeo 
visits  tiones  promiscuas  inter  diversi  sex  us  personas.  4°.  Prohibeo  et  aversor 
matrimonia  cum  haereticis  &.  5°.  Requiro  ante  matrimonium  praepara- 

tionem  ad  Banna  et  Sacraments  frequentanda.  6°.  Regulas  in  ipso  Matri- 
monio  ser vandas  praescribo.  7°.  Preces  diebus  Dominick  et  festivk  toto 
mane,  publicas,  servatis  intersticiis,  mando.  8°.  Continuas  exactiones  facio 
pro  fabricis  Ecclesiarum  ( :f or t unate  non  dicunt  quod  mihi  ipsi  illas  faciam:). 

9°.  Prohibeo  excessum  vestium  et  ornatum  obscoenum  (:addam  ego,  quod  et 
censores  foeminas  habeam  aetatk  provectae,  quae  in  Ecclesik  huic  invigilent:). 

10°.  Acerbior  sum  in  correctionibus  dandk  &.  Basil  Elder  vocat  me  tyrannum.* 

“ For  the  reply  to  these  renewed  chargee  see  article,  pp.  35-36. 

“For  farther  information  on  BasO  Eldar,  and  bow  Maee  gives  the  name  as  "B — E — /'  and 
otherwise  renders  this  paragraph,  see  article,  pp.  36-37. 

“ Maes,  op.  ciL,  p.  180,  translates  the  second  sentence  of  this  accusation:  " Her.  Father  Fenwiok  b 
my  accuser  on  this  head,  and  that  b the  hour  that  he  himself  as  a religious  ought  to  keep.**  But,  as  the 
reader  will  notice,  the  clause  "as  a religious**  b not  in  the  original.  Yet  the  last  senteooe,  about  Para- 
guay, etc.,  which  shows  the  mind  of  Father  Nerinokx,  b left  out  altogether  by  that  author. 

“ Maes,  op.  ciL,  p.  180,  again  renders  BasO  Elder  “B — E — ” 
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Tandem  dicunt:  apud  me  is  too  much  confinement.  Hoc  si  verum  sit,  miror  cur 
quotidie  tarn  multi  a mane  ad  vesperam  quocumque  vado  fores  et  a urea  meas 
obsideant?  Si  sint  alia  praeter  haec  crimina,  de  quibus  accusor,  ignoro; 
ego  autem  cum  similes  praxes  in  vita  S.  Caroli  aut  al terms  sancti  lego,  puto 
has  ad  eorum  commendationem  plurimum  facere,  et  ego  nescio  quale  foret  fer- 
endum  judicium  de  illo  confessario,  qui  attentaret  poenitentes  suos  ad  directe 
oppositam  praxium  mearum  obligare  vel  inducere:  v.g.  nulla m ante  matri- 
monium  requiri  praeparationem,  nullas  in  Mat.*  sequendas  rglas  &.  Deinde 
si  vera  nostra  sunt  crimina,  cur  non  canonice  citamur  &.  &.  ad  quid  condemna- 
mur  in  populo  priusquam  convincamur  in  judicio? 

4°  Plures  de  populo  nostro  lugent  hanc  calamitatem,  turmatim  se  offerunt 
ad  signandam  contra  calumniatores  protestationem;  id  quidem  me  inscio 
fecerunt,  et  Dominica  seqte  intendo  omnino  prohibere,  ut  causam  meam 
agant,  quia  nemini  injuria m me  fecisse  cognosco;  ideoque  cuncta  Domino  com- 
mendo,  qui  quod  bonum  est  in  oculis  suis  faciet.  Interim  gaudeo,  quod  hue 
venerim  nulla  temporali  spe  animatus,  gaudeo  insuper  quod  nil  hie  temporale 
acceperim,  sed  et  cuncta,  quae  divina  providentia  mihi  fuerat  largita,  ex- 
penderim  ad  majorem  ut  puto  ejus  gloriam.  Unum  omnino  doleo,  quod  cum 
nostrates  mei  sacerdotes  horum  notitiam  habuerint,  animo  minus  alacri  forte 
sint  ad  venturi;  ego  tamen  ad  veniendum  invitare  illos  non  desinam.  Haec  sunt 
pauca,  Illustrissime  Domine,  quae  superioribus  meis  addenda  judicavi.  Iterum 
atque  iterum  orationibus  benevolentiaeq’  vestrae  commendatus,  cum  voto 
quantocius  recipiendi  dimissoriales  vestras,  quae  simul  testimoniales  aliquae 
sint,  signor  votis  perfectissimis 

Illustrissime  ac  Reverendissime  Domine 

HumiUimua  obediential q' 

Vtr  Servua, 

C.  Nerinckx. 

SO  Junii,  1808.” 

The  above  documents  may  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  pieces  justificative* 
to  the  article  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Review.  Many  other  documents 
might  be  added  as  source-material  for  the  subject,  but  we  venture  to  state  that 
those  given  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a truer  perspective  of  the  well-known 
misunderstanding  between  these  two  pioneer  missionaries  and  the  Dominicans 
of  Kentucky. 

V.  F.  O’Daniel,  O.P. 


n Baltimore  Archive*,  Case  8 A,  U 5. 
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Very  Rev.  Charles  Hyacinth  McKenna,  O.P.,  P.C.,  Missionary  and 
Apostle  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  by  Verv  Rev.  V.  F.  O’Daniel, 
O.P.,  S.T.M.  The  Holy  Name  Bureau,  New  York,  1917.  Pp. 
xiv  + 409. 

This  work  is  a labor  of  love,  and  as  such  bears  on  every  page 
traces  of  that  admiration  and  affection  which  the  disciple  rightly 
pays  to  the  great  master  at  whose  feet  he  sat  for  years,  and  whose 
spirit  he  endeavors  to  imprison  in  these  pages.  Father  Charles 
McKenna  ranks  very  high  among  the  zealous  missionaries  who 
toiled  in  the  American  Catholic  Church  during  the  decades  im- 
mediately following  the  Civil  War.  The  son  of  Irish  farmers,  in- 
ured to  labor  from  his  youth,  compelled  to  emigrate  (1848)  at  the 
tender  age  of  thirteen  for  the  reason  which  drove  across  the  seas 
in  those  years  the  flower  of  Ireland’s  manhood  and  womanhood,  his 
ideal  was  the  holy  priesthood,  and  he  followed  it  with  tenacity 
until  he  saw  himself  arrayed  in  the  Dominican  habit  and  em- 
powered to  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Quite  apropos  does  his 
biographer  say  (p.  xiv):  “To  young  men  aspiring  to  the  service 
of  the  altar,  but  deprived  of  the  means  of  attaining  their  holy 
ambition,  Father  McKenna’s  life  cannot  fail  to  be  an  inspiration. 
To  Christ’s  anointed  it  will  ever  be  a model  of  every  priestly  virtue 
and  an  exemplar  after  which  to  pattern  their  own  lives.”  For 
nearly  fifty  years  this  apostolic  man  preached  east  and  west,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  in  cities  and  towns  and  hamlets,  where- 
ever  duty  called  him,  the  great  saving  truths  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. His  splendid  physique,  the  stem  regularity  of  his  habits, 
and  his  iron  will  enabled  him  humanly  to  accomplish  herculean 
tasks  of  endurance  in  the  pulpit,  the  confessional,  and  the  office. 
But  to  many  it  seemed  as  if  only  a special  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  could  sustain  the  man  of  God  amid  so  many  and  so  con- 
tinuous demands  upon  his  strength  and  his  zeal.  His  zeal  literally 
devoured  his  strength  and  drove  him  to  ever  renewed  inroads  upon 
it,  until  he  sank  exhausted  in  the  unequal  combat  and  gave  up  his 
pure  and  holy  soul  (1917)  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker  in  whose 
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service  he  had  consumed  every  gift  and  opportunity  that  came  his 
way. 

Dr.  O’Daniel  follows  chronologically  the  labors  of  Father 
McKenna  in  the  routine  life  of  the  missionary — sermons,  instruc- 
tions, exhortations ; confessions,  visits  to  the  sick  and  the  stubborn ; 
consultation  and  correspondence;  writing  of  booklets  and  leaf- 
lets; travel  and  other  hardships — every  channel  of  religious  ac- 
tivity in  search  of  souls  more  or  less  astray  from  God.  In  all  this 
there  is,  of  course,  a striking  similarity  to  the  labors  of  other  mis- 
sionaries less  famous  than  the  great  Dominican,  but  similarly 
active  in  the  service  of  the  sinful  and  the  lukewarm,  the  backslider 
and  the  apathetic.  It  was  the  Holy  Name  Society  which  brought 
into  play  the  virtues  of  Father  McKenna  as  a spiritual  leader  of 
men  and  an  incomparable  organizer  of  the  fruits  of  laborious  weeks 
of  grinding  toil  in  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional.  It  is  true  that 
he  labored  incessantly  and  successfully  for  the  Holy  Rosary  Con- 
fraternities, but  his  inclination  and  his  sympathy  led  him  to  in- 
terest himself  profoundly  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men.  For 
them  he  had  a charm  and  a force  all  his  own.  He  knew  the  way 
to  their  hearts  with  unerring  accuracy.  Every  mission  increased 
his  clientele  of  men  who  thenceforth  lay  in  wait  for  him  whenever 
his  duties  brought  him  again  within  their  reach.  Few  priests  in 
the  United  States  had  a larger  circle  of  male  penitents,  to  whom 
the  good  priest’s  occasional  visits  were  like  the  oil  of  gladness  and 
the  balm  of  comfort. 

In  the  Holy  Name  Society,  of  ancient  origin,  but  previously 
little  known  in  the  United  States,  he  found  an  instrument  of  ex- 
traordinary value  for  arousing  the  faith  of  vast  congregations  of 
men  and  moving  them  to  an  ardent  love  of  the  Crucified  One  and 
a tender  reverence  for  His  honor  and  glory.  Its  ranks  have  grown 
from  year  to  year  until  it  now  represents  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  devoted  Catholic  men  committed  to  clean  and  wholesome 
lives  before  God,  and  potentially  the  best  material  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Our  great  cities  have  witnessed  of  recent  years  immense 
parades  of  the  members  of  this  association,  and  few  public  events 
have  brought  home  so  forcibly  the  development  of  Catholic  life 
and  temper  amid  populations  once  suspicious  or  hostile,  now  re- 
spectful and  often  sympathetic.  In  this  work  Father  McKenna 
was  simply  tireless  and  rose  often  to  the  greatest  heights  of  elo- 
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quence  and  to  equally  great  levels  of  devotion  and  sacrifice.  He 
recalls  the  figure  of  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna,  with  whom  he  has 
much  in  common,  once  the  quest  of  souls  is  accepted  as  a norm  of 
comparison. 

Perhaps  the  best  work  of  Father  McKenna  was  not  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  confessional,  dear  as  they  were  to  him,  but  in  his 
own  daily  life  as  it  fell  under  the  observation  of  clergy  and  people. 
Dr.  O’Daniel,  summing  up  his  qualities  (p.  315)  as  a model  priest 
and  missionary,  says  rightly:  “How  the  great  missioner  could 
touch  the  souls  of  all  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  pastors 
and  the  parochial  clergy  often  found  themselves  almost  uncon- 
sciously making  the  mission  which  they  had  engaged  Father  Mc- 
Kenna to  give  to  their  parishioners,  convinced  that  they  could  not 
make  a better  retreat  than  by  following  the  spiritual  exercises  he 
was  giving  their  people.  . . . Young  priests  in  particular,  for 
whom  he  had  a special  love  and  in  whom  he  took  a keen  interest, 
profited  by  his  example.  Many  of  our  most  representative  clergy- 
men of  today  frankly  confess  that  they  owe  their  lofty  ideals  of 
the  priesthood  to  contact  with  Father  McKenna  in  the  early  days 
of  their  ministry.”  This  humble  priest,  surely  one  of  the  holiest 
missionaries  of  modern  times,  had  the  secret  of  goodness  and 
mercy,  and  gladly  made  it  known  to  all  men.  Herein  lay  the 
source  of  his  influence,  that  has  by  no  means  melted  into  the 
general  void,  but  is  yet  active.  He  denounced  sin  in  words  of 
flame  and  was  a moral  portraitist  of  supreme  skill  and  accuracy. 
But  he  loved  every  sinner  with  a Christian-like  love,  and  in  that 
love  he  entered  the  heart  of  every  sinner  and  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Of  Father  McKenna  might  well  be  written, 
as  of  the  God-Man,  Periransiii  benefaciendo;  he  shed  charity  and 
peace  as  an  aroma.  Whithersoever  his  calling  took  him  he  was 
always  “vir  bonus  et  rectus  timens  Dominum,”  and,  like  the 
Good  Samaritan,  rejoiced  greatly  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  his 
weaker  brethren  and  to  provide  for  them  every  spiritual  comfort. 
This  world  is  immeasurably  better  for  his  apostolic  life,  and  his 
white  robe  has  surely  added  to  the  company  of  the  elect  a new 
radiance. 

* Thomas  J.  Shahan. 
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Peter  Sailly  (1754-1826):  A Pioneer  Champion  of  the  Champlain 

Valley,  with  extracts  from  his  Diary  and  Letters,  by  George  S. 

Bixby.  New  York  State  Library  History  Bulletin  12.  Albany: 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1919.  Pp.  94. 

Pierre,  son  of  Frederick  Maire,  was  born  April  20, 1754,  at  the 
forges  of  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  old  Lorraine  province  of  France.  He 
was  educated  for  professional  life,  but  turned  to  iron  making.  In 
this  came  misfortune  for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  He  there- 
fore joined  the  considerable  number  of  French  immigrants  of  con- 
dition and  character  who  were  attracted  to  the  United  States  after 
the  peace  of  1783  with  Great  Britain.  With  his  new  country  he 
took  a new  name.  As  Peter  Sailly  he  settled  down  with  his  family 
on  land  he  purchased  in  1785  near  Plattsburg,  New  York.  He  died 
there  March  16, 1826.  For  four  decades  he  was  a notable  and  in- 
fluential figure  in  the  social,  commercial  and  political  life  of  north- 
ern New  York,  as  merchant,  county  judge,  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, representative  in  Congress,  collector  of  customs  and  patron 
of  all  public  improvements  and  institutions  of  education.  “A 
man  of  exceptional  force,  of  impressive  personal  appearance  and 
manner,  of  unusual  courage,”  and  further  says  this  biography: 
“Although  reared  a Roman  Catholic  he  failed  to  set  great  store  by 
ecclesiastical  forms,  and  he  was  by  no  means  a churchman.  How- 
ever, he  never  attached  himself  seriously  to  any  other  Church. 
He  contributed  liberally  to  the  building  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Plattsburg  and  owned  a pew  in  it.”  He  had  seven 
children.  It  can  be  surmised  what  effect  the  Presbyterian  pew 
had  on  their  religious  convictions  and  that  his  grandchildren  are 
not  among  those  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  that  local  institution, 
the  Plattsburg  Catholic  Summer  School.  A number  of  other  French 
immigrants  were  attracted  like  Peter  Sailly  to  northeastern  New 
York  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Many  were  men 
of  means  and  education,  but,  under  their  auspices,  the  Church 
made  neither  transient  nor  permanent  progress.  Their  neglect 
and  indifference  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  zeal  of  the  poor 
Irish  canal-diggers  and  railroad-builders  who  followed  after  them. 
They  soon  occupied  pews  in  churches  of  their  own.  Their  pos- 
terity have  multiplied  them  all  over  the  great  state  consecrated 
to  the  True  Faith  by  the  French  blood  of  the  martyr  Jogues. 

Thomas  F.  Meehan. 
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The  United  States  in  the  World  War,  by  John  Bach  McMaster. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1918.  Pp.  485. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  a pleasure  to  historians,  but  it 
is  a pleasure  commingled  with  some  measure  of  incredulity  and 
hesitancy.  At  first  sight  such  work  must  seem  to  be  too  hurriedly 
written,  too  premature  for  a correct  historical  presentation.  The 
events  are  too  vital,  too  near  to  all  to  be  viewed  with  fairness. 
These  fears  have  some  basis  in  the  present  work — they  must  have. 
Nevertheless,  the  joy  it  gives  is  real.  The  difficulties  of  such  a 
task  as  the  author  sets  himself  to  must  be  understood  if  justice 
be  dealt.  It  has  passed  into  a proverb  that  history  is  written 
a generation  after  the  events.  Prejudices  and  overpowering  feel- 
ings, often  frantic  eagerness,  scorch  with  flame  a cold,  logical 
judgment.  This  is  true  today  as  it  has  ever  been.  What  truly 
sound  evidence  can  be  examined  ? Evidence  we  have  unmeasured, 
but  it  does  not  entirely  satisfy.  Newspapers  and  magazines  for 
current  opinion,  diplomatic  publications  for  the  statement  of  in- 
ternational relations.  It  is  their  business  to  be  so,  but,  alas,  are 
they?  The  learned  professor  of  Pennsylvania  realized  all  this 
and  set  to  work  to  sift  the  false  from  the  true,  to  give  a clear, 
concise,  impartial  account  of  the  War  of  Wars.  The  work  is  as 
true  and  just  as  it  could  be;  it  reflects  historical  acumen,  and  the 
reader  will  find  it  worthy  of  such  an  illustrious  pen.  There  are 
too  many  publications  instigated  by  bias  or  hate,  and  it  is  a relief 
for  sane  Americans  to  read  the  United.  States  in  the  World  War. 

The  author  begins  this  history  with  June  29,  1914,  and  ends 
with  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  and  Roumania  from  the  war.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  no  military  operations  are  treated.  This 
is  not  surprising.  Accuracy  in  military  matters  in  war  times  is 
an  anomaly.  The  author  confines  himself  to  relations  between 
the  warring  nations  and  the  United  States — the  antagonism  to  the 
war  on  the  one  hand  and  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  great  majority 
on  the  other.  Some  idea  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  if  the 
chapter  headings  are  recorded  and  something  of  their  contents 
discussed.  Under  chapter  1,  “The  Opening  of  the  World  War,” 
the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  the 
strained  relations  this  event  caused  between  Serbia  and  Austria 
are  narrated.  In  rapid  succession,  but  with  concision,  the  en- 
trance of  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  England  are 
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treated,  the  author  quoting  from  the  Russian  Orange  Book  No.  4, 
the  British  Blue  Paper  No.  2,  the  French  Yellow  Book  No.  S9, 
and  the  Austrian  Red  Book  No.  20.  “Pro-German  Propaganda- 
Belgium  Relief,”  chapter  2,  explains  itself,  but  it  is  striking  to 
note  that  there  is  no  mention  of  pro-Ally  propaganda.  Such,  it 
would  seem,  ought  to  be  considered.  Its  existence  is  unquestion- 
able. Such  an  omission  may  be  condoned,  but  a treatment  of  it 
by  McMaster  would  be  illuminating. 

In  chaper  S,  the  difficult  question  of  neutral  trade  is  treated  at 
length:  “Trade  between  neutral  nations  in  neutral  bottoms  was 
now  no  longer  regarded  as  presumably  innocent;  the  final  desti- 
nation of  the  cargo  determined  its  innocence;  the  accepted  list  of 
contraband  articles  was  grealty  extended,  and  our  vessels,  seized 
on  the  high  seas,  were  taken  into  ports  for  examination  and  often 
detained  for  weeks  before  they  were  released,”  by  the  British 
Navy.  Particular  cases  and  the  necessary  communication  with 
Great  Britain  which  grew  out  of  them  are  treated  at  length.  The 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  visit  and  search  American  or  neutral 
vessels  was  conceded,  but  the  United  States  could  not  permit, 
without  protest,  American  ships  or  cargoes  to  be  taken  into  British 
ports,  there  to  search  for  evidence  of  contraband.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  with  our  ships  and  our  mail,  and  the 
peaceful  ending,  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  their  thorough- 
ness. Passing  over  the  chapters,  “Submarine  Frightfulness,” 
“Lusitania  Notes,”  an  “Embargo  Demanded,”  chapters  teeming 
with  interest,  let  us  note  chapter  7,  “Treacherous  Acts  of  German 
Officials.”  Under  this  heading  the  aiding  of  German  cruisers  by 
false  clearance  papers  of  vessels,  placing  bombs  in  allied  ships, 
procuring  passports  for  German  reservists  and  the  work  of  Franz 
von  Papen,  Werner  Horn,  Captain  Boy-Ed,  Von  Bernstorff,  the 
work  of  the  ubiquitous,  illusive  Providence  Journal  are  sketched, 
not  only  here  but  especially  here.  The  interest  is  centered  around 
the  aforesaid  journal,  and  perhaps  there  is  a haze  which  is  not 
lifted.  The  prudent  who  favor  a tardy  assent  are  not  satisfied. 
The  statement  of  its  work  is  clear  enough,  but  we  feel  that  some- 
thing is  lacking. 

In  the  chapter,  “Sinking  without  Warning,”  the  contrary  re- 
ports of  allied  and  Germanic  sources  are  clearly  set  forth  with 
reference  to  the  liner  Arabic.  The  German  note  delivered  by 
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Bemstorff  to  the  Secretary  of  State  declared  that  a submarine  on 
August  19,  1915,  stopped  the  British  liner  Dundey  south  of  Kin- 
sale,  intending  to  sink  her  by  gun  fire,  when  the  steamer  Arabic 
appeared,  having  neither  flag  nor  neutral  markings,  altered  her 
course  and  steamed  towards  the  subsea  boat  with  the  intention  of 
ramming  it.  The  British  officers  on  the  Arabic  declared  that  the 
Arabic  did  not  intend  to  ram  the  U-boat.  Similar  conditions 
existed  in  the  Ancona  case  and  many  others.  The  author  also 
treats  under  separate  headings,  “Preparedness  and  Pacifists,” 
“Plots  and  Crimes  on  Sea  and  on  Land,”  “The  Peace  Notes,” 
“Diplomatic  Relations,”  “We  Enter  the  War,”  “The  Call  to  the 
Colors,”  “German  Intrigue,”  “Rationing  and  Fighting,”  and  the 
“International  Peace  Debate.” 

The  presentation  of  the  author  is  precise  and  concise,  but  at 
times  it  becomes  tedious.  This  effect  possibly  follows  from  his 
concision  and  the  number  of  current  sources  quoted,  but  this 
defect  is  a blur,  not  a blotch.  His  arrangment  of  facts,  as  far  as 
temporal  propinquity  will  admit,  is  noteworthy.  The  variant 
sources  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  reader  is  enticed  to  de- 
cide. Accurate  decision  in  all  cases  is  out  of  the  question.  Time 
alone  will  tell,  but  the  opinion  of  legislators,  and  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  settle  the  matter  for  the  present. 

Despite  the  lack  of  treatment  of  the  effect  of  the  pro-Ally  prop- 
aganda, which  is  of  much  interest  and  importance  in  its  purpose 
and  consequence  and  result,  despite  the  fact  that  the  book  is  at 
times  hard  to  peruse,  it  is  of  value  to  educated  Americans.  It  was 
written  by  a student  of  history,  not  by  a zealous  apologist,  and  it 
breathes  a candor  that  does  honor  to  the  learned  writer.  He  has 
labored  to  present  a summary  of  those  intricate  international  re- 
lations that  others  have  accumulated  slowly  and  with  a hazard 
at  the  truth.  It  is  concise,  as  accurate  as  possible,  and  well  worth 
the  reading. 

William  Lennabtz,  C.S.C.,  Litt.D. 


America  among  the  Nations,  by  H.  H.  Powers.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1918.  Pp.  876. 

This  book  was  first  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1917,  when 
the  world  was  in  the  midst  of  war  and  when  the  problems  of 
nationalities,  boundaries,  policies,  and  similar  questions  were 
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being  discussed  by  political  philosophers  and  others  in  pamphlet, 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  book,  without  regard  for  the  existing 
shortage  of  paper.  The  author  describes  his  effort  as  an  “at- 
tempt at  an  historical  interpretation  of  our  national  character  and 
our  relation  to  other  nations.”  He  would  discard  “the  time- 
honoured  formulas  and  arrive  at  an  independent  estimate  of 
national  character  from  the  homely  facts  of  our  national  history;” 
and  likewise  disregard  the  “prepossessions  and  epithets  which 
have  too  long  done  duty  with  us  as  estimates  of  foreign  nations, 
and  arrive  at  a jus  ter  conclusion  based  on  their  action.” 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  reviewing  the 
history  of  America  at  home,  the  second  treating  of  its  relations 
with  other  nations.  The  second  part  contains  too  little  history 
and  too  much  prophecy  (I  was  about  to  say  “propaganda”)  to 
receive  attention  in  an  historical  journal.  We  may  approve  or 
disapprove  of  his  boundless  admiration  for  the  Greatest  Empire; 
we  may  agree  or  disagree  with  his  statement  that  upon  the  ab- 
solute control  of  Ireland  depends  the  very  existence  of  that 
empire,  and  that  “not  the  British  Parliament  but  the  maker  of 
the  planet  decreed  the  dependence  of  Ireland;”  but  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  made  nowadays  by  many  historians  to  rewrite  the  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain,  it  scarcely  seems  possible  that  historical 
students  are  yet  ready  to  go  so  far  as  this  author.  “The  relation 
between  the  two  countries,”  he  says,  “has  never  been  one  of 
serious  hostility,  nor  has  our  membership  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fellowship  (which  is  the  substance  of  the  British  Empire)  ever 
been  cancelled.  We  have  become  independent,  but  so  have 
Canada  and  Australia.  . . . We  have  fought  for  our  independ- 
ence— and  for  theirs — and  Britain  fought  for  it  too,  fought  with 
us  against  a king  who  acted  without  her  warrant  and  against  a 
theory  of  government  that  she  had  repudiated  with  the  sword  a 
century  before.  . . . She  has  stood  by  us  from  the  first,  and  in 
every  crisis  of  our  history  she  has  tipped  the  scale  in  our  favor.” 

Much  of  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  the 
international  problems  of  the  war  and  of  the  peace,  which  had  not 
been  determined  when  the  book  was  written  (and  this  later  re- 
print differs  not  at  all  from  the  first) . This  is  no  longer  timely  and 
need  not  be  discussed.  The  results  have  shown  the  fallacy  of 
much  of  his  prophecy  in  this  connection. 
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The  author  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  nation,  in  tracing 
its  development  to  its  present  power  and  position,  has  indeed 
broken  away  from  the  long-traded  paths  and  shows  us  a land  that 
is  more  or  less  unfamiliar — and  not  very  pleasing  if  we  use  his 
glasses.  The  period  of  colonization  is  presented  in  a natural, 
connected  manner  in  a style  characteristic  of  the  book  thoughout, 
fresh  and  attractive.  With  conditions  as  they  were  bound  to  be, 
on  account  of  the  isolation  of  the  colonies,  physical  separation 
from  the  mother  country  was  inevitable.  Then  began  a century 
of  unparalleled  territorial  expansion  and  conquest.  First  it  was 
that  part  of  Florida  involved  in  the  secret  clause  of  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  Since  Spain  denied  our  right  and  yielded  to 
a threat  of  force,  this  was  conquest;  and  our  Constitution  was  then 
but  six  years  old.  At  the  ripe  age  of  fifteen  the  nation  further 
showed  its  imperialistic  sentiment  by  purchasing  stolen  goods 
from  Napoleon.  Next  it  was  West  Florida  that  we  took,  then  the 
Florida  of  our  own  day,  the  seizing  of  which  was  disguised  under 
the  form  of  purchase,  a policy  “peculiarly  American.”  With 
the  southeastern  corner  of  our  continent  properly  rounded  out, 
our  restless  energies  turned  to  the  northeast,  where  we  established 
an  unenviable  record  in  the  history  of  arbitration  in  ignoring  the 
award  of  the  arbiter.  The  author  is  not  impressed  with  the 
moderation  of  American  demands  in  this  first  period  of  our  his- 
tory. “We  want  the  earth,  and  we  say  so  frankly.  . . . Our 
method  of  procedure  is  equally  characteristic,  to  ask  for  what  we 
want — for  all  of  it — and  stand  our  ground.  Recognizing  that 
possession  is  nine  points  in  law,  we  have  shown  a strong  inclina- 
tion to  make  appropriation  our  first  step  in  the  proceedings, 
whether  we  contemplated  purchase  or  conquest.  We  have  also 
appreciated  the  value  of  a threat  of  war  at  the  proper  moment.” 

In  the  same  tone  the  struggle  for  the  Pacific  is  described.  If 
we  wanted  a natural  stopping  place  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  the 
place  to  stop.  “But  the  American  people  have  not  been  looking 
for  stopping  places.  For  them  all  stopping  places  have  been 
starting  places,  and  that  forthwith.”  And  so  Oregon  was  se- 
cured (the  Whitman  myth  is  preserved),  although  England  had  a 
prior  right  since  her  explorers  had  come  earlier  and  gone  farther. 

In  a chapter  entitled,  “Despoiling  the  Latin,”  the  annexation 
of  Texas  and  the  forfeit  exacted  of  Mexico  are  put  down  as  natural 
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outcroppings  of  our  militant  and  imperialistic  nature.  This 
whole  territory  had  begun  to  attract  American  settlers.  “ That  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  we  had  begun  to  desire  the  land.” 
Yet  the  author  holds  the  annexation  of  Texas  the  most  irre- 
proachable episode  in  our  long  record  of  imperialism;  nor  does  he 
share  the  popular  opinion  regarding  our  war  with  Mexico.  The 
Gadsden  purchase  was  another  transaction  of  doubtful  satisfac- 
tion, but  here  we  were  the  victims  of  our  own  ignorance  and  cu- 
pidity in  losing  control  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  was  a break  with  tradition,  but  at  that 
time  we  trusted  to  a future  annexation  of  Canada  to  reestablish 
our  doctrine  of  continuous  territory.  Our  war  with  Spain  was  one 
of  the  best  justified  of  all  our  wars,  and,  in  the  mind  of  the  author, 
there  was  more  reason  for  our  imperialistic  tendencies  in  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  and  Cuba  than  on  our  own 
continent.  Finally,  further  expansion  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  is 
prophesied  by  reason  of  our  situation  on  the  Canal.  If  our  nation 
is  “the  offspring  and  heir  of  New  England”  and  is  “still  Puritan 
in  a substantial  degree,”  as  the  author  maintains,  this  story  of  a 
greedy  people  dishonestly  grabbing  land  on  all  sides,  if  true, 
shows  the  heir  to  have  wandered  far  from  the  path  of  Puritanic 
rectitude. 

It  is  evident  very  early  in  the  volume  that  the  author  has  not 
disregarded  “the  prepossessions  and  epithets  which  have  too  long 
done  duty,”  in  his  explanation  of  the  religious  element  that 
entered  into  the  conflict  for  America.  “When  the  great  compe- 
tition began,”  he  says  (p.  21),  “England  and  France  were  in  revolt 
against  the  intellectual  bondage  of  Roman  Catholicism,  while 
Spain  was  intensely  loyal.  . . . Coligny  and  the  Protestant  cause 
had  perished  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  with  them  their  ill-starred 
colonial  schemes.  Colonies  fostered  by  state  aid,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Church,  and  soon  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits, 
supplied  abundant  and  mutual  justification  for  a relentless  war 
against  the  tenacious  heresies  of  colonies  even  more  heretical  than 
the  heretical  land  from  which  they  came.”  Now  with  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  it  was  different.  “Many  of  them  had  intense  con- 
victions and  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  all  dissenting  opinion 
within  their  midst.  But  the  notion  of  forcing  other  colonies  to 
their  own  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained.  . . . 
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Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  French,  the  English  did  not  fight 
these  wars  in  the  interest  of  religious  propaganda.” 

The  book  contains  no  footnotes,  “as  the  historic  facts  re- 
ferred to  are  for  the  most  part  commonplaces.”  So  the  ignorant 
reader  is  not  enlightened  as  to  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  the 
relentless  war  waged  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Church  in  America 
for  religion’s  sake.  It  is  this  lack  of  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
speculative  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  the  contents,  that  makes 
this  book  only  an  interesting  but  ephemeral  interpretation. 

Leo  Stock,  A.M. 


Life  of  Henry  Barnard,  the  First  United  States  Commissioner  of 

Education,  1867-70,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner.  Bulletin  1919,  No. 

8,  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

For  those  interested  in  the  History  of  Education  in  America 
few  careers  are  more  fascinating  than  those  of  Horace  Mann  and 
Henry  Barnard.  They  were  the  first  American  apostles  of  de- 
mocracy in  education  and  in  more  than  one  sense  martyrs  in  the 
cause.  Both  labored  to  bring  the  blessings  of  education  to  all 
that  the  country,  as  Barnard  said,  might  have  “schools  good 
enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest.”  As 
Mann’s  career  forms  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  organized 
education  in  Massachusetts,  so  Barnard’s  makes  up  the  begin- 
nings of  educational  system  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

This  life,  published  as  a bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  will  make  its  strongest  appeal  to  educational  ad- 
ministrators, executives  and  those  interested  in  the  development 
of  organized  education  in  New  England.  The  preparation  for  and 
the  determination  of  Barnard’s  life  work  are  well  described  in  the 
account  of  his  education,  teaching  experience,  travel,  and  term 
as  a member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature.  In  separate  chapters 
on  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Common  Schools  of  Connecticut,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Rhode  Island  and  State  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Con- 
necticut his  varied  experiences  as  an  executive  are  succinctly  told. 
Other  chapters  describe  his  editorship  and  management  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  presidency  of  St.  John’s,  Annap- 
olis, term  as  the  first  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, . . 
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and  his  last  years.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  within  131 
pages,  and  it  must  be  said,  in  tribute  to  the  author’s  fine  taste  and 
skill,  with  touches  of  sympathy  for  the  subject  that  make  it  a 
most  readable  and  satisfying  book. 

Patrick  J.  McCormick,  Ph.D. 


California:  A history  of  Upper  and  Lower  California  from  their  first 
discovery  to  the  present  time,  comprising  an  account  of  the 
climate,  soil,  natural  production,  agriculture,  commerce,  etc.; 
a full  view  of  the  missionary  establishments  and  condition  of  the 
free  and  domesticated  Indians.  With  an  appendix  relating  to 
steam  navigation  in  the  Pacific.  Illustrated  with  a new  map, 
plans  of  the  harbors,  and  numerous  engravings.  By  Alexander 
Forbes,  Esq.  (London,  1839).  Reprinted  page  for  page,  and  ap- 
proximately line  for  line,  from  the  original  edition.  . . . 

to  which  is  added  a new  index.  San  Francisco:  Thomas  C. 
Russell,  1919.  Pp.  372.  Price,  $7.50. 

Forbes’s  History  is  important  in  the  list  of  Califomiana  for 
two  especial  reasons.  It  is  the  first  English  book  relating  wholly  to 
California,  and  it  presents  a foreigner’s  estimate  of  the  old  Spanish 
colony  and  Mexican  province  as  it  was  just  before  the  period  of 
the  American  immigration.  It  might  be  added  that  it  is  of  prime 
interest  as  a faithful  record  of  the  attitude  of  a son  of  England 
toward  California  in  those  and  ensuing  days  when  that  country, 
as  well  as  France  and  the  United  States,  were  each  communing 
with  the  thought,  “It  is  a goodly  land;  let  us  go  over  and  possess 
it.” 

The  body  of  the  text  was  written,  or  rather  completed,  in 
Mexico  and  sent  to  England  for  publication  in  1835.  The  printing 
was  delayed  for  three  years,  and  it  is  due  to  that  circumstance 
that  the  author  was  able  to  send  to  his  brother  the  editor  ad- 
ditional materials  bearing  upon  the  international  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia after  the  temporary  separation  from  Mexico  in  1836  and 
upon  the  projected  beginnings  of  steam  navigation  as  a mode  of 
bringing  the  fringe  of  the  world  nearer  to  the  seats  of  power 
in  Europe.  The  emphasis  being  on  those  topics,  the  historical 
narrative  of  earlier  times  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  contemporary 
material,  though  indeed  there  are  few  better  histories  of  Cali- 
fornia, considering  the  availability  of  the  materials  for  historical 
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writing  at  the  time,  or  even  the  use  made  of  later  materials  by 
numerous  authors  in  the  same  field. 

The  section  relating  to  Lower  California  is  taken  perforce 
almost  entirely  from  the  Venegas  Noticia  de  la  California,  which 
was  written  about  a century  before  Forbes  underook  his  work. 
This  necessarily  sympathetic  recital  of  the  early  conquest  and 
conversion  of  the  Peninsular  Indians  is  followed  by  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  interesting  accounts  in  existence  of  the  pearl 
fisheries  of  the  Gulf,  gathered  from  information  given  by  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  and  a number  of  later  authorities,  most  of 
whom  were  English  sea-captains. 

The  account  of  the  spiritual  conquest  of  Upper  California  is, 
of  course,  taken  from  the  Noticias  de  la  Nueva  California  by 
Father  Palou,  while  the  description  of  the  topography  of  the 
country  is  based  on  the  manuscript  records  of  those  staunch  old 
Franciscan  explorers.  Fathers  Garces,  Font,  Dominguez,  and 
Velez  de  Escalante.  The  purpose  of  the  author  in  using  them  is 
naively  set  forth  in  the  following  words:  “The  journeys  of  these 
friars  are  chiefly  valuable  in  as  far  as  they  prove  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  character  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  people,  Mexican  states  and  California,  which  can 
prevent  its  being  easily  colonized,  or  which  could  prevent  a free 
communication  overland;  neither  is  the  distance  at  all  formidable. 
It  is  also  proved  by  them  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  country  is 
free  from  any  natural  obstruction  to  its  settlement  and  culti- 
vation. There  are  no  impenetrable  forests,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  a level  country,  full  of  pasturage,  and  capable  of  being 
cultivated”  (p.  160). 

The  author’s  opinion  regarding  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  spiritual  conquest  is  not  wholly  censorious.  “From  the 
feeble  and  mild  physical  and  moral  characters  of  the  natives.  . . . 
the  success  of  the  missionaries  . . . is  . . . very  easily  under- 
stood. . . . Had  they  been  set  down  among  . . . the  fierce  races 
. . . they  never  would  have  succeeded  in  . . . domesticating 
them,  but  could  have  been  destroyed  or  driven  from  the  country” 
(p.  199).  “ . . . However  . . . there  are  few  events  in  history 

more  remarkable,  on  the  whole,  or  more  interesting,  than  the 
transformation  on  the  great  scale  wrought  by  the  Jesuits  and 
Franciscans  in  Paraguay  and  California”  (p.  200).  After  point- 
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ing  out  certain  defects  of  the  mission  system,  Forbes  goes  on: 
“And  yet  I have  never  heard  that  the  missionaries  of  California 
have  not  acted  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity,  or  that  they  have 
ever  betrayed  their  trust  or  exercised  inhumanity,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  all  travelers  who  have  visited  this  country  is  uniformly  to 
the  same  effect.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  recorded  instances 
of  the  most  extraordinary  zeal,  industry,  and  philanthropy  in  the 
conduct  of  those  men.  . . .”  [notably  Father  Peyri]  (p.  227  ff). 

Nevertheless,  since  he  found  the  savage  reduced  from  bar- 
barism “only  to  be  plunged  in  another  sort  of  barbarism  and  an 
aggravated  sort  of  misery”  (p.  238),  “all  that  we  can  allow  is, 
that  the  missionaries  are  honest  men;  that  they  pursue  with  as- 
siduity what  they  believe  to  be  their  duty;  that  they  labor  in  their 
vocation  with  zeal.  But  we  entirely  condemn  their  system,  and 
lament  its  results.”  After  bewailing  in  general  the  missionary 
work  of  civilization,  he  goes  on:  “I  do  not  despair  that  the  time 
will  come  when  . . . prudent  men  will  be  sent  among  the  heath- 
ens, carrying  with  them  Bibles  and  tracts  certainly,  but  also 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  implements,  useful  mechanical  in- 
ventions, furniture,  and  clothing,  with  instructions  to  reclaim  the 
savage  not  merely  by  the  terror  of  future  punishments,  but  like- 
wise by  the  fascination  of  a more  comfortable  worldy  existence” 
(pp.  237-8).  That  is  to  say,  Forbes  could  live  for  years  alongside 
the  missions  and  see  them  at  work  without  realizing  that  they  had 
always  been  doing  just  the  things  he  advocated.  His  criticism 
is  an  injustice  bom  of  faulty  observation.  Equally  beside  the 
mark,  too,  is  his  doleful  picture  of  the  missionary  work  of  the 
“spare,  sour,  ascetic  Methodist,  who  takes  from  his  followers  all 
their  pastimes  and  pleasures”  (p.  245).  The  obvious  fact  is  that 
the  author  was  a merchant,  a successful  business  man,  a dis- 
passionate thinker  and  fairly  reasonable,  but  by  the  same  mark 
no  judge  of  missionary  activities,  which  he  might  have  become 
had  he  given  a little  closer  attention  to  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  great  missionary  pioneers  who  have  borne  their  honorable 
part  in  carrying  the  amenities  of  civilization  and  the  blessings  of 
religion  whither  the  merchant  with  bundle  and  stick  has  been  ever 
glad  to  penetrate  in  their  wake. 

The  first  foreign  account  of  the  separation  of  California  from 
Mexico  in  1836  is  briefly  used  as  the  text  for  the  advice  that  it 
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was  not  from  the  Russians,  whom  the  British  believed  to  have 
designs  on  California,  but  from  the  on-sweeping  settlers  from  the 
United  States,  that  the  next  political  move  was  to  be  expected. 
Forbes,  of  course,  hoped  that  California  would  be  taken  by  the 
English  to  cancel  the  Mexican  debt  of  over  fifty  million  dollars, 
the  creditors  to  be  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  picture  of  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation  in  the 
primitive  state  of  those  occupations  in  the  old  Mexican  California 
lead  quite  naturally  to  the  topic  of  the  author’s  greatest  interest, 
California  as  a field  for  foreign  colonization.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages of  geographical  situation,  topographical  relations,  fertile 
soil,  superb  ports,  abundant  rivers,  equable  climate,  and  prox- 
imity to  world  markets  are  set  forth  as  they  have  been  so  often  by 
the  hosts  of  “boosters”  of  these  latter  days.  The  Isthmian  rail- 
way and  the  canal  are  forecast  with  an  optimism  tempered  by  the 
opinion  “that  all  attempts  to  make  a passage  between  the  two 
oceans  will  be  abortive  unless  the  territory  through  which  the 
canal  passes  shall  be  ceded  in  sovereignty  to  some  powerful  Euro- 
pean state  or  put  under  the  guaranty  of  a convention  of  Euro- 
pean states,”  because  the  Spanish-American  republics  lack  the 
stability  and  the  liberality  indispensable  for  the  success  of  such 
an  undertaking  (p.  S17). 

California  was  for  the  moment  an  unpromising  field  for  coloni- 
zation because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  political  relations  and  the 
anarchy  due  to  separation  from  Mexico.  However,  the  few  for- 
eigners who  had  come  had  always  found  a welcome,  particularly 
from  the  missionaries.  Forbes  recommended  a compact  foreign 
colony  which  should  take  a strong  position  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  away  from  the  missions  and  the  towns,  so  as  to  avoid  local 
complications;  all  this  presupposing  a more  liberal  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  government. 

While  the  book  was  a very  ostensible  piece  of  propaganda,  it 
was  ably  and  carefully  written,  in  dignfied  and  thoroughly  read- 
able style  unusually  free  from  historical  inaccuracies,  offensive 
characterizations,  or  indefensible  attitudes. 

The  author  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English  house  of 
Barron,  Forbes  and  Company,  wholesale  merchants  of  Tepic, 
Mexico.  Previously  he  had  been  in  business  in  Buenos  Aires 
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He  was  one  of  the  early  owners  of  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver 
mine  in  the  present  Santa  Clara  County,  California.  He  is  well 
known  in  local  annals  as  one  of  the  few  foreigners  who  laid  the 
basis  of  their  fortunes  in  the  old  California  of  the  days  before  the 
gold  rush.  His  book  has  become  a rare  item  much  sought  for 
by  collectors;  a copy  of  the  original  edition  recently  brought 
$150.00,  though  the  current  price  is  about  one-third  that  figure. 

The  publisher,  therefore,  performs  a valuable  service  to  lovers 
of  Califomiana  by  issuing  this  reprint.  He  has  also  done  this  in 
the  case  of  the  scarce  Narrative  of  Edward  McGowan,  and  has  in 
hand  a like  project  for  the  reproduction  of  the  diary  of  the  An- 
tonio Maurelle  voyage  on  the  California  coasts. 

In  each  of  these  publications  Mr.  Russell  has  made  page-for- 
page  or  even  line-for-line  reproductions.  He  performs  the  work 
in  all  stages  with  his  own  hands,  and,  being  an  old  book-pub- 
lisher with  definite  ideas  as  to  style  and  form,  he  has  dressed  the 
old  favorites  in  new  and  more  attractive  garb  which  pleases  the 
eye  and  satisfies  the  lover  of  book  perfection.  Typographical  and 
editorial  mistakes  in  the  originals  are  corrected,  and  varying 
usages  are  harmonized.  The  principles  upon  which  the  cor- 
rections are  based  are  shown  in  prefatory  pages. 

The  illustrations  of  Forbes,  taken  from  the  original  imprint 
have,  in  a limited  number  of  the  edition,  been  hand-tinted.  The 
publisher  has  added  a valuable  index. 

Herbert  I.  Priestley,  Ph.D. 


The  Book  of  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Shackleton,  author  of  The 
Book  of  Boston,  The  Book  of  New  York,  Unvisited  Places  of  Old 
Europe,  etc.  Illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings  by 
R.  L.  Boyer  and  Herbert  Pullinger.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn 
Publishing  Company,  1918.  Pp.  420,  8vo. 

“The  typical  Philadelphian,”  says  our  author  (p.  195),  “is 
likely  to  feel  a fine  sense  of  certainty.  One  of  the  historical  writers 
of  the  city — there  are  several,  so  it  may  be  any  one  of  them — was 
telling  me  of  a work  on  which  he  was  engaged  which  was  to  cover 
a period  which,  as  I knew,  is  notable  for  the  conflict  of  authorities. 
I made  some  obvious  remark  regarding  the  difficulties  he  had  set 
himself  to  surmount;  but  he  only  replied,  calmly : ‘There  will  be  no 
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difficulties.  I shall  merely  write  it  all  just  as  it  was’;  than  which 
the  Recording  Angel  could  say  no  more.” 

This  anecdote  is  quoted  here  partly  for  its  humor,  partly  for 
its  moral.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a characteristic  illustration  of 
the  author’s  English  style,  for  there  are,  of  course,  too  many  close 
repetitions  of  which  to  suit  a fastidious  taste;  and  otherwise  the 
style  of  the  volume  is  quite  satisfactory,  while  its  content  is  always 
most  entertaining.  The  book  is  altogether  charming,  both  in  its 
letterpress  and  in  its  diversified  pictorial  illustrations.  Better  still, 
it  is  highly  informative  from  many  standpoints — literary,  artistic 
and  social,  as  well  as  historical.  Perhaps  best  of  all,  it  is  not 
“just  another  book”  with  an  intensely  local  flavor  and  atmosphere 
that  would  naturally  appeal  mostly — indeed,  only — to  the  den- 
izens of  the  city  glorified  in  its  pages.  It  presents  to  its  readers 
all  the  inner  charm  and  much  of  the  outward  phenomena  of  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  it  is  true,  but  constantly  bids  them  con- 
template broader  national — and  even  international — horizons; 
and  the  readers  begin  to  see  Philadelphia  in  its  historical  and  ar- 
tistic and  literary  setting.  The  volume  should  accordingly  prove 
most  interesting  to  all  Americans.  In  furnishing  for  one  local 
fact  an  attractive  setting  of  a dozen  national  or  international  facts, 
the  volume  happily  illustrates  (if  we  may  slightly  alter  a poet’s 
line)  “that  pleasure  in  historic  pains  historians  only  know”;  for 
the  chief  zest  in  historic  research  may  lie  in  the  discovery  of  a 
dozen  unexpected  things  amid  the  long  porings  and  borings  for  a 
single  fact. 

But  to  return  to  our  sheep.  The  anecdote  has  humor  “not 
only,”  but  a moral  as  well.  There  are  indeed  many  historical 
writers  in  Penn’s  Green  Town,  and  not  a few  of  them  have  been 
engaged,  in  recent  years,  upon  the  congenial  task  of  writing  or 
compiling  (a  real  distinction  is  intended  by  the  disjunction)  books 
about  Philadelphia.  From  their  custom  of  not  furnishing  refer- 
ences to  authorities  for  statements  some  of  which  are  historically 
of  a contentious  character,  “any  one  of  them”  (if  we  may  repeat 
our  author’s  phrase)  might  seem  to  fit  into  the  anecdote.  They 
might  easily  be  conceived  of  as  saying  in  substance,  after  their 
several  fashions:  “There  will  be  no  difficulties.  I shall  merely 
write  it  all  just  as  it  was.”  An  obvious  explanation  of  this  “fine 
sense  of  certainty”  is  found  in  the  popular  character  of  their  vol- 
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umes.  Mayhap,  also,  there  was  an  equally  delicate  sense  of 
modesty  in  learning  that  shrank  from  a parading  of  authorities. 

Howbeit,  our  author  has  a proper  bone  to  pick  with  one  of 
them.  Macaulay’s  schoolboy  would,  of  course,  know  that  Phila- 
delphia has  two  “Halls”  most  famous  in  American  history, 
namely,  Carpenters’  Hall  (where  the  work  of  Independence  was 
begun  in  1774)  and  “Independence  Hall”  (as  the  old  State  House 
is  now  commonly  called,  wherein  the  work  of  Independence  was 
completed).  But  the  notable  schoolboy  is  a rare  bird  today 
“Before  me,”  says  our  author  (p.  83),  “is  a book  containing  an 
account  of  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1876,  the  year  of  the  Centennial,  when  every 
detail  and  incident  and  locality  bearing  upon  Philadelphia  and  the 
Revolution  was  discussed  and  rediscussed,  and  was  supposedly  in 
the  minds  of  all  Philadelphians  and  visitors  and  a great  mass  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  For  1876  was  a year  that 
drew  marvelous  attention  to  Philadelphia  and  aroused  and 
awakened  the  keenest  interest  of  Philadelphians  themselves.  The 
book  bears  the  name  of  one  R.  M.  Devons,  described  on  the  title 
page  as  ‘Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.’  And 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  description  of  the  signing  are  the 
words:  ‘Carpenters’  Hall — or  Independence  Hall — in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  tremendous  scenes  transpired,  is  still  one  of  the  places 
which  every  American  looks  upon  with  patriotic  pride’;  as  if  the 
two  buildings  were  one  and  the  same ! ” To  our  author’s  criticism 
of  the  unfortunate  lapsus  that  confounded  two  highly  historic 
halls  might  be  added  a criticism  of  the  word  transpired.  The  de- 
liberations of  the  First  Continental  Congress  in  Carpenters’  Hall 
were  secret.  The  “ tremendous  scenes  ” referred  to  occurred  there, 
but  transpired  later. 

In  noting  the  lapsus  of  the  Centennial  historian,  our  author 
gently  prepares  us  for  a kindly  judgment  upon  it  by  previously 
noting  that,  because  of  its  nearly  hidden  location  at  present,  Car- 
penters’ Hall  “has  become  a building  overlooked,  disregarded,  a 
building  almost  mythical,  even  though  it  actually  stands  here  in 
fascinating  actuality  [‘actually  stands  . . . in  . . . actuality’ — 
the  reviewer  again  protests  that  his  quotations  must  not  be  taken 
as  illustrative  of  the  style  of  our  author].  I should  think  that 
three-quarters,  or  even  more,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia 
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do  not  know  that  such  a building  is  honorably  preserved;  and  the 
number  of  those  who  would  be  able  to  walk  directly  to  the  spot  is 
quite  negligible”  (p.  83). 

Apropos  of  our  present  inability  (due  to  ignorance,  not  to  geo- 
graphical or  other  barriers)  “to  walk  directly  to  the  spot”  of 
Carpenters’  Hall,  our  author  notes  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress met  first  of  all  tentatively  in  the  City  Tavern — the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  of  that  time — and  then  “they  all  walked,  by  twos  and 
threes,  in  general  friendly  companionship,  along  the  narrow  brick 
sidewalks,  the  short  distance  from  the  tavern  to  Carpenters’ 
Hall.  . . It  was  but  a few  minutes’  walk;  it  was  a walk  of  the 
briefest;  but  it  was  the  most  interesting  walk  in  American  his- 
tory” (p.  86).  A striking  observation,  and  doubtless  a true  one, 
albeit  involving  the  always  dangerous  superlative  degree.  We 
may  compare  or  correlate  it  with  a similar  remark  that  occurs 
many  pages  further  on:  “As  to  walking  on  Chestnut  Street — it 
is  not  likely  that  there  will  ever  be  anything  more  important,  more 
impressive,  than  the  march  of  the  Continentals  along  this  street, 
led  by  Washington,  on  their  way  to  the  battlefield  of  Brandywine; 
ragged,  ill-shod,  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  they  marched  bravely  on,  with 
drumming  and  fifing,  and  each  with  a green  twig  in  his  hat  ” (p.  144) . 

Our  author’s  inclusions  are  generously  broadminded.  The 
chapter  on  “The  Hidden  Churches”  deals  with  the  old  and  his- 
toric churches  noted  in  every  book  on  Philadelphia — Christ 
Church,  with  its  “low  spire  that  is  hidden”;  and  St.  Peter’s  with 
its  “tall  spire  that  is  hidden”;  and  Old  Swedes,  with  “no  spire  at 
all,”  and  therefore  still  more  hidden.  “And  when  it  comes  to 
St.  Joseph’s — but  that,”  says  our  author,  “is  still  another  story”; 
and  Old  St.  Joseph’s  has  a chapter  devoted  to  it  alone  (with  men- 
tion, however,  of  the  old  Catholic  church  of  Holy  Trinity),  under 
the  heading:  “Within  a Nooked  Courtyard.”  The  account  is  in- 
teresting. In  the  course  of  it,  we  are  told  that  Longfellow’s 
Evangeline  “impressed  herself  locally  far  more  deeply  than  have 
most  of  the  actual  distinguished  folk  of  Philadelphia.  She  is 
more  real  than  if  she  were  really  real ! In  fact,  the  story  of  Evan- 
geline is  taken  with  an  amazing  reality”  (p.  37).  The  statue  of 
Commodore  Barry,  too,  comes  in  for  honorable  mention  in  the  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  State  House : “ A vigorous  statue,  placed 
with  peculiar  prominence  opposite  the  Independence  Square  face 
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of  the  State  House  is  of  Barry,  a naval  officer  of  the  Revolution,  a 
Philadelphian  [but  a native  of  Ireland].  He  is  buried  in  the 
Catholic  St.  Mary’s,  on  Fourth  Street”  (p.  75). 

One  is  pleasantly  impressed,  too,  on  finding  some  importance 
attached  to  the  significant  manner  in  which  “Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton”  affixed  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
“Most  of  the  members  formally  signed  this  supposed  Fourth  of 
July  document  on  August  the  second,  but  a few  did  not  put  down 
their  names  until  still  later.  . . .‘Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,’ 
who  signed  thus  lengthily  so  that,  as  he  expressed  it.  King  George 
should  know  which  Charles  Carroll  it  was,  was  one  who,  like  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  was  a member  on  August  2 but 
not  on  the  momentous  July  4.  It  meant  something,  too,  Carroll’s 
saying  this,  for  it  is  said  that  he  added  ‘of  Carrollton’  because  of 
the  jeer  of  some  member  that  there  were  so  many  Carrolls  that  he 
might  be  safe!  He  was  believed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
Colonies.  His  property  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  was 
estimated  at  two  million  dollars.  All  this  he  risked;  yet  he  lived 
until  1832,  to  the  age  of  95,  the  last  to  survive  of  all  the  Signers” 

(p.  66). 

By  way  of  contrast  with  this  exaltation  of  Carroll,  Jefferson 
comes  in  for  implicit  denunciation  (p.  68).  “Where  is  Jefferson?” 
wrote  Washington  from  Valley  Forge : “ The  long,  slim  statesman 

is  very  prominent  in  Trumbull’s  picture,  and  was  so  in  reality; 
but  during  the  terrible  days  of  Valley  Forge,  although  then  only 
about  thirty-five  years  old,  he  was  not  in  the  army!  His  words 
had  got  other  men  in ! Nor  was  he  even  with  Congress.  He  had 
recently  resigned,  when  strong  men  were  desperately  needed 
there,  and  had  given  his  private  concerns  as  excuse ! He  was  rich, 
with  a huge  estate.  He  entered  the  state  legislature,  and  before 
the  war  was  over  became  Governor  of  Virginia.  After  all.  North 
and  South  were  alike;  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  galloping  in 
mad  fear  away  from  the  coming  fight  at  Lexington,  and  Jefferson 
shrinking  from  Valley  Forge.  If  one  chose  to  be  cynical,  he 
might  remark  that  a successful  statesman  is  a man  who  gets  others 
to  fight  and  then  keeps  away  from  the  fighting”  (p.  68). 

The  pages  of  this  delightful  volume  are  made  very  interesting 
by  a profusion  of  appropriate  anecdotes  and  witty  sayings.  Benja- 
min Franklin  looms  large  throughout,  of  course,  and  is  made  the 
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center  of  many  a happy  reference  to  other  great  men,  native  and 
foreign.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  for  instance,  he  housed  a 
printing-press  (in  a rude  building  on  what  is  now  Orianna  Street) 
partly  perhaps  for  his  own  pastime,  but  mostly  in  the  interest  of 
his  grandson,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  who  subsequently  turned 
it  over  to  Duane.  And  “ there  arrived  one  day,  looking  for  work, 
a young  man  from  Ireland,  named  James  Wilson;  not  James  Wil- 
son, the  Signer,  who  is  buried  at  Christ  Church,  but  one  who 
through  a descendant  won  far  greater  fame.  And  at  the  press 
that  Franklin  had  left,  in  the  little  printing  shop  he  had  built, 
there  went  to  work  this  young  Irishman,  who  shortly  afterward 
married  a Scotch-Irish  girl  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  on  the  same 
ship  with  him;  and  a grandson  of  these  two  is  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States”  (p.  44).  “To  add  smaller  things 
to  great  it  may  be  mentioned  it  was  in  this  now  so  dingy  Orianna 
Street  that  the  elder  James  Gordon  Bennett  began  his  printing 
career”  (p.  44).  Franklin  built  himself  “a  house  of  individu- 
ality,” fireproofed  and  spacious,  and  furnished  it  with  elegance. 
During  the  British  occupancy  of  the  city,  Major  Andre  was  bil- 
leted there  and  (so  wrote  Mrs.  Bache  to  Franklin)  took  away  with 
him  a portrait  of  Franklin  himself.  “ Major-General  Grey  . . . 
was  likewise  billeted  at  the  Franklin  home,  and  it  is  said  that  he, 
too,  went  off  with  a portrait,  which  long  afterwards  was  sent  back 
to  the  Franklin  family  by  one  of  the  general’s  descendants  ” (p.  46). 

Our  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a successful  attempt  to 
make  outsiders  love  the  green  city  of  Penn  and  to  understand  its 
prime  characteristics.  There  is  not  a “ dry”  page  in  the  book. 
Philadelphia  “shows  lovable  aspects  to  strangers”  (p.  404).  To 
Thackeray,  it  was  “grave,  calm,  kind,  old  Philadelphia.”  To 
John  Adams,  it  was  “the  happy,  the  peaceful,  the  elegant,  the 
hospitable,  and  polite  city  of  Philadelphia.” 

H.  T.  Henry,  Litt.D. 

The  Nullification  Controversy  in  South  Carolina.  By  Chauncey 
Samuel  Boucher,  Ph.D.  Chicago,  Illinois:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  Pp.  S99,  including  maps,  bibliography,  and 
index.  1918. 

This  work  treats  of  the  development  and  culmination  of 
Nullification  in  South  Carolina,  but  it  does  not  examine  any  of 
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the  earlier  disputes  concerning  the  location  of  the  sovereignty. 
The  narrative,  which  is  clear  and  concise,  brings  the  story  of  the 
agitation  down  to  1840,  when  the  controversy  which  had  shaken 
the  foundations  of  the  Union  appeared  to  have  sunk  to  rest. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  his  book  if  the  author 
had  included  even  a brief  examination  of  the  discussion  of  sov- 
ereignty in  Tucker’s  Blackstone,  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
Iredell  in  Chisholm  versus  Georgia,  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions,  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  certain  other  kindred 
ordinances,  works  and  assemblies. 

The  reader  of  this  excellent  volume  has  one  more  proof,  if 
any  additional  evidence  is  needed,  that  American  statesmen  in 
dealing  with  preachers  of  sedition  have  always  erred  on  the  side 
of  generosity.  In  our  own  troubled  era  the  Federal  Government 
is  hardly  more  resolute  in  its  treatment  of  disloyal  citizens.  The 
past  history  of  our  country  appears  to  have  made  it  plain  to  those 
inclined  to  treasonable  acts  that  they  may  with  impunity  commit 
the  gravest  crimes  against  this  Republic.  All  traces  of  this  idea 
should  be  ruthlessly  effaced. 

Doctor  Boucher  accurately  describes  the  successive  steps  by 
which  agitators,  vagabonds,  and,  if  one  chooses  so  to  call  them, 
patriots,  arranged  the  collision  of  the  two  doctrines  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  If,  as  Burke  says,  “men  are  qualified  for 
civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  moral 
chains  upon  their  own  appetites,”  there  were  in  South  Carolina 
multitudes  unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  they  possessed 
within  the  Union.  This  was  never  fully  appreciated  by  the  rest- 
less generation  of  agitators  in  the  Palmetto  State  until  the  legions 
of  Sherman  left  behind  them  the  ruins  of  stately  cities,  blackened 
memorials  of  Southern  defeat  and  disaster.  Ink  is  still  being 
wasted  in  the  effort  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  their  fate.  Propa- 
gandists sufficiently  adroit  seldom  fail,  if  their  endeavors  are 
prolonged,  to  excite  a people  to  a pitch  of  frenzy.  A madman 
takes  no  note  of  the  resources  of  his  adversary  and  cares  to  take 
none.  Of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  history  is  full  of  proofs. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conspicuous  landmarks  of 
Nullification  would  do  well  to  see  in  the  pages  of  this  book  the 
progress  and  development  of  that  agitation;  also  the  extent  of  the 
patriotic  and  intelligent  opposition  within  South  Carolina  itself. 
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Perhaps  the  general  reader  believes  that  there  was  in  1832  perfect 
unanimity  in  that  commonwealth  as  there  actually  was  in  De- 
cember, 1860.  It  is  only  by  reading  such  monographs  as  the 
present  that  one’s  general  opinions  acquire  a solid  foundation. 

Charles  H.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D. 


A History  of  American  Journalism.  By  James  Melvin  Lee. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1917.  Price, 
$ 3.50. 

• 

A comprehensive  history  of  American  journalism  has  as  yet 
not  been  published  that  gives  in  detail  the  trials  and  vicissitudes, 
the  successes  and  failures,  the  literary  elegance  and  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  nation’s  journalistic  celebrities.  Nor  does  this 
book  present  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  work  seems  to  be  to  give  certain  general 
aspects  of  American  journalism  with  a particular  emphasis  re- 
garding the  beginnings;  but  no  general  effort  has  been  made  to 
determine  the  editorial  policies  in  a scientific  way  that  might  be 
useful  to  the  student  of  journalism.  The  author  does  not  show 
that  deep  analytical  power  which  would  compel  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  philosopher  of  history. 

The  introductory  chapters,  which  relate  the  modes  of  com- 
munication of  the  ancients,  might  very  reasonably  be  omitted, 
and  in  its  place  might  be  substituted  a clear  definition  of  what 
constitutes  the  field  of  American  journalism.  No  sufficient 
reason  is  apparent  for  the  author’s  failure  to  treat  weekly,  monthly 
and  quarterly  periodicals.  Is  not  the  magazine  and  the  review 
as  much  within  the  sphere  of  the  journalist  as  the  daily  newspaper? 

One  would  expect  also  that  some  attention  would  be  bestowed 
on  the  religious  press  in  this  country,  for  we  know  that  no  op- 
portunity for  expression  of  opinion  was  lost  by  the  diurnals, 
when  questions  of  grave  moment,  affecting  church  and  state, 
engaged  the  public  mind.  For  instance,  the  spirit  of  the  early 
press  in  New  England,  at  least,  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  a summary  or  panoramic  view  of  the  strong  counter- 
acting influences,  political,  national  and  religious,  always  at  war 
with  that  ascendancy. 
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In  the  formative  period  of  our  country’s  history,  when  im- 
migration from  almost  every  land  was  being  woven  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  this  republic,  there  were  also  many  disturbing 
elements  at  work,  endeavoring  to  tear  asunder  the  fabric  from 
which  our  nation  was  being  formed.  The  Puritanical  Federalists 
early  attempted  to  abridge  the  rights  and  liberties  of  certain 
peoples  of  foreign  birth.  The  obnoxious  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
were  the  special  instruments  used  to  smother  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  We  have  not  even  a mention  of  Matthew  Lyon  of  Ver- 
mont, who  was  the  first  Irishman  to  suffer  under  the  Sedition  Law. 
He  was  later  elected  to  Congress  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
casting  the  deciding  vote  which  defeated  Adams  for  re- election. 
This  attempt  of  the  President  to  muzzle  the  opposition  press 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  downfall  of  the  Federalist 
party.  With  the  rise  of  Jeffersonian  democracy  many  restraints 
were  removed,  but  in  their  place  arose  a propagandist  press 
which  endeavored  to  persecute,  by  every  species  of  vituperation 
that  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  these  exiles  from  European 
tyranny  and  autocracy.  In  this  propaganda  English  agents 
played  no  small  part,  especially  against  their  traditional  oppo- 
nents, the  United  Irishmen. 

To  meet  this  virulence  and  invective,  and  to  nail  every  viola- 
tion of  the  truth  and  distortion  of  fact,  the  Irish  newspapers 
were  begun  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
These  journals,  while  they  waged  war  for  the  protection  of  their 
liberties,  were  at  the  same  time  a force  and  a power  in  the  great 
work  of  Americanization  of  immigrants.  For  this  reason,  and 
on  account  of  the  influence  they  had  in  the  neutralization  of 
existing  prejudices,  they  must  claim  some  attention  by  the 
historian  of  American  journalism. 

The  difficulty  in  selection  of  interesting,  valuable  and  relevant 
facts  on  the  history  of  American  journalism;  the  inaccessibility 
and  the  dearth  of  original  source;  the  inaccuracies  of  much  of 
the  supplementary  materials,  dealing  chiefly  with  persons  and 
circumstances,  make  the  work  of  the  historian  a monumental 
task.  The  author  has  done  well  to  express,  within  the  contents 
of  one  volume  of  moderate  size,  the  salient  features  of  American 
journalistic  achievement.  The  plan  of  dividing  the  book  into 
periods  is  admirably  executed,  and  therefore  convenient  for 
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reference.  The  chief  regret  of  the  critical  student  of  history  is 
that  the  text  is  not  accompanied  by  authorities  consulted;  nor 
is  there  a bibliographical  reference  of  any  kind  to  encourage 
further  research  in  some  of  the  more  particular  aspects  of  jour- 
nalism. 

Paul  J.  Foik,  C.S.C.,  Ph.D. 


A Glory  of  Maryland.  By  M.  S.  Pine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Salesian 
Press,  Don  Bosco  Institute,  1917.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  is  really  quite  an  interesting  and  attractive  booklet.  It 
is  a metrical  account  of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Leonard  Neale,  D.D.,  the  second  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the 
authoress’  real  name  being  Sister  Mary  Paulina.  The  historical 
notes  at  the  end  are  themselves  worth  the  price,  not  to  mention 
the  numerous  illustrations  containing  some  rare  old  prints.  It  is  a 
labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  inasmuch  as  Archbishop 
Neale  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Visitation  Nuns  in  the 
United  States.  But  anyone  interested  in  the  early  history  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States  will  find  the  book  well  worth  reading, 
as  the  notes  are  full  of  much  interesting  information  upon  that 
subject,  especially  information  of  a biographical  character.  The 
greater  activity  of  Archbishop  Neale’s  immediate  predecessor  in 
the  see  of  Baltimore,  Archbishop  Carroll,  has  perhaps  unduly  rel- 
egated the  memory  of  Neale  to  the  obscure  background.  Yet  the 
latter  did  leave  the  impress  of  his  work  upon  the  rising  church,  and 
it  is  precisely  this  which  the  author  brings  out  with  due  emphasis. 
The  book  may  serve  a good  purpose  in  inducing  American-Cath- 
olic laymen  to  read  somewhat  of  the  early  history  of  their  church, 
a subject  upon  which  at  present  they  are  unfortunately  and 
densely  ignorant. 

Lucien  Johnston,  S.T.L. 


Centennial  History  of  Illinois.  Volume  III;  The  Era  of  the  Civil 
Wars  1848-1870,  by  Arthur  Charles  Cole.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  Springfield,  111.,  1919. 

“ The  Catholic  Chinch  was  gaining  steadily  in  the  larger  cities 
from  the  heavy  immigration  of  Irish  and  foreign  Catholics.  The 
Right  Reverend  James  Oliver  Van  de  Velde  was  installed  as  suc- 
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cessor  to  Bishop  William  Quarter  as  bishop  of  Chicago  in  1848,  but 
gave  way  five  years  later  to  Bishop  O’Reagan;  neither  of  these, 
however,  aroused  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  clergy  or 
laity.  The  See  of  Quincy  was  established  in  1852,  followed  in 
1857  by  the  erection  of  the  episcopate  of  Alton.  At  the  close  of 
the  decade  the  Catholics  established  the  Western  Banner  as  their 
organ  at  Chicago”  (p.  248). 

“The  Catholics  made  progress  in  spite  of  the  contentions  that 
developed  under  the  late  years  of  Bishop  Duggan’s  administra- 
tion. Over  one-half  of  the  population  of  Chicago  was  Catholic; 
yet  this  included  almost  entirely  persons  of  foreign  birth  or  parent- 
age, since  the  increase  was  largely  the  result  of  immigration.  One 
of  the  problems  of  the  Church  was  to  Americanize  the  congre- 
gations; the  Irish,  however,  often  objected  to  the  assignment  of 
a priest  who  was  not  himself  an  Irishman.” 

“ The  Catholics  labored  not  only  under  the  difficulty  of  internal 
heterogeneity  but  also  of  external  criticism.  In  1867,  considerable 
anti-Catholic  feeling  developed  in  Illinois  when  the  Reverend  J. 
G.  White  of  Jacksonville,  a fearless  champion  of  Protestantism, 
went  about  the  state  lecturing  on  ‘Romanism’  ” (pp.  425-6). 

This  is  the  rather  meager  account  of  Catholic  growth  and 
progress  in  Illinois — except  for  a detailed  statement  of  Father 
Chiniquy’s  case — as  given  by  the  author  of  the  above  volume  for 
the  two  decades  under  consideration.  Compared  with  the  space 
he  devotes  to  other  religious  bodies,  it  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  Catholics,  their  unobtrusive  zeal,  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  charity  they  founded.  Nor  is  it  even  ac- 
curate. 

Bishop  Van  de  Velde  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chicago  in  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  church,  St.  Louis,  February  11,  1849,  and  in- 
stalled in  his  see  the  first  of  April  of  the  same  year.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Bishop  O’Regan  (not  O’Reagan).  The  diocese  of 
Quincy  was  created  July  29,  1853,  but  when  the  see  was  trans- 
ferred to  Alton,  January  9,  1857,  the  diocese  of  Quincy  ceased  to 
exist.  Bishop  O’Regan’s  administration  met  with  severe  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  some  of  his  clergy,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  resigned. 

As  for  his  successor,  Bishop  Duggan,  his  refinement  and 
gentleness,  his  ease  and  grace  of  manner,  made  him  socially  very 
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popular,  while  his  public  spirit  was  much  appreciated  by  the  com- 
munity at  large.  “The  contentions  that  developed  under  the 
later  years  of  his  administration,”  confined  as  they  were  to  the 
University  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  were  of  very  small  conse- 
quence, and  due  to  the  first  symptoms  of  that  mental  aberration 
to  which  the  bishop  fell  a victim  soon  afterwards. 

Perhaps  all  these  are  minor  matters,  but  accuracy  of  dates  and 
facts,  in  this  case  easily  ascertainable,  is  expected  even  in  a popular 
narrative  of  history. 

For  the  rest,  the  author  covers  the  ground  quite  thoroughly 
and  succeeds  in  throwing  some  interesting  sidelights  on  men  and 
conditions  of  the  times.  Newspapers  of  the  day  have  been  very 
largely  laid  under  contribution.  Yet  it  is  questionable  whether 
every  tenth  rate  sheet  represents  a current  of  public  opinion  worth 
chronicling.  Newspapers,  of  course,  are  supposed  to  reflect  the 
mind  of  the  people.  All  too  often  they  set  forth  only  the  warped 
and  biased  views  of  some  influential  individual  or  organization 
who,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  deem  it  well  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground. Or  they  give  vent  to  hastily  conceived,  ill-digested,  vio- 
lently expressed  opinions  that  are  unceremoniously  reversed  the 
next  day.  Vile  and  coarse  epithets  at  the  address  of  public  men 
readily  found  their  way  into  print  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Seldom  was  all  this  so  apparent  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Almost  every  refined  and  vulgar  epithet  had  been  hurled 
at  him.  Very  few  there  were  to  credit  him  with  any  wisdom  or  any 
far-sighted  vision.  Suddenly — and  none  had  greater  claim  to  the 
title — he  became  a national  hero.  The  turmoil  of  the  times  must 
explain  to  some  extent  the  vitriolic  attacks  directed  against  him 
by  the  press.  But  their  unhallowed  source  lay  to  a large  extent  in 
the  press  writer’s  psychology,  who  aims  to  startle  or  to  strut  forth 
as  a tribune  of  the  people,  with  little  regard  for  the  truth.  A large 
class  of  newspapers  may  furnish  abundant  material  for  a study  in 
mental  pathology,  but  not  for  sober  history. 

In  a few  years  the  young  Illinois  commonwealth  rose  to  be  the 
second  railroad  state  in  the  Union,  and  occupied  first  rank  as  a 
corn,  wheat,  oats  and  stock  producing  center.  This  rapid  develop- 
ment was  largely  owing  to  a vast  influx  of  immigrants.  Settling  in 
unfamiliar  surroundings,  they  naturally  became  somewhat  clan- 
nish, holding  on  to  their  language  and  their  customs  with  un- 
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common  persistence.  And  this  clannishness  was  fostered  by  every 
political  party  openly  courting  the  votes  of  the  Irish,  the  Germans, 
the  Swedes,  the  French  and  the  rest.  Thus  was  “foreignism” 
perpetuated  by  the  very  Americans  whose  primary  duty  should 
have  been  to  bring  about  a complete  fusion  between  native  and 
immigrant  stocks.  If  the  melting  pot  has  not  functioned  properly, 
all  the  blame  should  not  be  put  on  the  foreigner. 

With  the  superabundant  production  of  foodstuffs  that  char- 
acterized Illinois  during  this  period,  and  a very  large  cotton  crop 
into  the  bargain,  the  cost  of  living  kept  on  rising  steadily.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  it  had  risen  800  per  cent,  while  wages  had  risen  only 
50  to  100  per  cent.  In  1867,  wheat  sold  in  Springfield  at  $3.50  and 
flour  at  $18.00  a barrel.  Disgraceful  secret  combinations  of  capi- 
talists added  to  the  burden.  The  “ live  stock  ring  ” of  Chicago  was 
made  possible  because,  unknown  to  the  public,  the  railroads  sub- 
scribed practically  all  the  capital.  Being  then  the  largest  live 
stock  market  in  the  world,  they  undertook  to  convert  themselves 
into  a secret  exchange  by  suppressing  the  reports  of  sales  of  cattle 
in  the  daily  newspapers.  Thus  they  were  able  at  times  to  buy 
hogs  at  five  or  six  cents  live  weight  and  sell  pork,  ham  and  lard  at 
more  than  double  that  price.  In  1868,  after  wheat  had  been  cor- 
nered three  times,  com  and  barley  twice,  and  rye  and  oats,  once,  a 
comer  on  pork  forced  up  the  price  of  pork  products  so  high  that 
the  deluded  farmers  were  aroused  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  spoilators. 

Everyone  asked  in  dumb  astonishment  for  the  cause  of  this  un- 
precedented rise.  No  one  seemed  able  to  supply  an  answer  or  a 
remedy,  until  within  a short  time  a financial  crisis  of  serious  pro- 
portions brought  about  a general  leveling. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  in  time  of  war  has  always  been  a deli- 
cate question;  conscientious  criticism  of  military  measures  is 
readily  turned  into  evidence  of  disloyalty  and  treason.  Only  one 
Illinois  paper  of  importance,  the  Chicago  Times,  was  suppressed  by 
the  military  authorities.  But  the  arbitrary  action  was  followed  by 
such  a quick  and  overwhelming  protest  of  citizens  of  both  political 
parties  that  the  President  rescinded  the  order  almost  at  once. 
After  its  ill-treatment  the  circulation  of  the  paper  increased  ma- 
terially among  the  common  people. 

Illinois  has  always  been  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
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men  who  won  the  civil  war,  Lincoln  and  Grant,  were  sprung  from 
her  soil.  All  during  the  weary  years  of  conflict  the  state  furnished 
much  more  than  its  quota  of  troops,  and  there  was  never  any  need 
of  resorting  to  conscription.  The  familiar  story  is  retold  in  the 
present  volume  with  justifiable  pride.  It  is  worth  chronicling, 
however,  that  while  the  state  lost  8,908  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
more  than  twice  that  number  (19,984)  died  from  the  ravages  of 
disease. 

The  author  remarks  in  his  Preface  that  this  particular  period 
of  Illinois  history  is  complicated  by  the  place  taken  by  Illinois 
leaders  on  the  roll  of  national  heroes.  And  the  historian  finds  him- 
self tom  between  the  demands  of  the  common  people  for  an  in- 
terpretation of  their  democratic  development  against  great  odds, 
and  the  influence  of  the  statesmen  on  the  hustings,  in  the  national 
legislature  and  the  presidential  chair,  as  well  as  that  of  the  suc- 
cessful military  commander.  On  the  whole  he  has  succeeded  in 
balancing  all  the  factors  and  in  delineating  the  many-sided  evo- 
lution of  a great  state  with  a completeness  of  detail  that  does  not 
preclude  a full  grasp  of  the  whole  vivid  moving  panorama. 

J.  B.  CULEMANS,  Ph.D. 

Studies  in  the  Old  South  by  the  Present  Day  Students  of  a Vir- 
ginia College.  A Collection  of  Essays  to  which  have  been 
Awarded  during  the  Past  Ten  Years  the  Dr.  George  W.  Bagby 
Prize  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  for  the  Best  Essay  written  by 
an  Undergraduate  upon  Ante-Bellum  Conditions  in  the  South. 
1916.  Pp.  116. 

A valuable  addition  to  extant  literature  on  conditions  in  the 
southland  anterior  to  and  during  the  American  Civil  War  period 
and,  from  a southern  standpoint,  explaining  the  attitude  of  the 
seceding  states,  is  found  in  the  above  publication. 

The  work  appears  as  a striking  illustration  of  the,  perhaps, 
overly  quoted  “multum  in  parvo.”  The  essays  are  ably  treated 
by  ten  writers  and  turn  mainly  on  questions  of  paramount  interest 
to  every  student  of  the  American  pre-Civil  and  Civil  War  periods. 
The  introduction  consists  of  a one-page  preface  by  George  Gordon 
Battle.  The  titles  of  subjects  treated,  with  authors,  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Influence  of  the  Extensive  Growth  of  Tobacco  in 
Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by  W.  W.  Grover,  1906; 
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Slavery  and  its  Influence  in  the  Old  South,  by  D.  A.  Haller,  1908; 
States’  Rights,  by  L.  H.  Lancaster,  1909;  Journalism  and 
Authorship  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South,  by  Joseph  M.  Crockett, 
1911;  The  Sovereignty  of  the  State  and  Secession,  by  James  M. 
Cecil,  1910;  State  Rights,  by  Charles  Edwin  Clarke,  1912;  Causes 
of  the  Civil  War,  by  John  Gavack,  Jr.,  1913;  The  Secession  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  Ernest  Trice  Thompson,  1914;  Half  a Man;  The  Free 
Negro  in  Virginia,  1619-1865,  by  R.  E.  Warwick,  1915;  Ante- 
Bellum  Fun  in  Old  Virginia,  by  Geo.  H.  Gilmer,  Jr.,  1916. 

The  trend  of  general  treatment  of  the  above  subjects,  so  inti- 
mately bearing  on  the  war  between  the  states,  is  mainly  apologetic 
in  character,  the  writers  being  imbued  with  the  idea  of  explaining 
many  misunderstood  questions  as  to  the  motives  and  causes  of  the 
South’s  stand  and  action  in  the  great  fratricidal  struggle.  The 
fact  that  the  various  articles  are  penned  by  students  of  a southern 
educational  institution  of  recognized  high  rank  and  concern 
matters  with  which  the  writers,  from  their  very  environment, 
must  necessarily  be  familiar,  give  to  the  conclusions  drawn  a de- 
cided air  of  truth  and  accuracy.  The  warmth  and  earnestness  of 
the  apologists  win  our  attention  and  enlist  our  sympathies. 

In  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  the  essays 
treated,  the  “Causes  of  the  Civil  War,”  the  writer  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  popular  notion  of  the  “for  slavery”  and  “against 
slavery”  positions  respectively  of  the  South  and  of  the  North 
as  causative  factors  of  the  mighty  conflict  is  erroneous.  The  same 
conclusion  is  brought  out  in  the  other  also  important  essays  on 
“States’  Rights,”  “The  Sovereignty  of  the  State  and  Secession,” 
“Slavery  and  its  Influence  in  the  Old  South,”  and  “The  Secession 
of  Virginia.” 

The  writers  of  the  above  articles,  as  do  all  other  southern 
authors  who  touch  on  the  subject-matters  involved,  give  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  Civil  War  the  question  of  “States’  Rights,” 
the  South  holding  each  state  to  be  supreme  and,  therefore,  not 
subservient  to  the  national  government,  and  this  from  the  belief 
that,  in  the  words  of  Madison,  the  constitution  is  a “compact 
between  the  states  in  their  highest  capacity.” 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  war,  however,  is  given  as  to 
whether  slavery  was  to  be  allowed  in  new  States.  The  southerners 
naturally  took  the  affirmative  side,  in  order  to  have  additional 
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markets  for  their  surplus  slaves,  the  monetary  value  of  which 
represented,  in  the  decade  ending  in  1860,  a value  of  three  and 
one-half  billions  of  the  total  five  billions  of  dollars  of  estimated 
southern  properties.  The  North  held  slavery  to  be  against  the 
dictates  of  civilization  and  humanity  and,  consequently,  con- 
sidered its  extension  into  new  territories  naught  other  than  crime. 
The  occasions  of  the  war  are  shown  to  have  been  remotely  John 
Brown’s  raid  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  proximately  Lincoln’s  election 
and  subsequent  call  for  troops.  In  the  quoted  words  of  Jefferson 
Davis:  “No  alternative  remained  except  to  seek  the  security  out 
of  the  union  which  they  (the  seceding  states)  had  vainly  tried  to 
obtain  within  it.” 

Virginia’s  reluctant  part  in  secession  is  pathetically  shown. 
Her  hand  was  forced.  Neutral  she  could  not  remain.  It  was  a 
question  as  to  her  siding  with  the  North  or  her  sister  States,  the 
South.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  slavery  to  her  was,  in  it- 
self, distasteful,  to  which  institution  she  had,  more  than  once, 
shown  even  strong  opposition.  As  a matter  of  fact,  out  of  a popu- 
lation of  1,047,299  Virginians,  only  52,128  were  slave-owners. 
Her  most  notable  military  leaders,  such  as  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  A.  F.  Hill  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
were  not  holders  of  slaves.  The  influence,  too,  of  the  growth  of 
tobacco  in  bringing  the  blacks  into  Virginia  for  its  cultivation  is 
shown  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  slavery. 

The  earnestness  of  the  writers,  whilst  adding  zest  to  the  general 
narrative,  is  productive  at  times  of  a few  statements  which  appear 
to  be  somewhat  overdrawn,  as,  for  instance,  where  under  the 
question,  “Slavery  and  its  Influence  in  the  Old  South,”  mention  is 
made  that  the  native  African  could  not  be  degraded  but  was  rather 
elevated  by  slavery  in  the  States,  a conclusion,  whilst  doubtless 
true  in  many  cases,  the  general  application  of  which  may  be 
seriously  questioned. 

We  may  conclude  with  the  statement  that  the  reader,  in  search 
of  historic  truth  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  South  in  the  Civil 
War,  will  scarcely  find  in  any  other  small  work  more  tending  to 
explain  better  and  clarify  the  difficult  and,  in  many  cases,  dis- 
puted questions  than  is  found  in  the  able  and  interesting  essays  of 
the  little  volume.  The  writers  have  succeeded  admirably  in  their 
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principal  purpose  of  giving  to  the  public  concisely  and  graphically 
a pen  picture  of  southern  conditions  and  motives  of  action  during 
and  preceding  the  momentous  Civil  War  period.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  may  be  forthcoming  other  larger  works  embracing  the 
same  or  similar  subject-matter  and  of  the  same  standard  of 
thought  and  diction  as  is  manifested  in  the  attractive  publica- 
tion, “Studies  in  the  Old  South.” 

F.  Joseph  Maori,  M.A.,  D.D. 
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That  there  is  a design  in  the  bibliographical  studies  which  have  appeared  in 
each  number  of  the  Review  since  its  beginning  is  evident  to  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  desire  to  see  the  study  of  American  Catholic  history  raised  to  a more 
critical  plane. 

That  purpose  has  received  encouragement  from  all  who  have  a sincere  interest 
in  saving  our  historiography  from  being  buried  under  the  dead  weight  of  medi- 
ocrity and  of  panegyric  so  characteristic  of  its  past. 

There  would  be  little  value  to  ourselves  or  to  the  students  who  follow  us  in 
listing  sources  upon  sources  for  the  study  of  our  Church  in  this  country  unless  we 
were  free  at  the  same  time  to  judge  without  fear  or  favor  their  intrinsic  historical 
merit:  there  would  also  be  little  advance  in  discriminating  between  the  negli- 
gible and  the  valuable  in  Catholic  historical  works  that  have  already  been 
written  unless  at  the  same  time  our  critical  appraisal  were  to  serve  as  a guide  and 
likewise  as  a warning  to  those  who  seek  entrance  into  the  difficult  field  of  Ameri- 
can Church  history. 


In  cjajTying  out  this  design,  in  listing  the  sources  which  go  to  make  up  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  American  Hierarchy , we  have  been  proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that,  as  far  as  our  own  country  is  in  question,  the  biographical 
approach  to  its  Church  history  is  the  most  natural  one  the  student  can  take. 
The  personal  element  in  church  movements  in  America  is  so  emphatic  that  we 
would  fail  to  understand  any  period  or  any  diocese  adequately  if  due  proportion 
were  not  given  to  biographical  studies. 


Biography  it  is  which  gives  to  history  vitality  and  concreteness;  and  in  the 
biographies  of  our  ecclesiastical  leaders,  we  can  best  find  a natural  and  obvious 
continuity  in  the  Church  history  of  the  past.  “Biography  when  distinctly 
urged  as  a bridge  to  history,”  writes  Johnson,  in  the  Teaching  of  History , p.  171 
(New  York,  1916),  “commonly  emphasizes  the  former.”  In  American  history, 
as  in  American  Church  history,  biography  still  proves  to  be  the  best  introduction. 
We  have  but  a faint  background  of  tradition  to  our  institutional  life,  and  few 
phases  of  our  national  culture  have  reached  that  completion  of  development 
which  in  European  countries  necessarily  subordinates  the  individual  to  the  group. 


Certain  questions  arise  quite  naturally  from  this  fact: 

What  precisely  is  biography? 

In  what  does  it  differ  from  history? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  biography? 

What  are  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  upon  which  the 
biographer  should  base  the  choice  of  his  subject  and  the  treatment 
thereof? 
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What  are  the  biographer's  obligations  to  truth,  to  justice,  and  to 
charity? 

Should  everything  in  the  life  of  the  subject  be  told? 

Is  suppression  of  fact  in  the  biographical  narrative  ever  ethical? 

Should  the  life  of  the  ecclesiastic  be  approached  with  the  same 
candor  and  frankness  as  that  of  the  layman? 

Where  should  ecclesiastical  biography  branch  off  from  ordinary 
biography  and  from  hagiography? 

Is  there  not  an  accepted  canon  that  in  the  life  of  the  churchman 
only  that  which  is  edifying  may  be  told? 


These  are  questions  of  theoretical  import,  it  is  true;  but  unless  they  are 
answered  in  all  honesty,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  student  to  find  an  answer 
for  the  more  important  practical  question;  namely,  of  what  value  historically  are 
the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  American  Hierarchy  written  thus  far?  From  Brent's 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Most  Rev . John  Carroll,  published  in  Baltimore  in  1848, 
down  to  the  late  Cardinal  Farley's  Life  of  John  Cardinal  McCloskey,  First 
Prince  of  the  Church  in  America , published  in  1918,  the  number  of  episcopal 
biographies  has  already  reached  the  proportions  of  a respectable  library.  If  it  be 
true,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
best  understood  in  the  lives  of  its  leaders,  then  the  episcopal  biographies  we 
possess  must  be  subjected  to  rigid  critical  tests  before  they  can  be  accepted  by 
the  historian  as  materials  for  his  account  of  Catholicism  in  America.  Certainly 
no  episcopal  biography  yet  written  seems  to  be  deserving  of  a permanent  place 
in  American  literature.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  these  sketches  fall  short 
of  the  ideals  of  biographical  technique,  or  is  it  because  of  the  confusion 
between  history  and  biography?  Or  is  it  because  their  day  has  been  too 
near  our  own? 


Biography  has  always  presented  a complex  problem  to  the  student  of  liter- 
ature and  of  history.  All  are  not  agreed  upon  its  definition,  though  all  are 
agreed  that  the  province  of  biography  is  distinct  from  that  of  history.  In  his 
English  Biography  (London,  1916),  Waldo  H.  Dunn  tells  us  that  although  it  has 
been  generally  taken  for  granted  that  every  one  knows  what  biography  is,  no 
one  seems  to  have  given  us  a definition  that  is  adequate.  "To  say  that  biog- 
raphy is  the  history  of  one  man’s  life,  is,  at  least,"  he  writes,  "to  be  clear  and 
succinct,  but  the  definition  is  no  more  than  a beginning  of  the  expository  process. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  history  of  a man's  life  constitutes  his  biography; 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  declare  what  should  go  to  make  up  the  history,  still  less  easy 
to  say  just  what  is  meant  by  the  life  of  which  the  history  is  to  treat.  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  the  life  of  a man?  The  expression  is  common,  and  every 
one  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  what  the  term  means."  Edmund  Gosse,  in  his 
article  on  Biography  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica , in  considering  what  biog- 
raphy in  its  pure  sense  ought  to  be,  states  that  we  can  best  reach  a standard  of 
evaluation  by  deciding  what  biography  should  not  be. 
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It  i 8 not  a philosophical  treatise  nor  a polemical  pamphlet.  It  is  not  even 
a portion  of  the  human  contemporary  chronicle.  Broad  views  are  entirely  out 
of  place  in  biography,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  literary  mistake  than 
to  attempt  what  is  called  the  Life  and  Time*  of  a man  . . . History  deals  with 
fragments  of  the  vast  roll  of  events;  it  must  always  begin  abruptly  and  close  in 
the  middle  of  affairs;  it  must  always  deal  impartially  with  a vast  number  of 
persons.  Biography  is  a study  sharply  defined  by  two  definite  events — birth 
and  death.  It  fills  its  canvas  with  one  figure,  and  other  personages,  however 
great  in  themselves,  must  always  be  subsidiary  to  the  central  hero. 

We  may,  then,  accept  as  a provisional  definition  of  biography  that  it  is  the 
story,  from  birth  to  death,  of  one  man's  life  in  its  external  manifestations  and  in 
its  inward  development.  But  the  acceptance  of  this  definition  leaves  still  another 
— perhaps  a more  important — problem  to  be  settled:  Whose  is  the  life  that 
deserves  the  narration  thereof  ? All  who  have  written  on  the  subject  tell  us  that 
biography  is  the  result  of  an  overpowering  desire  in  the  heart  of  man  to  per- 
petuate the  deeds  of  one  of  his  fellows.  In  his  Principles  of  Biography , England’s 
greatest  master  in  the  art,  Sidney  Lee,  holds  that  “biography  exists  to  satisfy 
a natural  instinct  in  man — the  commemorative  instinct — the  universal  desire 
to  keep  alive  the  memories  of  those  who  by  character  and  exploits  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  from  the  mass  of  mankind”  (p.  9).  Lee  would  have  us, 
therefore,  write  only  the  Lives  of  those  whose  character  and  exploits  have  war- 
ranted their  tradition  to  posterity. 


This  distinction  is  not  very  helpful  post  factum,  for  ecclesiastical  Lives  lie 
as  thick  as  autumn  leaves  on  ecclesiastical  reading  tables.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Church  history  faces  a difficulty  here;  if  the  test  of  character  and 
exploits  were  to  be  rigidly  applied  to  Church  leaders,  there  would  be  a rather 
shadowy  justification  for  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  Lives  written  thus  far.  The 
problem  becomes  more  complicated  when  we  consider  that  to  allow  the  biog- 
rapher to  apply  his  own  self-made  canon  of  exclusion  to  any  member  of  the 
hierarchy  in  a given  country  would  rob  the  Church  historian  of  a later  day  of 
much  of  his  best  material.  If  Ciacconius  had  applied  the  rule  of  character  and 
exploits  in  his  Vitae  et  res  gestae  Pontificum  Romanorum  et  S.  R,  E.  Cardinalium 
ah  initio  nascentis  Ecdesiae  usque  ad  Clementem  IX,  his  work  could  not  be  listed 
by  Pastor  in  his  History  of  the  Popes  as  a source  of  first  value. 


On  the  principle:  qui  focit  per  alium , facit  per  se,  one  would  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  at  least  every  bishop  should  have  his  biography,  since  around  him 
and  through  his  haute  direction , all  work  of  the  diocese  centers  and  develops.  To 
respect  the  memory  of  a prelate  whose  episcopate  has  left  its  impress,  however 
faint,  on  the  diocese  over  which  he  rules,  is  by  most  ecclesiastics  considered 
sufficient  warrant  for  writing  his  biography.  The  ordinary  belief  is  that  as  a 
Governor  in  the  Church,  a Chief  Shepherd  of  the  Flock,  a Husbandman  in  the 
Vineyard,  an  Alter  Christus  to  his  priests,  the  bishop  of  a diocese  has  had  op- 
portunities of  strengthening  Catholic  life  and  action  within  his  jurisdiction  and 
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of  placing  the  progress  of  his  diocese  abreast  of  the  universal  Church.  His 
character  may  be  comparable  to  the  best  men  of  his  time;  his  exploits  may  be  of 
such  a kind  that  the  nation  itself  feels  that  he  is  as  large  a factor  in  national 
progress  as  in  church  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  his  character  and  his  ex- 
ploits may  be  the  opposite.  His  life  may  have  been  spent,  in  dir  Stille , in  building 
up  the  broken  walls  of  a diocese,  the  shattered  bonds  of  unity  among  his  people, 
the  weakened  spirit  of  concord  with  those  of  other  faiths.  But  the  question 
whether  he  should  have  the  narrative  of  his  labors  written  for  posterity  cannot 
be  judged  by  the  same  rule  as  one  applies  to  men  in  the  world.  In  reality,  owing 
to  the  close  dependence  of  American  Church  history  upon  biographical  narra- 
tive, each  diocese  should  have  an  accurate,  complete,  and  official  biographical 
series  of  the  bishops  who  have  ruled  it  in  the  past. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  biographical  technique,  what  should  be  said  about 
the  rule  so  strongly  emphasized  by  the  editors  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography:  namely,  biographical  independence  of  ethics,  history,  and  science? 
Should  ecclesiastical  biography  be  autonomous  in  design  and  in  treatment? 
“Biography,”  Lee  writes/* must  resolutely  preserve  its  independence  of  three  im- 
posing themes  of  study,  which  are  often  seen  to  compete  for  its  control.  True 
biography  is  no  handmaid  of  ethical  instruction.  Its  purpose  is  not  that  of 
history.  It  does  not  serve  biological  or  anthropological  science.  Any  assistance 
that  biography  renders  these  three  great  interests — ethical,  historical  and 
scientific — should  be  accidental;  such  aid  is  neither  essential  nor  obligatory. 
Biography  rules  a domain  of  its  own;  it  is  autonomous”  {Principles  of  Biography 
p.  6).  The  ecclesiastical  biographer  can  scarcely  accept  exclusion  from  the  field 
of  ethics  and  of  history.  The  student  of  Church  History  welcomed  the  day 
when  what  is  called  genetic  history  or  history  based  upon  the  scientific  method 
of  modern  criticism  began  to  dawn;  but  he  realizes  also  that  the  process  of 
systematic  arrangement  and  examination  of  facts  of  history  does  not  constitute 
a satisfying  ideal.  Whether  or  no  modern  criticism  welcome  the  truth  that  man 
instinctively  desires  to  learn  lessons  for  the  present  from  the  past,  that  truth  is 
too  evident  for  denial.  To  adapt  a passage  from  Devas*  Key  to  the  World's 
Progress:  can  we  not  suffer  the  biographer,  cleric  or  lay,  without  this  prejudgment 
of  the  moral  value  of  his  subject,  to  pursue  his  narrative  in  peace  and  to  allow 
the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves?  But  facts  themselves  are  dumb,  and  a 
biographer  is  no  purveyor  of  an  indiscriminate  collection  of  facts;  he  is  no  scien- 
tific chronicler,  but  precisely  one  whose  narrative  is  the  fruit  of  a process  of 
reasoning.  For  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  recorded  facts,  oftentimes  a confused 
and  unintelligent  heap,  he  must  select  what  is  pertinent,  relevant,  important, 
and  characteristic.  No  gazing  at  facts  will  provide  the  biographer  with  what 
may  be  called  a theoretical  anticipation  of  the  lesson  his  Life  will  produce  upon 
the  reader.  Before  he  enters  the  labyrinth  of  a man’s  life,  he  must  have  a lamp 
to  guide  him. 

That  lamp  should  be  lighted  by  the  steady  flame  of  edification.  This  must 
be  admitted  at  the  outset;  unless  the  ecclesiastical  biographer  accept  this  apriori 
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standard,  his  work  will  be  useless.  That  he  will,  thereby,  cut  himself  off  from  his 
fellows  in  the  field  of  critical  history  does  not  always  follow,  for  everything  will 
depend  upon  his  treatment  of  his  subject.  There  are  two  problems  in  the 
manner  of  edification — how  much  can  be  told  and  how  should  it  be  told . The 
Church  has  always  been  jealous  of  panegyric,  and  no  biography  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic will  receive  her  Imprimatur  unless  the  author  preface  his  work  with  the 
now  familiar  disavowal: 

It  only  remains  to  submit  all  that  is  here  written  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  and  to  declare  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  Urban  VIII,  and  of 
other  Popes,  that  only  human  authority  is  here  ascribed  to  the  facts  related  and 
to  the  appellations  indicating  sanctity  used  in  regard  to  the  subject,  etc. 

How  much  can  be  told?  Platzhoff  in  his  Theorie  der  Biographic  says  rather 
succinctly : “Das  Ideal  des  Biographen  sei  jene  heitere  Weise  . . . der  Gules 
sieht,  wo  er  kann,  Bases,  wo  er  muss,  der  als  Mensch  von  Menschen  zu  Menschen 
redet.”  The  classic  example  of  suppression  in  modern  Catholic  biography  is 
that  which  occurred  in  the  publication  of  Purcell's  Manning . An  equally  classic 
example  of  inclusion  is  Snead-Cox's  Life  of  Cardinal  Vaughan . The  biographer 
saw  his  difficulty  and  met  it  nobly: 

Then  the  question  came:  Was  it  right  to  put  out  in  print  the  private  out- 
pourings of  these  intimate  and  spiritual  diaries?  It  may  be  said  at  once  there 
are  things  given  in  these  volumes  which  I know  the  Cardinal,  in  his  life-time, 
would — well,  have  cut  off  his  hand  rather  than  allow  to  be  published.  But 
ought  that  certainty  to  have  been  decisive  against  publication  now?  Or,  rather, 
should  not  the  question  shape  itself  in  this  fashion — Would  Cardinal  Vaughan 
now  wish  withheld  from  the  world  anything  he  had  done,  or  thought,  or  suffered, 
the  knowledge  of  which  could  make  for  good,  or  serve  for  a help,  or  an  example, 
or  an  inspiration,  to  anyone?  That  question  seemed  to  me  to  answer  itself. 

Snead-Cox  could  add  in  all  truthfulness:  “If  I have  not  been  candid,  I am 
without  excuse";  on  the  same  principle  Baronius  states  in  his  Annales:  Nihil 
veritas  erubescit,  nisi  solumnodo  abscondi ! 


The  problem  of  truthfulness  is  undoubtedly  not  to  be  solved  apart  from  that 
of  opportuneness.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  had  said  somewhere  that  no 
man’s  life  ought  to  be  published  till  twenty  years  after  his  death.  Time  softens 
many  things,  if  not  all,  in  human  life,  and  its  passage  brings  a better  and  clearer 
perspective.  “A  contemporary  can  never  judge  as  the  historian  a hundred  years 
after  the  fact  judges,  but  the  contemporary  view  has  also  its  place,  and  it  may  be 
really  nearer  to  the  living  truth  than  is  the  conclusion  formed  when  the  past  is 
cold  and  remote  and  the  actors  are  dead  long  ago”  (Thayer,  Theodore  Roosevelt , 
p.  xi.  New  York,  1920). 

Manning  had  a horror  of  seeing  his  own  Life  in  print  before  his  death.  “To 
write  my  life,  while  I am  still  alive,”  he  said,  “is  like  putting  me  into  my  coffin 
before  I am  dead.”  How  long  an  interested  public  should  wait  is  a much  de- 
bated question;  but  certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  once  the  biographer 
begins  his  work,  he  should  be  dominated  by  the  determination  to  tell  the  truth. 
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Not  that  he  needs  to  enter  the  sacred  tabernacle  of  a man’s  heart,  as  the  jaunty 
Purcell  has  done,  with  an  irresponsible  wish  to  suppress  nothing,  as  he  tells  us  in 
the  Life  of  Manning  (Vol.  i,  p.  vii).  Discrimination  is  as  much  a part  of  truth- 
telling as  truth  itself,  for  it  is  always  more  easy  to  deal  with  the  dead  and  buried 
past  than  with  the  events  and  actors  of  our  own  days.  Some  Lives  should  be 
left  to  the  care  of  posterity,  which  can  see  them  with  clearer  eyes  and  judge 
them  more  fairly.  The  sanctities  of  life  are  not  to  be  violated,  the  living  are  not 
to  be  wounded,  the  dead  are  not  to  be  wronged — in  the  interests  of  truth,  for 
truth  in  that  case  becomes  selfish  and  domineering. 


Faber  says  somewhere  in  his  letters  that  every  man  has  many  biographies 
running  in  parallel  lines  in  his  life.  To  tell  the  story  of  the  whole  man  requires 
a profound  appreciation  of  the  task  in  hand  and  a religious  respect  for  the  dead. 
We  have  indeed  departed  from  the  biographical  canon  laid  down  by  Wordsworth 
that  we  should  shield  a man  by  shrinking  from  the  truth: 

Silence  is  a privilege  of  the  grave,  a right  to  the  departed;  let  him,  therefore, 
who  infringes  that  right,  by  speaking  publicly  of,  for,  or  against,  those  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves,  take  heed  that  he  opens  not  his  mouth  without 
a sufficient  sanction.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum , is  a rule  in  which  these  senti- 
ments have  been  pushed  to  an  extreme  that  proves  how  deeply  humanity  is 
interested  in  maintaining  them. 


But  once  begun — once  this  sufficient  sanction  is  present — the  biographer  must 
reveal  to  us  the  man  himself — the  whole  man.  This  Capecelatro  holds  to  be  the 
chief  defect  of  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  biographers,  in  that  they  are  wanting 
in  the  proper  order  of  development  and  in  historical  description  of  the  whole 
inner  life  of  their  subjects  ( Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri , Vol.  i,  p.  xiii).  In  a little 
known  treatise  on  historical  method,  the  Preface  to  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (t.  i,  p. 
xxxii),  the  rule  of  biographical  candidness  is  given  as  follows:  Profiteor  me  quae 
de  Sanctis  tradita  litter  is  repererim  dare,  nihil  assuere,  nihil  mutare,nihil  meopte 
ingenio  emendare,  nihil  praecidere,  integra  omnia  et  inviolata  afferre,  quoad 
possum. 

We  have  a right  indeed  to  expect  that  the  ecclesiastical  biographer  will  give 
us — by  a judicious  choice  and  detail  of  particular  actions  and  episodes  in  the 
life  of  his  subject — a living  image  of  his  hero.  The  truth  must  not  be  deformed 
to  meet  the  unreasonable  wish  of  those  who  hold  it  in  fear.  At  best,  life  presents 
a tangled  skein,  good  and  ill  juxtaposed,  and  a truthful  picture  of  a life  lived 
in  dem  Strom  der  Well  can  alone  satisfy  the  canons  of  modern  historical  criticism. 
To  bury  our  subject  under  a load  of  platitudes  is  part  of  that  idealized  biography 
which  has  long  since  passed  out.  We  desiderate  a living  image  of  the  subject, 
walking,  talking,  breathing,  sighing,  weeping,  laughing,  as  was  his  wont  in  life. 
“ Se  r E vangelista  non  ha  celato  il  peccato  e la  caduta  del  Guida  ” — Purcell  quotes 
this  rather  gleefully  as  one  of  Leo  XHTs  statements  to  Manning — “perch6 
dobbiamo  noi  celare  il  peccato  di  vescovi  ed  altri  personaggi?”  (Vol.  ii,  p.  755) . 
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The  biographer's  work  falls  into  two  departments,  we  are  told  by  Wilfrid 
Ward,  the  biographer  of  four  eminent  Englishmen — his  own  father.  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  Cardinal  Newman.  In  his  Last  Lectures  (New 
York,  1918),  the  distinguished  essayist  enters  into  the  problem  of  the  Nature 
and  Limits  of  Character  Study , and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  biographer  must 
first  study  all  available  material  in  order  to  make  his  own  idea  of  his  subject  quite 
complete.  He  must  then  attempt  as  an  artist  to  present  the  picture  which  has 
been  formed  in  his  own  mind  from  the  whole  material,  by  choosing  for  publica- 
tion a convincing  selection  from  that  material.  “This,”  he  says,  “is  the  only  true 
method  of  biography  . . . the  biographer  must  study  all  and  use  at  his  dis- 
cretion whatever  serves  best  for  a convincing  picture.  That  must  be  his  sole 
principle  in  selection  ” (p.  158).  Mr.  Ward  defines  the  principal  kinds  of  material 
at  the  disposal  of  the  biographer  as:  (1)  Letters,  (2)  recorded  conversation,  (3) 
diaries  and  autobiographies,  (4)  the  reminiscences  of  friends,  (5)  incidental  self- 
revelations in  works  already  published  (p.  175). 


Wilfrid  Ward’s  brief  article,  Candour  in  Biography , begins  with  the  ad- 
mission that  “the  careful  student  who  wishes  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of 
a given  character  should  see  the  whole  available  evidence.  The  suppression  of 
the  ‘astute’  or  the  ‘timid’  are  so  far  prejudicial  to  perfect  truth  and  accuracy. 
I go  a step  further,  and  do  not  care  to  dispute  that,  apart  from  letters  unintel- 
ligible or  misleading,  without  explanation  of  their  circumstances,  the  public 
may,  in  the  long  run,  form  the  truer  impression  of  a man  from  a very  liberal  pub- 
lication of  his  letters.” 
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FRANCISCAN  EXPLORATION  OF  CALIFORNIA 

INTRODUCTORY 

Never-ending  interest  attaches  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
conquest  of  California  by  the  eighteenth  century  Spaniards  whose 
sword  and  cross  gave  the  Pacific  coastline  into  the  power  of 
Church  and  State.  The  story  has  been  told  and  re-told  by  writers 
whose  number  and  points  of  view  are  almost  legion.  There  yet 
remains  to  be  told,  in  a single  consecutive  narrative,  the  story  of 
the  part  played  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis 
in  the  pioneer  work  of  exploration  which  made  known  the  lands 
that  were  held  and  the  peoples  that  were  brought  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Church.  Always  efficient  coadjutors,  and  in  many 
cases  initiators,  of  the  work  undertaken,  the  members  of  this 
Order  have  made  for  themselves  a large  place  in  the  history  of 
California  in  particular,  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  general. 

The  limitations  set  for  this  paper  are  in  a degree  artificial.  To 
confine  attention  to  the  exploration  of  a single  state  would  be 
perhaps  in  no  other  case  save  that  of  Texas,  as  feasible  anywhere 
else  as  in  that  of  California.  The  lands  sought  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan explorers  within  our  present  confines  are  a geographical 
unit.  To  the  east  of  California,  exploration  concerned  an  area 
still  distinct  in  many  essentials.  The  great  land  of  New  Mexico 
had  a separate  history  and  administration,  and  was  never  closely 
assimilated  with  California  under  either  Spain  or  Mexico.  To 
the  west,  the  great  coastal  sea-voyages,  reaching  far  beyond  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  were  directed  chiefly 
toward  adding  to  the  Spanish  crown  a territory  which  was  never 
“California”  after  the  occupation  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey, 
was  held  only  for  a very  brief  span  of  years,  and  was  not  so 
distinctively  the  field  of  Franciscan  interest  as  was  the  coast 
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as  far  as  San  Francisco.  The  present  narrative  is,  therefore, 
limited  to  the  briefest  possible  account  of  the  background  of 
history  which  made  possible  the  occupation  of  California  in  1769, 
with  a more  ample  relation  of  the  actual  explorations  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  notable  chain  of  missions, 
from  their  inception  down  to  the  final  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
spread  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A continuous  story  of  this  explora- 
tion has  never  been  told,  and  its  later  phases  have  had  especially 
scant  attention.  This  narrative  will,  perhaps  then,  render  a 
service  to  charity  and  continuity,  and  will  make  evident  the  dura- 
ble side-products  of  Franciscan  evangelical  activities,  especially 
their  contribution  to  early  geographical  knowledge  of  the  State, 
its  nomenclature  and  ethnology. 

THE  FIRST  STEPS 

The  progress  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  “famous  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco” was  from  Mexico  City  as  a base,  and  was  made  by  slow 
and.  painful  stages  through  a period  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  the  time  when  Cortes  razed  the  city  of  Tenoch- 
titl&n.  He  advanced  the  colors  of  Spain  along  the  western  coast 
from  Zacatula  (founded  1522)  to  Colima.  Nufio  de  Guzm&n 
swept  northwestward,  between  1529  and  1531,  into  Sinaloa  with 
a large  force,  adding  a great  territory  which,  though  never 
occupied  in  absolute  peace  for  many  years  at  a time,  nevertheless 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  king.  In  1536,  the  romantic  story 
of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  confirmed  by  the  Franciscan  Niza,  brought 
about  the  stupendous  undertaking  of  Coronado  in  1540  by  which 
New  Mexico  was  reached  by  way  of  Sonora.  Cooperating  with 
Coronado  was  Alarcdn,  who  ascended  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  Melchior  Diaz,  who,  march- 
ing through  Sonora,  reached  that  stream  over  the  path  later  trod 
by  Father  Kino,  the  Jesuit,  and  Fray  Francisco  Garces,  the  Fran- 
ciscan. Spanish  continental  exploration  into  the  northwest  had 
thus  early  met  the  great  life  barrier  of  the  Colorado  Desert, 
but  for  the  interposition  of  which  progress  into  California  would 
have  been  as  easy  and  as  rapid  as  the  extension  of  the  king’s 
domain  throughout  the  present  cornucopia-shaped  land  of  Mexico. 

To  recount  how  the  steps  of  this  advance  to  the  Primeria 
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were  made  by  the  patient  toil  of  religious  and  miner  and  settler 
would  be  tedious,  sketched  in  barest  outline.  Over  the  northern 
lands,  whither  mines  and  grazing  lands  enticed  the  secular  Span- 
iards in  growingly  significant  numbers,  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
was  carried  by  the  labors  of  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  Domi- 
nicans. The  Kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  created  by  1531  and 
embracing  the  early  conquests  of  Cort6s,  Guzm&n,  and  their 
successors,  was  gathered  spiritually  under  the  mitre  of  the  bishop 
of  Michoac&n  as  early  as  1537.  A new  bishopric  and  audiencia 
were  formed  in  this  kingdom  in  1544  and  1548  respectively. 
Outside  the  pale  of  reduced  Christendom  lay  the  present  territory 
of  Sinaloa,  which  was  entered  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1591,  and 
reduced  in  the  main  by  1678.  This  Order  extended  its  labors 
into  Sonora  during  the  seventeenth  century  along  the  Sonora 
River  valley,  thence  pushing  into  Pimerfa  Alta  proper,  between 
the  Altar  and  Gila  rivers,  in  1687.  In  the  northernmost  of  these 
missions  was  Father  Francisco  Eusebio  Kino,  at  Dolores,  on  an 
upper  branch  of  the  Sonora.  In  1700,  he  founded  San  Xavier 
del  Bac,  across  the  divide,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  River  valley  of 
Arizona.  This  affluent  of  the  Gila  River  afforded  an  easier 
avenue  of  progress  northward  than  the  desert  lands  to  the  west. 
Exploration  from  this  point  by  the  Jesuits,  though  notable,  bore 
no  actual  fruit  in  temporal  conquests  until  after  the  Franciscans 
had  taken  over  the  field  in  1769. 

LOWER  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  EARLY  COAST  VOYAGES 

Meantime,  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  had  been  growing. 
The  early  voyages  under  the  auspices  of  Cortes,  by  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza  to  27°  by  his  reckoning,  that  of  his  second  ship  as  far 
as  Culiacan,  by  Diego  Becerro  and  Fortun  Ximenez  to  the  tip 
of  Lower  California,  by  Cortes  himself  over  much  the  same 
waters  as  his  lieutenants,  and  by  Francisco  de  Ulloa  to  30°, 
had  given  a general  knowledge  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the 
coasts  of  the  peninsula,  as  had  the  Alarcon  voyage  already 
referred  to. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  these  pioneers  came  the  Cabrillo- 
Ferrelo  discoveries  in  1542,  of  the  coast  beyond  the  fortieth 
parallel,  leaving  at  least  a tradition  which  was  to  be  rendered 
more  certain  by  the  voyages  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino  in  1600  and 
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1602.  His  explorations  bore  fruit  in  a chart  of  the  coast  which 
was  for  a long  time  outside  the  knowledge  of  writers  on  the 
Pacific  voyages.1  The  Vizcaino  voyages  gave  to  the  coast  the 
names  San  Diego  (Cabrillo’s  San  Miguel),  Monterey,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a number  of  names  of  headlands,  which  were  recorded 
in  the  N avigacidn  especulativa  of  Cabrera  Bueno,  and  preserved 
thus  to  the  interest  of  the  eighteenth  century  conquerors.  Iter- 
ated insistently  in  their  plans  for  the  actual  occupation  of  the 
early  discoveries  when  impetus  thereto  had  been  given  from 
without  by  the  proximate  arrival  of  foreign  competitors,  these 
names  were  practically  all  that  remained  as  common  knowledge 
concerning  California.  They  served,  however,  to  beckon  the 
desire  of  the  statesmen  who  desired  the  northern  lands. 

The  leaders  possessed  knowledge,  no  doubt,  of  the  difficult 
terrain  to  be  crossed  between  Sonora  and  California;  they  assur- 
edly had  information  concerning  the  explorations  of  Father  Garces 
in  the  basin  of  the  Colorado;  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  Lower 
California  instead  of  Sonora  was  used  as  a base  for  the  first  land 
expeditions  to  Vizcaino’s  San  Diego  and  Monterey.  It  was 
nearer  by  many  leagues,  and  had  the  advantage  of  no  great  rivers 
to  cross,  with  no  Apaches  to  hang  on  the  flanks  of  the  marchers. 

Since  the  days  of  Cortes,  the  peninsula  had  been  the  objective 
of  numerous  pearl-fishing  enterprises  from  across  the  Gulf.  The 
exploiters  included  Casanate,  Atondo,  Iturbe,  Cardona,  and 
Ortega.  The  latter  made  a third  attempt  at  permanent  settle- 
ment, but  Lower  California  became  the  field  of  Jesuit  missionary 
work  in  1697  only,  following  interest  inspired  by  Kino  in  Salva- 
tierra,  Ugarte,  and  their  companions  from  the  mainland  missions. 
During  the  brief  Jesuit  tenure,  until  1767,  there  were  founded 
some  nineteen  missions  extending  northward  to  Santa  Maria, 
which  was  one  of  the  fifteen  existing  missions  taken  over  by  the 
Franciscans  upon  the  Jesuit  expulsion  in  the  year  just  men- 
tioned. These  establishments  were  made  the  base  for  the  first 
expedition  to  the  north.  They  were  so  used  only  temporarily, 
because  they  were  practically  denuded  for  the  first  effort,  and 


1 The  chart  was  faithfully  reproduced  by  Enrico  Martinez,  cosmographer  of  the 
expedition,  for  the  archives  in  Spain.  Facsimile  reproductions  of  the  Martinez 
sketches  are  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 
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movement  therefrom  depended  upon  the  perilous  Gulf  voyage 
from  the  Sonora  coast. 

THE  PENINSULA  AS  A POINT  OF  DEPARTURE 
In  the  year  following  the  installation  of  the  Fernandine 
Franciscans  in  the  missions  of  the  peninsula,  the  somnolent  inter- 
est of  Spain  was  aroused  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  nor- 
thern coast  to  forestall  Russian  advances  southward  from  the  fur- 
trading posts  which  had  been  established  following  the  dis- 
coveries by  Behring  and  Tcherikov  between  1741  and  1765. 
This  interest  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  San  Diego  and  Mon- 
terey by  the  Gdlvez  expeditions  of  1769. 

For  this  purpose  two  land  and  two  sea  expeditions  were  sent. 
The  first  sea  expedition  left  San  Bias  on  the  west  Mexican  coast 
in  the  San  Carlos  on  January  19,  1769,  under  command  of  Vicente 
Vila.  The  vessel  bore  also  Miguel  Costansd  as  cosmographer. 
Fray  Hernando  Parr6n,  and  Pedro  Fages,  lieutenant  of  Cata- 
lonian volunteers.  She  entered  the  port  of  San  Diego  on  April  29, 
having  added  nothing  to  knowledge  of  the  coast.  The  second 
sea  expedition  left  San  Lucas,  Lower  California,  on  February  15, 
in  the  San  Antonio,  under  Juan  Perez,  and  reached  San  Diego 
April  1 1 . On  this  vessel  went  Fathers  J uan  Vizciano  and  Francisco 
G6mez.  She  had  made  a landing  on  and  had  named  Santa  Cruz 
Island,  but  had  added  no  other  knowledge  of  the  new  coast. 

The  two  land  expeditions  went  up  the  peninsula.  The  first, 
under  Captain  Fernando  Rivera  y Moncada,  left  San  Fernando 
Velicatd  on  March  24,  numbering  among  its  members  Father 
Juan  Crespi  and  Jose  Cafiizares.  It  arrived  at  San  Diego  May 
14,  having  traveled  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  leagues.* 

The  second  land  expedition,  under  Gaspar  de  Portold,  follow- 
ing the  track  of  Rivera  on  May  15,  reached  San  Diego  in  small 
detachments,  the  last  of  which  arrived  on  July  1,  Father  Junipero 
Serra  among  its  members.  Almost  six  months  had  been  con- 
sumed in  transporting  four  groups  of  men  a distance  of  not  over 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Of  the  original  expeditionaries 
many  had  died  of  scurvy  and  exposure,  and  many  more  were  to 
succumb.  An  entire  year  had  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of 

* Crespi,  Fr.  Juan,  Primera  eepedicion  de  tierra  al  descubrimiento  del  puerto  de 
San  Diego , in  Pal6u,  Noticias  de  la  Nueva  California  (1874),  Vol.  ii,  pp.  93-149. 
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preparations  in  Lower  California,  and  more  than  two  since  the 
inception  of  the  project  by  Gdlvez  and  Croix  in  Mexico  City. 

THE  FIRST  JOURNEY  TO  MONTEREY 

At  San  Diego  it  was  found  that  lack  of  sailors  from  losses 
impeded  further  sea  progress.  The  San  Antonio  was  therefore 
sent  back  for  new  supplies  and  men,  while  about  forty  persons, 
including  the  physically  unfit,  some  soldiers,  and  Father  Serra, 
remained  at  San  Diego  and  founded  the  mission  there  on  July  16, 
at  a spot  called  by  the  natives  Cosoy,  later  called  Old  Town. 
On  July  14,  Portola  set  out  upon  his  search  for  Monterey,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  leagues  distant,  where  he  was  to  found  a 
presidio  and  mission  to  be  called  San  Carlos.* 

* Crespi,  Fr.  Juan,  Vi  age  de  la  espedicion  de  tierra  a Monterey.  In  Pal6u, 
Noticias  de  la  Nueva  California , Vol.  ii,  pp.  100-208. 

PortolA,  Gasper,  Diario  del  triage  que  haze  por  tierra  Don  Gaapar  de  Portold, 
capitan  de  dr  agones  del  Regimiento  de  Espafia , Govern  ador  de  Californios , d los  puertos 
de  San  Francisco  y Monterrey  . . . MS.,  1770.  Printed  with  translation  by  the 

Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  in  its  Publications , Vol.  i,  No.  3,  Berkeley,  1909. 

Costans6,  Miguel,  Diario  historico  de  los  triages  de  mar  y tierra , hechos  al  norte 
de  la  California  de  orden  del  Excelentlsimo  ScHor  Marquis  de  Croix , virrey , governador , 
y capitan  general  de  la  Nueva  Espafia  . . . Mexico,  1770.  An  English  transla- 

tion by  William  Reveley  with  the  title,  An  historical  journal  of  the  expeditions  by 
sea  and  land  to  the  north  of  California  . . . appeared  in  London,  1790.  Both 

Spanish  and  English  versions  were  printed  by  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History 
in  its  Publications , Vol.  i.  No.  4,  1910. 

Costans6,  Miguel,  Diario  del  triage  de  tierra  hecho  al  norte  de  la  California  . . . 

1770.  Printed  with  translation  by  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  in  its 
Publications , Vol.  2,  No.  4,  1911. 

Estracto  de  noticias  del  puerto  de  Monterrey , de  la  mission  y presidio  que  se  han 
establecido  en  el  con  la  denominacion  de  San  Carlos , y del  sucesso  de  las  dos  expediciones 
de  mar  y tierra  que  a estefin  se  despacharon  en  el  aHo  proximo  anterior  de  1769.  Mexico, 
1770.  Two  editions  published  with  same  place  and  date.  Reprinted  in  Pal6u, 
Relacion  historica  de  la  trida  ...  del  Venerable  Padre  . . . Serra  (1787), 

pp.  108-12,  and  with  translation  in  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  Publica- 
tions, Vol.  1,  No.  2,  1909. 

Faces,  Pedro,  Continuation  y suplemento  a los  dos  impresos  que  de  orden  de  este 
superior  govierno  han  corrido:  el  uno  con  el  titulo  de  “Extracto  de  noticias  del  puerto 
de  Monterrey,’ * su  fecha  16  de  Agosto  de  1770;  y el  otro  titulado  “Diario  histdrico  de 
los  viajes  de  mar  y tierra  hechos  al  norte  de  California,”  su  fecha  24  Octubre  del 
mismo  afio.  Ease  y presenta  esta  relacion  por  superior  mandato  de  su  Excelencia  el 
Seftor  Virrey  actual  de  estos  reynos,  Don  Antonio  Maria  Bucareli  y Urstia,  el  capitan  de 
infanteria  de  la  Compafiia  Franca  de  Voluntarios  de  Catalufla , y comandante  militar 
que  ha  sido  de  los  nuevos  establecimientos  en  aquellas  provincias , Don  Pedro  Fages. 
Mexico,  November  20,  1775.  Mexico,  Museo  Nacional,  Documentos  relativos  d las 
misiones  de  Californios,  folio  series,  Vol.  4.  Listed  in  Bolton,  Guide,  p.  201. 
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Portol&’s  party  traversed  the  route  later  designated  the 
Camino  Real  or  main  highway.  The  journey  was  made  practi- 
cally by  following  the  course  of  the  coast  northward.4  The  first 
point  of  interest  was  that  christened  San  Juan  Capistrano,  the 
future  site  of  San  Luis  Rey  Mission.  On  July  28,  the  explorers 
crossed  the  Santa  Ana  River,  naming  it  Jestis  de  los  Temblores 
to  commemorate  earthquakes  there  experienced.  The  San  Ga- 
briel Valley  they  named  San  Miguel;  through  it  they  passed 
northwest  to  the  Los  Angeles  River,  on  which  they  camped 
near  the  site  of  the  modern  city  on  the  day  of  the  Grand  Pardon  of 
Assisi.  Going  then  through  the  pass  into  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley, they  traversed  it  in  five  days  until,  passing  through  the 
Santa  Susana  Mountains,  perhaps  by  way  of  Tapo  Pass,  they 
reached  and  named  the  Santa  Clara  River.  This  stream  they 
marched  down  for  five  days  to  a place  they  named  Asuncidn, 
later  the  location  of  San  Buenaventura  Mission.* 

On  August  18,  the  party  was  at  Laguna  de  la  Concepcidn, 
where  Santa  Barbara  Mission  was  later  founded.  Passing  along 
the  Channel,  the  Spaniards  were  struck  by  the  culture  of  the 
Indians  there,  and  wrote  into  their  diaries  some  of  the  most 
valuable  accounts  extant  of  those  vanished  peoples.  A name 
which  Portold  gave  to  an  island  in  a lagoon  some  ten  miles  west 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Mescaltitan,  still  survives. 

On  August  28,  a camp  above  Point  Concepcion  was  named 
Los  Pedemales,  from  the  flints  there  picked  up.  Crossing  the 
Santa  Inez  River  dry-shod  over  a sand-bank  at  its  mouth,  they 
reached  Point  Sal,  turned  inland  to  avoid  the  sand-dunes  of  the 
beach,  and  reached  Oso  Flaco,  the  name  of  which  yet  preserves 
the  memory  of  their  meeting  here  a lean  bear.  Passing  through 
the  village  of  a chief  who  had  a huge  tumor  on  his  neck,  the  sol- 
diers named  it  the  Rancheria  del  Buch6n  from  that  circum- 
stance. The  name  still  lingers  to  designate  several  local  points. 

Printed  in  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages , Vol.  ci,  pp.  143-82,  311-47  (1844),  as 
Voyage  en  Californie. 

4 H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  California , Vol.  i,  pp.  142-6,  prints  a list  of  places 
mentioned  in  Crespi’s  Diary , with  distances,  bearings,  and  latitudes.  There  are 
also  notes  from  the  return  trip  from  Faces*  Continuation,  and  comments  by  Ban- 
croft. See  Z.  S.  Eld  redoe.  The  march  of  Portold  and  the  log  of  the  San  Carlos , 1909. 

1 The  diaries  of  the  first  expedition  are  for  the  most  part  silent  as  to  native  place- 
names,  a feature  in  which  they  contrast  to  a degree  with  the  diaries  of  the  nineteenth 
century  explorations. 
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Now  going  up  San  Luis  Creek  and  camping  on  the  present 
site  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  they  went  on  into  the  canyon  still  called 
the  Cafiada  de  los  Osos,  in  which  the  soldiers  had  one  of  their 
first  experiences  fighting  California  bears  on  horseback.  The 
difficulties  of  canyon  traveling  were  now  exchanged  for  those 
of  swampy  lands  about  Morro  Bay,  and  again,  the  way  was 
cut  off  by  the  Santa  Lucfa  Mountains,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
wandered,  seventeen  of  them  sick  with  scurvy,  until  they  emerged 
by  way  of  the  Arroyo  Seco  near  Paso  Robles  on  September  26. 
They  named  the  glen  the  Cafiada  del  Palo  Cafdo  because  they 
found  here  Indians  living  in  the  open  air  under  a fallen  tree. 
They  camped  at  a river  which  many  thought  was  the  famed 
Carmelo.  It  has  borne  in  turn  the  names  San  Elizario,  Santa 
Delfina,  Rio  de  Monterey,  and  Salinas,  by  the  last  of  which  it  is 
now  known. 

It  proved  their  best  course  to  the  sea,  near  which,  from  the 
sound,  they  knew  themselves  to  be  on  September  SO,  and  felt 
sure  they  had  passed  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Lucia  and  must  be 
near  the  longed-for  port  of  Monterey.  Exploration  for  it  was  now 
in  order.  PortolA  sent  Rivera  south  to  search,  while  he,  Crespi, 
and  Costansd  from  a hill  saw  Afio  Nuevo  and  Pinos  points,  which 
from  their  landfalls  should  have  inclosed  Monterey  Bay,  but 
the  waters  there  seen  did  not  answer  the  description.  Per- 
plexed, the  leaders  decided  to  go  on,  after  some  farther  explora- 
tion. On  October  8,  they  crossed  the  Pajaro  River,  and  on 
the  seventeenth,  the  San  Lorenzo,  near  the  present  site  of  Santa 
Cruz.  On  the  twentieth,  they  had  reached  Point  Afio  Nuevo, 
where  they  rested  two  days,  Portold  and  Rivera  now  being 
among  the  sick. 

Passing  northwestward,  the  explorers  camped  on  Gazos 
Creek;  then,  passing  Point  Afio  Nuevo,  they  crossed  San  Gregorio 
and  Purisima  creeks,  coming  to  the  Rancheria  de  las  Pulgas, 
where  the  fleas  in  some  deserted  huts  caused  such  diversion  that 
the  name  has  clung  to  a well-known  land  grant  in  the  region. 
On  October  28,  the  party  was  at  Halfmoon  Bay.  The  Montara 
Mountains,  ending  in  sharp  cliffs,  impeded  further  progress  up 
the  peninsula,  though  the  waters  beyond  had  been  identified  as 
Vizcaino’s  San  Francisco  Bay,  beyond  which  was  Point  Reyes, 
which,  with  Point  Afio  Nuevo,  incloses  the  Gulf  of  the  Farallones. 
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The  application  of  the  name  San  Francisco  to  these  waters, 
combined  with  the  interposition  of  the  bay  now  so  named,  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  ensuing  exploration  which  was  made 
during  the  next  few  years. 

While  the  troop  rested,  Ortega  was  sent  out  to  find  a path 
to  Point  Reyes.  He  returned,  reporting  his  progress  cut  off  by 
the  mouth  of  an  inlet  which  had  been  seen  from  the  ridge  of  the 
peninsula  by  members  of  the  party  left  behind. 

Now  the  expeditionaries  left  the  ocean  side,  turned  into  the 
mountains  in  sight  of  the  bay,  and  went  southeast  for  two  days, 
the  bay  at  their  left  hidden  by  intervening  hills.  Emerging 
from  the  Cafiada  de  San  Andres,  which  they  had  followed,  they 
came  out  upon  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  spreading  away  from  the 
head  of  the  bay.  Then  they  went  east  to  a swift  arroyo  now 
called  San  Francisquito  Creek. 

Ortego  was  now  sent  out  again  to  see  whether  he  could  make 
his  way  to  Point  Reyes  by  the  east  bay  shore.  Going  on  No- 
vember seventh,  and  returning  on  the  tenth,  Ortega  reported 
the  country  impassable  for  the  expedition.  He  had  seen  an 
estuary,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  Carquines  Strait,  as 
Eldredge  thought,  as  will  presently  appear.* 

After  consultation,  the  explorers  now  determined  to  return 
to  Point  Pinos  and  renew  the  search  for  Monterey  from  there. 
Doing  so,  they  camped  at  Carmelo  Bay  on  November  28.  Having 
failed  to  identify  the  port,  they  set  their  cross  on  a little  road- 
stead with  a writing  in  a bottle  at  its  foot.  Another  cross  was 
planted  on  Monterey  Bay  itself,  and  then,  on  December  11,  the 
disappointed  discoverers  re-ascended  the  Salinas  River  on  their 
way  to  San  Diego.  The  return  route  was  much  the  same  as  the 
one  over  which  they  had  come  except  through  the  Santa  Susana 
Mountains,  where  they  left  the  Santa  Clara,  went  over  into  San 
Fernando  Valley,  and  made  their  way  down  the  Los  Angeles 
River.  They  reached  San  Diego  January  24,  1770. 

There  the  San  Antonio  had  arrived;  Captain  Vila,  hearing  the 
details  of  their  search,  said  that  Monterey  was  surely  at  the  spot 
where  the  second  cross  had  been  erected.  On  April  16.  the  San 
Antonio  sailed  for  Monterey  with  Fray  Junlpero,  Costansd, 

9 The  March  of  Portold  and  the  Log  of  the  San  Carlos , pp.  29  and  41,  notes. 
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Prat,  and  a store  of  supplies.  On  the  next  day  Portold,  Fages, 
Crespi,  and  their  soldiers  set  out  anew  for  the  unfound  port. 

This  second  party  followed  the  previous  route  back,  and 
arrived  at  the  roadstead  under  Point  Pinos  May  24.  On  going 
to  visit  the  cross,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  could  now  see 
clearly  that  they  were  on  the  bay  they  had  previously  visited 
but  had  not  recognized.  The  land  party  was  joined  by  the  San 
Antonio  in  the  bay  on  June  2. 

June  3,  the  pioneers  assembled  under  an  oak,  where  Vizcaino’s 
Carmelites  had  celebrated  Mass  in  1602,  and  founded  the  new 
presidio  and  mission  of  San  Carlos.  On  July  9,  Portold  left 
California  forever  on  the  San  Antonio , placing  the  new  establish- 
ments in  charge  of  Pedro  Fages  as  military  commander. 

Left  to  himself  in  California,  Lieutenant  Fages  in  November 
of  the  same  year  explored  northwestward  from  Monterey  to  La 
Canada  del  Puerto  de  San  Francisco — the  Santa  Clara  Valley — 
continuing  two  days  along  the  east  bay  shore  nearly  to  Alameda. 
The  route  was  followed  later  in  an  exploration  by  Fages  and 
Crespi  in  1772.  Fages,  in  transmitting  his  diary  of  1770  to 
the  viceroy,  says  that  he  went  about  seven  leagues  farther  than 
the  exploradores — Ortega  and  his  companions — had  gone  in  the 
year  previous.  Since  we  know  that  the  1770  expedition  did 
not  pass  the  Estuary  at  Alameda,  it  is  clear  that  the  limits  of 
Ortega’s  1769  trip  were  much  short  of  Mr.  Eldredge’s  estimate. 

THE  FIRST  RECORDED  EASY  BAY  EXPEDITION 

The  1770  expedition,  consisting  of  Fages,  six  soldiers,  and  a 
muleteer,  must  have  been  with  the  consent,  if  not  the  urging,  of 
Serra,  though  no  friar  went  with  it.  The  party  left  Monterey 
November  21,  crossing  a river  after  going  three  leagues,  which 
Fages  called  the  Carmelo  and  said  that  it  had  been  erroneously 
called  the  Monterey.  It  was,  of  course,  the  Salinas. 

On  November  22,  after  going  five  leagues,  they  ascended  a 
hill  from  which  they  saw  a spacious  valley  which  they  entered  the 
day  following.  It  was  the  valley  of  the  Pdjaro  River.  Their 
camp  was  named  the  Parage  de  los  Berrendos,  from  the  antelope 
there. 

Passing  on  through  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  along  the  present 
route  of  the  Coast  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  they 
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camped  on  the  twenty-sixth  at  the  head  of  the  bay  beside  a 
stream  which  may  have  been  either  the  Guadalupe  or  Coyote 
Creek. 

Going  northeast  two  leagues  around  many  branch  estuaries, 
they  passed  through  the  present  Irvington  to  the  Lagoon,  then 
three  leagues  on,  to  what  was  doubtless  Alameda  Creek.  On 
November  28,  four  soldiers  sent  ahead  to  explore  returned  saying 
that  they  had  gone  seven  leagues  and  had  climbed  a hill  from 
which  they  could  not  see  the  end  of  an  estuary  before  them.  They 
had  crossed  two  arroyos,  probably  San  Lorenzo  and  San  Leandro 
creeks.  They  had  also  seen  the  Golden  Gate,  “which  entered 
through  the  bay  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.”7  This  party  could 
not  have  explored  the  east  bay  shore  farther  north  than  the  pres- 
ent town  of  San  Leandro.  The  return  to  Monterey  was  by  the 
route  of  the  outward  journey. 

THE  SECOND  EAST  BAY  EXPLORATION 

An  expedition  inspired  by  Father  Serra,  who  was  disappointed 
at  the  delay  in  founding  San  Buenaventura  because  of  lack  of  sol- 
diers, was  led  to  the  bay  in  1772  by  Fages  and  Father  Crespi. 
The  purpose  was  to  choose  a site  for  the  second  northern  mission. 
Fages  had  received  in  May,  1771,  the  viceroy’s  order  to  make 
such  an  exploration.  Crespi  and  Fages  both  kept  dairies  of  the 
survey.® 

Leaving  Monterey  March  20,  the  party  passed  the  Salinas, 
and,  on  the  twenty-first,  crossed  and  named  the  Arroyo  de  San 
Benito,  which  is  still  so  designated.  On  the  twenty-second,  they 
crossed  San  Pascual  plain  and  emerged  into  San  Bernardino 


7 Fages,  Pedro,  Solid  a que  hizo  el  theniente  de  Voluntaria s de  CataluHa  Don  Pedro 
Fages  con  seis  soldados  y un  arriero.  MS.,  1770,  Mexico,  Archivo  General,  Cali - 
fomias,  Vol.  66.  Printed  by  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  in  its  Publica- 
tions, Vol.  2,  No.  3,  H.  E.  Bolton,  ed.  This  expedition  was  first  brought  to  light 
by  Bolton. 

* Crespi,  Fr.  Juan,  Diario  que  se  formo  en  el  registro  que  se  hizo  del  puerto  de 
Nuestro  Padre  San  Francisco , in  Pal6u,  Noticias  de  la  Nueva  California , Vol.  iii, 
pp.  3-24. 

Fages,  Pedro,  Diario  que  se  hizo  desde  la  mission  y real  presidio  de  Seflor  San 
Carlos  del  puerto  de  Monterrey  en  busca  del  puerto  de  San  Francisco.  . . MS.* 

1772,  Mexico,  Archivo  General,  Californios , Vol.  66. 
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Valley,  as  Font  in  1776  called  the  lower  Santa  Clara.*  Their 
camp  was  to  the  north  of  Gilroy.  Thence  on  the  next  day,  March 
23,  they  went  northwest  into  the  plain  of  “ Los  Robles  del  Puerto 
de  San  Francisco,”  or  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  in  which  Portol&’s 
party  had  rested  on  November  7,  1769,  and  in  which  Fages  had 
been  at  least  twice  before.  On  the  twenty-fourth  they  camped 
near  the  mouth  of  Penitencia  Creek,  on  the  boundary  between 
Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  they  camped  near  Alameda  Creek. 

On  Thursday,  March  26,  they  crossed  two  large  arroyos,  the 
San  Lorenzo  and  San  Leandro  creeks,  after  which  they  explored 
the  Arroyo  del  Bosque,  which,  with  another  one,  forms  the  penin- 
sula upon  which  Alameda  now  stands.  Here  Crespi’s  latitude 
“about  three  leagues  from  the  parallel  of  the  mouth  to  the  bay  of 
the  Farallones,”  was  37°  54'  north.  They  were  actually  at 
about  37°  50'.  The  line  of  55'  runs  through  Stege. 

Next  day  the  party  turned  east  to  round  San  Antonio  Creek 
and  went  one  and  one  half  leagues  over  low  hills  now  settled  as 
East  Oakland.  Then  passing  east  and  north  of  Lake  Merritt, 
they  came  out  into  the  great  plain  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley, 
from  which  they  could  see  the  Golden  Gate,  opposite  which  they 
stopped  to  study  its  bearings.  Going  on  a league,  they  camped 
on  Cerrito  Creek,  just  beyond  Albany.  During  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  they  went  around  the  shore  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  through 
Pinole  Valley,  and,  finally,  being  cut  off  from  their  march  to 
Point  Reyes  by  Carquines  Strait,  camped  on  the  twenty-ninth 
on  the  Arroyo  del  Hambre  near  Martinez.  Next  day  they  were 
on  Walnut  Creek  near  Pacheco.  Passing  then  to  the  left  of  Mount 
Diablo  eastward  through  the  hills,  perhaps  at  Willow  Pass, 
they  went  four  or  five  leagues  to  a little  stream  near  the  San  Joa- 
quin River.  This  was  near  Antioch. 

Now  sure  that  they  could  not  reach  Point  Reyes,  the  ex- 
plorers returned  to  Monterey,  selecting  a shorter  route.  Cross- 

• Plan  o mapa  del  viage  que  hicimos  desde  Monterey  al  puerto  de  San  Francisco 
1776.  Published  by  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  1911,  with  a description  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  California  in  1776 , by  Irving  Berdine  Richman.  The  Font 
map  of  1777,  showing  also  theGarc6s  journey  to  Moqui  and  greater  detail  in  northern 
Sonora,  was  reproduced  from  the  California  archives  by  the  Bureau  of  Topographical 
Engineers  for  Elliott  Coues,  and  printed  by  him  as  a frontispiece  to  On  the  Trail  of  a 
Spanish  pioneer , 1900. 
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ing  the  Santa  Angela  Plain,  they  turned  southeast  by  way  of 
San  Ramon  and  Amador  valleys  into  Sunol  (they  called  it 
Santa  Coleta)  Valley.  Thence,  by  way  of  Mission  Creek  per- 
haps, they  emerged  in  the  vicinity  of  Mission  San  Jose,  finding 
the  track  of  their  outward  journey.  They  camped  on  a stream 
which  Crespi  called  San  Francisco  de  Paula,  presumably  Milpitas 
or  Penitencia  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Milpitas.  On  April  5, 
they  reached  San  Carlos  Mission. 

THE  “PROCESSION  OF  MISSIONS” 

Although  foundation  of  San  Gabriel  and  San  Buenaventura 
had  been  deemed  impossible  due  to  lack  of  soldiers,  the  Francis- 
cans were  able  to  render  their  tenure  of  the  country  more  firm  by 
beginning  San  Antonio  de  Padua  July  14,  1771,  in  the  Santa 
Lucia  region,  near  where  the  Portola  expedition  camped  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  20,  1769.  Its  establishment  entailed  no  new 
exploration.  San  Gabriel  Arc&ngel  was  made  possible  by  the 
coming  in  July  of  twenty  more  soldiers.  The  site  originally  chosen 
for  this  mission  was  at  or  near  the  point  where  Portola  first 
crossed  the  Santa  Ana  River,  but  the  Indians  there  proved  hostile 
and  the  situation  was  unfavorable,  hence  the  present  site  was 
chosen,  and  the  mission  erected  September  8.  The  ground  has 
often  been  visited,  and  the  new  establishment  was  but  an  added 
link  in  the  chain  of  missions.  Such  also  was  San  Luis  Obispo  de 
Tolosa,  added  September  1,  1772.  There  were  now  five  missions. 
Three  years  were  to  elapse  before  there  could  be  another. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MAINTENANCE 
The  expansion  into  California,  a project  received  with  doubt- 
ful enthusiasm  by  the  Femandines  at  first,  was  indeed  proving 
difficult  to  maintain.1®  Self-support  was  yet  out  of  the  question; 
supplies  from  Mexico  had  to  hazard  a long  sea  voyage  or  the 
difficult  gulf  and  peninsula  route.  Hence  permanency  had  to  be 
assured  by  some  improvement  of  connection.  The  number  of 
missionaries  must  also  be  increased.  The  latter  was  effected  in 
1772,  by  giving  the  peninsular  missions  to  the  Dominicans, 
releasing  several  new  men  for  the  north.  The  problem  of  con- 
nection was  studied  in  a practical  manner,  by  Captain  Juan 
Bautista  de  Anza. 

10  Correspondence  of  Father  Verger,  guardian  of  the  College  of  San  Fernando. 
British  Museum,  MS.  Vol,  13,  p.  974,  Section  G. 
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THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE  FROM  SONORA 

This  man  had  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  frontier  in  fighting 
Indians  from  his  eighteenth  year.  His  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  presidio  captains;  he  himself  had  taken  part  in  the 
Sonora  wars  of  1768-71,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  1769  expedi- 
tions, lieutenant  of  the  presidio  of  Tubac.  Like  his  father,  he  had 
long  wanted  to  make  conquests  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado.  In 
1769,  he  had  asked  Galvez  to  permit  him  to  lead  a party  to  Mon- 
terey to  meet  Portold  by  going  across  the  desert.  He  believed 
this  practicable  from  information  he  had  obtained  from  the 
Pima  Indians  and  from  the  great  Franciscan  explorer.  Father 
Garces. 

This  missionary  took  charge  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  at  the  time 
of  the  Jesuit  expulsion,  and  became  both  spiritual  and  geograph- 
ical legatee  of  Kino,  Keller,  and  Sedelmayr.  Father  Kino  had 
reached  the  Gila  River  in  1694, 1697,  and  1698.  In  1694,  he  passed 
over  the  route  used  by  Anza  in  1775-76.  Again  in  1699,  Kino 
went  to  the  Gila  over  the  route  Anza  followed  in  1774,  between 
Sonoitac  and  the  Gila  Range.  Anza  no  doubt  had  a map  by 
Kino,  whose  travels  he  mentioned.  Between  the  two  men  were 
the  Jesuits  Ignacio  Keller  and  Jacobo  Sedelmayr,  followed  by  the 
Franciscan  Garces,  all  interested  in  the  plan  for  spiritual  con- 
quests in  the  Gila-Colorado  region. 

THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  FATHER  GARCES 

When  it  was  seen  how  precarious  was  the  supply  of  the  new 
establishments  by  the  inadequate  ship  service,  Anza  renewed 
his  request  to  make  the  overland  expedition  from  Sonora.  It  was 
supported  by  Serra,  consented  to  by  the  king,  and  approved 
by  the  viceroy.  Anza  was  ordered  to  open  a road  to  Monterey, 
and  to  take  with  him  Fathers  Garc£s  and  Juan  Diaz.  To  explain 
the  order  sending  Garces,  it  is  only  necessary  to  revert  to  his 
activities  on  the  desert  frontier  from  the  time  of  his  assignment 
to  San  Xavier  del  Bac  in  1768.  The  journeys  of  1768  and  1770, 
were  of  minor  importance;  those  of  1771  and  1774,  were  by  way  of 
prelude  to  the  important  one  of  1775-76.11 

11  Garc£s,  Fr.  Francisco,  Diario  que  sc  ha  formado  por  el  viage  hecho  d el  Rio 
Gila  quando  los  Yndios  Pima*  Qileflos  me  llamaron  d fin  de  que  baptisase  sue  kijos 
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The  first  entrada,  beginning  August  29,  1768,  was  from  San 
Xavier  del  Bac  to  the  Gila  and  to  the  Pima  village  of  Pitiaque, 
just  below  the  Casa  Grande.  The  second  one,  beginning  Octo- 
ber 18,  1770,  was  to  the  Papago  villages  of  Cuitcoat,  Oapars,  and 
Tubasa.  Going  west  through  Aquitun,  he  reached  the  Gila  at 
Pitiaque,  and  continued  down  to  Napcut,  Sutaquison  and  to 
Uparsoitac  on  Gila  Bend.  A report  of  this  journey  was  sent 
to  Jose  de  G&lvez;  this  resulted  in  deliberations  concerning  new 
establishments  on  the  Gila,  and  another  entrada  was  planned. 
This  third  journey  was  to  the  Gila  and  Colorado  in  1771,  to  search 
for  mission  sites.  The  pioneer  left  Bac  August  8,  and  traveled 
west,  baptizing  the  moribund,  through  the  Papaguerfa  to  Sonoi- 
tac,  and  thence  over  the  Camino  del  Diablo  to  the  Yumas  on  the 
Gila.  From  that  point  he  traveled,  during  September,  nearly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  Then  he  went  northwestward 
parallel  with  the  C6copa  Mountains,  to  San  Jacome  near  New 
River  and  the  Cerro  Prieto.  Then  northward,  he  went  on  until 
he  sighted  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains  in  Southern  California, 
and  the  San  Felipe  Pass  which  Anza  was  to  follow.  Garces 
was  the  first  known  white  man  to  cross  the  Yuma  and  Colorado 
Deserts. 

It  was  very  natural,  then,  that  this  Father  should  accompany 
Anza  on  his  road-opening  expedition  as  far  as  San  Gabriel.  His 
companion  religious.  Fray  Juan  Diaz,  kept  a diary  of  the  expe- 


que  estaban  enfermos  del  sarampidn  (1770).  Mexico,  Archivo  General,  California s* 
Vol.  86. 

, Diario  que  se  ha  formado  con  la  ocasion  de  la  entrada  que  hize  a loo 

vecinos  gentiles,  1771.  Idem. 

, Diario  de  la  entrada  que  se  practica  de  orden  del  excelentisimo  SeHor 

Virrey  Don  Antonio  Maria  Bucareli  y Ursua  producida  en  junta  de  guerra  i real 
hacienda  d fin  de  abrir  camino  por  los  rios  Gila  y Colorado  para  los  nuevos  estableci - 
mientos  de  San  Diego  y Monterey  . . . 1775.  Mexico,  Archivo  General,  His- 

toria,  Vol.  24. 

Prior  to  Elliott  Coues,  the  authority  on  the  explorations  of  Garc6s  was  Arrici- 
vita,  in  his  Crdnica  serdfica  y apostolica  del  Colegio  de  Propaganda  Fide  de  la  Santa 
Crus  de  Qutretaro  en  la  Nueta  Espafla  . . . 1792.  Coues  abstracted  Arrici- 

vita’s  accounts  of  the  Garc6s  entradas  between  1768  and  1774  as  a preliminary  to  the 
translation  and  annotation  of  the  fifth,  in  On  the  trail  of  a Spanish  pioneer.  The 
confusion  of  Garcls  as  to  his  whereabouts  during  his  third  entrada,  which  misled 
Arricivita  and  Coues,  is  cleared  up  by  Bolton,  "The  early  explorations  of  Father 
Garc6s  on  the  Pacific  Slope,"  in  The  Pacific  Ocean  in  history,  H.  M.  Stephens  and 
H.  E.  Bolton,  eds.,  1917. 
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dition,  in  addition  to  the  one  by  Garcbs  cited  above,  and  that  of 
Anza  himself.1* 

THE  FIRST  ANZA  EXPEDITION 

Anza,  Garces,  Diaz,  an  Indian  guide  named  Sebasti&n  Tarabal, 
who  had  been  with  Garces  before  and  had  escaped  across  the 
desert  from  San  Gabriel,  set  out  with  soldiers,  from  Tubac  presidio 
January  8, 1774.  Their  route  lay  through  San  Ignacio,  the  valley 
of  Arivca,  Agua  Escondida,  Saric  on  the  Altar  River,  Oquitoa, 
Pitic,  Caborca,  San  Ildefonso,  Aribaipa,  Quitobac,  and  Sonoitac. 
Thence  they  followed  the  Sonbitac  River  to  its  sink,  and  on 
northwest  over  the  Camino  del  Diablo  and  the  Yuma  Desert  to 
the  Gila  and  Colorado,  which  they  crossed  on  February  9. 

In  three  or  four  days  the  party  had  reached  the  Cajuenche 
town  of  Santa  Olalla — Anza’s  wife’s  name  was  Eulalia,  and  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  town  at  this  time — nine  and  one  half 
leagues  about  southwest.  Delayed  here  until  March  2,  Anza  left 
much  of  his  equipment  and  some  animals  and  set  out  through  the 
Cajuenche  villages  which  Garcbs  had  visited  in  1771.  Finding 
water  scant,  they  attempted  to  reach  San  Jacome,  which  Garcbs 
had  visited  two  years  before.  Missing  it,  they  returned  to 
Santa  Olalla.  Again  setting  forth  with  lighter  equipment  and 
fewer  men,  they  went  down  the  Colorado  valley  and  tur  ned  west 
northwest  toward  the  Cbcopa  Mountains,  in  which  they  spent 
the  night  of  March  6,  at  some  springs  about  ten  miles  below  the 
international  line.  Next  day  they  reached  Yuha  Springs,  four 
miles  north  of  the  line.  Now  they  knew  they  were  to  succeed  in 
crossing  the  desert.  Going  north  along  the  ancient  beach  line, 
they  reached  the  sink  of  the  San  Felipe  River  at  the  base  of  the 
San  Jacinto  Mountains.  Going  up  the  river,  they  came,  after 
threading  some  smaller  canyons,  upon  the  summit  of  San  Jacinto 
Mountain  at  a flat  which  they  named  San  Carlos  Pass.  From 
there  the  party  passed  into  Hemet  Valley,  naming  the  lake  La 

U DIaz,  Fr.  Juan  Marcelo,  Diario  que  forma  el  Padre  Juan  Diaz , missionero 
apostolico  del  Colegio  de  la  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro,  en  el  viage  que  kace  en  compaHio 
del  R.  P.  Fray  Francisco  Cards  para  abrir  camino  desde  la  Provincia  de  la  Sonora  d 
la  California  Septentrional  y puerto  de  Monterrey  por  los  Rios  Oila  y Colorado  . . . 

1774.  Mexico,  Archivo  General,  Historia , Vol.  390. 

Anza,  Juan  Bautista,  Diario  del  viage  del  Capitan  Anza  a Monterrey , con  copia 
de  sue  cartas  y de  una  declaracion  relativa  a sucesos  del  mismo  viage.  Seville,  Archivo 
General  de  Indias,  Estante  104,  caj6n  3,  legajo  4. 
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Laguna  del  Principe.  Going  on  to  the  San  Jacinto  River,  they 
named  its  Lake  La  Laguna  de  San  Antonio  de  Bucareli. 

On  March  21,  Anza  reached  the  Santa  Ana  River,  and  marched 
along  it  for  a league  and  a half  looking  for  a ford,  but  had  finally 
to  construct  a bridge  to  pass  it.  On  the  next  night  they  camped 
on  San  Antonio  Creek  northeast  of  the  present  Pomona,  and  in 
another  day  reached  San  Gabriel.  The  remainder  of  the  road 
to  Monterey  was  practically  the  same  as  Portola  had  taken. 

The  successful  pathfinder  returned  southward  from  Monterey 
on  April  22,  taking  six  of  Fages’  soldiers  to  teach  them  the  route 
to  the  Gila  and  Colorado.  On  March  4,  he  saw  what  was  pos- 
sibly the  opening  of  San  Timoteo  Canyon  and  San  Gorgonio  Pass, 
and  thought  that  through  it  might  lie  a good  route  to  Sonora.  Fol- 
lowing the  Gila  and  the  Santa  Cruz,  he  reached  Tubac,  from  which 
he  had  started.  He  had  conquered  the  desert,  uniting  the  far- 
flung  points  of  the  Spanish  occupation.  He  had  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  the  northernmost  outpost,  the  presidio  and 
mission  of  San  Francisco,  where  Church  and  State  were  to  clasp 
hands  to  hold  half  a continent  against  Russia  for  God  and  the 
King. 

Herbert  Ingram  Priestley,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California , 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  LITTLE  ROCK 

Printed  books  throw  very  little  light  on  the  beginnings  of 
Catholicity  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock.  From  letters  and  other 
documents  which  lay  hidden  in  the  archives  of  the  chancery 
office  at  St.  Louis,  we  have  collected  some  information  which  is 
new,  at  least  in  part.  We  shall  not  go  far  beyond  these  docu- 
ments, since  it  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a complete  history  of 
these  beginnings,  but  only  to  furnish  material  hitherto  inaccessible. 

Nor  do  we  purpose  to  enter  into  the  early  history  of  Catho- 
licity in  the  Territory  which  attaches  itself  to  the  Fort  of 
Arkansas  Post,  and  to  the  valiant  missionaries  from  the  Society 
of  Jesus  and  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  who,  since  the  last 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sailed  down  the  Mississippi 
to  minister  to  the  Canadian  trappers  and  hunters,  and  to  the 
Indian  tribes.  We  begin  our  story  with  the  period  following  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  (1803). 

The  first  priest  who,  after  the  cessation  of  the  Spanish  regime, 
came  to  the  forlorn  mission  of  the  flood-beaten  Post  of  Arkansas, 
was  a certain  Father  Chauderat,  who  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
letters  of  the  later  missionaries.  He  confined  his  activities  to 
the  Post  and  Pine  Bluff.  Without  any  canonical  mission  he 
had  come  over  from  Kentucky,  and  remained  from  the  spring 
of  1820  to  the  spring  of  1821. 

The  next  missionary,  sent  by  Bishop  Rosati,  coadjutor  of 
Bishop  Du  Bourg  of  Louisiana,  was  the  Lazarist  Father  Odin.1 
In  his  letter  to  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  he  states  that  he  and 
the  subdeacon  Timon,  C.  M.,J  reached  the  Arkansas  River  near 
Little  Rock,  in  the  fall  of  1824 : 

Having  spent  a few  days  with  five  French  families,  18  miles  from 
Davidsonville,  Ark.,  we  directed  our  steps  to  Bate  ( BatewiUe ) on  the 
White  River  and  towards  Petit  Rocher  ( Little  Rock),  a small  town  built 
on  the  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  seat  of  the  government.  We 
were  favorably  received  by  the  Catholics  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
never  had  been  visited  by  a priest. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  missionary  work  with  the  Qapwa 

*In  1842,  Father  Odin  was  appointed  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Texas;  in  1861,  Arch- 
bishop of  New  Orleans;  died  May  25,  1870. 

* Bishop  of  Buffalo,  1847-1867. 
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(Kappa)  Indians  near  the  Post  of  Arkansas,  they  returned  to 
the  diocesan  Seminary  at  the  Barrens,  in  Perry  Co.,  Mo.3 

Whilst  Bishop  Rosati  of  St.  Louis  was  still  Administrator  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  Orleans,  he  sent  Father  John  Martin  from 
Avoyelles,  La.,  to  the  deserted  and  disorderly  mission  on  the 
Arkansas.  The  distinguished  botanist,  Thomas  Nuttall,  who 
visited  Arkansas  in  1819,  comments  unfavorably  upon  the  gen- 
erality of  those  who  inhabited  the  bank  of  the  Arkansas;  he 
found  that  every  reasonable  and  rational  amusement  appeared 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  dram-drinking,  jockeying,  and  gambling; 
the  more  industrious  and  honest  suffered  from  the  dishonest 
practices  of  their  indolent  neighbors,  renegadoes  from  justice, 
who  had  fled  from  honest  society.4  Father  Martin,  commis- 
sioned by  Rosati,  June  13,  1829, 6 spent  some  months  amongst 
the  neglected  Creoles,  and  also  visited  the  Catholic  colonists 
near  the  State  Capital,  but  he  was  a man  of  a scrupulous  and 
stubborn  disposition,  absolutely  unfit  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  ignorant  settlers.  When  he  left,  they  showed  their  aversion 
by  slandering  him  outrageously.6 

In  November,  1831,  Bishop  Rosati  of  St.  Louis,  to  whose 
diocese  Arkansas  belonged,  sent  two  priests  who  were  to  fix  their 
residence  somewhere  on  the  Arkansas  River  and  stay  there: 
the  Gascon,  Edmund  Saulnier,  formerly  (1819)  professor  at 
St.  Louis  Academy  and  pro-rector  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
young  Fleming,  Peter  F.  Beauprez.  They  arrived  at  the  Post 
of  Arkansas  on  December  16,  1831.  The  same  winter  Father 
Saulnier  in  his  letters  to  the  bishop  mentions  Little  Rock  re- 
peatedly: 

It  would  be  good  to  have  a priest  at  Little  Rock;  there  are  many 
ignorant  Protestants  there  and  very  few  Catholics;  but  a priest  would 
have  to  know  English  well  and  be  a good  controversialist.  Three  priests, 

I believe,  would  for  the  moment  be  sufficient  in  the  Territory;  one  at 
the  Post,  one  at  Pine  Bluff,  and  one  at  Little  Rock.7 

“I  wrote  to  the  Governor,  who  answers  as  follows: 

* Annales  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foif  II,  p.  S74. 

4 Cath.  Encyd.,  I,  p.  725. 

1 Ephemerides  of  Bishop  Rosati. 

• Letter  of  Dupuy,  January  7,  1833. 

7 Letter  of  Saulnier,  December  24,  1831.  The  letters  of  Saulnier,  Dupuy  and 
Richard-Bole  are  all  written  in  French  and  were  translated  in  English  for  this  sketch. 
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Little  Rock,  Jan.  12th,  1832. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  this  moment  received  yours  of  the  29th  of  this  month  & hasten 
to  answer  you  that  I will  make  some  enquiry  about  the  land  described 
in  your  memorandum.  I am  gratified  to  learn  that  you  are  about  to 
establish  a church  in  this  remote  region.  Many  of  my  Catholic  friends 
in  Nelson  and  Washington  Counties  in  Kentucky,  would  remove  here 
immediately,  if  a church  was  established  at  this  place.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  you  may  expect  from  me  kindness  and  liberality,  for  you 
know  that  the  Pope  and  the  Priests  have  ever  worked  in  harmony.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  Most  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obdt.  Servant , 

John  Pope. 

Mark  the  allusion  which  he  makes  of  his  name  with  the  Pope.  I wrote 
to  him  again,  telling  him  that  I would  communicate  to  you  his  desire 
and  to  learn,  if  you  wish  to  send  another  priest  or  send  me.  I do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  go,  because  I do  not  speak  English 
well  enough.  . . . Since  Little  Rock  is  a place  where  all  are  English, 
where  there  are  several  lawyers,  where  the  Legislature  always  meets, 
and  where  there  are  several  Protestant  ministers,  an  Englishman  or 
Irishman  is  needed,  e.  g.,  Mr.  McMahon,  perhaps  also  Mr.  Lutz  would  do.s 

Three  priests  would  not  be  too  many;  one  at  the  Post,  another  at 
Pipe  Bluff,  and  an  “Anglais”  at  Little  Rock.9 

Census  of  Catholics  in  Arkansas,  taken  by  Father  Martin,  in  January, 
1830: 


White* 

Negroes 

Post  of  Arkansas 

247 

108 

Jefferson  Co 

204 

60 

Petit  Rocher 

38 

3 

Fort  Smith 

33 

3 

Total 

522 

174 

His  census  to  me  does  not  seem  to  be  very  exact;  there  may  be  one 

thousand  and  more.10 

Father  Saulnier  never  left  the  Post  of  Arkansas  to  visit  the 
colonists  further  up  the  river.  Father  Beauprez,  in  January, 

* Father  John  McMahon  was  the  first  Irish  priest  ordained  for  St.  Louis,  No- 
vember 20,  1831.  He  died  at  Galena,  111.,  June  19,  1833.  Father  Jos.  Ant.  Lute, 
b.  at  Odenheim,  Baden,  Germany,  since  1828  had  attended  Indian  Missions  in 
Kansas,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Since  1832  he  was  stationed  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Louis;  he  spoke  English  tolerably  well  and,  in  summer  1831,  had  been  selected 
for  the  Arkansas  Mission,  but  never  went  there.  He  died  at  New  York  in  1861. 

9 Letter  of  Saulnier,  February  27,  1833. 

10  Letter  of  Saulnier,  April  9,  1832. 
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1882,  opened  a mission  a few  miles  below  Pine  Bluff,  but  never 
went  as  far  as  Little  Rock.  Utterly  disgusted,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  both  left  Arkansas,  “this  suburb  of  hell,”  as  Bau- 
prez  called  it,  Saulnier  July  14,  to  return  to  his  beloved  St.  Louis, 
Beauprez  October  25,  to  descend  to  Donaldson,  La.11 

In  October,  1832,  Bishop  Rosati  appointed  Father  Annemond 
Dupuy,  from  Lyon,  France,  to  Arkansas.1*  The  Catholics  of 
the  Post  made  such  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  him  that 
he  left  them  and  fixed  his  residence  below  Pine  Bluff,  where 
Father  Beauprez  had  opened  his  mission.  From  there  he  wrote 
to  Rosati,  January  7,  1833: 

I did  not  go  to  Little  Rock,  but  I received  all  possible  information 
about  the  place.  It  seems,  after  all  they  tell  me,  that  I cannot  make 
an  establishment  there  with  the  means  I have.  Therefore  I came  to 
the  conclusion  to  stay  at  Pine  Bluff. 

It  seems  Rosati  advised  him  to  establish  himself  at  the 
capital  of  the  Territory,  Little  Rock.  There  somebody  had 
donated  land  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Louis  to  found  a Catholic 
center,  but  no  one  knew  in  what  section  the  land  was  situated. 
Father  Dupuy,  after  the  great  flood  of  1833,  had  made  a futile 
attempt  at  collecting  at  St.  Louis.  Descending  to  New  Orleans 
on  board  the  steamer  St.  Louis , August  28,  1833,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  bishop  in  which  he  again  mentioned  the  land  at 
Little  Rock: 

We  have  forgotten  several  things : (1)  You  did  not  give  me  the  deed 
of  your  land  at  Little  Rock.  What  shall  I do  to  get  it?  I thought 
you  might  send  it  to  me  by  the  Missourian . Perhaps  I shall  yet  be 
at  New  Orleans  when  it  arrives.  Hence  you  must  send  it  to  Mr.  Blanc 
and  ask  him  to  transmit  it  to  me  if  I am  gone. 

He  again  speaks  of  Little  Rock  in  a number  of  letters  dated 
from  Pine  Bluff : 

When  I arrived  here,  I found  my  hut  nearly  destroyed  by  the  over- 
flow. . . I was  determined  to  go  straight  to  Little  Rock  and  settle 
there,  but  because  I have  not  the  deed  to  your  land  in  the  place,  and 
since  I see,  just  now,  better  dispositions  than  ever  in  the  divers  hamlets 
along  the  Arkansas,  I resolved,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  work 
principally  here,  this  year.  I cannot  see,  however,  without  an  ardent 
desire  to  rush  into  battle,  that  the  Capital  of  this  Territory  which  soon 

11  Various  letters  of  Saulnier  and  Beauprez. 
n Ephemerides  of  Bishop  Rosati. 
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will  be  a State,  be  without  a House  of  God , whilst  two  caverns  of  (?, 
illegible)  are  erected  there.11 

Little  Rock  grows  from  day  to  day.  Catholics,  they  say,  some 
French,  some  Dutch,  have  arrived  in  this  Territory  and  settle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Little  Rock.1* 

Your  land  in  this  Territory  is  36  miles  from  Little  Rock.  The  soil 
is  poor,  and  only  a few  settlers  live  near  it.  I doubt,  whether  for  a long 
time  there  will  be  enough  people  there  to  build  a chapel.  It  is  not  far 
from  the  road  from  Little  Rock  to  Batesville.  It  would  be  best,  in  my 
opinion,  to  found  the  establishment  in  the  town  of  Little  Rock;  it  grows 
daily;  it  is  the  Capital  of  the  Territory.  Otherwise  the  preachers  will 
take  possession  of  it.  The  Catholics  who  are  there,  about  200  “Dutch” 
[meaning  “German”]  go  to  their  “preaching,”  because  there  is  no  priest. 
Many  have  urged  me  to  go  there,  but  I would  need  at  least  six  hundred 
dollars  to  build  a chapel  of  wood.  It  would  be  a great  pity  to  leave  the 
place  where  I am  now,  because  there  are  many  people  in  this  neighbor- 
hood; besides,  up  to  this  day,  it  is  the  center  of  Catholicity.  The  Post 
isn’t  anything;  it  is  depopulating  fast;  besides,  they  are  a lot  of  libertines. 
The  heat  oppresses  me;  I cannot  work  at  anything;  still,  by  the  help  of 
God,  I have  not  been  sick  as  yet. 

Yesterday  I had  a wedding,  the  first  since  I am  in  this  mission. 
When  I came  here,  the  people  believed  that  the  marriages  contracted 
before  a priest  were  no  good.14 

At  last,  in  the  summer,  of  1834,  Father  Dupuy  undertook  the 
journey  to  Little  Rock,  two  years  and  a half  after  the  reestablish- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  Mission  by  Bishop  Rosati.  He  writes 
about  this  trip,  August  7,  1834: 

I have  just  returned  from  a journey  to  Petit  Rocher  (Little  Rock), 
satisfied  in  every  respect.  I found  about  twenty  Catholic  families  in  the 
neighborhood,  separated  some  20  miles  from  each  other.  They  earnestly 
ask  for  a priest  and  complain  that  You  desert  them;  and,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  serving  a Supreme  Being  and  not  being  able  to  have  the 
instruction  required,  they  are  compelled  to  receive  it  from  the  mouth  of 
a false  minister.  Most  of  these  Catholics  have  subscribed  for  two 
Presbyterian  churches  at  Little  Rock;  one,  of  wood,  is  finished;  the  other, 
of  brick,  is  not  completed.  In  the  city  itself  no  Catholic  could  be  shown 
to  me,  but  there  are  said  to  be  three  families,  who,  seeing  they  were 
abandoned,  did  not  declare  themselves  Catholics.  About  twenty 
German  families  had  settled  here,  but  about  a month  or  two  ago,  they 
went  12  miles  higher  up  the  river.  The  city  of  Little  Rock  is  superbly 
situated.  Placed  on  a small  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Arkansas, 


11  Letter  of  Dupuy,  December  26,  1833. 
11  Letter  of  Dupuy,  April  29,  1834. 

14  Letter  of  Dupuy,  July  9,  1834. 
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the  city  dominates  an  immense  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Most 
of  the  land  is  laid  in  very  rich  cotton  fields.  All  the  bottoms  bristle 
with  cypress  forests,  of  which  boards  are  made  in  large  quantities; 
these  are  transported  to  New  Orleans.  The  people  here  are  very  gentle, 
but  the  prejudice  against  the  true  religion  is  deeply  rooted.  Numbers 
of  these  circuit  riding  preachers  pass  here;  all  they  do  is  spread  calumnies 
against  the  Church.  It  is  incredible.  Monseigneur,  in  what  perplexity 
these  poor  people  are.  The  Protestants  are  mostly  Deists,  and  the 
Catholics  are  not  very  far  from  the  same  condition,  so  much  so,  that 
several  of  them  neglect  to  have  their  children  baptized.  Amongst  those 
whom  I visited,  and  who  have  not  seen  a priest  since  the  coming  of 
Father  Martin,  I baptized  only  one  infant.  But  I am  sure,  that,  if  a priest 
came  here,  he  would  soon  overcome  the  prejudices  and  refute  the  calum- 
nies. But  he  will  have  to  go  through  sufferings  of  every  kind.  A person 
must  have  been  here  to  understand.  . . In  my  third  letter  I asked 
you,  if  You  want  me  to  go  to  New  Orleans  this  year  or  to  St.  Louis,  or 
rather,  if  you  shall  send  a priest  on  a tour  of  inspection  through  Arkansas. 
This,  Monseigneur,  I would  wish  to  know,  if  You  would  be  kind  enough 
to  answer.  I cannot  help  to  be  restless  in  a country  filled  with  scandals 
as  this  is.  Before  I started  for  Little  Rock,  I rose  from  a sickness  which 
kept  me  in  bed  a week.  A great  many  thought  that  I was  dead.  I 
was  somewhat  afraid  myself,  being  such  a distance  from  another  priest. 

Father  Dupuy  did  not  say  Mass  during  his  short  stay  in  and 
near  Little  Rock.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  Bishop  Rosati  sent  an 
assistant  to  Father  Dupuy,  Rev.  Charles  Rolle,  a native  of 
Lorraine,  who  had  recently  been  ordained  in  St.  Louis.  But 
the  young  priest,  not  being  acclimated,  died  after  a short  illness, 
July  22,  1835.  In  August,  Father  Dupuy  himself  suffered  an 
attack  of  bilious  fever  and  was  again  so  ill  that  his  recovery  was 
despaired  of.  On  August  11,  1835,  he  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  bishop: 

It  is  only  a few  days  since  I wrote  to  you,  but  I have  to  write  again 
the  subject  of  this  letter  being  so  important.  It  is  to  remind  you.  Mon- 
seigneur, of  what  I had  already  told  you,  that  at  Little  Rock  several  Prot- 
estants desire  to  have  a Catholic  Church.  I heard  people  talk  of  it 
several  times,  but  I never  have  been  accosted  directly.  . . They  used  a 
roundabout  way  to  let  me  know  of  it,  but  when  they  saw  that  I paid  no 
attention  to  the  talk  and  learned  that  I was  preparing  to  build  a chapel  at 
Pine  Bluff,  the  wealthiest  man,  as  they  say,  of  the  Territory,  Mr.  Chester 
Ashley,  having  inquired  about  me  from  my  neighbors,  makes  to  me, 
through  one  of  his  friends,  Sam  Roane,  a rich,  respectable  and  prudent 
man,  the  following  proposition: 

If  I desire  to  go  to  Little  Rock,  or  if  you  wish  to  send  another  talented 
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Catholic  priest,  he  gives1*  twelve  lots  of  land  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock, 
optionally,  where  I would  think  the  location  was  best,  either  all  together 
in  the  same  location,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  city  (I  wish  to  remark 
that  nearly  half  of  the  city  belongs  to  him).  Besides,  for  five  years 
he  will  give  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  and  all  this  without  putting  any  restraint 
on  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  cult.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  do  me 
the  favor  to  let  me  have  the  lots  at  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  at 
present  in  Little  Rock.  I estimate  the  cost  to  be  about  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  condition  he  makes  is,  that  a permanent  school  be  erected  for 
both  sexes;  from  an  explanation  given  me  of  his  idea  I conclude  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  if  I could  get  Sisters  for  the  girls,  and  I myself  would 
teach  the  boys. 

Now,  Monseigneur,  what  answer  shall  I give  him?  In  the  mean- 
time I wrote  that  I would  place  his  proposition  before  you,  and  that  I 
would  send  him  your  answer.  If  I am  permitted,  Monseigneur,  to  give 
you  my  own  idea,  I would  say  that  I really  believe  that  Divine  Provid- 
ence by  this  offer  relieves  our  poverty,  which  at  this  hour  is  our  only 
obstacle,  it  seems,  in  Arkansas. 

If,  therefore.  Monseigneur,  you  could  send  us  two  or  three  Sisters 
from  the  convent  of  Mr.  Timon — I suppose  it  would  take  three  of  them 
because  there  are  many  to  instruct,  three  who  are  well  trained,  for 
the  people  here  are  very  much  stuck  up.  Then,  send  me  an  assistant 
whose  mother  tongue  is  English.  Nothing  else  is  required  in  him  to 
succeed,  but  to  speak  English  well,  to  have  sound  logic,  unshaken  courage, 
invincible  constancy  and  great  prudence;  with  these  qualities  and  the 
help  of  God  we  could  accomplish  all  the  good  I hope  for.  . . . 

Having  received  no  answer  to  this  letter,  Father  Dupuy,  in 
October,  1835,  personally  went  to  St.  Louis,  to  find  that  the 
Bishop  could  not  enter  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  Chester  Ashley. 
To  establish  a school  in  a town  so  remote  and  at  such  an  expense 
when  the  religious  orders  at  St.  Louis  were  short  of  teachers, 
was  too  perilous  a venture.  Father  Dupuy  returned  to  Pine 
Bluff  sick  in  body  and  soul.  His  people,  however,  insisted  that 
by  all  means  they  must  have  a school.  On  January  19,  Dupuy 
wrote  to  his  Bishop : 

They  have  repeatedly  asked  to  know,  if  they  cannot  have  a school 
here.  If  you  cannot  establish  one  here,  they  insist  on  having  one  at 
Little  Rock.  Since  you  refused  the  offers  which  they  made  to  me. 


11  “ Donnera,”  “he  will  give/*  It  seems,  however,  this  was  by  no  means  an  abso- 
lute donation,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  the  letter  which  we  give  in 
the  original  French:  “II  me  favorisera  & prendre  les  terres  comme  elles  se  vendent 
& present  au  Petit  Rocher.  J’estime  cela  k plus  de  deux  milles  piastres.” 
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they  now,  at  Little  Hock,  build  a college  which  will  be  governed,  “dog- 
matized” and  “moralized”  by  Protestants  alone. 

November  24,  1836,  whilst  Dupuy  was  at  St.  Louis  to  urge 
his  claim  for  an  assistant.  Bishop  Rosati  appointed  Rev.  Peter 
Donnelly  to  aid  him  in  the  missionary  field  on  the  Arkansas 
River.  Father  Donnelly 18  at  once  saw,  that  Dupuy’s  mis- 
sionary system  was  ineffective  and  that  radical  changes  were 
required.  Wherefore,  August  15,  1837,  he  abruptly  took  a boat 
to  St.  Louis.  The  result  of  this  journey  was,  that  Bishop  Rosati, 
being  “very  much  displeased”  with  Father  Dupuy,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  appointed  Father  Donnelly  pastor  of  the  missions  on 
the  Arkansas,  and  permitted  Dupuy  to  leave  the  diocese  and 
repair  to  New  Orleans.  The  latter,  deeply  wounded  by  Don- 
nelly’s action,  left  for  St.  John  the  Baptist’s,  La.,  at  the  end  of 
October  1837.17 

Father  Donnelly,  no  doubt,  was  a good  collector  and  was  also 
otherwise,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  successful  in  his  labors.  He 
saw,  however,  that  the  barren  missionary  field  was  too  extensive 
for  one  man.  He  wrote  to  Bishop  Rosati  February  19,  1838: 

I cannot  go  on  as  I would  wish  without  someone  to  assist  me.  If 
I had  one  that  would  attend  to  New  Gascony  and  the  Post,  I would  com- 
mence another  subscription  at  Little  Rock  for  a church.  I spoke  to 
some  on  the  subject.  I hope  we  will  prosper.  It  is  true,  the  number 
of  Catholics  are  few,  but  one  must  not  be  discouraged  at  that. 

On  March  28,  1838,  Father  Donnelly  undertook  his  first 
journey  to  Little  Rock.  He  writes  about  it  from  Little  Rock, 
March  26: 

Most  Reverend  and  Dear  Father  in  Jesus  Christ: 

With  what  pleasure  and  gratification  do  I look  forward  to  that 
approaching  day,  when  I hope  to  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  Your 


11  Having  been  educated  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Father  Donnelly  spoke 
French,  but  since  he  had  never  received  any  training  in  the  English  language,  the 
spelling  in  his  letters  is  very  faulty  and  follows  the  sounds  of  the  Irish  brogue. 

17  Father  Dupuy’s  unexpected  departure  split  the  Catholics  of  Jefferson  Co.  into 
two  camps:  Antoine  Barraqu6  of  New  Gascony  was  the  leader  of  the  friends  of 
Father  Donnelly,  John  Dodge  and  others  favored  Father  Dupuy.  From  that 
period  there  are  four  petitions  in  the  chancery  archives  of  St.  Louis,  ranging  from 
August  to  November,  1837.  Also  the  Catholics  and  other  citisens  of  Little  Rock, 
tearing  that  an  Irish  priest  had  arrived  in  Arkansas,  sent  two  petitions  to  Bishop 
Bosati,  December  16,  1837,  and  November  22.  1838,  asking  for  a priest  and  the 
erection  of  a Catholic  church  in  their  town. 
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Lordship  visit  me,  so  far  distant  from  You ! I hope  you  will  feel  satisfied 
with  what  is  done  and  the  prospects  that  offer. 

I arrived  at  Little  Rock  on  the  23d,  in  the  morning,  and  after  visiting 
some  of  the  citizens  on  the  24th,  I commenced  my  subscription,  which 
runs  thus: 

We,  the  subscribers,  whose  names  are  affixed  hereunto  promise, 
bind  and  oblige  ourselves  to  pay  the  sums  annexed  to  our  names 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a lot  of  ground  and  building  a church 
in  or  at  the  City  of  Little  Rock,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Louis  or  his  agent,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Catholics 
of  Little  Rock  and  adjoining  country. 

Witness  our  hands,  etc. 

Subscribers * names , Protestants  Subscribers*  names , Catholics 


Charles  Ashley 

...$100.00  Hewes  Scull 

....  $50.00 

Judge  Cross 

50.00  D.  W.  Carroll 

. . . 50.00 

Captain  Collins 

50.00  Jacob  Rider 

...  100.00 

J.  H.  Tucker 

50.00  S.  Marchong 

. . . 50.00 

L.  M.  Lincoln 

. . . 25.00 

J.  C.  De  Bauer 

. . . 50.00 

W.  Woodruff 

. . . 25.00 

Jud.  Johnson 

. . . 50.00 

Thus  far  the  encouragement  that  we  have  at  Little  Rock  and  the 
fruit  of  our  day’s  labor!  If  I could  but  spend  twelve  or  fifteen  days  in 
this  city,  that  I might  have  an  opportunity  to  make  acquaintances,  I 
would  get  a good  subscription.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  place  offers 
the  best  prospect  of  any  other  place  of  the  description  in  America. 
The  Catholics  are  but  few,  still  I am  discovering  Catholics  every  day 
and  persons  that  were  considered  heretofore  to  be  Protestants. 

Mr.  Dugan,  in  whose  house  I stop,  requests  me  to  give  you  his  best 
respects  and  hopes  that  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Little 
Rock.  It  was  in  his  house  I said  the  first  Mass.  Mr.  George  Taafe  of 
Rocky  Comfort  requests  and  hopes  you  will  send  him  a few  lines,  letting 
him  know  when  you  expect  to  be  at  St.  Mary’s,  Jefferson  Co.,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Foran  expect  to  meet  you  there. 

I close  these  few  lines  by  requesting  Your  Grace’s  blessing. 

I remain  Your  humble  and  obedient  son  in  Jesus  Christ, 

Peter  Donnelly. 

This  letter  proves  that  the  first  Mass  celebrated  at  Little 
Rock  was  said  by  Rev.  Peter  Donnelly,  in  Mr.  Dugan’s  house 
at  the  end  of  March,  1838. ld.  But  the  progress  of  the  work  was 
slow,  owing  principally  to  the  illness  of  Father  Donnelly.  On 
November  28,  1838,  he  writes  again: 

11  Perhaps  this  first  Mass  was  celebrated  on  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
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I hasten  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  labor  since  my  return,  which 
is  very  trivial,  owing  to  the  delicate  state  of  my  health  which  at  this 
moment  is  very  indifferent  and  has  been  so  since  I returned,  so  much  so 
that  I was  not  able  to  preach  more  than  twice  during  the  last  six  weeks. 
. . . This  month  has  been  unusually  cold,  which  causes  me  to  feel  much 
worse. 

I visited  Little  Rock  twice  since  my  return.  On  my  second  visit  I 
commenced  to  collect  part  of  the  subscription  to  pay  for  the  lots,  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  my  indisposition.  What  I 
collected,  I left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dugan,  from  whom  I bought  the  lots, 
except  “a  trifle  that  I spent”  in  going  up  and  down  and  during  my  stay 
there.  I had  no  money  left  after  returning  home;  what  I had  I was 
obliged  to  advance  on  the  Sisters’  passage  and  other  expenses  contracted 
by  them.  . . .*• 

Another  letter  is  dated  December  12,  1838: 

...  if  my  health  continues  to  decline  as  it  has,  since  I saw  you,  I 
think  my  hour  is  not  far  distant.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  all  things! 
If  I do  not  get  better  in  spring  or  when  the  warm  weather  comes,  I will  be 
obliged  to  quit  the  mission  and  return  to  St.  Louis.  When  I was  at  Little 
Rock  the  last  time,  the  Legislature  was  then  sitting.  I had  a bill  pre- 
sented for  the  incorporation  of  church  property.  I have  not  yet  heard 
what  the  result  was  or  if  it  passed.  . . . 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  he  writes: 

I was  at  Little  Rock  in  the  fore  part  of  the  week,  collecting  some 
money  to  pay  for  the  lots  which  I bought.  I collected  and  paid  450 
dollars;  there  remain  254  dollars  to  be  paid  as  yet.  I was  so  ill 
that  I could  not  remain  to  collect  the  entire  amount.  I got  home  on 
the  23d  and  had  to  keep  my  bed  on  the  24th,  but  feel  somewhat  better 
today.  Necessity  compels  me  to  depart  for  the  Post  tomorrow.  • . . 
I was  in  expectation  that  by  this  time  the  other  priests10  would  be  here, 
as  you  mention  in  your  last  letter.  . . . The  number  of  Catholics  is 
increasing  daily  at  Little  Rock.  There  are  several  families  that  came 
within  the  last  month.  It  is  said  there  are  many  more  coming  from 
Vicksburg;  they  have  heard  it  said  that  there  was  a church  to  be  built 
at  Little  Rock  shortly.  A good  opportunity  offers  if  it  be  only  attended  to. 
I hope  and  pray  that  Almighty  God  may  enable  you  in  making  a good 


10  From  Ste.  Genevieve  in  1838,  Sister  Agnes  Hart,  with  two  other  Sisters  went 
to  Pine  Bluff,  where  St.  Mary’s  Convent  School  was  opened,  October  11,  1838.  A 
year  later,  August  20,  1839,  she  passed  from  the  scenes  of  her  earthly  labors  to  find 
eternal  rest.  The  school  was  continued  until  1842,  when  the  Sisters  moved  to 
St.  Ambrose,  Post  of  Arkansas.  (Anna  C.  Minoqub,  Loretto , Anna!*  of  the 
Century , New  York,  1812.) 

10  Fathers  I.  Richard-Bole  and  A.  S.  Paris. 
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selection  or  appointment  for  that  city,  who  will  complete  St.  Peter’s 
church  in  the  Rock  and  on  the  Rock,  which  I may  say  is  now  begun.  . .n 

Father  Donnelly’s  health  was  so  precarious  that  he  asked 
Bishop  Rosati  for  permission  to  go  to  Ireland.  The  bishop  notes 
down  in  his  official  Ephemerides,  that  May  21,  1839,  he  per- 
mitted Rev.  Peter  Donnelly  to  return  to  Ireland  and  that  the 
same  day,  he  appointed  Father  Joseph  Richard-Bole  pastor  of 
the  Arkansas  missions,  and  Father  Aug.  Simon  Paris  his 
assistant.  These  two  priests,  with  Rev.  Franc.  Jos.  Renaud, 
had  arrived  in  St.  Louis  from  France,  November  16,  1838;  all 
three  had  been  parish  priests  in  the  diocese  of  Besangon.  As 
soon  as  Richard-Bole  arrived  at  Pine  Bluff,  he  took  an  inven- 
tory in  which  he  also  mentions  the  mission  at  Little  Rock  (June 
13,1839): 

Mr.  Donnelly  has  opened  a subscription  at  Little  Rock.  Twenty- 
nine  subscribers  gave  their  names  for  a sum  of  1,030  dollars.  Mr. 
Donnelly  has  received  505  dollars;  of  them  he  remitted  455  dollars  to 
Mr.  DiogenM  (this  Mr.  Diogen  is  that  Irishman  who  built  a house  at 
St.  Mary’s  on  the  church  land),  for  two  lots  of  land  situated  in  the  city 
of  Little  Rock  which  he  bought  to  build  a church.  This  Mr.  Diogen 
sold  these  two  lots  to  Mr.  Donnelly  for  one  thousand  dollars  and  at  the 
same  time  subscribed  250  dollars  for  the  church,  so  that  the  real  price 
of  the  land  bought  from  Mr.  Diogen  is  750  dollars.  When  the  land  is 
paid  for,  there  will  remain  300  dollars  for  the  building  of  the  church 
which  he  promised  to  commence  very  soon. 

Mr.  Donnelly  has  remitted  to  us  an  act  by  which  Mr.  Crosse  gives 
ten  acres  of  land  a mile  and  a quarter  from  Little  Rock.  This  land  is 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a church  subject  to  the  will  of  his 
Lordship,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Louis. 

It  had  been  Father  Donnelly’s  intention  to  return  to  Ireland, 
but  he  changed  his  mind.  Probably  he  had  not  expected  that 
his  rash  resignation  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  bishop  so 
promptly.  He  stayed  about  the  mission  for  some  time  to  the 
great  chagrin  of  Father  Richard-Bole.  Then  he  went  to  St. 
Louis  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Gravois  (Kirkwood),  Jan- 
uary 31,  1840.  Father  Richard-Bole,  the  new  pastor,  did  not 
go  to  Little  Rock  before  October,  four  months  after  his  arrival 
in  Arkansas.  He  writes,  October  29,  1839: 


11  Letter  of  Donnelly,  May  26,  1839. 

n Mr.  A.  G.  Dugan,  in  whose  house  the  first  Mass  was  celebrated  at  Little  Rock. 
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I have  been  at  Little  Rock  last  week.  I am  convinced  that  Mr. 
Donnelly  has  spoiled  everything  there  by  his  wild  promises,  which  he 
could  not  realize  and  which  are  difficult  to  carry  out  He  has  received 
505  dollars;  he  bought  a plot  of  land  for  one  thousand  dollars  and  with 
this  asset  he  wanted  to  build  church,  school,  etc.  Wherewith?  With 
the  money  he  expects  from  Your  Lordship  and  with  the  collections 
he  intended  to  take  up  at  New  York,  St.  Loufe,  New  Orleans,  etc.  At 
first,  when  we  came,  he  was  glad  to  see  us.  But  when  we  spoke  to  him 
of  his  promises,  impossible  to  realize  with  empty  wishes,  where  there  are 
no  means  to  accomplish  them,  he  changed  his  behavior.  I told  him 
that  great  things  will  be  wrought  here,  because  man  in  them,  it  seems, 
shall  be  nothing:  God  will  do  it  all. 

Visiting  the  Catholics,  I found  several  families  with  a dozen  of  un- 
baptized children  of  every  age.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pass  several  days 
with  such  Catholics  to  work  amongst  them  with  a good  will.  I have  heard 
them  say:  I don't  want  to  be  Catholic  any more;so  totally  have  they  been 
neglected.  I speak  here  of  Catholics  who  live  on  the  farms  in  the  vicinity 
of  Little  Rock.  I believe  that  in  and  around  Little  Rock  there  are  at  least 
a hundred  and  fifty  of  them.  A priest  who  labors  here  cannot  count 
on  the  people  for  several  years,  but  must  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. I say,  if  there  is  any  mission  who  needs  such  aid,  it  is  this  one. 

In  spite  of  our  poverty  we  need  someone  to  share  it  with  us.  The  work 
grows  too  abundant,  two  are  not  sufficient  for  it.  I want  to  tell  you,  how- 
ever, that  I have  induced  the  faithful  of  St.  Mary's  to  give  250  dollars 
a year;  they  shall  try  to  make  it  300  dollars  and  250  bushel  of  com;  at 
New  Gascony  they  shall  give  200  dollars  and  about  100  bushels  of  corn; 
both  will  l>uild  a house. 

There  was  some  trouble  between  Mr.  Dugan  and  the  people 
at  the  Pine  Bluff  Mission  on  account  of  a house  which  Dugan, 
following  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Father  Donnelly,  had  built 
on  the  church  property  and  which  they  threatened  to  take  away 
from  him.*3  It  seems,  Father  Richard-Bole  was  in  contention 

**  A.  G.  Dugan  (not  Duggan)  came  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  Little  Rock  in  1837. 
His  wife  was  a daughter  of  Richard  Noble,  “a  convert  Catholic  near  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  whose  house,  heart  and  purse  was  always  open  to  priests  and  religious  as  they 
passed,  and  was  made  a general  resting  place  on  their  journey  east  and  west."  At 
Little  Rock  he  became  acquainted  with  Father  Donnelly  who,  when  at  Little  Rock, 
enjoyed  Dugan’s  hospitality.  He  was  induced  to  move  his  family  and  store  to 
St.  Mary’s,  Pine  Bluff,  by  Father  Donnelly,  Creed  Taylor  (a  convert  of  Father 
Dupuy),  F.  N.  Vangine  and  others.  Upon  consultation  with  Father  Donnelly  he 
built  a house  on  an  unenclosed  corner  of  the  church  land.  Father  Donnelly  said: 
"that  there  must  be  a house  built  for  the  priest  at  all  events  and  that  if  Dugan 
found  that  the  place  would  not  suit  him,  the  house  would  answer  the  purpose  and 
the  congregation  would  take  it  at  what  it  cost  Dugan."  (Letter  of  A.  G.  Dugan  to 
Bishop  Rosati,  September  12,  1839).  Dugan  at  the  time  was  not  awAre  that  the 
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with  Dugan  also  about  the  church  property  at  Little  Rock.  In 
his  letter  of  November  19,  1839,  he  says: 

But  there  exists  another  difficulty  with  Dugan  on  account  of  the  two 
lots  which  Mr.  Donnelly  bought  from  him.  The  two  lots  cost  Mr.  Dugan 
700  dollars;  Mr.  Donnelly  bought  them  for  a thousand  dollars.  I was 
told  that  Dugan  still  held  a deed  of  trust  on  them.  When  I found  this  to 
be  true  and  when  I spoke  to  Mr.  Dugan  about  it,  he  demanded  immediate 
payment.  I told  him,  he  should  give  me  a quit  claim  deed  or  some 
security,  that  he  should  let  us  have  the  land  at  the  price  he  paid  for  it,  or 
return  the  money  he  had  already  received,  but  he  would  not  consent 
to  either  demand. 

I was  astonished  to  see  on  the  land  at  Little  Rock  a worthless  house, 
rented  at  five  dollars  a month.  Mr.  Dugan  and  Donnelly  never  men- 
tioned this  to  me.  Donnelly  drew  the  rent. 

Monseigneur,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Donnelly  appears  inexplicable  to  me. 

It  shows  duplicity,  absolutely  no  delicacy.  Regarding  the  affair  with  Mr. 
Dugan,  I do  not  know  how  to  settle  it.  He  wants  what  he  wants.  He 
does  not  show  to  me  the  same  face  as  to  Mr.  Donnelly  with  whom  he  has 
done  good  business — nor  is  he  as  religious  a man  as  you  were  told.  I 
can  prove  this  assertion  as  everything  else  I said  before. 

Permit  me.  Monseigneur,  to  say  that  Mr.  Dugan  wrote  to  you,  only 
because  we  could  not  grant  him  all  he  wanted.*4  Therefore  he  saw  fit  to 
make  a false  statement  of  the  case;  and  this  statement  was  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  a priest*5  who  puts  himself  in  contradiction  with  himself 
and  in  opposition  to  trustworthy  witnesses  and  places  our  administration 
in  conflict  with  that  of  Your  Lordship. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  find  ourselves  in  such  a position,  especially  in  a coun- 
try where  so  many  things  have  happened  which  disparage  the  priests 
and  rob  them  of  the  people’s  confidence.  Mr.  Donnelly  is  not  one  of  the 
least  guilty  ones  in  this  respect. 

I retain  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dugan;  he  does  not  know  that  I have  it;  he 
has  the  one  which  is  destined  for  me.  . . . * 

laws  of  Arkansas  gave  the  owner  of  land  a title  to  all  improvements  made  on  it, 
without  a written  contract  to  the  contrary.  Depending  on  this  state  law  the  con- 
gregation, or  rather  Taylor  and  Vangine  who  controlled  the  affairs  of  St.  Mary's 
Mission,  tried  to  take  the  house  from  Dugan  without  any  compensation.  They 
would  not  allow  him  to  move  the  house  to  a small  piece  of  land  he  had  purchased 
a quarter  of  a mile  below  the  church  grounds.  Father  "Bowl”  (Richard- Bole) 
refused  to  interfere.  This  is  Dugan's  statement  of  the  case.  Father  Richard-Bole, 
however,  in  his  letter  of  November  19,  says  that  this  statement  is  false.  The  Dugan 
family  was  well  acquainted  with  Bishops  Flaget  and  Purcell,  with  Revs.  Mont- 
gomery, Young  and  Badin.  Dugan’s  well- writ  ten  letter  is  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  chancery  office  of  St.  Louis. 

94  Father  Richard-Bole  is  referring  to  Dugan’s  letter  to  Rosati,  mentioned  before. 
**  Father  Donnelly. 

19  It  seems.  Bishop  Rosati,  in  sending  the  letters  by  error,  sent  Dugan’s  letter  to 
Father  Richard-Bole  and  Richard- Bole’s  letter  to  Dugan. 
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We  have  a great  demand  to  make  to  Your  Lordship:  if  it  happens 
that  complaints  are  sent  against  our  administration,  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  them?  It  would  be  painful  for 
us  to  see  our  administration  disowned  and  condemned  without  a chance 
to  defend  ourselves.  You  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  tell  Your  Lord- 
ship  in  all  sincerity  the  truth  on  every  topic.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be- 
lieve that  all  we  do  is  correct,  but  we  can  assure  you  that  our  intentions 
are  straight  and  upright. 

In  another  letter  of  January  29,  1840,  Father  Richard-Bole 
writes: 

Concerning  Little  Rock  I wish  to  say  that  it  is  important  to  establish 
a school  there.  I do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it,  but  to  leave  Little 
Rock  without  a school,  means  a great  loss  to  our  religion. 

With  Mr.  Dugan  I cannot  settle.  I cannot  tell  you  what  he  wants;  he 
does  not  know  it  himself,  I believe.  The  land  which  Mr.  Donnelly  bought 
from  Mr.  Dugan  at  Little  Rock  has  apparently  no  value  (vant  fieri).  If 
we  do  not  want  to  abandon  everything  to  him,  we  have  to  bring  him  into 
court.  This  affair  has  caused  me  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

I intend  to  go  to  Little  Rock  next  week.  If  I can  settle  with  Mr. 
Dugan,  I shall  sell  the  land  or  take  the  money  which  he  has  received  and 
commence  to  build  a church  elsewhere.  ...  I have  good  prospects 
for  help.  I shall  build  the  church  of  brick.  Have  the  kindness  to  give 
me  all  the  information  about  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone.  You  know  that 
here  everybody  is  Protestant — there  are  some  Catholics,  but  in  the  case 
of  a great  number  of  them,  I would  wish  they  were  Protestants.*7 

I passed  the  last  week  at  Little  Rock.  I sold  the  two  lots  which  Mr. 
Donnelly  had  bought.  I could  not  sell  them,  however,  for  what  they  cost, 
except  by  waiting  for  the  money  more  than  a year.  I have  bought 
twelve  lots  of  ground  which  form  an  entire  block,  on  an  elevation  which 
dominates  the  whole  city.  In  this  vicinity  building  is  going  on  now;  they 
say  that  a thousand  houses  will  be  built  there.  The  lots  cost  200  dollars 
each,  payable  within  five  years.  I shall  have  another  five  years  to  pay,  but 
after  the  first  five  I would  have  to  pay  10  per  cent  interest  on  the  principal; 
the  interest  does  not  accumulate.  I took  twelve  lots  to  have  room  for  an 
establishment  if  it  be  possible  to  have  one  later  on,  as  also  to  be  able  to 
sell  part,  if  I could  not  meet  my  obligation. 

I have  also  furnished  a plan  for  a church,  55  by  35;  but  15  ft.  will  be 
taken  off  for  a sacristy  and  a living  room  for  the  priest.  If  I stay  here, 

I hope  to  raise  enough  money  for  the  foundation  and  for  the  brick. 

I do  not  intend  to  go  further  at  present ; we  shall  see  what  can  be  done  later 
on.  We  expect  Mr.  Timon,  and  we  shall  make  use  of  his  presence  for  the 
blessing  of  the  foundation,  for  I shall  not  dare  to  undertake  a solemn 
blessing  alone.  I am  expecting  Mr.  Timon  or  your  instructions  on  this 

*7  Letter  of  Richard-Bole  of  February  15,  1840. 
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point.  If  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  at  Little  Rock,  there  must  be  a 
resident  priest  here.  One  for  the  Post,  one  for  St.  Mary's;  both  shall 
have  several  stations  and  more  work  than  they  can  do.  How  1 would  wish 
to  see  you  for  a few  moments  about  these  missions,  to  get  your  advice 
and  your  instructions,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  some  subscriptions  at 
St.  Louis  for  Little  Rock! 

After  Mr.  Dugan  had  covered  me  with  his  reproaches,  he  threw  himself 
at  my  feet.  As  far  as  Little  Rock  is  concerned,  the  affair  with  him  is 
settled;  regarding  the  house  he  built  at  Pine  Bluff,  Mr.  Timon  may  settle 
that  when  he  comes.1* 

On  April  21,  1840,  Father  Richard-Bole  sent  his  last  letter 
to  the  Bishop: 

I shall  leave  St.  Mary’s  for  some  weeks  and  take  the  next  steamboat 
to  Little  Rock  to  labor  there.  The  people  have  been  very  negligent,  and 
we  need  the  assistance  of  your  prayers.  I shall  now  start  to  build  the 
church  of  which  I wrote  to  you  in  my  preceding  letter. 

I hear  from  Mr.  Renaud  that  you  are  preparing  to  go  to  Rome.  We 
shall  pray  daily  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  may  accompany  you  and 
lead  you  back  safely  like  the  son  of  Tobias.  I shall  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  your  benediction  before  you  start,  but  I hope  to  have  it  when 
you  return.  You  will  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles.  You  know  what 
this  mission  is;  would  Your  Lordship  ask  for  me  for  some  of  that  apostolic 
spirit,  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  God?  . . . 19 

It  seems,  after  Rosati  was  gone,  Father  Richard-Bole  did  not 
venture  to  erect  a church  at  Little  Rock.  There  was  certainly 
not  even  the  beginning  of  a church  at  the  place,  when  Bishop 
Byrne,  in  1844,  arrived  there.  But  the  Loretine  Sisters,  in  1841, 
opened  a school  at  Little  Rock.  The  Superior  of  the  four  Sisters 
was  Sister  Alodia  Vessels. 

19  Letter  of  March  14,  1840. 

**  There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  St.  Louis  documents  regarding  the 
titulars  of  the  various  chapels  and  missions.  According  to  a document,  written  by 
Saulnier  c.  1850,  the  church  below  Pine  Bluff,  in  1889,  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  church  at  New  Gascony  to  St.  Irenaeus,  the  mission  at  Little  Rock  to 
St.  Ambrose,  at  Napoleon  to  St.  Lucy  and  at  the  Post  to  St.  Dennis.  The  statis- 
tics of  1843  and  1844  call  the  mission  of  Little  Rock  St.  Irenaeus,  the  church  of 
the  Post  St.  Ambrose.  The  Almanac  (Directory)  of  1838-1842,  calls  the  church  of 
Pine  Bluff  after  St.  Irenaeus,  and  in  1843  and  1844  the  Almanacs  give  St.  Mary 
as  the  titular  of  the  church  at  New  Gascony.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
church  at  New  Gascony  up  to  the  coming  of  Bishop  Byrne  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Irenaeus,  that  of  Pine  Bluff  to  St.  Mary,  that  of  the  Post  before  1842,  to  St.  Dennis, 
after  1842,  to  St.  Ambrose.  It  was  Father  Richard-Bole  who  elected  St.  Irenaeus 
(not  St.  Ambrose)  patron  of  the  Little  Rock  Mission.  The  chapel  built  a.  1845, 
was  dedicated  to  the  Annunciation  of  Mary,  the  later  cathedral  to  St.  Andrew. 
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When  it  became  known  that  a diocese  had  been  erected  with 
the  episcopal  See  at  Little  Rock,  and  that  a perfect  stranger. 
Rev.  Andrew  Byrne,  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  New  York,  was 
to  be  its  first  bishop.  Father  Richard-Bole  left  Arkansas,  to 
return  to  St.  Louis.*0  The  Loretine  Sisters,  by  poverty,  were 
compelled  to  give  up  their  schools,  both  at  the  Post  and  at  Little 
Rock  (the  academy  at  Pine  Bluff  had  been  closed  in  1842),  and 
to  return  to  Ste.  Genevieve  and  to  Kentucky.  The  old  French 
and  Creole  regime  was  buried  for  ever.  All  the  St.  Louis  priests 
had  withdrawn,  but,  in  1845,  Bishop  Byrne,  with  the  Irish 
Fathers  John  Corry,  Peter  Walsh,  P.  Canavan,  John  Monaghan, 
Thomas  McKeone  and  others,  ushered  in  a new  era. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Holweck, 

St.  Louis , Mo. 


10  He  went  to  Louisiana  later,  and  on  his  way  to  France  was  lost  at  sea,  a.  1847. 
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THE  MOST  REVEREND  JOHN  BAPTIST  PURCELL, 
D.D.,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CINCINNATI 

(1800-1883) 

A writer  of  the  Church  history  of  the  United  States  during  the 
nineteenth  century  must  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
life  and  labors  of  Archbishop  Purcell,  the  Patriarch  of  the  West 
and  the  creator  of  the  great  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  if  he  would 
present  to  posterity  a full  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Church 
in  our  country  and  reveal  the  fascinating  story  of  the  American 
Hierarchy. 

Bom  with  the  century  in  February,  1800,  at  Mallow,  Ireland, 
John  Baptist  Purcell  early  felt  the  call  to  the  ministry  of  God’s 
altar,  and,  like  Samuel  of  old,  cried,  “Lord,  here  am  I.”  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  realized  that  he  could  not  fulfil  his  heart’s 
desire  in  his  native  land  on  account  of  English  laws  preventing  higher 
education  for  Catholics;  therefore,  a century  ago  he  bade  adieu 
to  home  and  friends,  crossed  the  ocean  and  reached  Baltimore  in 
the  spring  of  1818. 1 With  a certificate  from  Asbury  College, 
Baltimore,  he  obtained  a position  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Doctor 
Wilson  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  He  remained  there 
about  two  years  until  he  was  invited  to  Emmitsburg  by  the  Rev. 
John  Dubois,  President  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  to  become  pupil 
and  professor.  Events  proved  that  Father  Dubois  was  inspired 
when  he  sent  forth  a call  for  the  young  John  Baptist  to  place  his 
name  on  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  scroll.* 

He  could  sit  with  ease  in  the  company  of  brilliant  students 
and  professors  gathered  at  the  old  Mountain  College,  and  it  was 
not  long  until  his  personal  charm,  rare  mental  endowments  and 

1 Archives  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West,  Bishop  Purcell’s  Journal ; Archive* 
Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Marianne  Reilly’s  Journal ; Archives  Mount  St- 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Community  Records . 

* “Asbury  College  (Methodist)  was  established  in  Baltimore  in  1816,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Bishop  Asbury,  fifty  years  a preacher,  who  died  that  year.  Its  first 
President  was  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Jennings.  It  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Park 
Avenue  and  Franklin  Streets,  was  chartered  February  10,  1818,  for  the  benefit  of 
youth  of  every  religious  denomination  with  literary  honors  according  to  merit.  It 
conferred  degrees  in  1818.”  Letter  of  John  Parker,  Librarian  of  Peabody  Institute, 
Baltimore,  November  26,  1917.  Circular  of  Information , No.  2,  1894.  Bureau  of 
Education.  History  of  Education  in  Maryland . Herbert  B.  Adams,  pp.  247-254. 
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attractive  qualities  of  heart,  together  with  his  burning  zeal  and 
vigorous  faith,  marked  him  as  a leader  of  men. 

He  received  tonsure  and  minor  orders  from  Archbishop  Mar6- 
chal  on  May  4,  1823,  and  on  March  1,  1824,  accompanied  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Brute  to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  course  in  theology.*  He  was  raised  to  the 
priesthood  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Most  Reverend 
Hyacinthe  Louis  de  Quelen,  in  the  historic  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
on  May  21,  1826.4  After  his  ordination  he  remained  in  Paris 
for  eighteen  months  longer,  pursuing  the  higher  courses  in  philos- 
ophy and  theology.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1827, 
accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Eccleston,  the  future 
fifth  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.*  Father  John  Baptist  Purcell 
found  his  American  Alma  Mater  steadily  growing  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  students,  the  future  great  men  in  Church  and 
State.  He  gave  to  his  work  there  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  and  in 
two  years  was  elected  to  the  Presidency.  This  appointment  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  First  Provincial  Council  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States.*  The  following  year,  1830,  through  the 
efforts  of  its  President,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.7 

The  then  far-off  Western  city  of  Cincinnati  lost  its  first  bishop, 
the  Right  Rev.  Edward  Dominic  Fenwick,  O.P.,  on  September 
26, 1832,*  and  Father  John  Baptist  Purcell  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  A letter  from  Bishop  England  to  the  Reverend  James. 
Ignatius  Million,  editor  of  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  announced  the 
news  to  his  episcopal  city.  In  this  letter  Bishop  England  asked 
Father  Million  to  urge  Father  Purcell  to  accept  the  appointment, 


* McS weeny.  The  Story  of  the  Mountain , Vol.  i,  p.  115. 

4 Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 

1 Centennial  History  of  Baltimore  Cathedral.  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on- the- 
Ohio. 

* Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese.  Centennial  History  of  the  Baltimore  Cathedral. 
Truth  Teller , Vol.  v,  pp.  343,  350.  The  Metropolitan , Baltimore,  1830,  p.  34.  Shea, 
op.  eit.9  Vol.  iii,  pp.  408-419.  Hammer,  Der  Apostel  von  Ohio , pp.  52-92. 

7 McSweeny,  op.  eit.,  Vol.  i,  p.  232.  Archives  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West, 
Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio.  Letters.  Cf.  Catholic  Encyclopedia , Vol.  x, 
p.  605. 

* Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio.  Journals.  Cf.  Catholic  Telegraph. 
Letter  of  Elisa  Rose  Powell,  Vol.  i,  p.  406.  Cf.  The  Truth  Teller , Vol.  viii,  p.  340. 
Hammsb,  Der  Apostel  von  Ohio , p.  142. 
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stating  that  he  knew  efforts  would  be  made  to  have  him  resign 
and  retain  his  charge  at  Emmitsburg.  The  Bishop  stated  that 
there  had  been  a “series  of  delays,”  and  tradition  asserts  that  the 
Cardinals,  hesitating  in  their  choice  between  Father  John  Purcell 
and  Father  John  Hughes,  asked  Bishop  England  for  a helpful 
suggestion.  The  Bishop  could  think  of  nothing  to  sway  the 
Cardinals  unless  the  fact  that  Father  John  Hughes  was  a self- 
made  man  might  make  him  more  acceptable  than  Father  Purcell, 
a college  president.' 

The  Cardinals  in  good  faith  conveyed  to  the  Sacred  College 
the  message  that  Bishop  England  thought  “a  self-made  man 
like  Father  John  Purcell  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  people 
of  the  West”  and  told  the  Bishop  later  that  their  Eminences  were 
highly  gratified  and  had  sent  the  document  to  the  Holy  Father  for 
his  signature.  The  Apostolic  Brief  reached  the  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore  in  August,  and  Father  Arthur  Wainwright  took  it  to 
Father  Purcell  at  Emmitsburg.  Doctor  Brut6  was  opening  a 
retreat  for  the  students  of  the  Seminary,  and  Father  Purcell 
joined  them  in  the  holy  exercises.  He  spent  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember in  settling  his  affairs  at  the  College,  and  early  in  October 
sought  the  hospitable  roof  of  Fathers  Matthew  Lekeu,  S.J.,  and 
Paul  Kohlmann,  S.J.,  in  Conewago,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.  (now  Edge- 
grove,  in  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg).  Father  John  Francis 
Hickey,  S.S.,  went  there  to  assist  him,  and  remained  with  him 
until  the  day  of  consecration.10  This  took  place  on  Sunday, 
October  13,  1833,  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral.  The  consecrator 
was  the  Most  Reverend  James  Whitfield,  D.D.,  Bishops  Dubois 
and  Kenrick  assisting  him.  The  sermon  for  the  occasion  was 
preached  by  Reverend  Samuel  Eccleston,  S.S.,  and  Bishop 
Frederick  Rese,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  present  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  following  Sunday,  October  20,  the  Second  Provincial  Council 
of  Baltimore  was  opened,  and  lasted  a week.  Bishop  Purcell 
attended  all  the  sessions  of  the  Council,  and  while  in  Baltimore 
was  the  guest  of  the  brother  of  his  successor,  a half-century  later, 
Archbishop  William  Henry  Elder.11  After  the  Council  he  has- 


’Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on- the-Ohio.  Bishop  England's  Letter. 
10  Ibid. 

u Shea,  Hist.  Calk.  Church , vol.  iii,  p.  432. 
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tened  to  pay  his  farewell  visits  to  his  mountain  home  and  St. 
Joseph’s  Valley. 

He  sang  Pontifical  Mass  and  preached  at  the  College  on  Sun- 
day, November  3,  and  was  entertained  by  the  pupils  of  St.  Jo- 
seph’s Academy  on  Monday,  November  4.  On  Thursday,  he  left 
Emmitsburg,  paying  for  his  journey  out  of  two  hundred  dollars 
borrowed  from  Father  Hickey,  S.S.  He  traveled  by  stage  from 
Frederick,  Md.,  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  reaching  the  latter  place  on 
Sunday  morning,  November  10.  Here  he  began  the  busy  mis- 
sionary life  which  was  his  spirit’s  meat  and  drink  for  many 
decades.  He  heard  confessions,  preached,  said  Mass,  and  by 
special  request,  preached  again  in  the  evening.  On  Monday 
afternoon  he  and  his  party,  two  Sisters  of  Charity,  Miss  Ann  Marr 
and  a little  boy,  William  Ryan,  left  Wheeling  in  the  steamboat 
Emigrant.  They  reached  the  public  landing  in  Cincinnati  at  10 
a.  m.  Thursday,  November  14.11  He  was  escorted  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Santiago,  on  Sycamore  Street,  opposite  the  Cathedral, 
from  which,  dressed  in  pontificals,  he  was  led  by  a procession  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  to  the  main  altar  of  the  Cathedral.  He 
knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  until  Bishop  David  conducted  him 
to  his  episcopal  throne.  Bishop  Flaget  of  Bardstown  then 
addressed  him,  recalling  the  episcopal  consecration  of  his  prede- 
cessor, whose  body  lay  beneath  the  sanctuary.  He  congratu- 
lated the  widowed  Church  of  Cincinnati  that  her  mourning 
garb  might  be  laid  aside  and  her  children’s  voices  be  raised  in 
notes  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  presence  of  a Father  in  the 
midst  of  them.1* 

Scarcely  was  the  day  of  ceremony  over  when  the  eager  young 
Bishop  began  a serious  study  of  the  charge  committed  to  his  keep- 
ing. The  College  and  Seminary  claimed  his  first  care,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  great  work  of  education  by  filling  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Athenaeum.  In  his  first  Pastoral,  published  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  showed  his  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, urging  the  people  to  depend  on  their  own  exertions  rather 
than  upon  European  aid  in  building  churches  and  schools.  In  it, 
too,  he  extolled  the  life  and  labors  of  his  saintly  predecessor, 

“ Archives  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West,  Journal . Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph- 
on-  the-Ohio,  Journal. 

u Archives  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West.  Catholic  Telegraph,  Vol.  iii,  P* 
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Bishop  Fenwick,  who  had  died  a martyr  to  duty  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
a year  previous,  on  September  26,  18S2.U  His  first  Charity 
Sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  St.  Peter’s  Benevolent  Association,  which  together  with 
the  St.  Joseph  Society,  formed  twenty  years  later,  has  provided 
for  the  homeless  little  ones  of  the  Cincinnati  Archdiocese  from  the 
time  of  its  institution  until  the  present  day.1*  A visitation  of  his 
extensive  diocese  was  his  next  work.  Bad  roads,  swollen  creeks, 
lumbering  stage-coaches,  prejudiced  people,  few  Catholics,  sparsely 
settled  districts,  might  have  daunted  a less  heroic  soul;  but  these 
obstacles  did  not  even  change  the  gladness  of  spirit  with  which  he 
set  forth  and  continued  his  journeys  in  the  cause  of  truth.  He 
found  the  work  of  the  earlier  missionaries  and  the  Dominican 
Fathers,  and  blessed  their  footprints,  encouraging  to  germination 
the  seed  they  had  sown,  and  nourishing  to  fructification  the  plants 
still  showing  life.1* 

He  saw  himself  established  in  a State  already  noted  for  its 
private  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  his  own  city  he  found  intellec- 
tual activity  to  which  he  gave  generous  and  enthusiastic  support. 
He  was  recognized  by  the  literary  people  of  his  new  home  as  one 
who  could  speak  authoritatively  on  scientific,  classical,  or  literary 
subjects,  as  well  as  on  matters  of  doctrine.  He  used  his  gift  of 
oratory  to  overcome  prejudice,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  educa- 
tional system  around  him,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  removing 
ignorance  of  Catholic  belief,  he  accepted  membership  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Teachers.17  In  a few  years,  after  his  arrival  in  Cincinnati, 
the  tide  of  immigration  turned  to  Ohio,  and  as  his  episcopal  city 
had  but  one  Catholic  church,  the  Cathedral,  he  decided  to  build 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  German- 
speaking  Catholics.  Cincinnati  had  then  for  its  limits  Northern 
Row,  now  Liberty  Street;  Eastern  Row,  now  Broadway;  Western 
Row,  now  Central  Avenue,  and  the  river  frontage  at  the  south. 
Beyond  Western  Row  was  a commanding  eminence,  the  “Old 
Mound,”  the  center  of  the  plan  of  the  Mound  Builders  who  orig- 


14  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on- the-Ohio.  Catholic  T degraph,  Vol.  iii,  p.  11. 
u Ibid.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  55.  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-th e-Ohio. 

11  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on- the-Ohio.  Shea,  op.  cit.,  p.  620. 

17  Archives  Mount  St.  Mary's  of  the  West;  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on- 
the-Ohio. 
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inally  and  most  artistically  laid  out  Cincinnati.  This  spot 
the  Bishop  chose  for  the  site  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  for  he  saw 
that  the  city  must  spread  westwardly  and  occupy  the  beautiful 
natural  parks  between  the  river  and  the  hills.18  The  immigration 
which  affected  Cincinnati  had  a corresponding  influence  on 
hamlets,  villages  and  towns.  Everywhere  was  the  activity  of 
growth  and  the  Bishop  following  up  each  natural  development 
labored  to  place  side  by  side  with  material  progress  opportunities 
for  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  upbuilding  of  his  flock.  Holy 
Trinity  Church  was  blessed  on  October  5,  1834,  the  first  German 
parish  of  the  diocese,  and  the  first  west  of  the  Alleghanies.19 

Although  so  occupied  at  home  with  planning  churches  and 
schools,  teaching  and  preaching,  he  heard  and  answered  promptly 
the  call  of  his  brother  Bishops,  and  there  are  records  of  his  preach- 
ing and  lecturing  in  the  north,  south,  east  and  west.*0 

As  a member  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  he  met  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  who,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  College,  attacked  the 
Catholic  Church.  Bishop  Purcell  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
Mr.  Campbell’s  language  and  the  latter  announced  in  the  public 
forum  that  he  would  preach  on  the  subject  in  the  Baptist  Church 
the  following  Monday.  The  Bishop,  who  attended,  was  invited 
to  reply,  which  he  did  from  the  same  pulpit  the  next  evening,  with 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  whole  audience.  Mr.  Campbell 
demanded  an  oral  controversy  in  systematic  form  with  modera- 
tors and  limited  time.  The  Bishop  declined,  but  Mr.  Campbell 
insisted,  and  the  Purcell-Campbell  controversy  took  place  in  the 
Sycamore  Street  Meeting  House,  beginning  Friday,  January  13, 
1837,  and  closing  on  Friday,  January  20.  Its  sessions  were  from 
9.30  a.  m.  until  12.30  and  from  3 p.  m.  until  5 p.  m.  each  day 
except  Sunday.  At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  secular  press 
announced  that  Alexander  Campbell’s  defense  “in  nowise  tor- 
tured Catholicism.”  Although  the  Bishop  was  averse  to  these 
debates  he  thought  it  necessary  to  answer  such  attacks,  and  many 
conversions  were  the  result,  among  them  Judge  Burnet,  former 


**  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese,  Catholic  Almanac,  1834;  Howe,  Hietorical 
Collection »,  Cincinnati,  1848,  p.  8. 
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Governor  of  California,  author  of  The  Path  which  Led  a Protestant 
Lawyer  to  the  Catholic  Church.*1 

Priests’  retreats  followed  by  a synod  of  the  clergy  were 
held  yearly,  each  occupying  a week.  Later,  retreats  for  the  laity 
followed  for  another  week.  Anniversary  Orations,  like  the 
Charity  Sermons,  were  the  chief  means  of  helping  the  Asylums. 
They  served  two  purposes.  Persons  of  marked  ability  and 
reputation  were  invited  for  the  purpose,  and  the  congregation 
had  the  advantage  of  listening  to  renowned  speakers  while  per- 
forming their  duty  to  the  poor.”  Fairs  were  begun  later,  and  a 
society  called  “The  Mary  and  Martha  Society”  for  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  relief  of  the  sick  and  indigent.”  The  needs  of  the 
diocese  at  this  time,  1838,  impelled  the  Bishop  to  visit  Europe  as 
“a  beggar  and  a pilgrim”  for  the  sake  of  his  flock.  The  Leopol- 
dine  Association,  founded  through  the  earnest  solicitations  of  a 
Cincinnati  priest,  Father  Rese,  had  helped  the  Church  in  Ohio 
during  Bishop  Fenwick’s  time,  but  during  the  first  three  years  of 
Bishop  Purcell’s  administration  nothing  had  been  sent  from 
Vienna.”  In  1837,  a gift  of  four  thousand  florins  came,  and  the 
same  amount  in  1838.  The  Bishop  left  Cincinnati  in  May, 
1838,  and  reached  Liverpool  in  July.  He  visited  his  mother  in 
Mallow,  and  received  public  honor  in  his  native  place.  He  was 
received  in  Belgium  as  an  Apostle  of  the  New  World.  Some 
Belgian  clergy  after  listening  to  his  words  of  burning  zeal  cried 
out,  “We  are  nothing!  We  have  seen  John  the  Baptist.  We 
have  seen  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Nations — the  Apostle  of  the  New 
World!””  During  the  winter  he  journeyed  to  Munich  and 
Vienna,  laid  before  the  Leopoldine  Association  the  needs  of  his 
struggling  diocese  and  succeeded  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
Society.  Very  Reverend  Hercules  Brassac,  who  had  recently  and 
through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Purcell  opened  the  “ Agence  Eccl6- 
siastique  du  Clerg6  Catholique  des  Etats  Unis  d’Am6rique,” 
accompanied  him.”  From  Vienna  the  Bishop  went  to  Rome 

11  Catholic  Telegraph , Vol.  vi,  p.  100;  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on- the-Ohio. 

**  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese;  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 
u Catholic  Telegraph , Vol.  vii,  p.  38;  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 
u Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese,  Catholic  Encyclopedia , Vol.  iii,  pp.  773-776. 
Cf.  Catholic  Historical  Review , Vol.  ii,  pp.  51-53. 
u Dublin  Register , October  20,  1838. 

* Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio.  Cf.  Brassac  Letters , in  the  Catholic 
Historical  Review , Vol.  iii,  pp.  392-416. 
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where  he  spent  much  time  and  had  frequent  audiences  with 
Gregory  XVI.*7  Writing  from  the  Sulpician  Seminary  of  St. 
Irenaeus  at  Lyons,  May  2,  1889,  he  says: 

When  asked  if  the  divine  service  begins  to  be  performed  with  a certain 
solemnity  chez  nous,  my  answer  to  such  questions  is  something  of  a swell, 
and  a “ £a  Commence”  gives  the  enquirer  a hint  that  we  have  a little  pride 
mixed  with  other  bad  qualities  and  defects  which  makes  us  resent  with 
proper  dignity  such  insinuations.  However,  I should  be  very  wrong  to 
take  offense  at  anything  that  is  said  by  our  Catholic  brethren  in  Europe 
concerning  our  Church  in  the  United  States.  They  all  take  the  most 
sincere  interest  in  our  welfare,  they  are  generous  in  their  contributions, 
fervent  in  their  prayers,  sanguine  in  their  hopes  for  the  American  Church. 
When  kings  have,  in  some  measure,  ceased  to  endow  the  Church,  the  poor 
have  taken  it  under  their  munificent  protection  and  bid  fair  to  afford  it 
more  effectual  support — without  stifling,  or  squeezing  it  almost  to  death, 
as  kings  have  done  but  too  often,  in  their  embrace.  I cannot  describe 
to  you  all  the  joy  which  this  admirable  association  of  the  poor  to  sustain 
the  foreign  missions  affords  the  common  Father  of  the  faithful.  His  heart 
is  truly  like  that  of  his  divine  Master,  the  Heavenly  Shepherd  and  Great 
Bishop  of  our  souls.  He  received  me  with  the  most  cordial  and  paternal 
affection,  took  me  in  his  venerable  arms,  made  me  sit  by  his  side,  kept  my 
hand  in  his  and  said  to  me  such  kind  and  encouraging  words  as  I should 
not  dare  allow  myself  to  repeat.  The  repeated  benedictions  which  he 
gave  to  all  who  are  so  justly  dear  to  our  Lord  in  Cincinnati  inspire  the 
hope  that  you  . . . will  be  ever  happy,  good,  and  fervent,  that 
earthly  happiness,  as  I pray  God,  may  be  to  you  a pledge  of  everlasting 
bliss.  ...  I reserve  for  conversation  anecdotes  of  the  courts  and 
kings  that  I have  visited  in  Europe.  These  visits  have  convinced  me  more 
than  ever  that  there  is  nothing  great  or  grand,  or  amiable,  or  bright, 
but  Heaven — and  that  kings  can  deserve  it  as  well  as  beggars.  The 
month  of  April  was  a terribly  capricious  one  in  the  south  of  Europe — and 
it  was  no  pleasant  affair  to  be  there  with  sharp  and  'reezing  North- 
easters in  Florence,  Marseilles  and  Lyons  at  a time  of  the  year  when  we 
think  at  home  that  there  is  nothing  but  sunshine  and  flowers  in  these 
reputed  happier  climes.  I am  an  invalid  here  in  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  at  Lyons  with  sore  throat  and  sore  bones  after  my  journey 
through  the  44 Eden  of  the  World.”  Alas!  there  was  something  to  regret 
in  that  other!  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  I can  be  at  home  for  the  1 th 
of  August,  although  with  the  divine  blessing  it  is  probable.  Will  you  . . . 
have  as  many  rooms  as  possible  prepared  for  our  expected  visitors  at 
my  return?  It  is  likely  that  I shall  be  accompanied  by  at  least  six 
priests,  perhaps  by  ten.  . . . 

I offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St. 
John  Baptist,  and  Bishop  Flaget  preached  for  the  members  of  the  Prop- 

17  Ami  de  la  Religion,  June  IS,  1838,  Catholic  Telegraph,  Vol.  viii,  p.  294. 
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agation  of  the  Faith.  There  were  4,000  communions  in  the  city  today, 
and  to  300  of  the  number  1 had  the  happiness  to  break  the  Bread  of  Life 
and  Immortality.  How  much  happier  they  than  the  young  man  who  has 
shot  himself  in  despair  of  correcting  the  bad  habits  of  a gambler,  or  the 
four  foolish  virgins  drowned  yesterday  morning  by  the  swamping  of  a 
pleasure  boat  in  the  rapid  Rhone!  . . 

There  is  a purgatory,  and  mine  consists  in  this  life’s  interruptions. 

At  home  or  abroad,  it  is  nothing  but  tap,  tap,  tap  at  my  door.  I try  to 
resign  myself  to  it  as  one  of  the  ways  to  get  to  Heaven — but  it  makes  me 
leave  undone  many  things  which  I should  do  to  reach  that  bright  abode. 
Yesterday  I visited  the  Hospital  General.  There  are  in  it  1,100  sick, 
attended  by  160  Sisters,  who  wear  a religious  habit,  a large  silver  cross, 
give  edification,  but  belong  to  no  religious  order,  obey  no  particular 
superior,  but  the  Administration  of  the  Hospital.  There  are  40  lay- 
brothers  also  in  the  Hospital.  Oh,  what  a discount  on  the  joys  of  life 
is  that  large  mass  of  human  misery! — O God!  what  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him!  ...  A circumstance  occurred  at  a dying  bed- 
side which  greatly  consoled  me.  I’ll  tell  it  you,  please  God,  in  Cincinnati.1 1 

As  a result  of  his  earnest  appeals  during  his  journey  through 
Europe  and  the  influence  of  Father  Brassac,  the  Bishop  returned 
to  Cincinnati  with  several  clergymen.  They  sailed  from  Havre 
on  July  8,  in  the  ship  Silvie  de  Grasse  and  arrived  in  New  York  on 
August  22,  1839.  His  formal  welcome  home  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  In  a reply  to  an  address  of  the  St.  Peter’s  Benevolent 
Society,  he  told  his  people: 

That  his  absence  from  them  for  so  long  a time  was  occasioned  by  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  necessities,  and  that  to  relieve  them  he  had 
despised  shame  and  knocked  with  the  pilgrim  and  beggar  at  the  gate 
of  the  rich  and  the  cottage  door  of  the  poor  in  Europe.11 

The  Catholics  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  learned  at  this  time  that 
the  Catholic  Telegraphy  because  financial  support  was  wanting, 
must  discontinue  its  publication.  They  held  a mass  meeting,  and 
devised  not  only  means  for  its  maintenance,  but  established  like- 
wise “The  Roman  Catholic  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowl- 
edge.” This  Society  attracted  attention  in  other  large  cities, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  White  wrote  Bishop  Purcell  that  they  were  follow- 
ing his  example  and  establishing  a similar  association  at  Calvert 
Hall,  Baltimore.80 

11  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on- the-Ohio. 

11  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese;  cf.  Catholic  Telegraph , Vol.  viii,  p.  351. 

10  Catholic  Telegraph , Vol.  viii,  pp.  380-382. 
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The  year  1840,  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  Right  Reverend  John  Carroll,  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore  and 
of  the  whole  United  States,  was  a year  of  Jubilee  and  the  Fourth 
Provincial  Council  was  opened  on  May  16,  in  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral.*1  It  was  the  largest  ever  assembled  in  the  new  world, 
the  number  of  Bishops  being  thirteen.  Archbishop  Ecdeston 
and  his  eleven  suffragans  had  invited  Bishop  Forbin-Janson  of 
Nancy  and  Toul  and  Primate  of  Lorraine,  France,  to  attend  the 
meeting.  This  illustrious  prelate  of  noble  family  had  a great 
desire  for  missionary  life  and  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  at  the  request 
of  Bishop  Purcell,  had  sanctioned  his  coming  to  the  United  States. 
The  decrees  of  the  Council,  eleven  in  number,  were  confirmed  by 
the  Pope  on  November  22. 

At  the  Third  Provincial  Council  held  in  April,  1837,  the  bishops 
had  asked  that  sees  be  created  at  Pittsburgh,  Nashville,  Natchez 
and  Dubuque. 

In  1840,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur  arrived  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Missouri  Province 
opened  a college  in  the  Athenaeum.”  The  Seminary  was  moved 
to  the  Lytle  Farm  in  Brown  County.  It  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  Vincentian  Fathers  for  several  years,  but  as  the  Bishop 
desired  personal  supervision  of  his  ecclesiastical  students,  the 
Seminary  was  restored  to  its  old  place  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
conducted  it  for  a short  time  until  the  Bishop’s  dream  of  a Mount 
St.  Mary’s  of  the  West  began  to  be  a reality. 

The  Cincinnati  Cathedral  described,  in  1828,  as  “a  neat  and 
elegant  building  finished  in  the  Gothic  order,”  had  become  too 
small  for  its  congregation  and  the  Bishop  purchased  a site  opposite 
the  City  Building  for  a new  Cathedral.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  May  20, 1841.'*  At  this  time  there  were  fifty-five  churches 
in  the  diocese  and  others  in  prospect.  The  Redemptorist  Fathers 
on  account  of  discouraging  experiences  with  the  people  of  St. 
Alphonsus  Church  in  northern  Ohio  had  left  the  diocese  in  1839, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  Bishop.*4 


11  Catholic  Telegraph , Vol.  ix,  p.  150;  Shea,  op.  cit.,  p.  452. 

**  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  Records , Vol.  xi,  p.  325  et  seq.  Archive* 
Mount  St.  Joseph-on- the-Ohio;  Brassac  Letters. 

**  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese,  Catholic  Telegraph,  op.  cit .,  pp.  181-183. 
u Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese;  Shea,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  iii,  pp.  31,  020-621. 
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The  Dominican  and  Jesuit  Fathers  were  assisting  the  secular 
clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  diocese  and  the  progress  of  Catholicity 
was  so  apparent  that  the  prejudice  of  Lyman  Beecher  found  vent 
in  his  “Plea  for  the  West,”  an  argument  against  foreign  immigra- 
tion to  the  Mississippi  Valley.*6  The  Bishop  not  only  saw  the 
spread  of  religion  through  his  diocese  but  he  realized  that  Cincin- 
nati proper  was  mounting  the  beautiful  hills  surrounding  it  and 
with  his  extraordinary  foresight  and  good  taste  selected  the  most 
promising  sites  for  churches  and  institutions.  The  cross-crowned 
hills  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West  are  a perpetual  monument  to 
his  zeal  for  God’s  glory.  Many  bishops  on  their  way  to  the  Fifth 
Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  which  opened  on  May  14, 1843, 
stopped  in  Cincinnati  and  congratulated  Bishop  Purcell  on  the 
progress  of  religion  in  Ohio.  Sixteen  bishops  attended  the 
Council,  which  opened  with  very  imposing  ceremonies.  Bishop 
Purcell  occupied  the  pulpit  on  the  evenings  of  Monday  and 
Friday,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  at  High  Mass.  He  delivered  a 
discourse  in  Calvert  Hall  on  Monday,  gave  Confirmation  on  Ascen- 
sion Thursday,  Minor  Orders  to  some  Jesuit  novices  in  Frederick 
on  Friday,  Confirmation  on  Saturday  in  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel  “in 
the  happy  Valley  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  ” and  on  Sunday  sang 
High  Mass  and  administered  Confirmation  in  the  home  of  his 
early  days.  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Emmitsburg.**  He  and  Bishop 
Hughes  sailed  from  Boston  early  in  June  and  spent  the  summer 
in  France.  Bishop  Purcell  returned  in  the  late  fall  enriched  by 
many  gifts  for  the  institutions  of  his  diocese.  He  left  Havre  on 
the  ship  Vesta.*1  He  expected  the  Fathers  of  the  Precious  Blood 
to  accompany  him,  but  they  sailed  later  and  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  on  December  21,  1843.**  They  arrived  in  Cincinnati  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  1844,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers  and  were  members  of  the  second  European  community 
brought  to  the  New  World  by  Bishop  Purcell.  They  took  charge 
of  the  field  of  labor  resigned  by  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  who 
went  to  Pittsburgh.  On  St.  Joseph’s  Day  of  this  year,  1844, 
Bishop  Purcell  began  his  long  list  of  Consecrations  in  St.  Peter’s 

u Venable,  Literary  Culture , p.  379;  Catholic  Telegraph , Vol.  xii,  p.  86. 

* Catholic  Telegraph , op.  cit.,  p.  166-174. 

17  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on- the-Ohio. 

••  Ibid.;  Shea,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  173. 
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Cathedral,  Cincinnati.  Bishop  Henni  was  made  Ordinary  of 
Milwaukee  and  Bishop  Reynolds  of  Charleston.  Bishop  Henni 
was  Vicar-General  and  had  founded,  in  1837,  the  first  German 
Catholic  paper  published  in  the  United  States — Der  Wahrheits- 
freund.**  It  continued  its  existence,  a companion  to  the  Catholic 
Telegraph  for  eighty  years.  The  year  1845  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  churches  begun  or  blessed  and  for  the  advent  of  the 
Ursuline  Sisters  from  France,  with  Mother  Julia  Chatfield  as 
Superior.  They  took  possession  of  the  old  Seminary,  the  Lytle 
Farm,  in  Brown  County  and  opened  their  Academy  of  St.Martin.40 
On  September  29,  the  Bishop  issued  a pastoral  letter,  informing  his 
flock  that  the  Cathedral  would  be  consecrated  on  All  Saints  Day. 
For  eight  days  previous  to  the  ceremony  the  clergy  were  engaged 
in  the  exercises  of  a spiritual  retreat.  On  the  day  of  consecration 
the  English-speaking  Catholics  of  Cincinnati  received  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  old  Cathedral  to  prepare  their  souls  for  a joyous 
and  worthy  entrance  into  their  new  and  magnificent  church. 
Archbishop  Eccleston  of  Baltimore  was  the  consecrating  prelate 
and  the  ample  sanctuary  was  filled  with  bishops  and  priests  who 
came  to  rejoice  with  Bishop  Purcell,  who  saw  “the  places  of  his 
Tents  enlarged  and  their  cords  lengthened  on  every  side.”41  Then 
it  occurred  to  him  that  another  See  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio 
would  be  an  advantage  to  religion  and  this  thought  he  revealed  to 
Archbishop  Eccleston  and  placed  before  the  Fathers  of  the  Sixth 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  May,  1846.  The  Holy  See 
created  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland,  making  the  line  of  division  40° 
41',  but  this  proved  unsatisfactory  and  county  limits  were 
adopted.4* 

The  years  1847  and  1848  were  noted  for  the  many  churches 
erected  in  Ohio  and  for  the  visitation  of  all  of  them  by  the  zealous 
Bishop.4*  After  the  solemn  removal  of  Bishop  Fenwick’s  body 
from  St.  Xavier  Church  to  the  Cathedral,  the  Bishop  began  the 
arduous  task  of  visiting  every  church  in  his  diocese.  In  Galli- 
polis,  where  the  French,  in  1790,  had  established  a Prefecture- 
Apostolic  to  include  southern  Ohio,  the  Bishop  had  the  happiness 

00  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 

40  Shea,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  177. 

41  Catholic  Telegraph,  Vol.  xiv,  p.  319. 

41  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 

41  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese;  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,  Vol.  viii,  p.  10. 
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of  bringing  back  to  the  Church  a granddaughter  of  Mr.  Vincent, 
M.C.,  one  of  the  colonists  who  came  with  Dom  Didier,  Benedic- 
tine Procurator  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris.  Dom 
Didier  built  a church  at  Gallipolis,  and  labored  for  a few  years 
among  his  disheartened  people  who,  finding  themselves  deceived 
by  wealthy  speculators  of  France,  abandoned  the  dream  of  a rich 
colony  in  the  Scioto  valley  and  returned  to  their  own  homes. 
Their  pastor  went  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  parochial  work.44 

The  Bishop’s  letters  are  filled  with  graphic  descriptions  of  his 
travels,  but  the  most  noticeable  features  are  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
missionary  and  the  zeal  of  an  apostle. 

In  1848,  the  Father  General  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome  sent  through 
Very  Reverend  Father  Van  de  Velde,  S.J.,  a document  declaring 
“Bishop  Purcell  Founder  of  the  St.  Xavier  College.”  By  the 
terms  of  the  paper  the  Bishop  became  a participant  in  all  the 
prayers,  good  works  and  suffrages  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  perpetuum,  during  life  and  after  death.45 

On  July  19,  Feast  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Bishop  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West,  his  Theological 
Seminary.45  The  Seventh  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  opened 
on  May  6,  and  closed  on  May  13,  the  following  Sunday.47  Two 
Archbishops  and  twenty-three  Bishops  attended.  Archbishop 
Kenrick  made'  the  opening  address.  Bishop  Purcell  preached  at 
the  requiem  for  deceased  prelates,  and  Bishop  Hughes  closed 
the  Council.  It  was  to  this  Council  that  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius 
IX,  had  been  invited.  On  account  of  conditions  in  Italy  it  was 
believed  the  Holy  Father  might  go  into  France  and  the  American 
Hierarchy  hoped  to  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  him  in  Balti- 
more. His  answer  was,  “Nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  my 
heart  than  to  enjoy  the  presence  and  conversation  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Council  but  existing  times  and  circumstances  make  it 
impossible.”48 

44  Shea,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  iii,  pp.  333-334;  Cf.  Catholic  Historical  Review,  Vol.  ii, 
pp.  196-204  (4  Vanished  Bishopric );  The  story  of  Scioto  has  been  charmingly  told 
by  Father  Lawrence  Kenny,  S.  J.,  in  the  Catholic  Hibtobical  Review,  Vol.  iv, 
pp.  415-451. 

u Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio.  Letters. 

u Alzog  (Pabisch  and  Byrne),  History  of  the  Church , Vol.  iii,  p.  780;  Catholic 
Telegraph , Vol.  xviii,  pp.  106,  114-115. 

47  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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In  this  Seventh  Council,  the  erection  of  Cincinnati  into  a 
Metropolitan  See,  with  Louisville,  Detroit,  Vincennes  and  Cleve- 
land as  suffragans,  was  petitioned.4'  Bishop  Purcell  returned 
from  the  Council  to  find  his  diocese  visited  by  a scourge  of  cholera 
as  disastrous  as  that  of  1832.  He  wrote  a touching  pastoral  to  his 
people  warning  them  of  the  danger  and  urging  them  to  prepare  for 
death,  which  might  come  suddenly.  This  step  would  aid  the 
priests,  likewise,  in  theft1  exhausting  and  constant  duties  during 
the  epidemic. 

Even  in  this  time  of  distress,  when  priests  and  sisters  were 
stricken  and  the  Asylums  were  being  filled  with  orphans,  he  did 
not  forget  the  wants  of  the  Holy  Father,  but  sent  $1,000  as  Peter’s 
Pence.  He  dedicated  two  churches  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1849,  he  formed  The  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Association.60 

The  Dean  of  the  American  Hierarchy,  the  Right  Reverend 
Benedict  Joseph  Flaget,  died  on  January  11,  1850.  Bishop 
Purcell  preached  his  funeral  oration,  and  Father  Badin,  the  proto- 
priest of  the  American  Church,  performed  the  last  absolution.61 

A recommendation  for  taxing  churches  was  introduced  into  the 
State  Convention,  and  drew  from  the  Bishop  a strong  protest.  To 
his  own  people  he  said:  “Our  Catholic  forefathers  believed,  and 
we  believe,  that  the  House  of  God  ought  to  be  the  noblest  House 
in  every  city  and  town.”  Non-Catholics  joined  the  Catholics  in 
preventing  the  obnoxious  levy.6*  The  Bishop  continued  selecting 
sites  for  new  churches.  St.  Patrick’s,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St. 
Paul’s  and  St.  Boniface,  Cumminsville,  were  soon  in  course  of 
erection.  This  year,  1850,  the  golden  year  of  his  life,  was  cele- 
brated by  a reception  of  all  the  children  attending  the  Catholic 
Free  Schools.6*  On  August  6,  Cardinal  Fransoni  announced  the 
forwarding  of  Bulls  making  Cincinnati  a Metropolitan  See,  with 
Louisville,  Detroit,  Vincennes  and  Cleveland  as  suffragans. 
Bishop  Purcell  received  the  Apostolic  Brief  on  October  8.64  It 

4#  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese;  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 

10  Ibid. 

11  Webb,  Centenary  of  Catholicity  in  Kentucky , pp.  374-402.  Louisville,  1882. 

■ Catholic  Telegraph , June  8,  1850. 

M Catholic  Telegraph , June  8,  1850. 

14  Concilia  Provincialia  Ballimori  habita , 1929-1849,  Baltimore,  1851.  Archives 
Cincinnati  Archdiocese;  Catholic  Telegraph , October  12,  1850.  Ibid.,  October  26, 
1850. 
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was  in  the  same  consistory  in  which  Pope  Pius  IX  proclaimed 
Bishop  Wiseman  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  thus 
restoring  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  to  England,  that  the  Pope  was 
asked  to  send  the  pallium  to  the  Archbishops,  John  B.  Purcell 
of  Cincinnati,  Antoine  Blanc  of  New  Orleans  and  John  Hughes  of 
New  York.  This  was  the  fourth  time  an  Archbishop  had  been 
created  in  the  United  States:  Baltimore  in  1810,  Oregon  Territory 
in  1846,  St.  Louis  in  1847,  and  in  1850,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and 
New  Orleans.  The  Right  Reverend  John  B.  Lamy  was  conse- 
crated in  the  Cincinnati  Cathedral  on  November  24,  1850.“ 

May  21,  1851,  was  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Archbishop  Purcell’s 
ordination.  He  spent  it  in  Europe,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
receive  the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  Before  giving 
him  the  emblem  of  his  archiepiscopal  power,  the  Holy  Father  in 
recognition  of  his  services  made  him  assistant  at  the  papal 
throne.*6  The  Archbishop  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  August  and 
found  a very  important  subject  awaiting  his  decision.  The 
affiliation  of  the  Sisters  at  Emmitsburg  to  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  in  France  was  being  accomplished  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Father  Deluol,  a Sulpician.  A full  account  of  the 
transaction  may  be  found  in  The  History  of  Mother  Seton’s 
Daughters.*"1 

The  little  colony  established  in  Cincinnati  in  1829,  had  con- 
ducted schools  and  orphanage  there,  and  clung  tenaciously  to 
Mother  Seton’s  plans,  dress,  ideals.  A notification  of  the  impend- 
ing change  caused  the  Sisters  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop 
and  to  express  their  opposition  to  the  movement.  After  serious 
deliberation  he  announced  that  it  was  God’s  will  for  them  to 
remain  Mother  Seton’s  Daughters  and  that  he  would  open  a 
novitiate  and  be  their  Father  and  Ecclesiastical  Superior.*8  His 
last  hour,  July  4, 1883,  found  him  filling  both  offices. 

The  community  was  incorporated  as  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  Academy  was  chartered  according 
to  the  laws  of  Ohio.** 

“ Archives  Mount  St.  J oseph-on-the-Ohio. 

M Catholic  Encyclopedia , Vol.  xxii,  pp.  570-67%. 

17  McCann,  History  of  Mother  Seton’s  Daughters,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  98-118,  New  York, 
1917. 

11  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 
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Through  the  little  community  which  he  took  as  his  own,  he 
saw  many  of  his  plans  realized,  and  many  of  his  hopes  fulfilled. 
Hospitals  and  diocesan  institutions  were  placed  under  their  care, 
and  are  still  conducted  by  them. 

On  April  19,  1853,  the  great  missionary,  Very  Reverend 
Theodore  Stephen  Badin,who  had  been  a member  of  the  Cathedral 
household  for  three  years,  died,  assisted  by  the  prayers  of  Arch- 
bishop Purcell,  the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  His  body  was  placed  beside  Bishop  Fenwick  in  the  crypt 
of  the  Cincinnati  Cathedral.60 

Father  Baraga,  an  associate  of  Father  Badin  in  early  mis- 
sionary life,  and  Father  Carrell,  S.J.,  were  consecrated  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  Feast  of  All  Saints.  The  Church  was  gaining  in 
influence  as  well  as  members.  The  Catholic  marriages  of  this 
year  were  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  the  baptisms  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five.61 

In  December,  the  Most  Reverend  Cajetan  Bed  ini,  Archbishop 
of  Thebes  and  Nuncio  to  Brazil,  paid  a visit  to  Archbishop  Purcell. 
Previous  to  his  coming  to  Cincinnati  he  had  presented  himself 
to  the  administration  at  Washington  but  had  not  received  all  the 
courtesies  due  to  him  as  a member  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Italian 
and  German  revolutionists  had  spread  calumnies  about  him  and 
secular  papers  printed  them  so  that  by  the  time  he  reached  Cin- 
cinnati plots  against  his  life  had  been  formed.  Archbishop 
Purcell’s  vigilance  and  influence  prevented  or  quelled  any  serious 
uprising  against  him,  although  a mob  marched  to  the  cathedra/ 
residence  with  evil  intentions.** 

The  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  December  8,  1854, 
was  one  of  special  exultation.  The  Archbishop  had  issued  a 
pastoral  expressing  his  wish  to  unite  his  diocese  with  the  faithful 
in  Rome  and  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  world  in  proclaiming 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God.6* 
The  first  Provincial  Council  of  Cincinnati  opened  on  May  13, 
1855.66  Letters  had  been  sent  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Province,  to 


10  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese;  Shea,  op.  cit .,  p.  537. 
® Shea,  op.  eii.,  Vol.  iii*  p.  634. 

“ Catholic  Telegraph,  Vol.  xviii,  February  4,  1911. 

“ Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 
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the  Superiors  of  the  Dominican,  Jesuit,  Franciscan,  Precious  Blood 
and  Holy  Cross  Orders,  stating  the  object  of  the  Council,  the  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  and  inviting  their  presence  and  help.  The 
Council  lasted  one  week  and  passed  nineteen  decrees,  one  of  which 
was  to  make  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West  a Provincial  Seminary 
for  Holy  Scripture,  Theology,  Church  History,  Patrology  and  the 
cognate  branches  of  clerical  learning,  and  St.  Thomas  in  Kentucky, 
a Seminary  for  preparatory  studies.  A decree  was  passed,  like- 
wise, asking  the  Holy  See  to  make  Mount  St.  Mary’s  a Pontifical 
College  and  requesting  the  faculty  of  conferring  degrees  in  Philos- 
ophy and  Theology.66 

The  Fathers  of  the  Council  urged  the  erection  of  Sees  at  Sault 
Sainte  Marie  and  Fort  Wayne,  forbade  the  borrowing  or  receiving 
money  on  deposit  without  episcopal  permission,  encouraged  the 
erection  of  parochial  schools,  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  definite  support  for  infirm  clergy- 
men. The  Council  closed  on  May  20,  with  great  dignity  and 
ceremony.66 

Mrs.  Sarah  Peter,  a convert,  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas 
Worthington  of  Ohio  and  sister  of  General  Worthington,  became  at 
this  time  a valuable  co-worker  with  Archbishop  Purcell.  Through 
her  influence  the  Good  Shepherd  Sisters  began  work  in  Cincinnati 
in  1857,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  Kinsale,  Ireland,  in  1858,  and 


66  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese,  VI,  “ Cum  innotuisset  Patribus  deesse  in 
plerisque  Seminariis  Diocesanis  turn  copiam  quae  decet  magistrorum,  turn  numerum 
alumnorum  ad  alendam  aemulationem  in  studiis  scientiae  et  pietatis  necessarium, 
placuit  omnibus  Seminarium  commune  pro  universa  Provincia  instituere,  Semi- 
nariis Dioecesanis  tamen  minime  sublatis;  aeterneque  Seminarii  Sanctae  Mariae  ad 
Montem  prope  urbem  Cincinnaten  sem,  munificentissime  a Reverendissimo  ac  Illus- 
trissimo  DD.  Archiepiscopo  Cincinnatesi  oblatam,  eligere  in  situm  novi  instituti.” 
VII.  “Perpensis  quoque  incrementis,  quae  exinde  sacrarum  rerum  scientia,  atque 
decore  quern  Catholica  Religio  in  his  regionibus  caperet,  censuerunt  omnes  suppli- 
candam  esse  Sanctam  Sedem  ut  ex  sua  dignatione  hoc  Seminarium  Provincial  aliquo 
modo  Collegium  Pontificium  fieret,  quatenus  per  auctorita tern  Apostolicam  facultatem 
conferedi  gradus  Philosophise  et  Theologiae,  atque  exigendi  ab  alumnis,  post  sex 
mensium  probationem  juramentum  manendi  in  propria  Missione  in  ejusmodi  Col- 
legia consuetum,  decoraretur.”  The  sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  through  its  Prefect,  Cardinal  Barnabo,  rendered  the  following  decision  regard- 
ing the  seventh  decree:  "Differi  voluerunt  responsum  quoad  petitionem  ut  Pro- 
vincial Seminarium  declaretur  Pontificium,  eidemque  conferatur  tradendi  gradus 
academicos." 

"Ibid. 
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the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  from  Cologne.  In  1868,  nine  years 
before  her  death,  she  brought  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.*7 

On  April  26,  Archbishop  Purcell  consecrated  the  Right 
Reverend  James  F.  Wood  for  Philadelphia,  and  the  Right  Rever- 
end H.  D.  Juncker  for  Alton.  The  beautiful  Gothic  Chapel  of 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West  was  consecrated  on  June  24, 1857. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  Archbishop  was  appealed  to 
in  the  controversy  which  arose  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Redeemer  and  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Paulist  Con- 
gregation.** 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1857,  the  Catholic  population  of  the 
Cincinnati  Diocese  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty.  The  year  1858  was 
marked  by  two  important  events,  the  consecration  of  the  Right 
Reverend  J.  H.  Luers  as  first  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne  on  January 
10,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Provincial  Council  of  Cincin- 
nati on  May  2.  The  decrees  of  the  First  Provincial  Council  of 
Cincinnati  and  those  of  Baltimore  were  renewed  and  twelve  others 
adopted.” 

The  Feast  of  St.  Edward  of  England,  October  13,  1858,  was 
the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Archbishop  Purcell’s  episcopate.  The  whole 
Archdiocese  united  in  showing  its  great  Metropolitan  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  works  and  sacrifices  in  accomplishing  them.  Bulls 
arrived  appointing  Very  Reverend  Edward  Purcell,  Coadjutor 
to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  but  he  declined  the  honor.70 

The  Catholic  Institute  was  organized  early  in  the  year  1859.71 
The  Society  issued  stock,  which  sold  very  rapidly,  and  a hall  in 
the  Roman  style  of  architecture  was  built  in  which  Catholic 
Societies  could  hold  their  deliberations,  hear  lectures,  or  transact 
business.  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  been  invited  to  lay  the 


•*  Catholic  Telegraph,  May  12,  1855;  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese;  Shea, 
op.  cit .,  Vol.  iv,  pp.  544-545. 

••Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 

••  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese,  Concilium  Cincinnatense  II,  habitum  anno 
1858 . Cincinnati,  Pastoral  Letter,  May,  1858,  Catholic  Telegraph*  May  8-15, 
1858;  McCormick,  Rev.  P.  J.,  Ph.D.,  History  of  Education*  The  Catholic  Education 
Press,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1915. 

*•  Anniversary  Address  of  the  Priests  and  People  of  the  Diocese  of  Cincinnati, 
presented  at  the  Silver  Jubilee,  1858. 

n History  and  Organisation  of  ths  Catholic  Institute*  Cincinnati,  1860. 
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corner-stone  of  the  edifice,  but  the  letter  miscarried  and  reached 
the  venerable  gentleman  only  the  day  before  the  ceremony. 

At  this  time  the  baptism  registrations  for  the  year  were  almost 
nine  thousand,  marriages  about  two  thousand,  and  deaths  nearly 
twenty-seven  hundred.  The  increase,  together  with  immigration, 
required  the  building  and  enlarging  of  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
diocese  and  the  Archbishop  encouraged  the  people  by  his  own  zeal 
and  activity. 

He  extended  a helping  hand  likewise  to  his  brother  bishops,  as 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Bayley  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Bishop  Bayley, 
wishing  to  have  Mother  Seton’s  Daughters  in  his  diocese,  applied 
to  New  York  and  Cincinnati  in  vain,  for  neither  community  felt 
able  to  establish  a mission  in  his  See.  Correspondence  with 
Archbishop  Purcell  and  Mother  Margaret  resulted  in  the  sending 
of  the  Newark  postulants  for  training  in  the  Cincinnati  Novi- 
tiate.7* The  five  young  ladies  returned  to  New  Jersey  at  the 
end  of  September,  1859,  when  the  Daughters  of  Mother  Seton 
began  their  remarkable  career  in  Bishop  Bayley’s  diocese.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  Immaculata  on  Mt.  Adams  was  laid  this  year. 
The  Honorable  John  Quincy  Adams  was  invited  by  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Cincinnati,  in  1843,  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Observatory  on  Mt.  Ida,  changed  then  to  Mt.  Adams.  On 
account  of  bigoted  remarks  made  by  the  “Old  Man  Eloquent,” 
Bishop  Purcell  resolved  to  have  a church  spire  point  to  the  clouds 
from  the  hill  near  the  Observatory.  The  Immaculata  fulfilled 
his  vow,  and  later  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Observa- 
tory itself,  the  Passionist  Monastery,  and  the  Holy  Cross  Church 
on  neighboring  sites.7* 

On  September  11,  he  addressed  an  audience  of  eight  thousand 
people  on  Bunker  Hill,  Boston,  when  the  corner-stone  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  Church  was  laid  on  this  historic  ground.  On  his 
return  home  he  learned  that  the  President  of  his  Seminary,  Right 
Reverend  John  Quinlan,  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Mobile. 74 

At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  Archbishop  Purcell  announced 
to  his  people:  “The  President  has  spoken  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
obey  him  as  head  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  Ohio,  the  State  in 

n Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on- the-Ohio.  Letter #. 

71  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese,  Catholic  Telegraph , August  27,  1859. 

74  Ibid.,  September  24,  1859.  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 
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which  we  are,  has  also  spoken  on  the  subject.  It  is  then  our 
solemn  duty  as  good  and  loyal  citizens  to  walk  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  all  our  fellow-citizens  in  support  of  the  national  honor.”74 

In  the  Third  Provincial  Council  of  Cincinnati,  which  began 
its  session  on  Sunday,  April  27, 1861,  the  Archbishop  in  his  opening 
speech  called  attention  to  the  sad  spectacle  never  before  witnessed 
in  our  glorious  republic  and  prayed  God  that  hostilities  might 
cease  and  wiser  and  better  counsels  prevail.7*  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  was  very  cautious  in  his  political  views,  but  after 
studying  the  question  he  became  an  earnest  supporter  of  the 
United  States  Government,  although  he  knew  that  many  of  his 
people  adhered  to  the  party  in  the  North  against  the  war.  He 
gave  willingly  some  of  his  professors  from  the  Seminary  at  the 
call  for  troops,  and  blessed  the  Army  Chaplains  and  Sisters  whose 
summons  came  almost  simultaneously  with  the  cry — to  arms! 

Feeling  the  weight  of  cares  and  responsibilities,  the  Archbishop 
asked  the  Holy  See  for  an  Auxiliary.77  Right  Reverend  Sylvester 
H.  Rosecrans  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Pompeiopolis  on  March 
25,  1862,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cincinnati,  and  at  once  assumed  the 
care  of  the  diocese,  as  the  Archbishop  accepted  the  Pope’s  invita- 
tion to  go  to  Rome  for  the  canonization  of  the  Japanese  Martyrs. 
This  was  his  second  trip  within  a year.  At  his  decennial  visit  the 
preceding  year,  the  Holy  Father  had  made  him  a member  of  the 
Noble  Society  of  Rome,  and  created  his  mother  the  Countess 
Joanna.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Francis  Joseph  Pabisch,  who 
came  to  Cincinnati  with  the  Archbishop  in  1862,  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West  on  the  death  of  the 
Very  Reverend  William  J.  Barry,  April  20,  1863. 

On  the  vigil  of  Pentecost  the  Archbishop  published  a Pastoral 
Letter  explaining  the  scope  of  his  proposed  Normal  School  and 
asked  the  cooperation  of  clergy  and  people.78 

The  summer  of  1865  deprived  the  archdiocese  of  two  remarka- 
ble clergymen,  the  Reverend  Donald  Xavier  MacLeod,  a writer 
of  note  and  distinguished  convert,  and  the  Very  Reverend 


79  Catholic  Telegraph , April  20,  1861. 

79  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 

77  Killy  and  Kih win,  History  of  St  Mary'e  Seminary,  pp.  234-240.  Cincinnati, 
1894. 

79  Catholic  Telegraph,  June  22,  1861,  December  16,  1863. 
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Edward  T.  Collins,  V.G.,  a man  of  rare  literary  taste,  a model 
citizen  and  zealous  priest.7* 

Bishop  Lamy,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  a pioneer  missionary  of 
Ohio,  wrote  to  Archbishop  Purcell  at  this  time,  to  ask  help  for  his 
far-off  needy  diocese.  The  answer  to  his  appeal  was  that  a band 
of  Sisters  of  Charity  in  a few  weeks  began  their  first  journey  to 
the  Indian  hunting  ground.  Arrived  at  the  “ City  of  Holy  Faith  ” 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Bishop’s  adobe  palace,  which  was 
used  as  Seminary  and  orphanage.80 

All  during  the  Civil  War  the  activities  of  the  diocese  were 
remarkable,  but  at  the  close  of  hostilities  churches  were  built  in 
many  places,  schools  opened,  and  academies  were  filled  with 
pupils  from  the  South.  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  Colleges  conducted  by  the  Jesuit, 
Holy  Cross,  and  Franciscan,  Fathers  in  Cincinnati,  and  by  the 
Brothers  of  Mary  in  Dayton,  as  well  as  the  Novitiates  of  the 
Dominicans  and  of  the  Precious  Blood  Fathers  and  the  charitable 
institutions,  were  all  showing  the  vigor  of  Catholicity  in  southern 
Ohio.  Statistics  obtained  for  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more placed  on  record  the  See  of  Cincinnati  with  an  Archbishop, 
an  auxiliary  Bishop,  one  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  churches,  and  a proportionate  number  of  parochial 
schools.81 

The  Council  met  on  October  7, 1866,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Most  Reverend  Martin  John  Spalding,  Apostolic  Delegate.  Six 
other  Archbishops  and  thirty-nine  Bishops  were  present.81  The 
question  of  establishing  a Catholic  University  like  that  of  Dublin 
was  discussed,  also  the  manner  of  reaching  the  colored  people 
made  free  by  the  late  war.  The  eloquent  sermons  of  Archbishops 
Purcell,  Spalding,  McCloskey,  and  Kenrick,  and  those  of  several 
of  the  Bishops  were  printed  in  this  country  and  reprinted  in 
Europe.  President  Johnson  attended  the  closing  session  of  the 
Council.88 


T*  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese.  Kelly  and  Kir  win,  op.  tit.,  p.  213;  Catholic 
Telegraph , June,  August,  1865. 

10  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 

M Shea,  op.  cit.9  Vol.  iv,  pp.  715-720.  Brother  John  E.  Garvin,  S.M.,  The 
Centenary  of  the  Society  of  Mary , Dayton,  Ohio,  1917. 
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The  anniversary  of  St.  Peter’s  martyrdom  was  celebrated  in 
Rome,  in  June,  1867.  The  Archbishop  journeyed  to  the  Eternal 
City  for  the  memorable  occasion,  and  was  received  with  especial 
honor  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  who  told  his  Master  of  Ceremonies  to 
place  him  immediately  at  his  right  hand  at  the  throne  when  he 
said  Mass  in  St.  Peter’s  on  the  great  feast.84 

On  his  return  from  Rome  he  found  it  necessary  to  add  a wing 
to  his  Seminary,  and  to  build  a church  nearby  for  the  Catholics 
of  Price  Hill. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  was  made  a See,  with  Bishop  Rosecrans  as  its 
first  Ordinary,  so  that  the  Archbishop’s  original  diocese  was  now 
divided  into  several  parts,  each  governed  by  one  of  his  own 
spiritual  sons  consecrated  by  him.8* 

The  Church  in  the  West  had  not  only  struck  its  roots  firmly 
into  the  ground  but  had  also  sent  forth  enlivening  shoots  to  other 
sections  of  the  country,  and  it  was  the  hand  of  Archbishop  Purcell 
which  had  moulded  her  destiny  and  his  foresightedness  that  had 
directed  her  movements. 

In  his  seventieth  year,  still  fresh  and  active  and  with  unabated 
zeal,  he  sent  forth  a Pastoral  asking  for  the  prayers  of  his  people 
to  direct  the  great  Council  of  the  Church  to  which  all  the  Bishops 
of  the  Catholic  World  had  been  invited  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
Pope  Pius  IX.8* 

A Jubilee  for  this  purpose  began  June  2,  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  the  Council.  The  Archbishop  left  Cincinnati  on  October 
14,  to  attend  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican,  which  began 
on  December  8,  1869,  and  adjourned  on  July  18,  1870. 87  As  a 
representation  of  the  entire  world,  it  far  exceeded  all  previous 
councils,  and  in  importance  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Archbishop’s  birthday,  February  26,  1870,  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Cincinnati  students  at  the  American  College, 
Rome,  by  an  address  and  presentation  of  a handsome  set  of 
breviaries.  He  received,  also,  a handsome  mitre  from  the 
Countess  Pourtalis.  It  was  embroidered  in  arabesques  with  nine 


u Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 
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* Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 
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of  the  purest  amethysts,  large  as  plums,  on  each  side,  and  the 
inscription  “In  Fide  Vivo”  on  a scroll.88  The  great  question 
settled  in  the  Vatican  Council  was  the  Papal  Infallibility.  There 
were  three  classes  of  dissentients  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
dogma: 

1.  The  Gallicans  teaching  the  opposite  of  the  proposed  dogma. 

2.  Those  who  believed  the  doctrine,  but  did  not  think  it  capa- 
ble of  definition  because  the  tradition  of  the  Church  was  not 
sufficiently  clear  on  that  point. 

8.  Those  who  believed  the  doctrine  and  thought  it  capable  of 
definition,  but  who  considered  that  the  definition  would  be 
perilous  to  the  Church  and  who  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  good 
of  souls,  would  have  it  postponed. 

This  third  class  was  called  “The  Inopportunists,”  and  Arch- 
bishop Purcell  was  one  of  the  leaders.  It  embraced  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  bishops.  Archbishop  Purcell  and  others  obtained 
permission  to  leave  Rome  before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  Four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  Fathers  of  the  Council  assembled  on 
July  18,  under  the  Presidency  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  and  all  voted 
placet  excepting  two,  one  of  whom  was  Bishop  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, of  Little  Rock.8*  The  world  at  large,  especially  the  press, 
felt  great  interest  and  curiosity  as  to  the  utterances  of  Archbishop 
Purcell  on  the  subject,  since  he  was  known  as  a strong  member  of 
the  minority.  He  was  invited  to  give  a lecture  in  the  Catholic 
Institute  Hall  on  his  return  to  Cincinnati,  and  his  clergy  felt  it 
would  be  an  occasion  of  great  importance.  Reporters  from  five  of 
the  largest  newspapers  in  New  York  had  been  sent  to  take  his 
speech,  and  the  telegraph  wires  between  Cincinnati  and  New 
York  had  been  chartered  for  five  hours,  the  night  of  the  lecture, 
to  transmit  his  expressions  for  the  next  morning’s  papers.  One  of 
his  priests  advised  him  of  this  and  said,  “This  is  your  chance  to 


88  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 

88  Catholic  Encyclopedia , Vol.  xv,  pp.  303-309.  MacCaffbet,  Rev.  Jas.,  History 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nineteenth  Century , Vol.  i,  pp.  438-469,  St.  Louis,  1909; 
Catholic  Telegraph , August,  1870. 

Gibbons,  James  Cardinal,  Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years , Vol.  ii,  p.  129,  Baltimore, 
1916. 

Farley,  John  Cardinal,  The  Life  of  John  Cardinal  McCloskey , pp.  284-289, 
New  York,  1918. 
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tell  the  world  your  views  on  Papal  Infallibility.”  His  opening 
words  at  the  Catholic  Institute  were,  “I  am  here  to  proclaim  my 
belief  in  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  in  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Father  defining  the  doctrine.”  One  of  the  Cincinnati  papers 
expressed  disappointment  that  Archbishop  Purcell  yielded  so 
readily.*0 

At  this  time  a diocesan  community  of  Mother  Seton’s 
Daughters  was  established  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  aid  of  the 
Cincinnati  Sisters  and  through  the  cooperation  of  Archbishop 
Purcell  with  Bishop  Domenec’s  wishes.*1 

The  first  Bishop  of  Michigan,  a pioneer  priest  of  Cincinnati* 
Bishop  Rese,  died  at  Hildesheim  on  December  29,  1871.  Arch- 
bishop Purcell  celebrated  a Solemn  Requiem  Mass  in  the  Cathe- 
dral for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  A few  months  later  he  conse- 
crated two  of  his  priests,  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  Gilmour, 
Bishop  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Dwenger, 
Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne.” 

In  the  years  which  passed  between  the  Vatican  Council  and 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Archbishop  Purcell  in  1876,  his  activity 
seemed  as  vigorous  as  in  the  earlier  days  when  he  was  laying  the 
structure  of  his  great  Archdiocese.  Churches  were  increasing  in 
number  and  smaller  ones  were  being  replaced  by  imposing  edifices, 
educational  establishments  were  reaching  forth  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency,  the  Seminary  registered  one  hundred  and 
thirty  students,  and  had  a splendid  faculty,  while  the  religious 
communities  were  growing  apace,  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Not  only  at  home  was  the  Archbishop  busy  and  inter- 
ested, but  a glance  at  his  correspondence  shows  calls  from  many 
quarters  of  the  world,  for  help,  advice,  encouragement  or  pro- 
tection. Accustomed  to  the  best  society  of  the  Old  and  New 
World,  a linguist,  a delightful  speaker,  he  had  the  faculty  given 
to  very  few  of  selecting  from  a thousand  words  the  very  simplest 
to  convey  his  meaning.  Children  delighted  his  soul,  and  festivals 
for  them  on  the  Cathedral  grounds  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. His  humility  was  as  noticeable  as  his  simplicity,  hospi- 
tality and  charity.” 

vo  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 

*Ibid. 

nlbid. 

"Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 
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The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  occurred  on  May  21, 
1876.*4  It  was  the  first  celebration  of  the  kind  in  the  American 
Church  and  therefore  an  event  of  great  importance  not  only  in 
the  annals  of  the  Cincinnati  diocese  but  likewise  in  the  history  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  was  made  noteworthy 
by  all  the  religious  pomp  and  ceremony  such  an  occasion  would 
call  forth  on  account  of  the  prelate’s  own  eminence,  and  also  by 
the  grandeur  his  many  spiritual  sons  in  the  episcopacy  furnished. 
The  religious  orders  which  owed  him  their  place  in  the  country 
and  in  his  diocese,  the  institutions  of  learning  of  which  he  had 
been  the  inspiration,  the  hundreds  of  churches  whose  congrega- 
tions he  had  encouraged,  the  people  of  the  city  and  state  who  felt 
themselves  honored  to  claim  him — all  presented  rich  testi- 
monials of  love  and  congratulation.  The  Chalice  which  he  used 
on  his  Jubilee  Day  was  of  purest  gold  set  with  gems — a gift 
from  his  own  priests  and  a true  love-offering.  The  Bishops 
of  the  Province  gave  him  a pectoral  cross  set  with  fifty  half-carat 
diamonds  and  a full  carat  diamond  in  the  center.  An  account  of 
the  week’s  festivities  would  fill  a volume.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  secular  and  religious  celebrations,  the  various  institutions 
of  his  own  Province  and  those  governed  by  prelates  of  his  own 
training,  vied  with  one  another  in  paying  him  honor;  but  the 
rivalry  was  not  discordant — it  was  rather  the  outburst  of  over- 
flowing gratitude  and  reverential  love. 

For  every  joy  there  seems  an  attendant  sorrow.  News  came 
to  the  Archbishop  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend.  Father  McElroy, 
in  September,  and  that  of  Archbishop  Bayley  in  October.  In 
February,  1878,  Pope  Pius  IX  closed  his  eventful  career,  »*  and 
shortly  afterwards  there  was  a disturbance  in  the  financial  markets 
and  banks  which  held  diocesan  funds  either  as  loans  or  deposits 
closed  their  doors.  During  the  financial  crisis  of  1887,  the 
sterling  honesty  of  the  Archbishop  and  his  brother,  Father  Ed- 
ward, had  induced  their  fellow-citizens  to  urge  them  to  receive 
deposits  and  use  them  for  the  needs  of  the  diocese.  In  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War  other  sums  were  added,  and  Father  Purcell’s 
notes  promised  the  legal  interest,  six  per  cent  in  Ohio.  In  the 

94  Catholic  Telegraph , February  19,  1875;  Catholic  Encyclopedia , Vol.  iii,  pp.  773- 
776,  Vol.  xii,  pp.  570-572. 

91  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  iii,  pp.  773-776. 
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period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war,  Father  Purcell  ceased  tak- 
ing loans  and  tried  to  free  himself  from  the  burden  of  the  earlier 
deposits,  but  the  people  insisted  on  leaving  the  money  in  his 
hands.  Previous  to  the  collapse  of  1878-1879,  there  had  been 
several  financial  crises.  Property  had  depreciated  and  securities 
had  lessened  in  value  so  that  a crisis  was  imminent.  It  came 
when  smaller  banks  like  those  of  Adae,  Hemann,  and  Bussing,  in 
which  Father  Purcell  had  deposits,  became  insolvent.  In  the 
hope  of  doing  justice  to  all  creditors,  the  Archbishop  made  an 
assignment.  John  B.  Mannix  was  the  assignee.  He  invested  the 
money  paid  to  him,  advantageously,  as  he  thought,  but  the  securi- 
ties proved  worthless,  making  the  obligations  heavier.** 

The  Court  then  appointed  Judge  Tafel  and  Attorney  Miller, 
non-Catholics.  Many  complications  followed,  but  no  better 
results  in  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  By  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  clergy  and  the  Archbishop’s  Counsel,  order  was  brought 
out  of  chaos,  true  notes  were  separated  from  false,  the  Court  came 
to  a decision  on  the  amount  due,  and  it  was  paid  in  a reasonable 
time  but  not  until  it  had  cost  the  diocese  the  lives  of  three  great 
men:  Archbishop  Purcell,  Father  Edward  Purcell,  and  Doctor 
Francis  Joseph  Pabisch,  the  President  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  of 
the  West.  Archbishop  Purcell,  overwhelmed  by  the  disaster, 
and  hoping  some  younger  person  might  be  appointed  who  could 
cope  with  the  trouble,  sent  his  resignation  to  Rome  in  January, 
1879.  The  Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  through  Cardinal 
Simeoni,  announced,  on  March  21,  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
resignation,  but  would  give  a coadjutor.  The  Right  Reverend 
William  Henry  Elder,  Bishop  of  Natchez,  was  appointed  Coadju- 
tor Bishop  of  Avara,  and  reached  Cincinnati  on  March  3,  1880.  *T 

In  the  light  of  the  revelations  of  the  late  world  war  it  seems 
possible  that  it  might  have  been  the  aim  of  some  silent  force  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  Archbishop  Purcell’s  great  influence. 
This  conviction  grows  stronger  as  the  documents  are  studied.  He 
wielded  a power  granted  to  few;  he  reached  an  eminence  in  Church 
and  State  not  attained  by  many.  Future  years  and  unpublished 
documents  may  dissipate  the  cloud  and  remove  the  words  “finan- 
cial failure.” 

* Kelly  and  Kibwjn,  op . cit.,  pp.  310-234. 

17  Archives  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio;  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 
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The  last  public  act  of  Archbishop  Purcell  was  to  confer  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  on  Father  Callaghan,  his 
secretary,  in  the  Cathedral  on  February  8,  1879.  The  honor  was 
conferred  by  the  Pope  in  recognition  of  Father  Callaghan’s  able 
elucidation  of  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility,  as  published  by  him  in 
the  Catholic  Telegraph .98 

The  Archbishop  died  on  July  4,  1883,  mourned  as  only  a 
beloved  Father  could  be  mourned.  What  a burden  of  sorrow  he 
would  have  escaped  had  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  1862,  approved  of  his 
wish  to  retire  to  a monastery.  The  Pope’s  answer  was:  Nemo 
salvabitur  nisi  perseveraverit.  He  persevered  to  the  end.  The 
cloud  which  appeared  at  the  sunset  of  his  life  had  almost  passed, 
leaving  his  memory  and  his  works  the  more  brilliant  and  at- 
tractive. 

His  Golden  Jubilee  as  Bishop  would  have  been  celebrated 
three  months  later,  on  October  13,  1883.  •• 

His  solemn  obsequies  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cincinnati  were 
attended  by  archbishops  and  bishops  from  almost  every  diocese 
in  the  country.  The  sermon,  powerful  in  its  eloquence  and 
touching  in  its  tenderness,  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Cleve- 
land, the  Right  Reverend  Richard  Gilmour,  D.D.  The  funeral 
train  which  had  borne  the  Archbishop’s  body  from  St.  Martin’s 
returned  with  it  to  the  little  mound  near  the  resting  places  of  his 
mother  and  that  brother  whose  whole-hearted  trust  of  humankind 
had  brought  to  both  an  insurmountable  sorrow. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  by  its 
Patriarch,  the  Most  Reverend  John  Baptist  Purcell,  D.D.,  of 
itself  would  have  carried  forward  for  many  years  the  religious 
and  intellectual  activity,  but  fortunately  Archbishop  Elder,  as 
Coadjutor  and  successor,  kept  before  his  mind  the  ideals  of  his 
predecessor,  likewise  his  preceptor,  and  with  his  own  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  learning  kept  the  light  of  each  burning 
brilliantly.  He  had  for  powerful  allies  many  of  his  clergy,  several 
of  whom  were  called  to  wear  the  purple,  notably  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  the  Bishop  of  Nashville,  and  the  late 
Bishop  of  Grand  Rapids. 

In  the  minds  of  people  at  a distance,  the  name  of  Archbishop 

M Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 

M Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  xii.  pp.  570-57%;  Archives  Cincinnati  Archdiocese. 
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Purcell  may  be  associated  with  the  so-called  “Failure.”  Failure 
means  death,  but  Archbishop  Purcell  lives  today,  in  his  episcopal 
city  and  province,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  America. 
Like  his  Master  whom  he  served  for  fourscore  years,  he  walked 
about  doing  good  and  his  works  remain.  Si  monumentum 
quaeris,  circumspice.  What  can  be  said  of  the  material,  may  be 
affirmed  still  more  strongly  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual. 
He  created  a diocese  with  a history  and  traditions  unsurpassed  in 
the  Church  of  God. 

Sister  Mart  Agnes  McCann,  Ph.D., 
Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 
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LIST  OF  PRELATES  PRESENT  AT  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  HIERARCHY,  AT  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERI- 
CA, WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  SEPTEMBER  24  AND  25, 1919. 

(i Contributed  by  Rt.  Rev . Owen  R.  Corrigan , D.D.) 

His  Eminence,  James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Abp.  Baltimore. 

His  Eminence,  William,  Cardinal  O’Connell,  Abp.  Boston. 

Thirteen  Archbishops: 

The  Most  Rev.  Alexander  Christie,  Oregon  City. 

Jeremiah  J.  Harty,  Omaha. 

John  J.  Glennon,  St.  Louis. 

Sebastian  G.  Messmer,  Milwaukee. 

Henry  Moeller,  Cincinnati. 

James  J.  Keane,  Dubuque. 

Edward  J.  Hanna,  San  Francisco. 

George  W.  Mundelein,  Chicago. 

John  W.  Shaw,  New  Orleans. 

Dennis  J.  Dougherty,  Philadelphia. 

Austin  Dowling,  St.  Paul. 

Patrick  J.  Hayes,  New  York. 

Albert  A.  Daeger,  O.  F.  M.,  Santa  Fe. 
Seventy-eight  Bishops. 

Province  of  Baltimore: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Donahue,  Wheeling. 

John  J.  Monaghan,  Wilmington. 

Denis  J.  O’Connell,  Richmond. 

Michael  J.  Curley,  St.  Augustine. 

William  T.  Russell,  Charleston. 

Leo  Haid,  V.  Apost.  of  N.  Carolina. 

Owen  B.  Corrigan,  Auxiliary  of  Baltimore. 

Province  of  Boston: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Beaven,  Springfield. 

Louis  S.  Walsh,  Portland. 

George  A.  Guertin,  Manchester. 

Daniel  F.  Feehan,  Fall  River. 

Joseph  J.  Rice,  Burlington. 

John  J.  Nilan,  Hartford. 

Joseph  G.  Anderson,  Auxiliary  of  Boston. 

William  A.  Hickey,  Coadjutor  of  Providence. 
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Province  of  Chicago: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  Muldoon,  Rockford. 

Edmund  M.  Dunne,  Peoria. 

Henry  Althoff,  Belleville. 

Province  of  Cincinnati: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Alerding,  Ft.  Wayne. 

James  J.  Hartley,  Columbus. 

Joseph  Chartrand,  Indianapolis. 

Edward  D.  Kelly,  Grand  Rapids. 

Joseph  Schrembs,  Toledo. 

Michael  J.  Gallagher,  Detroit. 

Ferdinand  Brossart,  Covington. 

Province  of  Dubuque: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  J.  O’Reilly,  Lincoln. 

James  Davis,  Davenport. 

Patrick  A.  McGovern,  Cheyenne. 

James  A.  Duffy,  Grand  Island. 

Thomas  W.  Drumm,  Des  Moines. 

Edmond  Heelan,  Auxiliary  of  Sioux  City. 
Province  of  Milwaukee: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Schwebach,  La  Crosse. 

Frederick  Eis,  Marquette. 

Joseph  M.  Koudelka,  Superior. 

Paul  P.  Rhode,  Green  Bay. 

Province  of  New  Orleans: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Allen,  Mobile. 

Cornelius  Van  De  Ven,  Alexandria. 

John  B.  Morris,  Little  Rock. 

Joseph  P.  Lynch,  Dallas. 

John  E.  Gunn,  S.  M.,  Natchez. 

Paul  J.  Nussbaum,  C.  P.,  Corpus  Christi. 
Christopher  E.  Byrne,  Galveston. 

Arthur  J.  Drossaerts,  San  Antonio. 

Jules  B.  Jeanmard,  Lafayette. 

Province  of  Philadelphia: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J.  Hoban,  Scranton. 

Eugene  A.  Garvey,  Altoona. 

J.  F.  Regis  Canevin,  Pittsburgh. 

Philip  R.  McDevitt,  Harrisburg. 

John  J.  McCort,  Auxiliary  of  Philadelphia.1 
John  M.  Gannon,  Auxiliary  of  Erie. 

1 Now  Coadjutor  of  Altoona. 
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Province  of  St.  Louis: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Burke,  St.  Joseph. 

John  J.  Hennessy,  Wichita. 

Thomas  F.  Lillis,  Kansas  City. 

John  Ward,  Leavenworth. 

Province  of  New  York: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  E.  McDonnell,  Brooklyn. 

John  J.  O’Connor,  Newark. 

Thomas  F.  Hickey,  Rochester. 

John  Grimes,  Syracuse. 

Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Trenton. 

Edmund  F.  Gibbons,  Albany. 

William  Turner,  Buffalo. 

Joseph  H.  Conroy,  Auxiliary  of  Ogdensburg. 

Province  of  Oregon  City: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  J.  O’Dea,  Seattle. 

Mathias  C.  Lenihan,  Great  Falls. 

John  P.  Carroll,  Helena. 

Joseph  F.  McGrath,  Baker  City. 

Province  of  St.  Paul: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Busch,  St.  Cloud. 

Patrick  F.  Heffron,  Winona. 

Jeremiah  J.  Lawler,  Lead. 

James  O’Reilly,  Fargo. 

Vincent  Wehrle,  O.  S.  B.,  Bismarck. 

John  T.  McNicholas,  O.  P.,  Duluth. 

Province  of  San  Francisco: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Glass,  C.  M.,  Salt  Lake. 

John  J.  Cantwell,  Los  Angeles. 

Province  of  Santa  Fe: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Henry  Tihen,  Denver. 

Anthony  J.  Schuler,  S.  J.,  El  Paso. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Jones,  O.  S.  A.,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Right  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Crimont,  V.  Ap.,  Alaska. 

The  following  were  not  present: 

The  Most  Rev.  John  B.  Pitaval,  Titular,  Abp.  of  Amida. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  J.  Keiley,  Savannah. 

Matthew  Harkins,  Providence. 

Philip  A.  Garrigan,  Sioux  City. 

Theophile  Meerschaert,  Oklahoma. 

J.  M.  Laval,  Auxiliary  of  New  Orleans. 
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Henry  Gabriels,  Ogdensburg. 

Augustin  F.  Schinner,  Spokane. 

Daniel  M.  Gorman,  Boise. 

John  £.  FitzMaurice,  Erie. 

John  F.  Cunningham,  Concordia. 

Thomas  O’Gorman,  Sioux  Falls. 

Timothy  Corbett,  Crookston. 

Thomas  Grace,  Sacramento. 

Henry  Granjon,  Tucson. 

James  Trobec,  Titular  Bp.  of  Lycopolis. 

James  Ryan,  Alton. 

Alexander  J.  McGavick,  Auxiliary  of  Chicago. 
Peter  J.  O’Reilly,  Auxiliary  of  Peoria. 

Thomas  Byrne,  Nashville. 

John  P.  Farrelly,  Cleveland. 

Denis  O’Donaghue,  Louisville. 
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THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  FATHER  JOHN  CARROLL  AS  PREFECT- 
APOSTOLIC  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 

(1783-1785) 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  between  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
and  England  in  1775,  ecclesiastical  intercourse  between  London  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  future  republic  came  to  an  end.  There  is  no  record 
in  Bishop  Challoner’s  correspondence  of  any  reference  to  the  Church  in 
America  at  this  time.1  From  1743,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
Bishop  Petre  of  the  London  District  (1734-1758),  and  his  coadjutor  and 
successor.  Bishop  Challoner  (1741-1781),  used  every  available  argument  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Rome  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  ruling 
the  Church  “on  the  mainland  and  in  the  islands  of  North  America,”  by 
creating  a separate  Vicariate- Apostolic  in  English  America.1  Bishop 
Challoner  did  not  succeed  in  freeing  himself  of  the  unwelcome  task  of  caring 
for  the  Catholics  in  the  English  colonies.  The  Holy  See  was  not  certain  that 
the  Catholics  there  could  support  their  own  Chief  Shepherd,  and  the  problem 
of  erecting  the  colonial  Church  into  a separate  jurisdiction  was  further  com- 
plicated by  two  factors:  the  evident  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
Catholics  to  the  appointment  of  a bishop  over  them  (1765), 1 and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits  in  America  (1773).4  It  was  not  until  a decade  later, 
when  Challoner’s  successor,  Bishop  James  Talbot,  refused  to  exercise  juris- 
diction in  the  matter  of  giving  faculties  to  two  American  priests  then  in  Eng- 
land (1783),  that  the  Holy  See  decided  to  take  action.  So  far  as  the  English 
Catholic  Church  was  concerned,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  London  Vicar-Apostolic  to  provide  for  the  Catholic  rebels  of  the 
new  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Bishop  James  Talbot  appears  but  once 


iCt.  Bishop  Challoner'*  American  Jurisdiction  (1758-1781),  in  Burton,  Life  and  Times  of  B Mop  Chal- 
loner, Vol.  ii,  pp.  123-148.  London,  1909. 

* The  history  of  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  English  Colonies  has  not  yet  been 
told  in  a consecutive  manner.  There  are  some  historical  data  in  Hqqrxs,  History  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  North  America,  Text,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  81-83,  85-87, 127, 133,  583.  From  1634  (the  foundation  year 
of  Maryland),  down  to  1696,  the  year  of  the  special  decree  Alias  a particulari,  of  Innocent  XII,  by  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  harmony  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Seculars,  there  is  no  evidence  for 
the  exercise  of  canonical  rights  over  the  Colonies  by  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  England.  In  1715, 
it  was  admitted  by  the  Maryland  clergy  that  they  were  uncertain  whether  they  were  under  London  or 
Quebec.  With  but  few  exceptions,  and  those  doubtful  in  their  nature,  the  real  assumption  of  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  London  Vicar-Apostolic  is  synchronous  with  Challoner's  attempt,  in  1743,  to  rid  the  Church 
in  England  of  the  bothersome  colonies.  Cf.  The  London  Vicariate- Apostolic  and  the  West  Indies . article 
by  Huonns,  in  the  Dublin  Resists,  VoL  cxxxhr,  pp.  66-93. 

* Campbell  (USCHS  Hist  Records  and  Studies,  VoL  i,  pp.  251-276)  treats  this  aspect  of  the  question 
in  his  article:  The  Beginnings  of  the  American  Hierarchy;  cf.  Burton,  op.  ciL,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  136-139.  For 
the  singular  share  given  to  the  question  of  Confirmation  in  the  correspondence  between  London  and 
Rome  at  this  time,  of.  Huqhss  The  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  the  Old  Colonies,  article  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Antes,  VoL  xxv,  pp.  23-40. 

* Shea,  Hist  of  the  Cath.  Church  in  the  United  States,  voL  ii,  p.  77  (facsimile  of  Challoner's  order  for 
the  Suppression  in  America) ; for  a facsimile  of  the  Act  of  Submission,  see  Huohbs,  op.  cit..  Documents, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  607. 
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in  the  correspondence  of  these  two  critical  years  in  the  life  of  the  American 
Church  (1783-1785),  and  then  merely  as  the  recipient  of  a letter  from  the  Cardi- 
nal-Prefect of  Propaganda,  Antonelli,  dated  Rome,  June  19,  1784,  advising 
him  that  the  Church  in  the  United  States  was  free  and  independent  of  English 
rule.1 

The  clergy  and  the  faithful  in  the  Colonies,  however,  were  not  acephalous 
during  the  war.  When  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  announced 
by  Bishop  Challoner  in  October,  1773,  the  acting  Superior,  Father  John  Lewis, 
Vicar-General  of  the  London  Vicar-Apostolic,  continued  to  be  recognized  by  the 
clergy — without  exception,  all  ex-Jesuits — as  their  legitimate  head.  After 
Yorktown  (1781),  there  could  have  been  no  question  of  appealing  to  Bishop 
James  Talbot,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  for  guidance;  and  once  the 
final  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  was  signed  on  September  25,  1783, 
the  line  of  cleavage  was  complete. 

During  this  time,  a General  Chapter  of  the  American  clergy  was  called. 
Meetings  were  held  at  Whitemarsh  in  1783-1784 — from  June  27, 1783,  to  October 
11,  1784.  A Form  of  Government  in  nineteen  sections;  Rules  for  the  Particular 
Government  of  the  Clergy,  in  six  sections;  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Management 
of  Plantations , in  eight  sections,  were  passed  with  the  approval  of  those  present.* 
The  two  principal  questions  before  this  Constitutional  Assembly  of  the  American 
clergy  were:  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  life  and  discipline;  and,  the  preserva- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  property , which  by  this  time  had  become  considerable. 

It  is  the  first  of  these  problems  which  interests  us  here. 

Father  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J.,  has  written  four  large  volumes,  entitled 
The  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North  America , Colonial  and  Federal , 
to  explain  the  second.7 

The  Constitution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  General  Chapter 
(October  11,  1784),  remained  in  force  until  1805,  when  the  Society  of  Jesus  was 
partially  restored  in  the  United  States.  (The  universal  restoration  of  the 
Society  in  1814,  rendered  further  adherence  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  to  a 
great  extent  unnecessary).  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chapter,  October  11, 
1784,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

That  the  Superior  in  spirituals  from  the  receipt  of  his  faculties  be  allowed 
the  salary  of  100-0-0  sterling  per  annum,  together  with  a servant,  and  a chaiz 
and  horse;  that  his  salary  continue  until  the  next  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Chap- 
ter, and  then  be  subject  to  their  further  determinations.  8 

Before  this  Second  General  Chapter  met  (again  at  Whitemarsh)  in  1786, 


1 Propaganda  Document*  (cited  as  PD),  pp.  35-36.  These  Document*  (on  the  appointment  o t the 
first  Bishop  of  Baltimore),  appeared  in  the  original  French,  Italian,  and  Latin,  in  the  American  Hietorical 
Review,  for  July,  1910,  pp.  801-829.  They  were  copied  at  Rome  by  Professor  Carl  Russell  Fish,  while 
he  was  engaged  on  his  Guide  to  the  Material*  for  American  Hi*tory  in  Roman  and  other  Italian  Archie ** 
(Washington,  1911),  and  were  translated  into  English  and  published  by  the  late  American  Church  his- 
torian, Rer.  Edward  I.  Devitt,  S.J.,  in  the  Record*  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  Vol.  rxi,  pp.  185-236. 

* Hoohbs,  op.  cit..  Documents,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  617-637. 

T New  York  (Longmans),  1908. 

1 Huons,  op.  ciL,  p.  631. 
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Father  John  Carroll  had  accepted  the  Prefectship-Apostolic  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States.  His  nomination  and  acceptance  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pages  in  American  Catholic  history.  The  story  has  never  been 
fully  told,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  it  in  a strictly  chronological  fashion, 
owing  to  several  complicating  factors  which  touch  the  main  issue  at  certain 
points.  Some  of  these  factors  were:  Carroll’s  attitude  toward  the  acceptance 
of  a post  of  such  importance  “from  a foreign  State,”  to  be  held  only  “at  the 
discretion  of  a foreign  tribunal  or  congregation  [Propaganda  Fide]”;  the 
expectation  of  the  American  clergy  in  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus;  the  intrigue  at  Paris — grouped  around  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Archbishop 
Doria  Pamphili,  the  American  Minister,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  French 
Prime  Minister,  Count  de  Vergennes,  the  notorious  Talleyrand,  then  Bishop 
of  Autun,  and  Cardinal  Antonelli,  Prefect  of  Propaganda  Fide;  and  the 
position  assumed  by  the  American  clergy  at  Whitemarsh  toward  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a bishop  for  the  United  States. 

Father  John  Lewis,  the  last  of  the  Jesuit  Superiors  of  the  Mission  before 
the  Suppression,  continued  to  exercise  a quasi-jurisdiction  over  the  clergy 
from  1773,  down  to  the  first  General  Chapter  in  1783.  He  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  juridic  or  canonical  powers  over  his  brother-priests.  There  was  a 
sort  of  gentlemen’s  agreement  that  he  should  be  their  leader,  but  his  title  of 
Superior  was  rather  an  honorary  one.  The  decade  has  not  incorrectly  been 
called  by  Hughes  a period  of  inaction — “the  ex-Jesuits  merely  stayed  at  their 
posts,  discharging  in  a spiritless  way  their  pastoral  duties.”1  The  missions 
under  their  care  were  extensive,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  maps  published  as 
appendixes  to  Hughes’  History . Two  Propaganda  documents,  published  in 
the  Catholic  Historical  Review,  give  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of 
Catholicism  during  this  period  of  inaction  which  corresponds  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  (1773-1783). 10  The  first  is  a Relation  drawn  up  by  Father  John 
Mattingly,  dated  September  6,  1773,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  principal 
residence  of  the  Society  was  Port  Tobacco,  in  Charles  County.  The  next  in 
order  of  dignity  was  the  residence  at  New  Town,  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  which 
formed  a sort  of  “Collegium,”  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  in 
England.  From  New  Town,  the  Fathers  attended  the  various  congregations 
within  a radius  of  twenty  miles,  celebrating  Holy  Mass  on  Sundays  and  Holy- 
days  of  Obligation.  Mattingly’s  Relation  gives  us  a very  fair  picture  of  how 
thoroughly  the  missions  were  attended.  The  want  of  a bishop  to  adminster 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  was  badly  felt,  but  the  antipathy  of  the  non- 
conformist element  in  Maryland  to  the  presence  of  an  Anglican  prelate  made 
the  appointment  of  a Catholic  bishop  a serious  matter.  In  another  hand,  at 
the  end  of  this  document  we  are  told  that  the  Catholics  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  numbered  at  the  time  about  twenty  thousand.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  was  practically  complete  freedom  of  worship.  It  was  somewhat  restrained 

• Ibid.,  p.  608. 

w Vol.  U.  pp.  317-320.  A list  of  the  Jesuit  Superiors  from  1634  to  1773,  will  be  found  in  Folby, 
Records,  etc.  ( Collectanea , part  I),  pp.  73-74.  A biographical  list  of  all  the  Jesuits  who  labored  in  the 
American  Mission  is  in  Huoass,  op.  cil..  Text,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  676-704  (Appendix  F). 
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in  Maryland.11  The  second  of  these  documents,  from  the  same  volume  of 
the  Propaganda  Archives,  is  apparently  of  a later  date  than  Father  Mattingly’s 
Relation.  It  purports  to  give  a complete  Catalogue  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  in 
ike  United  States.  The  number  of  priests  was  twenty-six  at  the  time.  There 
were  twenty-five  Scholastics,  ten  Novices,  twenty-five  Lay  Brothers,  and  nine 
Lay  Novices — making  a total  of  ninety-five  members  in  the  Society.  The 
various  missions  are  given  with  the  approximate  distances  between  the  resi- 
dences of  the  priests. 

Father  John  Lewis  made  no  attempt  to  create  a central  organisation  for 
the  Church  in  these  scattered  missions;  and  in  a letter,  dated  Maryland, 
February  20,  1782,  from  Father  John  Carroll  to  his  friend.  Father  Charles 
Plowden,  who  was  to  preach  at  his  consecration  at  Lulworth  Castle,  eight 
years  later,  we  learn  that  all  were  not  satisfied  with  the  rather  loose  ecclesiastical 
system  which  prevailed  at  this  time: 

The  clergymen  here  continue  to  live  in  the  old  form.  It  is  the  effect  of 
habit,  and  if  they  could  promise  themselves  immortality,  it  would  be  well 
enough.  But  I regret  that  indolence  prevents  any  form  of  administration 
being  adopted,  which  might  tend  to  secure  to  posterity  a succession  of  Catholick 
clergymen,  and  secure  to  them  a comfortable  subsistence.  I said,  that  the 
former  system  of  administration  (that  is,  everything  being  in  the  power  of 
a Superior)  continued.  But  all  those  checks  upon  him,  so  wisely  provided 
by  former  constitutions,  are  at  an  end.  It  is  happy  that  the  present  Superior 
[Father  John  Lewis]  is  a person  free  from  every  selfish  view  and  ambition. 

But  his  successor  may  not  [be]  . . . Ignorance,  indolence,  delusion  (you 
remember  certain  prophecies  of  re-establishment),  and  above  all  the  irreso- 
lution of  Mr.  Lewis,  puts  a stop  to  every  proceeding  in  this  matter. 12 

Father  Carroll  at  this  time  had  no  official  position  in  the  American  Church. 
We  find  him,  however,  during  this  same  year,  1782,  drawing  up  a Plan  of 
Organisation  for  the  clergy.11  It  can  be  presumed  that  copies  of  this 
were  distributed  among  his  fellow  priests,  for  the  Chapter  of  1783-1784,  fol- 
lowed out  the  main  lines  of  his  proposals.  The  Plan  is  divided  into  seven 
paragraphs.  Tentative  suggestions  are  given  for  the  maintenance  and  careful 
administration  of  the  estates,  but  nowhere  does  Carroll  imply  the  necessity 
of  centering  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Church  under  one  head.  He  was 
preoccupied,  as  most  of  his  fellow-priests  of  that  day  were,  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Society’s  property.  “The  obligations  of  justice  to  the  benefactors, 
who  took  up  or  left  these  estates  for  pious  uses;  the  sort  of  consecration  which 
estates  from  such  a destination  acquire;  the  duty  of  charity  to  the  present  and 
future  generations’’ — these  are  the  motives,  and  worthy  ones,  too,  for  this 
preoccupation.  Rumors  were  abroad  at  the  time  that  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  Society  in  Europe  had  designs  also  upon  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  Jesuits;  and  Carroll  speaks  rather  emphatically  on  the 
question  of  interference  in  this  regard.  Their  brethren  in  England,  he  said, 

U “I  Cftttolici  dalle  due  provincie  di  Marilandia  a Peneflvania  saranno  circa  vantimila.  L’exercixio 
della  religione  naDa  prima  h libero;  nella  second®  ft  totalmente  libero.” 
u Hughes,  op.  eii..  Documents,  Vol.  ii,  p.  609. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  609-614. 
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had  “rightly  distinguished  between  the  spiritual  power  derived  from  the 
bishop,  and  which  must  be  left  in  the  hands  to  which  he  has  intrusted  it; 
and  the  common  rights  of  the  missioners  to  their  temporal  possessions,  to 
which  as  the  bishop,  or  Pope  himself,  have  no  just  claim,  so  neither  can  they 
invest  any  person  or  persons  with  the  administration  of  them.” 

Carroll’s  views  on  foreign  interference  in  temporal  matters  must  be  kept 
in  mind  when  we  come  to  examine  his  attitude  toward  the  Congregation  of 
Propaganda  Fide  the  following  year.  In  a letter  to  Father  Charles  Plowden, 
dated  September  2&,  1788,  there  are  several  statements  which  have  a bearing 
on  this  aspect  of  the  problem  under  consideration  in  these  pages.  He  writes 
for  instance,  during  the  time  the  Chapter  was  in  session: 

Our  gentlemen  continue,  as  when  last  I wrote.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  establish  some  regulations  tending  to  perpetuate  a succession  of  labourers 
in  this  vineyard,  to  preserve  their  morals,  to  prevent  idleness,  and  to  secure 
an  equitable  and  frugal  administration  of  our  temporals.  . . . Your  in- 
formation of  the  intention  of  Propaganda  gives  me  concern  no  farther  than  to 
hear  that  men,  whose  institution  was  for  the  service  of  Religion,  should  bend 
their  thoughts  so  much  more  to  the  grasping  of  power,  and  the  commanding 
of  wealth.  For  they  may  be  assured  that  they  will  never  get  possession  of 
a sixpence  of  our  property  here;  and,  if  any  of  our  friends  could  be  weak 
enough  to  deliver  any  real  estate  into  their  hands,  or  attempt  to  subject  it  to 
their  authority,  our  civil  government  would  be  called  upon  to  wrest  it  again  out 
of  their  dominion.  A foreign  temporal  jurisdiction  will  never  be  tolerated 
here;  and  even  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  the  only  reason,  why  in 
some  of  the  United  States  the  full  participation  of  all  civil  rights  is  not  granted 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  may  therefore  send  their  agents  when  they 
please;  they  will  certainly  return  empty-handed. 14 

The  following  April,  1784,  in  a letter  to  the  same  correspondent.  Father 
Carroll  uses  language  not  dissimilar  in  spirit;  this  time,  however,  it  is  the  spir- 
itual jurisdiction  of  the  Congregation  which  is  in  question: 

But  this  you  may  be  assured  of;  that  no  authority  derived  from  the  Propa- 
ganda will  ever  be  admitted  here;  that  the  Catholic  Clergy  and  Laity  here 
know  that  the  only  connexion  they  ought  to  have  with  Rome  is  to  acknowledge 
the  Pope  as  Spiritual  head  of  the  Church,  that  no  Congregations  existing  in 
his  States  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  any  share  of  his  Spiritual  authority  here; 
that  no  Bishop  Vicar-Apostolical  shall  be  admitted,  and,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
Bishop,  he  shall  not  be  in  partibus  (a  refined  political  Roman  Contrivance), 
but  an  ordinary  national  Bishop,  in  whose  appointment  Rome  shall  have 
no  share;  so  that  we  are  very  easy  about  their  machinations.  Our  Brethren 
have,  in  a meeting  held  last  October,  settled  or  nearly  settled  a plan  of  internal 
government,  which  will  meet  with  your  approbation,  being  founded  on  Chris- 
tian and  rational  principles,  etc.  14 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  precise  cause  of  the  first  general  Chapter 
of  the  clergy,  but  if  one  may  judge  from  the  material  at  hand,  it  was  rather 
the  fear  of  losing  hold  on  the  property  which  had  been  amassed  since  1684, 

m Ibid.,  pp.  615-616. 

“ Ibid.,  pp.  619-620. 
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than  the  realization  of  their  singular  canonical  situation.  The  Delegates  of 
the  three  Districts  met  at  Whitemarsh  on  November  6,  1788.  These  were 
Father  John  Lewis  for  the  Northern  District  (Pennsylvania  and  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland),  Fathers  John  Carroll  and  Bernard  Diderick  for  the  Middle 
District  (the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  except  St.  Mary’s  and  Charles 
Counties),  and  Fathers  Ignatius  Matthews  and  James  Walton  for  the  Southern 
District  (St.  Mary’s  and  Charles  Counties,  with  Virginia).  A committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  these  five  Delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
Petition  to  the  Holy  See,  asking  that  Father  John  Lewis  be  formally  constituted 
Superior  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Republic,  with  certain  episcopal  privileges — 
administering  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  blessing  chalices,  and  delegating 
priests  for  the  missions.  This  Petition  gives  us  a clear  idea  of  the  attitude  of 
the  clergy  toward  the  problem  of  a hierarchy  of  jurisdiction  in  the  American 
Church.  It  runs  as  follows : 

Most  Holy  Father: 

We,  John  Lewis,  Bernard  Diderick,  Ignatius  Matthews,  James  Walton, 
and  John  Carroll,  missionary  priests,  residing  in  the  Thirteen  United  States 
of  North  America,  assembled  together  from  the  neighboring  stations  to  take 
counsel  for  the  good  of  the  missions,  our  fellow-priests  residing  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  this  mission  agreeing  herein  and  approving  by  letter,  in  our 
name  and  in  the  common  name  of  our  brethren,  with  all  respect  represent 
to  your  Holiness,  that  we,  placed  under  the  recent  supreme  dominion  of  the 
United  America,  can  no  longer  have  recourse,  as  formerly,  for  necessary 
spiritual  jurisdiction  to  the  Bishops  and  Vicars-Apostolic  residing  in  different 
and  foreign  States  (for  this  has  very  frequently  been  intimated  to  us  in  very 
positive  terms  by  the  rulers  of  this  Republic),  nor  recognise  any  one  of  them 
as  our  ecclesiastical  Superior,  without  open  offense  of  this  supreme  civil  magis- 
tracy and  political  government.  Wherefore  we,  placed  in  this  difficult  position 
have  recourse  to  your  Holiness,  humbly  beseeching  you  to  vouchsafe  to  confirm 
anew  the  ecclesiastical  Superior  whom  we  now  have,  namely,  John  Lewis,  a 
priest  already  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  London, 
to  whom  this  whole  mission  was  subject  before  the  change  of  political  govern- 
ment, and  to  delegate  to  him  the  power  of  granting  the  necessary  faculties 
to  priests  coming  into  these  missions,  as  it  shall  seem  expedient;  that  said  Su- 
perior may  delegate  this  power  to  at  least  one  or  more  of  the  most  suitable  mis- 
sionaries as  the  necessity  and  distance  of  time  and  place  may  require. 

Moreover,  as  there  is  no  bishop  in  these  regions,  who  can  bless  the  holy 
oils,  of  which  we  were  deprived  for  several  years  during  the  confusion  of  the 
war,  no  one  to  bless  the  chalices  and  altar  stones  needed,  no  one  to  administer 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  we  humbly  beseech  your  Holiness  to  em- 
power the  said  John  Lewis,  priest,  Superior,  to  perform  these  things  in  the 
present  necessity,  and  until  otherwise  provided  for  this  mission  by  your 
Holiness,  that  our  faithful,  living  in  many  dangers,  may  be  no  longer  de- 
prived of  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  nor  die  without  Extreme  Unction 
according  to  the  rite  of  the  Church. 

Moreover,  we  also  pray  your  Holiness  to  bestow  on  this  mission  the  in- 
dulgences of  the  Jubilee,  and  to  extend  to  the  missionaries  the  ample  faculties 
which  may  seem  seasonable  in  these  vast  and  remote  regions  racked  by  a long 
bitter  war,  where  on  account  of  the  constant  military  movements,  neither  the 
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Jubilee  on  the  exaltation  of  your  Holiness  to  the  See  of  Peter,  nor  the  Jubilee 
of  the  year  1775,  could  be  promulgated,  much  less  celebrated  or  enjoyed. 

This,  Most  Holy  Father,  is  what  the  aforesaid  petitioners,  missionary  priests 
in  these  regions  of  United  North  America,  humbly  solicit  from  your  Holiness* 
supreme  wisdom  and  providence  for  the  good  of  the  Catholic  Religion. 19 

Shea  says  that  this  Petition  was  forwarded  through  Cardinal  Borromeo. 
Evidently  it  was  presented  to  Pius  VI,  as  it  is  still  among  the  Propaganda 
Archives  (America  Centrale).17  When  its  contents  became  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  American  clergy,  it  was  feared  by  some  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
respectful  in  tone,  and  accordingly  another  Committee,  of  which  John  Carroll 
was  a member,  was  appointed  to  draft  a second  Petition.  This  second  request 
for  a Superior  contained  the  modification  that  they  be  permitted  to  elect  their 
own  Superior;  it  declared  also  that  the  United  States  Government  would  not 
permit  the  presence  of  a Bishop  in  the  country.  Father  Carroll  was  instructed 
to  send  this  second  Petition  to  the  Holy  Father  through  a friend  at  Rome. 
Accompanying  the  Petition  was  a long  letter  from  Carroll  instructing  his 
friend  on  the  mind  of  the  American  clergy  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
hierarchy  in  the  United  States.  The  Revolution,  he  says,  had  rendered  any 
exercise  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  London  Vicar-Apostolic 
impossible  and  even  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  It  was  their  duty 
to  preserve  and  improve  the  “free  toleration”  allowed  to  all  Christians  in  the 
United  States,  “by  demeaning  ourselves  on  all  occasions  as  subjects  zealously 
attached  to  our  Government  and  by  avoiding  to  give  any  jealousies  on  account 
of  any  dependence  on  foreign  jurisdiction  more  than  that  which  is  essential 
to  our  religion — an  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope’s  spiritual  supremacy  over 
the  whole  Christian  world.”1*  Father  Carroll’s  views  on  the  question  of  an 
American  hierarchy  were  always  guided  by  this  distinction.  He  could  see  no 
other  way  of  meeting  fairly  and  honestly  the  American  attitude  toward 
“foreign  jurisdiction,”  except  by  the  appointment  of  a Bishop  Ordinary,  with 
his  See  in  the  United  States.  He  instructs  his  correspondent,  therefore,  that 
the  Superior  asked  for  in  the  Petition,  should  have  episcopal  powers.  This 
second  Petition  arrived  too  late  in  Rome  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  action  of  the  Holy  See  in  organizing  the  American  Church.  The  factor 
which  actually  hastened  the  final  arrangement,  namely,  Carroll’s  nomination 
to  the  Prefectship-Apostolic,  was  an  intrigue  at  Paris  for  what  Shea  not 
unjustly  calls  the  enslavement  of  the  Catholics  in  this  country.19 

At  the  time  when  the  clergy  of  the  new  Republic  were  holding  their  meetings 
at  Whitemarsh  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  Church  government  under  one 
of  themselves  as  Superior,  who  would  be  subject  directly  to  the  Holy  See,  an 
interesting  and  significant  series  of  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  in 
Europe,  and  in  particular  at  Paris,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place  the  nascent 
American  Church  under  French  control.  France  had  proven  herself  a noble 


11  Shka,  op.  Vol.  li,  pp.  209-211. 

17  Propaganda  Archives,  America  Centrale,  Vol.  2,  No.  8 
I'SmsA,  op.  ciL,  Vol.  ii,  p.  211. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  213,  note. 
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ally  during  the  Revolution.  In  December,  1776,  an  American  mission  at  Paris, 
presided  over  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  had  formally  asked  the  assistance  of  the 
French  government  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence.  That  the  policy 
of  France  was  to  take  advantage  of  England’s  conflict  with  the  American 
colonies  was  understood  by  all  at  that  time.  France  was  still  smarting  under 
the  defeat  she  sustained  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  she  was  recognized  as 
the  chief  sufferer  among  the  continental  nations  which  had  been  humiliated 
by  England.  America’s  independence  would  be  a great  check  upon  the 
arrogance  of  the  British  navy.  The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France 
at  that  time,  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  was  not  only  in  favor  of  immediate 
intervention  in  favor  of  the  rebelling  colonists,  but  was  also  a warm  personal 
friend  of  Franklin.10  Burgoyne’s  surrender,  or,  as  it  was  called,  to  spare  the 
English  General’s  feelings,  the  “convention  between  Lieutenant-General 
Burgoyne  and  Major-General  Gates,”  on  October  17,  1777,  marked  the  turning 
point  in  the  war.  From  that  date  down  to  the  victory  at  Yorktown  the 
Revolution  became  an  international  affair.  The  news  reached  Paris  in 
December,  1777,  and  its  immediate  effect  was  to  hasten  the  Alliance  with 
France.  This  was  signed  on  January  17,  1778.  Soldiers,  money,  warships, 
and  supplies  were  to  be  furnished  to  the  struggling  colonists.  Ultimate  victory 
for  the  Americans  was  now  a certainty.  Franklin,  in  his  house  at  Passy,  a 
suburb  of  Paris,  gathered  around  him  the  best  men  of  the  French  capital, 
and  it  was  through  his  shrewdness  and  statesmanship  that  the  Alliance  was 
kept  in  vigorous  activity  until  the  end  of  the  war.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  France  was  a great  Catholic  country  at  this  time.*1  The  King,  Louis  XVI, 
mediocre  as  he  was  in  statesmanship,  was  a most  Christian  King  in  more  than 
name,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  aspect  of  the  future  of  the  new  nation 
then  coming  into  existence  was  discussed  between  him  and  his  ministers.  The 
French  Alliance  was  denounced  by  the  loyalists  in  America  as  “a  horror  and  an 
infamy  worse  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  Protestant 
colonists  should  ally  themselves  with  the  great  Roman  Catholic  monarchy, 
the  ancient  enemy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  ally  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  upon  their  own  faithful  and  loving  mother,  England, 
was  a depth  of  degradation  to  which,  they  declared,  they  had  thought  it 
impossible  for  Americans  to  descend.  They  saw  in  it  nothing  but  ruin,  and 
the  Romanizing  of  America  under  despotic  government.  For  the  rest  of  the 
war,  and  even  for  some  time  afterwards,  loyalist  newspapers  and  writers  never 
wearied  of  describing  the  details  of  this  ruin  which  they  saw  so  clearly  appear- 
ing. They  were  sure  that  parts  of  America  had  been  ceded  to  France  by 
secret  clauses  in  the  treaty  or  would  be  demanded  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
at  times  they  named  the  particular  states.  French  vessels  were  on  their  way 
to  America  laden  with  tons  of  holy  water,  casks  of  consecrated  oil,  chests  of 
beads,  crucifixes,  consecrated  wafers,  mass  books,  and  bales  of  indulgences, 
besides  the  wheels,  hooks  and  pincers  of  the  Inquisition.”  ** 

n Fishbh,  The  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  113-115.  PhUa.,  1908. 

n Cf.  The  French  Clergy ’«  Gift  to  America , In  the  Catholic  Mind,  Vol.  xviii.  No.  8 (April,  1920). 

■ Frantn,  op.  cit.f  Vol.  ii,  p.  120;  cf.  Van  Tynb,  Loyalists  in  America f pp.  132-136,  for  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  loyalist  point  of  view. 
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This  lingering  spirit  of  anti-Catholic  bias  was  only  too  familiar  to  the 
Catholics  resident  in  the  English  colonies.  From  the  foundation  of  Jamestown 
in  1607,  that  spirit  was  ever  vigilant.  The  colonial  charters  were  incomplete 
without  their  laws  for  the  “regulation  of  Popery.”  The  Catholics  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  where  the  great  majority  of  them  lived,  were  in  reality 
during  the  Revolution  breathing  the  air  of  freedom  for  the  first  time  since 
1689.**  All  the  iniquitous  regulations  to  hinder  Catholic  freedom  of  conscience 
which  stand  so  accusingly  upon  the  Statute  Books  of  England  were  used  in 
the  colonies  by  colonial  agents  to  stifle  Catholic  life.  The  series  of  colonial 
laws — Anti-Jesuit,  Anti-Papist  and  otherwise — were  more  than  mere  echoes 
of  British  bigotry;  they  were  living  weapons  for  murdering  the  souls  of  those 
whose  fathers  had  fled  to  America  for  conscience’  sake. 

The  general  impression  the  reader  takes  from  the  documents  presented  to 
him  in  such  volumes  as  those  of  Father  Hughes,  is  that  the  Catholics  of  the 
colonies,  while  under  British  rule,  had  endeavored  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  open  conflict  with  the  bigoted  anti-Catholic  law  of  those  days.  There 
was  more  than  the  mere  opinion  that  a bishop  was  not  necessary  in  1765, 
which  induced  the  256  Catholic  laymen  of  Maryland  to  send  their  letter  of 
protest  to  Father  Dennet,  the  English  Jesuit  Provincial,  for  the  war  against 
France,  the  French  and  Indian  War  of  the  Colonies  (1755-1763),  had  stirred 
up  violent  antagonism  to  all  things  Catholic.  The  Catholics  of  Maryland 
were  openly  accused  of  sympathizing  with  the  French,  on  account  of  their 
faith,  and  they  had  been  so  bitterly  oppressed  from  1689  onwards  that  more 
than  one  project  of  migration  was  discussed  at  this  time.*4  The  West  Indies 
seemed  a likely  refuge  in  1727;  but  later  on,  during  the  violent  anti-Catholic  agita- 
tion in  Maryland  (1750-1760),  Charles  Carroll  and  other  Catholics  of  means  and 
prominence  were  contemplating  a migration  to  French  Louisiana.  Charles 
Carroll,  while  on  a visit  to  his  son,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  then  a student 
in  France  (1756),  presented  a petition  to  the  French  government  asking  for  a 
grant  of  land  on  the  Arkansas  River.*4  The  plan  did  not  succeed;  but  the 
two  projects — one  toward  the  West  Indies,  the  other  toward  French  Louisiana — 
show  that  these  English  subjects  thought  any  country  and  government  prefer- 
able to  the  intolerance  of  English  rule.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
“almost  reduced  to  the  level  with  our  negroes,  not  having  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  persons  to  represent  us  in  the  Assembly,”  as  the  Catholic  petition 
to  Governor  Sharpe  of  Maryland  read  in  1757,*4  the  Catholics  of  Maryland 
and  elsewhere  were  among  the  first  to  rally  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.*7 
That  their  sympathies  were  with  France  as  against  England  no  one  can  doubt. 
All  the  priests  in  the  Maryland-Pennsylvania  Mission  had  been  educated  in 
France,  or  Belgium,  in  Colleges  which  had  been  set  up  as  a protest  to  the 

* Hughes,  op.  ciL,  Text,  VoL  ii,  pp.  154-205. 

» Ibid .,  p.  490  seg. 

* A third  plan  is  mentioned  by  Hughes,  ibid.,  p.  547. 

» Ibid.,  p.  546. 

w Griffin,  Catholic*  in  the  American  Revolution,  S vda.,  Phils.,  1907;  Rilbt,  The  National  Debt 
that  American  Proteetante  owe  to  their  Brethren  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Annapolis,  1914;  O’Brien, 
A Hidden  Phase  of  American  History.  New  York,  1919. 
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prevailing  English  bigotry  of  the  day.*1  Some  of  these  Colleges,  like  St. 
Omer’s,  had  been  subsidized  by  the  French  King.  But  this  sympathy  with 
things  French,  which  was  based  upon  their  educational  days  in  Europe  and 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  short-sighted  penal  legislation  of  the  colonies, 
never  dulled  the  spirit  of  independence  possessed  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
in  those  days.  No  group  of  colonists  had  less  reason  for  being  enthusiastic 
over  the  Revolution  than  the  Catholics.  The  colonial  attitude  over  the 
Quebec  Act  (1774),  was  sufficient  to  chill  Catholic  interest  in  the  coming 
Revolution.  But  larger  interests  prevailed,  and  the  pages  of  American  history 
present  the  rather  significant  situation  of  one  Church,  persecuted  from  the 
very  beginning  of  English  colonization,  throwing  all  its  efforts  into  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  in  some  cases,  like  that  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  then 
the  richest  private  gentleman  in  the  colonies,  its  wealth  as  well,  and  another 
Chinch,  which  had  waxed  fat  and  rich  on  the  spoils  of  ecclesiastical  graft  and 
other  unworthy  measures,  holding  out  to  the  bitter  end  against  American 
independence. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  enter  upon  the  story  of  the  effort  made  in  France  at 
this  time  (1783-1784),  to  give  an  organized  hierarchy  to  the  Church  in  the 
new  Republic,  without  considerable  suspicion  of  all  concerned.  The  leading 
fact  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  for  a cautious  judgment  on  the  whole  episode 
is  Franklin’s  prompt  acquiescence  in  the  appointment  of  John  Carroll  once 
the  latter’s  name  was  seriously  considered.  The  whole  episode  can  be  very 
easily  followed  in  the  diplomatic  and  ecclesiastical  correspondence  which  we 
have  already  spoken  of  as  the  Propaganda  Documents .*• 

In  the  Instruction 10  sent  by  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide  to  Prince 
Doria  Panphili,  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  and  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Paris,  dated 
January  15,  1783,  the  Nuncio  is  reminded  that  the  occasion  of  the  general 
peace  which  was  to  be  concluded  among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  an  important 
one  for  the  future  of  the  Church  in  the  new  Republic  across  the  seas.  He  is 
informed  that  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  all  the  posses- 
sions of  England  on  the  continent,  or  on  the  islands,  of  America  were  under 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  London.  “The  approaching 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  all  those  provinces,”  he  is  informed,  “will 
destroy  the  bonds  of  their  political  and  civil  subordination  to  the  British 
government;  it  will  thereby  destroy  all  bonds  in  religious  matters,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  London  will  be  deprived  of  the  influence  and 
direction  he  has  exercised  until  now  in  the  religious  affairs  of  those  provinces.11 
The  Nuncio  should,  therefore,  exert  his  own  power  with  the  court  of  France, 
to  the  end  that,  through  the  influence  which  the  King  has  with  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Congress,  he  may  obtain  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the 

**  Guilday,  English  Catholic  Refugees  on  the  Continent  (1558-1795),  VoL  i,  pp.  141,  154,  229,  275, 
280,  London,  1914;  Dbvitt,  Bohemia,  in  the  ACHS  Records , VoL  xxiii,  pp.  97-139;  cf.  Huous,  Educa- 
tional Consoys  to  Europe  in  the  Olden  Times , in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  VoL  nix,  pp.  24-39. 

*•  See  note  5. 

m for  the  diplomatic  and  hhtorioal  value  of  theee  Inetmctione,  of.  Caucus- Mams,  Recaeil  des 
Instructions  Ginirales  aux  Nonces  de  Flandre,  pp.  iii-ix.  Brneeeb,  1914. 
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Treaty  of  Peace  “concerning  the  free  exercise  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  religion.”  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  Louis  XVI,  was  to  be 
approached  on  the  question  of  assuming  the  patronatus  of  the  Church  in  the 
new  Republic.  A plan  for  establishing  new  missions  and  for  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  new  Republic  was  to  be  discussed,  if  the  opportunity  offered 
itself.  A most  desirable  method  of  organizing  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  “ would  be  to  establish  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  a Vicar- Apostolic, 
with  episcopal' character,  chosen  from  among  the  subjects  of  the  new  Republic, 
who  should  receive  from  the  Holy  See  powers  for  the  spiritual  government 
of  the  Catholics  of  all  those  regions,  and  who,  thereafter,  should  receive  the 
charge  of  establishing  various  missionary  stations,  more  or  less  numerous, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  each  province.””  A Bishop  Vicar- Apostolic 
was  proposed  by  the  Holy  See,  not  only  because  he  would  be  able  to  guide 
the  Church  and  confer  on  the  Catholics  all  they  needed  to  render  their  spiritual 
life  complete,  but  also  because  “national  jealousy  could  thus  be  obviated, 
by  not  constraining  these  new  republicans  to  receive  those  sacraments  [Con- 
firmation and  Holy  Orders]  from  foreign  bishops.””  The  Holy  See  recognized 
that  the  members  of  the  American  Congress  might  not  be  willing  to  allow  a 
Catholic  bishop  to  enter  the  United  States;  if  such  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  a native  American  might  be  appointed  Prefect,  with  the  title  of  Vicar- 
Apostolic,  enjoying  episcopal  power,  except  for  the  administration  of  Holy 
Orders.  The  rule  is  laid  down  in  this  Instruction  to  the  Nuncio  that  if  a 
native  American  should  be  available  for  this  important  post,  he  should  be 
preferred,  whether  for  the  simple  Prefecture  or  for  the  Vicariate-Apostolic. 
If  an  available  American  should  not  be  found,  then  Congress  should  be  asked 
to  allow  a foreigner  to  be  appointed.  It  would  appear  also  from  the  text  of 
the  Instruction  that  Congress  was  to  be  given  the  privilege  of  stating  whether 
the  choice  was  acceptable  or  not.  The  maintenance  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
head  in  the  United  States  should  also  be  discussed,  and  in  case  no  help  be 
proffered,  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide  would  be  ready  to  assign 
an  allowance  to  the  new  Bishop,  to  the  Prefect,  or  the  Vicar-Apostolic.  The 
Holy  See  no  doubt  hoped  that  if  the  missionaries  who  would  go  to  America 
were  Frenchmen,  the  King  would  assist  them  “from  his  royal  and  liberal 
munificence.” 

Less  than  a month  later,  on  February  10,  1788,  Doria  Pamphili  replied  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli  that  he  had  transmitted  His  Eminence’s  wishes  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Count  de  Vergennes,”  at  a conference  held  on  Tuesday  of 
the  preceding  week.  Article  VHI  of  the  peace  preliminaries  (signed  on 
November  80,  1782),  between  England  and  America,  had  secured  religious 


« PD,  p.  s. 

« Ibid. 

* Charles  Grarier  Vergennes,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  born  at  Dijon  in  1717,  died  at  Paris,  1787. 
Entered  the  diplomatic  servioe  under  Cbavigny,  French  ambassador  at  Lisbon.  Appointed  in  1750, 
Minister  to  Elector  of  Treves.  Six  years  later,  became  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Recalled  in 
1768,  was  later  (1771)  appointed  to  Stockholm.  Louis  XVI  gave  him  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  concluded  the  Franco- American  alliance  on  January  26, 
1778.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have  prevented  the  French  Revolution. 
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peace  to  the  new  Republic.  The  Prime  Minister  saw  no  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing a Vicariate- Apostolic  in  America,  with  an  American  having  episcopal 
power,  and  the  Nuncio  begged  him  to  inform  Mr.  Franklin,  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  new  Republic,  that  he  desired  to  treat  with  him  on  this 
important  matter.  The  main  object  of  France  in  the  war  was  American 
Independence,  and  while  John  Jay  and  John  Adams,  two  of  the  American 
commissioners,  were  very  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  France,  Franklin 
never  lost  the  fullest  confidence  in  our  ally.  France  had  been  forced  to  give 
up  so  much  for  the  hard-won  independence  of  the  new  Republic  that  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  Franklin  willing,  probably  anxious,  partially  to  recompense 
France  by  allowing  the  government  to  have  control  over  the  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Cardinal  Antonelli  replied  on  March  19,  1788,  telling  the  Nuncio  what  a 
great  consolation  his  letter  of  February  10,  had  been  to  all  in  Rome.  He  is 
especially  cheered  by  the  hope  that  Catholic  missionaries  will  be  tolerated 
in  the  United  States  and  that  a native  Vicar- Apostolic  will  be  permitted  to 
reside  in  the  new  Republic.  Six  months  were  to  pass  before  the  Nuncio  was 
able  to  report  on  the  results  of  his  promised  interview  with  Mr.  Franklin. 
On  September  1,  1788,  two  days  before  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
signed,  Doria  Pamphili  wrote  to  the  Cardinal,  telling  him  that  he  was  trans- 
mitting a dossier  of  three  papers,  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively,  relating 
to  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  giving  to  the 
Prefect  a complete  account  of  the  negotiations  entered  into  up  to  that  date: 

I have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  Your  Eminence,  herewith,  three  papers 
marked  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively,  and  relating  to  the  establishment  of  apostolic 
missions  in  the  new  republic  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  which 
matter  was  committed  to  me.  The  first  is  a copy  of  a note  or  memorandum, 
that  I sent  to  Mr.  Franklin,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  new  republic,  the 
second  and  third  are  copies  of  a note  of  Mr.  Franklin  and  of  some  observations 
made  by  him  on  the  subject  of  my  note  just  mentioned.  In  order  to  take  time 
to  send  a categorical  reply  to  Mr.  Franklin,  I merely  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  these  papers,  in  which  your  Eminence  will  find  Mr.  Franklin  to  be  of  opinion 
that  our  court,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda, 
will  be  free  to  take  all  measures  that  may  be  useful  to  the  Catholics  of  America, 
without  infringing  the  constitutions,  and  that  the  congress  will  not  fail  tacitly 
to  approve  the  choice  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  may  make,  in  con- 
cert with  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  a French  ecclesi- 
astic, who,  residing  in  France,  may  regulate  the  affairs  of  Catholics  in  America, 
through  a suffragan  there.  In  this  connection,  I am  of  the  opinion  that, 
rather  than  a French  ecclesiastic,  the  apostolic  nuncio  for  the  time  being  in 
France,  in  concert  with  that  Sacred  Congregation,  might,  himself,  invest  an 
ecclesiastic  with  the  character  of  bishop,  of  prefect,  or  of  vicar-apostolic  for 
the  government  in  question.  There  being  in  America,  as  Mr.  Franklin  says 
in  his  note  C,  no  college  or  establishment  in  which  a Catholic  ecclesiastic  may 
receive  the  instruction  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have,  nor  the  hope  of 
a public  appropriation  for  such  a purpose.  Your  Eminence  will  recognise 
that  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  means  in  this  connection,  and  that  those 
suggested  by  Mr.  Franklin  in  his  note  C,  concerning  the  four  establishments 
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of  English  Religious  that  exist  in  France,  could  not,  and  should  not,  be  pro- 
posed, much  less,  accepted.  The  last  paragraph  of  that  note  deserves  all 
attention,  tending  as  it  does,  to  the  attainment  of  desirable  ends.  I have 
thought  it  well  to  give  information  of  the  contents  of  these  papers  to  the  Count 
of  Vergennes,  a true  statesman,  full  of  zeal  and  attachment  for  our  holy 
Catholic  religion;  and  as  I begged  of  him  to  facilitate  the  means  of  establishing 
a college  in  France  for  the  education  of  as  many  priests  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  now  are,  or  may  come  to 
be,  in  the  States  of  the  new  republic,  the  royal  minister,  assuring  me  that  he 
will  give  all  the  assistance  that  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  lend  in  that  con- 
nection, suggested  that  I speak  to  Monseigneur  the  bishop  of  Autun,  minister 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  this  realm,  in  order  that  he,  by  his  lights,  and  by 
his  good  offices,  may  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  college,  at 
St.  Malo,  Nantes,  L’Orient,  or  any  other  city  of  France,  near  the  coast,  it 
being  necessary,  however,  first  to  obtain  the  requisite  funds,  and  to  know,  ap- 
proximately, the  number  of  priests  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  may  need,  and  whether  there  be  in  that  country,  individuals  inclined 
to  undertake  the  studies  and  to  adopt  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Accordingly,  I 
had  an  interview  with  Monseigneur  the  bishop  of  Autun,  on  Wednesday,  and 
we  agreed  to  confer  together,  on  Saturday  of  last  week,  with  the  Count  of 
Vergennes.  To  this  end,  on  the  day  appointed,  I went  to  Versailles,  and  the 
Count  of  Vergennes,  as  well  as  the  above-named  prelate,  showed  himself  to 
be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  for  so  important  an  end.  While 
this  matter  is  being  thought  over,  I trust  that  your  Eminence  will  give  me  what 
information  you  have  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  North  America,  and  will 
obtain  further  information  from  the  prelate  who  is  in  charge  of  that  mission, 
requesting  him  to  give  the  number  of  priests  that  are  in  those  states,  and  the 
number  of  them  that  may  be  needed  there.  In  quest  of  this  information, 
after  receiving  the  answer  of  Your  Eminence,  I will  endeavor  to  obtain  that 
the  Count  of  Vergennes  write  to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  who  has  been 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Most  Christian  King  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America  for  the  last  three  years,  and  who  is  much  esteemed  and  loved 
there.  On  the  other  hand.  Your  Eminence  will  deign  to  inform  neither  the 
ecclesiastic  just  mentioned  nor  any  one  else,  with  the  exception  of  the  Holy 
Father,  of  my  negotiations  with  the  Count  of  Vergennes  and  with  Mon- 
seigneur the  bishop  of  Autun,  since  it  is  question,  as  yet,  of  a mere  project,  of 
which  it  would  not  be  well  to  speak  before  it  be  realized,  or  developed  suffi- 
ciently not  to  be  frustrated  by  any  one  who  may  regard  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment unfavorably.  Ready  ever  to  comply  with  the  revered  commands 
of  Your  Eminence,  I subscribe  myself,  with  all  homage. 


Of  Your  Eminence , 

the  Very  Bumble , Devoted , and  Grateful  Servant , 
G.  Archbishop  of  Seleucia. 


Paris,  September  1st,  1783.  “ 


The  first  note  (Note  A)  is  a copy  of  a memorandum  which  the  Nuncio 
had  sent  to  Mr.  Franklin  on  July  28,  1783,  requesting  him  to  transmit  the 
same  to  the  American  Congress  and  to  support  it  with  his  influence: 


* PD,  pp.  8-11. 
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Note  A 

Before  the  revolution  that  has  just  been  consummated  in  North  America, 
the  Catholics  and  the  missionaries  of  those  provinces  were  in  spiritual  depend- 
ence upon  the  Vicar-Apostolic  residing  at  London.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
arrangement  can  not  be  continued;  but,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  Catholic 
subjects  of  the  United  States  have  an  ecclesiastic  to  govern  them  in  what 
concerns  their  religion,  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide,  which  exists 
at  Rome  with  a view  to  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  the  missions, 
has  determined  to  propose  to  the  Congress  the  installation  of  one  of  their 
Catholic  subjects,  in  some  city  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  with 
the  powers  of  Vicar-Apostolic  and  with  the  character  of  Bishop,  or  simply  as 
Prefect-Apostolic.  The  establishment  of  a Bishop  Vicar- Apostolic  seems  to  be 
preferable,  all  the  more,  since  this  would  enable  the  Catholic  subjects  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  confirmation  and  Holy  Orders  in  their  own  country, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  foreign  countries  to  receive  those  Sacraments; 
and  as  it  might  happen,  at  times,  that  no  one  be  found  among  the  subjects 
of  the  United  States  qualified  to  be  entrusted  with  the  spiritual  government, 
whether  as  Bishop  or  as  Prefect-Apostolic,  it  would  be  necessary  in  such  cases 
that  Congress  be  pleased  to  consent  that  the  choice  be  made  among  the 
Bishops  of  a foreign  nation,  the  most  friendly  to  the  United  States.  " 

Shea  tells  us  that  the  Nuncio  transmitted  also  to  the  French  Minister 
in  the  United  States,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  a similar  letter  addressed 
to  the  Senior  Catholic  Missionary  in  the  United  States.  Note  B is  a rfeumt 
of  Franklin’s  reply  to  the  Nuncio.  The  American  Minister,  after  mature 
reflection  on  the  matter  contained  in  the  Nuncio's  letter  of  July  28,  decided 
that  “it  would  be  absolutely  useless  to  send  it  to  Congress,  which,  according 
to  its  power  and  constitution,  cannot  and  should  not  in  any  case  intervene 
in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  any  sect  or  religion  established  in  America." 
Mr.  Franklin  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Holy  See  was  entirely  free  in  taking 
whatever  measures  which  might  be  useful  to  the  Catholics  of  America,  without 
infringing  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress  would  not  fail  to  give  a tacit 
approval  to  the  choice  made  by  the  Sacred  Congregation.  But,  as  the  Note 
goes  on  to  say,  it  was  understood  that  the  choice  in  question  would  be  “of  a 
French  ecclesiastic;  who,  residing  in  France,  may  regulate  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  Catholics  who  live,  or  who  may  come  to  establish  themselves,  in  those 
states,  through  a suffragan  residing  in  America." 

Note  B 

Observation*  on  the  Note  of  M.  the  Apostolic  Nuncio. 

Mr.  Franklin,  after  reading  the  note  of  M.  the  Nuncio  and  reflecting  upon 
it  maturely,  believes  that  it  would  be  absolutely  useless  to  send  it  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  according  to  its  power  and  constitution  cannot,  and  should  not, 
in  any  case,  intervene  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  any  sect  or  of  any  religion 
established  in  America.  Each  particular  state  has  reserved  to  itself  by  its 
own  constitution  the  right  to  protect  its  members,  to  tolerate  their  religious 
opinions  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  matter,  as  long  as  they  do  not  disturb 
civil  order. 
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Mr.  Franklin  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Court  of  Rome  may  take,  of 
iU  own  initiative,  all  the  measures  that  may  be  useful  to  the  Catholics  of  Amer- 
ica, without  disregard  to  the  constitutions  and  that  Congress  will  not  fail  to 
give  its  tacit  approval  to  the  choice  that  the  Court  of  Rome  in  concert  with 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  may  make  of  a French  Ecclesiastic  who, 
residing  in  France,  may  regulate  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Catholics  who  may 
live  or  who  may  come  to  establish  themselves  in  those  states  through  a suf- 
fragan residing  in  America. 

Besides  many  political  reasons  that  may  make  that  arrangement  desirable, 
the  Apostolic  Nuncio  must  find  in  it  many  others  that  may  be  favorable  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Court  of  Rome. S7 

A third  Note  (C)  contained  a most  surprising  suggestion.  The  Cardinal 
Prefect  had  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  maintenance  for  the  Vicar-Apostolic 
of  the  new  Republic,  and  Franklin  suggests  to  the  Nuncio  that,  since  there  is 
in  America  no  college  or  establishment  where  a Catholic  ecclesiastic  might 
receive  the  necessary  preparation,  the  four  monasteries  of  the  English  Bene- 
dictine monks,  the  annual  revenues  of  which  amounted  to  almost  60,000  livres, 
might  be  used  for  this  purpose.  “It  is  possible/*  so  runs  Note  C,  “that  the 
King  of  France,  to  please  the  Court  of  Rome  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  with  the  United  States,  would  permit  these  establishments  to 
train,  instruct,  and  in  part  support  the  ecclesiastics  who  would  be  used  in 
America/* 

Note  C on  American  Catholics 

The  American  revolution,  by  separating  the  interest  of  the  colonies  from 
those  of  the  mother  country  changes  the  relations  that  bound  the  Catholics 
of  America  with  those  who  live  on  the  English  dominion.  The  unity  of  the 
present  governments  seems  to  require  that  those  bonds  be  diminished  and 
weakened  by  taking  from  the  British  ministry  all  influence  over  the  subjects 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  colonies,  there  is  no  endowment,  no  fixed 
revenue,  for  the  support  of  a clergy  of  whatever  denomination;  legislation, 
viewing  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a more  general  freedom,  has  been 
unwilling  to  make  a public  charge  of  a tax  that  should  be  only  voluntary  and 
private.  Neither  is  there  a college  or  public  establishment  where  a Catholic 
ecclesiastic  may  receive  necessary  instruction.  These  are  two  equally  essential 
points  to  be  considered. 

There  are  in  France  four  establishments  of  English  monks,  the  total  reven- 
ues of  which  may  amount  to  50,000  or  60,000  livres.  These  monks  are  few. 
The  want  of  subjects  makes  those  who  remain  useless  at  least. 

It  is  possible  that  the  King  of  France,  to  please  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  United  States,  would  permit  these 
establishments  to  train,  instruct  and  in  part  support  the  ecclesiastics  who 
would  be  used  in  America. 

It  would  be  expedient  that  one  of  the  Bishops  named  by  the  Holy  See 
should  be  a subject  of  the  king,  residing  in  France,  in  a position,  always,  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  Nuncio  of  His  Holiness  and  the  American  minister,  and 
to  adopt  with  them  the  means  of  training  the  ecclesiastics,  which  might  be 
agreeable  to  Congress  and  useful  to  American  Catholics. 91 

w PD,  p.  12. 
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From  these  three  memoranda  it  is  clear  that  a definite  policy  regarding 
the  American  Church  had  been  decided  upon  between  March  and  September, 
1788.  Cardinal  Antonelli’s  concession  that  a foreigner  might  be  chosen  as 
head  of  the  American  Church  was  evidently  being  made  capital  of  in  Paris, 
and  whoever  originated  the  scheme,  found  in  Franklin  a willing  tool  in  the 
project  of  subjecting  his  Catholic  fellow-citizens  to  a foreign  superior,  nomi- 
nated by  French  influence  and  residing  in  France.  The  Nuncio  was  not 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  suggestion  that  the  property  of  the  Anglo- 
Benedictine  Congregation  be  confiscated  for  the  purpose  of  educating  priests 
for  the  American  Mission.89  Vergennes  also  saw  the  injustice  of  Franklin’s 
proposal  and  intimated  to  the  Nuncio  that  Talleyrand  would  be  the  proper 
official  to  consult  in  this  aspect  of  the  affair.  By  September,  1788,  therefore, 
the  French  scheme  was  fully  developed.  Besides  a French  Vicar-Apostolic 
for  the  United  States,  with  episcopal  character,  who  would  rule  the  Church 
here  through  a sUffragan  or  Vicar-General,  an  American  Seminary  was  to  be 
erected  in  one  of  the  seacoast  towns  of  France,  supported  by  the  revenues 
of  the  English  monastic  establishments  in  France  which  were  to  be  confiscated 
for  this  purpose.  How  much  money  would  be  necessary  for  the  project  would 
depend  upon  the  number  of  priests  needed  in  the  United  States.  The  Nuncio 
called  on  Talleyrand  and  a conference  was  agreed  upon  between  Doria 
Pamphili,  Talleyrand,  and  Vergennes  at  Versailles.  The  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Bishop  of  Autun  both  showed  themselves  desirous  of  carrying  out  the 
American  Seminary  idea.  Accordingly,  the  Nuncio  was  directed  to  ask  at 
Rome  for  further  information  on  the  American  mission,  namely,  the  number 
of  priests  already  in  the  states,  and  the  number  that  was  still  needed  for  the 
Church  there.  The  Nuncio  intended  also,  he  tells  Antonelli,  to  ask  Vergennes 
to  inquire  from  de  la  Luzerne,  then  French  Minister  at  New  York,  “and  who 
is  much  esteemed  and  loved  there,”  for  information  on  these  two  points. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  American  clergy,  although  ignorant  up  to  this  time 
of  the  intrigue,  had  already  begun  to  create  their  own  organization  during 
the  peace  year  (1788-1784).  The  Whitemarsh  meeting  of  the  clergy  on  June 
27,  1788,  had  decided  upon  a Chapter  Form  of  Government.  Father  John 
Lewis,  the  Vicar-General  of  the  London  Vicar-Apostolic  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
down  to  the  General  Chapter  of  the  American  Clergy,  on  November  6,  1788, 
when  his  nomination  as  Superior  for  the  whole  Mission  was  sent  to  Rome. 
News  of  the  proceedings  of  the  June  meeting  had  no  doubt  been  reported  to  the 
Nuncio,  for  his  letter  of  September  1,  1788,  as  has  been  seen  above,  contains 
a rather  emphatic  suggestion  that  silence  on  the  whole  plan  should  be  kept: 
“On  the  other  hand.  Your  Eminence  will  deign  to  inform  neither  the  ecclesiastic 
just  mentioned  [the  Superior  of  the  Mission  in  the  United  States]  nor  anyone 
else,  with  the  exception  of  the  Holy  Father,  of  my  negotiations  with  the  Count 
de  Vergennes,  and  with  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  since  it  is  question, 
as  yet,  of  a mere  project,  of  which  it  would  not  be  well  to  speak  before  it  be 


* Cf.  Taunton,  The  Bnjluk  Block  Monk*,  VoL  ii,  chapter*  rrii-xix,  Looioa,  1897. 
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realized,  or  developed  sufficiently  not  to  be  frustrated  by  anyone  who  may 
regard  the  proposed  establishment  unfavorably.” 

There  were,  indeed,  several  quarters  from  which  opposition  might  legiti- 
mately be  expected.  The  English  Benedictines  in  France  had  dwindled  to  a 
mere  shadow  of  their  former  greatness,  St.  Edmund’s  Monastery,  in  Paris, 
for  example,  being  reduced  to  such  a state  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  “it  was  seriously  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  as 
well  to  disband  the  house  altogether.”40  All  the  English  religious  houses  in 
France  were  indeed  to  be  swept  away  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  French  Revolution 
ten  years  later,  their  sequestration  taking  place  on  February  18,  1798,  a few 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France;41  but  no 
religious  order,  with  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Anglo-Benedictine  Congrega- 
tion behind  it,  could  acquiesce  without  a protest  in  the  heartless  project 
contained  in  Franklin’s  Note  C to  the  Nuncio.  There  was  a lack  of  generosity 
in  the  plan,  if,  as  Taunton  states,  Benjamin  Franklin  during  his  stay  in 
Paris  (1776-1784),  was  a constant  guest  at  St.  Edmund’s  Monastery,  in 
Paris.41  Another  source  of  opposition  was  naturally  the  American  Catholics 
themselves.  Priests  and  people  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
independence — at  that  time  more  intense  in  American  life  than  ever  afterwards; 
and  the  proposal  to  place  them  under  a “foreign  prince  or  potentate,”  was 
obnoxious  to  a nation  which  had  just  forged  its  way  to  freedom,  and  at  such 
awful  cost.  Whether  the  English  Benedictines  became  aware  of  the  Franklin 
proposal  we  do  not  know.  Both  Taunton  and  Ward  are  silent  on  the  matter, 
and  both  had  access  to  archives  which  should  have  contained  documents  on 
the  subject,  had  it  been  discussed. 

We  know  that  the  French  Vicar-Apostolic  project  was  first  made  known  to 
Carroll  through  former  English  associates.  Carroll  expresses  his  great  surprise 
in  a letter  to  Plowden,  dated  September  15, 1784,  that  his  old  friend  Dr.  Franklin 
had  become  a party  to  the  Nuncio’s  intrigue,41  which,  however,  was  not  meeting 
with  the  success  its  leaders  expected.  On  September  27,  1783,  Antonelli 
wrote  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  telling  him  that  the  Holy  Father,  Pius  VI 
(1775-1799),  had  greatly  commended  his  zeal  and  sagacity  in  having  obtained 
the  active  cooperation  of  Vergennes  and  Talleyrand  “in  this  salutary  work.” 
He  reminds  the  Nuncio  that  “this  Holy  Congregation  does  not  withdraw 
from  its  original  offer  to  assist  in  the  support  of  a Vicar-Apostolic  endowed 
with  episcopal  character,  or  of  a bishop,  if  this  should  be  preferred,  whom 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics  in  the  United  States.” 
Very  wisely,  Antonelli  rejected  “without  further  discussion”  the  Franklin 
project  of  suppressing  the  four  monasteries  of  English  Benedictines  in  France. 
Antonelli’s  letter  of  this  date  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  this  corre- 
spondence: 


« Ibid,  Vol.  II,  p.  287. 

« Ward,  Dawn  of  the  Catholic  Reeioal  in  England,  Vol.  ii,  p.  78,  London,  1909. 
* Taunton,  op.  ciL,  Vo L ii,  p.  285. 

« Shaa,  op.  ciL , Vol.  ii,  p.  218,  note. 
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[Rome],  September  27,  1788. 

Your  Lordship  has  so  well  begun  the  great  matter  of  a plan  for  missions  in 
the  provinces  of  the  new  republic  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  that  I 
do  not  doubt  that  you  will  soon  bring  it  to  a most  happy  termination.  The 
Holy  Father,  who  has  been  informed  of  your  action,  has  greatly  commended 
your  seal,  and  your  sagacity  in  having  interested  the  Count  of  Vergennes 
and  Monseigneur  the  bishop  of  Autun  in  this  salutary  work,  the  former,  for 
his  protection  as  worthy  prime  minister,  the  latter,  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
new  workers,  in  view  of  his  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  that  kingdom. 
This  Holy  Congregation,  however,  does  not  withdraw  from  its  origiual  offer 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  Vicar- Apostolic  endowed  with  the  episcopal  char- 
acter, or  of  a bishop,  if  this  should  be  preferred,  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 

Conformably  with  the  judicious  suggestions  of  Your  Lordship,  the  follow- 
ing points  should  be  established: 

I.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Franklin,  to  suppress  the  four  monasteries  of 
English  Benedictines  that  exist  in  France,  should  be  rejected,  without  further 
discussion.  Besides  the  odium  that  would  be  aroused  in  the  nation,  which 
wo*ild  be  highly  displeasing  to  the  pacific  and  generous  spirit  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  grievous  injury  would  be  done  to  the  missions  of  England, 
if  the  four  monasteries  in  question  should  be  suppressed,  since  the  English 
Benedictine  congregation,  which  furnishes  nearly  forty  missionaries  who 
work  for  the  good  of  souls  in  England,  would  be  reduced  to  the  one  monastery 
that,  with  the  four  in  France,  constitutes  the  total  number  of  the  convents  of 
that  worthy  congregation. 

II.  The  Nuncio  to  France,  as  Your  Lordship  opportunely  suggested  to 
Mr.  Franklin,  should  have  the  supervision  of  these  American  missions,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Nuncio  at  Brussels  for  the  missions  of  Holland,  and  he  would 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris, 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  act  in  accordance  with  him  for  the  greater  good 
of  those  missions.  This  arrangement  would  also  be  compatible  with  an 
agent  of  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  or  of  the  Bishop  to  be  established  in  the  United 
States,  at  Paris,  in  the  person  of  some  French  ecclesiastic,  who,  upon  occasion, 
would  act  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  those  States  and  with  the  nuncio. 
It  is  to  be  desired  that,  some  day,  this  new  republic  may  have  a Catholic 
minister  at  Paris;  but,  in  the  present  circumstances,  in  which  the  minister  is 
heretical,  possibly  Presbyterian,  or  Non-Conformist,  which  are  the  dominant 
sects  in  those  states,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a French  ecclesiastic  in 
private  correspondence  with  the  head  of  that  mission,  saving  always  the 
formal  correspondence  between  the  nuncio  and  the  minister. 

III.  It  was  suggested  above,  and  is  repeated  now,  that  it  appears  very 
necessary  to  establish  that  the  superior,  who  is  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  Catholics  of  the  American  Republic,  be  invested  with  the  character  of 
bishop,  with  the  title  of  Vicar-Apostolic,  or,  if  acceptable,  that  he  be  the 
bishop  of  a diocese  in  that  country.  He  may  take  his  title  from  any  city  in  the 
provinces  of  that  republic  that  may  seem  to  be  the  one  best  adapted  for  his 
residence.  As  the  greater  number  of  Catholics  are  in  Maryland  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  would  appear  that  the  residence  should  be  established  in  one  of  these 
two  states;  but  it  will  be  better  to  determine  this  point  according  to  what  may 
be  most  satisfactory  to  the  minister  and  to  the  states.  There  is  no  doubt 
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that  all  the  missionaries  should  depend  upon  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  or  bishop, 
and  receive  from  him  their  powers  and  destination  among  the  various  stations, 
according  to  requirements.  And,  to  that  end,  the  Prelate  will  be  invested 
with  the  most  ample  powers,  as  for  instance,  those  of  the  first  formula. 

IV.  As  to  the  subjects  to  be  chosen,  for  the  vicariate-apostolic,  or  the 
episcopacy,  as  well  as  for  missionaries,  present  conditions  seem  clearly  to  indi- 
cate that  they  should  be  taken  from  among  the  ecclesiastical  subjects  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty.  But  if  in  time  any  native  should  be  found  avail- 
able for  the  sacred  ministry,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Vicar  or  Bishop  would 
be  free  to  ordain  him,  and  to  employ  him  in  the  missions. 

V.  It  would  be  most  useful  to  establish  a college  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
these  missionaries,  at  Nantes,  St.  Malo,  l’Orient,  or  some  other  place,  near 
the  ocean;  but  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  magnitude  of  the  idea  would  make 
its  realization  difficult.  It  is  clearly  understood  that  Monseigneur  d*  Autun,  by 
his  favor,  could  overcome  all  obstacles;  but  great  and  expensive  things,  as 
would  be  the  creation  of  a new  college,  should  not  be  sought. 

VI.  Consideration  might  be  given,  therefore,  to  the  idea  of  increasing  to 
some  extent  the  income  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions,  where  ecclesias- 
tics, already,  are  trained  for  the  East  Indies;  or,  better  still,  the  Seminary 
of  Saint  Esprit,  the  ecclesiastics  of  which  are  destined  to  the  missions  of 
South  America,  at  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  imposing  upon  it  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  there,  for  the  present,  a reasonable  number  of  ecclesiastics,  to 
be  sent  under  the  suggested  authority  in  America  to  the  provinces  of  the 
United  States.  If,  to  begin,  eight  or  ten  missionaries  are  sent,  besides  the 
vicar,  or  bishop,  this  will  provide  sufficiently  for  the  needs  of  the  faithful  in 
question,  the  number  of  whom  is  not  precisely  known  to  this  Holy  Congrega- 
tion, which  is  also  without  exact  information  of  the  number  of  the  old  workera 
who,  for  the  greater  part,  were  of  the  suppressed  Society  of  Jesus;  for,  neither 
directly,  nor  through  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  London,  has  news  been  received 
concerning  those  Catholics,  of  whom  some  information  was  sent  to  Your 
Lordship  in  the  instruction  of  the  15th  of  January  of  the  present  year. 

VII.  If  the  number  of  workers  suggested  should  prove  to  be  insufficient,  it 
will  be  time,  then,  to  think  of  other  means  of  study  for  a greater  number 
of  subjects,  and  it  will  be  possible,  even,  if  there  be  a desire  to  form  a national 
clergy,  to  establish  at  the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  here,  two  or  three  places 
for  Americans,  as  has  been  done  for  so  many  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe. 

Your  Lordship,  however,  who  is  better  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  will 
know  which  of  the  points  noted  above  should  be  communicated  to  the  min- 
ister, and  which  not;  upon  this  point.  His  Holiness  and  this  Congregation 
repose  on  your  known  zeal  and  activity,  of  which  there  are  so  many  excep- 
tional proofs;  and  thanking  Your  Lordship  for  the  letter  which  you  enclosed 
from  Monseigneur  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  London,  I remain,  with  all  esteem, 
heartily  yours.  44 

The  hierarchal  character  of  the  French  project  as  outlined  by  AntoneUi 
was  as  follows:  At  the  head  of  American  ecclesiastical  affairs  would  be  the 
Papal  Nuncio  in  Paris,  who  would,  as  Ordinary,  act  with  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  “ whenever  it  was  necessary 
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to  act  in  accordance  with  him  for  the  greater  good  of  those  missions.”  Subordi- 
nate to  the  Nuncio  would  be  a French  V icar- Apostolic  or  Bishop,  with  an 
official  agent  at  Paris,  who  would  act  in  concert  with  the  American  minister 
and  with  the  Nuncio.  Antonelli  hoped  that  some  day  the  new  Republic  might 
have  a Catholic  minister  at  Paris;  but  until  that  should  occur,  it  would  be 
best  to  have  a French  ecclesiastic  act  as  agent  for  the  American  mission. 
Apart  from  this,  there  would  always  be,  he  explained,  “the  formal  corre- 
spondence between  the  Nuncio  and  the  minister.”  The  third  point  in 
Antonelli’s  letter  is  quite  significant:  It  is  becoming  more  evident,  in  fact, 
it  appears  very  necessary,  to  appoint  a bishop  for  the  United  States,  who 
should  have  his  See  in  that  country.  Since  the  greater  number  of  Catholics 
live  in  Maryland  and  in  Pennsylvania,  it  would  appear,  he  says,  that  the 
Bishop’s  See  should  be  established  in  either  one  of  these  two  states.  Whoever 
is  appointed,  whether  as  bishop  or  as  Vicar-Apostolic,  should  have  episcopal 
jurisdiction  over  the  Church  in  the  states.  The  choice  of  an  ecclesiastic 
to  occupy  this  post  is  clearly  indicated  by  present  conditions — “he  should  be 
taken  from  among  the  ecclesiastical  subjects  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty.” 
Not  only  was  the  ecclesiastical  head  to  be  chosen,  but  the  missionaries  also 
for  the  Church  in  the  new  Republic,  from  among  the  French  clergy.  It  might 
happen,  in  time,  Antonelli  adds,  that  if  an  American  be  found  available  for 
the  sacred  ministry,  “there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Vicar  or  Bishop  would  be  free 
to  ordain  him,  and  to  employ  him  in  the  missions.”  It  may  be  necessary  for 
the  reader’s  benefit  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  ecclesiastic  who  thus 
describes  the  early  American  Church  was  not  only  a Cardinal  but  was  also 
the  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  in  non-Catholic  lands.  There  were  means  at  his  disposal  for  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  American  Church,  but  those 
means  were  seldom  employed.  The  interest  shown  in  the  organization  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  in  these  early  years  was  mainly  political  and 
financial,  and  from  this  date  down  to  the  first  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore 
in  1829,  no  impartial  reader  will  be  able  to  accuse  the  Roman  authorities  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  American  Catholic  affairs  in  general  or  of  American 
conditions,  geographical  and  otherwise,  in  particular.  The  American  clergy 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  meddlers  and  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  chiefs  in  the 
Congregation  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  look  as  to  their  superiors,  until 
an  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  breaks  the  restraint  the  American  clergy  must 
have  felt,  and  appeals  directly  to  the  Pope  in  a letter  which  lacks  nothing  in 
its  indignation  at  the  sad  situation  in  which  Roman  curial  ignorance  had 
placed  them.4* 

Antonelli’s  letter  of  September  27,  1783,  must  have  been  written  with 
cognizance  of  the  plans  formulated  by  the  American  clergy.  He  persists. 


• Archbishop  Neale  to  Pope  Pine  VII,  Georgetown,  March  6,  1817.  Cf.  Shka,  op.  ciL,  Vol.  Hi, 
p.  54.  Cf.  Marechal’s  Report  of  1818  in  the  CHR,  Vol.  i,  pp.  439-455.  An  interesting  side-light  on 
the  situation  will  be  found  in  S.  B.  Monas  (of  telegraph  fame).  Foreign  Contpiraey  againet  the  Liberty 
of  Ike  United  Stale *,  p.  141.  New  York,  1835;  it  was  published  originally  under  the  pen-name 
**  Brutus,”  in  the  Norn  York  Obemer  (1854-1835). 
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however,  in  the  American  Seminary  project.  He  directs  the  Nuncio’s  attention 
to  the  idea  of  combining  the  Seminary  project  with  either  the  Seminary  of 
Foreign  Missions  or  the  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Paris.  If  the  income 
of  either  of  these  establishments  was  to  be  augmented  for  the  purpose  by 
Talleyrand,  they  could  be  required  to  furnish  a certain  number  of  missionaries 
for  the  missions  in  the  United  States.  Eight  or  ten  missionaries,  he  thinks, 
would  be  a sufficient  number  to  send  to  the  United  States;  but  of  this  he  is 
not  quite  certain,  because  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  “is 
not  precisely  known  to  this  Holy  Congregation,  which  is  also  without  exact 
information  of  the  number  of  the  old  workers.”  Later  on,  he  deems,  there 
might  be  room  for  a national  American  College  at  Rome,  for  the  formation  of 
a national  clergy. 

On  December  15,  1783,  Franklin  wrote  to  Vergennes  that  the  delay  in  the 
spiritual  organization  of  the  American  Church  was  causing  him  some  concern: 

I understand  that  the  Bishop  or  spiritual  person  who  superintends  or 
governs  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States  of  America  resides  in 
London,  and  is  supposed  to  be  under  obligations  to  that  Court  and  subject 
to  be  influenced  by  its  Ministers.  This  gives  me  some  uneasiness,  and  I 
cannot  but  wish  that  one  should  be  appointed  to  that  office  who  is  of  this 
nation  and  who  may  reside  here  among  our  friends.  I beg  Your  Excellency 
to  think  a little  of  this  matter  and  afford  me  your  counsels  upon  it.  44 

“But  for  this  positive  evidence,”  says  Shea,  “we  could  scarcely  believe 
that  Dr.  Franklin  lent  himself  to  a plan  for  treating  his  Catholic  countrymen 
in  this  manner  and  helping  a conspiracy  to  subject  them  not  to  a Superior 
chosen  from  among  themselves,  but  to  one  nominated  by  the  French  Court 
and  residing  in  France.”47  Franklin  certainly  had  opportunities  in  Paris  of 
learning  that  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  London  had  exercised  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church  in  America  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  Bishop 
Talbot’s  refusal  to  recognize  the  American  Church  as  part  of  his  charge  was 
too  well  known  at  the  time  to  have  been  ignored  by  one  so  fortunately  placed  as 
Franklin.  On  receiving  Franklin’s  letter,  Vergennes  made  a memorandum, 
which  shows  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  not  altogether  satisfied  about  the 
French  Vicar-Apostolic  plan,  and  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
situation  than  Franklin.  “Mr.  Franklin,”  he  says,  “represents  that  since 
the  Bishop  governing  the  Catholic  Clergy  in  America  resides  in  London,  it 
is  to  our  interest  to  name  someone  for  that  charge  who  could  reside  in  the 
United  States.”  Franklin  had  already  consulted  Archbishop  de  Cic6  of 
Bordeaux  on  the  Seminary  subject,  doubtless  at  the  suggestion  of  Talleyrand, 
as  we  learn  in  a letter  from  de  Cic6  to  Vergennes,  dated  December  27 , 1783: 

I regard  it  a duty,  Count,  to  inform  you  of  the  proposition  just  made  me 
by  Mr.  Franklin.  The  object  is  to  secure  to  religion  among  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  States  more  order  and  facility  in  the  number  and  choice  of  ministers 
necessary  for  them.  I reasonably  presume  that  in  this  matter  Mr.  Franklin 
is  the  interpreter  of  the  wishes  of  his  Catholic  fellow-citizens.  He  seems  to 

« ACHS  Stoearefcw.  Vol.  3d,  p.  190. 
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desire  that  to  attain  more  securely  what  they  propose,  they  should  have  in 
France  a titled  ecclesiastic,  appointed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
Church.  w 

The  truth  is  that  Franklin  was  not  only  acting  blindly  in  the  whole  affair, 
but  was  proceeding  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  leaders  in  the  new 
Republic.  Certainly  his  wishes  regarding  the  chief  pastor  of  the  flock  in  the 
United  States  were  at  variance  with  those  of  the  American  clergy,  as  evidenced 
in  the  Whitemarsh  meeting  of  1788-1784.  The  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
while  not  a party  to  the  enterprise,  was  brought  into  the  affair,  on  account  of 
the  Bordeaux  American  Seminary  scheme,  of  which  the  correspondence  speaks 
often  during  these  two  years.  Cic£  acted  very  cautiously,  albeit  generously, 
in  the  matter.  Among  the  Franklin  MSS.  at  the  Library  of  Congress  (fol. 
2617),  there  is  a letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  to  Franklin,  assuring 
him  of  his  eagerness  to  second  the  worthy  efforts  of  Talleyrand  and  the  American 
minister  to  supply  the  American  Mission  with  priests,  but  asking  for  more 
detailed  information  before  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  Bordeaux  project.49 

It  would  appear,  from  a letter  of  Antonelli  to  Doria  Pamphili,  of  June  9, 
1784,  that  Talleyrand  had  first  made  the  proposition  that  one  of  the  Seminaries 
in  Bordeaux  be  used  for  the  American  Seminary  project. 

Meanwhile  Vergennes’  commission  to  Luzerne  had  not  been  neglected. 
That  worthy  French  Catholic  gentleman  had  consulted  with  the  leaders  of 
the  American  Republic  and  on  January  81,  1784,  he  wrote  to  Vergennes  from 
Annapolis,  stating  that  while  Congress  did  not  wish  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter  which  was  beyond  its  competency,  the  delegates  had  assured  him  that 
a Catholic  bishop  would  be  very  well  received.  That  part  of  the  letter  which 
touches  on  the  subject  is  as  follows: 

Monseigneur  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  has  made  some  propositions  in  the  name 
of  His  Holiness  to  Doctor  Franklin  in  regard  to  the  sending  of  a Bishop  or  a 
Vicar-Apostolic  whom  the  Holy  Father  desires  to  place  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  of  this  continent.  The  Congress  has  respectfully  wel- 
comed that  overture;  it  has  been  unable,  however,  to  take  action  in  this 
matter,  which  is  not  of  the  competency  of  Congress.  It  is  a matter  that 
concerns  the  Catholics  alone;  and  the  delegates  who  have  spoken  to  me  on 
the  subject  have  assured  me  that  a Catholic  bishop  would  be  very  well  re- 
ceived in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  much  more  so  in  Maryland,  where  there 
are  many  Catholics,  providing  the  prelate  carefully  avoided  to  assume  any 
temporal  jurisdiction  or  authority.  The  Congress,  in  general,  would  be 
pleased  at  the  residence  of  a prelate,  who  by  conferring  the  sacrament  of 
Holy  Orders  on  the  priests  of  these  parts,  would  relieve  them  of  the  necessity 
of  receiving  it  in  London  or  in  Quebec,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Some  of 
the  delegates  even  believe  that  a Catholic  bishop  would  not  refuse  to  confer 
Holy  Orders  on  the  Anglican  ministers  of  America,  who,  until  now,  have  been 
obliged  to  procure  their  ordination  at  London;  but  this  practice  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  compatible  to  the  profession  that  those  who  receive  Holy  Orders 
must  make  or  with  the  examination  that  they  must  undergo.  The  State 
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Legislatures  and  Congress  refrain  from  entangling  themselves  with  religious 
matters. 10 

This  letter  was  no  doubt  communicated  at  once  to  the  Nuncio,  who  prob- 
ably sent  it  to  Propaganda.  On  May  11, 1784,  as  we  read  in  the  Secret  Journal* 
of  Congress , one  of  the  resolutions  passed  was  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Franklin 
be  requested  to  notify  the  Nuncio  at  PaHs  of  the  American  policy  of  non- 
interference in  religious  affairs: 

Resolved , That  Doctor  Franklin  be  desired  to  notify  the  apostolic  nuncio  at 
Versailles,  that  Congress  will  always  be  pleased  to  testify  their  respect  to  his 
sovereign  and  state;  but  that  the  subject  of  his  application  to  Doctor  Franklin, 
being  purely  spiritual,  is  without  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  Congress, 
who  have  no  authority  to  permit  or  refuse  it,  these  powers  being  reserved 
to  the  several  states  individually. 41 

This  resolution  could  not  have  reached  Franklin  before  the  end  of  the 
summer,  but  the  shrewd  American  Minister  had  already  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  Antonelli,  likewise,  was  beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  appoint- 
ing one  of  the  American  missionaries.  Writing  to  Luzerne,  under  date  of  May 
12,  1784,  he  states  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  desires  full  information  of 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  (The  four  points  of  informa- 
tion asked  for  are  those  which  Father  Carroll  eventually  answers  on  March  1, 
1785,  in  his  Relation) — 

Before  the  American  revolution,  the  Catholics  and  missionaries  of  those 
states,  in  what  concerns  religion,  were  under  the  vigilance  and  direction  of  the 
Vicar-Apostolic  residing  in  London.  That  revolution  having  separated  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  from  those  of  England,  and  having  entirely 
changed  the  government  of  those  states,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  has  seen  the  necessity  of  taking  other  measures  for  the  govern- 
ment of  these  missions;  hence.  Monseigneur,  the  Archbishop  of  Selecia, 
Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Paris,  was  charged  by  this  Congregation  to  make  on  that 
subject  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  some  proposition,  not  less  useful 
to  religion  and  to  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  Catholics  than  acceptable  to  the 
government  of  those  States. 

Monseigneur  the  Nuncio  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Franklin,  who, 
however,  answered  that,  having  seriously  reflected  on  it  he  considered  it 
absolutely  useless  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Congress,  which,  by  its  constitu- 
tions and  faculties,  could  not,  and  should  not,  entangle  itself  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  consequently,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  take 
all  measures  that  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  Catholics  in  America,  without 
offending  the  constitutions.  After  receiving  this  answer,  the  Congregation,  by 
order  of  His  Holiness,  instructed  Monseigneur  the  Nuncio  to  agree  with 
the  ministers  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  with  the  minister  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  most  desirable  means  of  giving  to  the  missions  of 
North  America  the  stability  and  development  of  which  they  might  be  capable. 

His  Most  Christian  Majesty  having  wished,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  give 
a new  proof  of  his  piety  and  of  the  interest  that  he  takes  in  the  preservation  and 
extension  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  found  no  difficulty 
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in  agreeing  to  a plan  thAt  is  no  less  useful  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
StAtes  than  to  the  government  of  those  provinces;  but,  to  establish  a stable 
condition  of  things,  and  to  forestall  all  the  objections  and  difficulties  that  might 
present  themselves  in  its  realisation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain  informa- 
tion that  may  make  it  possible  to  compass  that  object. 

1st.  To  have  exact  knowledge  of  the  conduct  and  capacities  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  missionaries  who  are  in  the  various  provinces  of  North  America; 
which  one  of  them  would  be  the  most  worthy,  and  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
assembly  of  those  provinces,  to  be  created  Bishop  in  partibu*  and  invested  with 
the  character  of  vicar-apostolic,  considering  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  fix  the 
residence  in  that  province  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  Catholics. 

2d.  If  there  be  among  those  ecclesiastics  a native  of  the  country  who  may 
be  among  the  most  worthy,  in  equality  of  merits,  he  would  be  preferred  to  any 
of  another  nationality;  and  whenever  the  provinces  would  be  in  lack  of  mis- 
sionaries, a Frenchman  will  be  sent  to  establish  himself  there,  residing  in  the 
province  suggested  above. 

Sd.  To  know  the  number  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  missionaries,  as,  also,  that 
of  the  Catholics  in  the  different  provinces  and  their  area,  assuming  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  to  know  the  same  in  regard  to  the  other  provinces. 

4th.  To  know  if  there  be  schools  in  those  provinces,  where  the  Latin 
language  may  be  learnt,  and  where  those  youths  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
ecclesiastic  state  may  have  studied  the  humanities  before  repairing  to  France 
or  to  Rome  for  the  study  of  philosophy  and  of  theology.  ** 

On  this  same  date.  May  12,  1784,  the  Nuncio  also  wrote  to  Luzerne,  at 
New  York,  asking  him  to  assist  Propaganda  in  ascertaining  full  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Church  of  the  United  States.  He  incloses  a letter 
which  he  has  drawn  up  by  order  of  Propaganda,  which  he  begs  Luzerne  to 
deliver  “to  one  of  the  oldest  missionaries  of  those  provinces.*’  He  does  not 
touch  in  this  inclosed  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Bishop  Vicar-Apostolic  or  on 
the  manner  of  his  selection,  but  he  adds  that  “the  ex-Jesuit,  Mr.  Carroll  of 
Maryland,  has  been  spoken  of  to  me  with  eulogy,  this  Carroll  being  the  same 
who  was  educated  at  St.  Omer,  and  who,  in  1776,  was  sent  by  the  Congress  to 
Canada,  with  Mr.  Franklin  and  other  commissioners.  I hope  that  Your 
Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  information  concerning  him,  and  will 
let  me  know  whether  you  consider  him  worthy  to  be  named  bishop  in  partibus 
and  vicar-apostolic.  ”M 

Shea  intimates  that  this  came  about  through  the  English  Jesuits,  who  had 
become  aware  of  the  French  intrigue,  and  he  states  that  Plowden,  Carroll’s 
great  friend,  on  hearing  of  the  intrigue,  wrote  at  once  to  Franklin  to  dissuade 
the  American  minister  from  the  French  scheme.  Fathers  Sewall  and  Mattingly, 
natives  of  Maryland,  were  then  in  England,  and  they  added  their  protests  to 
that  of  Plowden,  explaining  to  Franklin  that  out  of  respect  and  consideration 
for  the  missionaries  then  in  the  United  States  no  appointment  should  be  made 
without  their  participation  and  consent.  Plowden  states  this  to  Carroll  in  a 
letter  dated  September  2,  1784.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  intervention 
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preceded  the  letter  of  the  Nuncio  to  Luzerne  of  May  12,  1784,  but  from  this 
time  on  the  French  scheme  was  doomed.  Franklin’s  eyes  were  opened,  says 
Shea,  and  as  he  knew  John  Carroll  personally,  “he  must  have  felt  not  a little 
chagrined  to  find  himself  made  even  indirectly  the  medium  of  impeaching  the 
loyalty  of  the  Carrolls  and  other  patriotic  American  Catholics,  priests  and 
laymen.  It  is  certain  that  he  at  once  determined  that  sound  policy  required 
him  to  favor  the  appointment  of  an  American  missionary  as  Superior  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  United  States,  and  he  certainly  from  this  time  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  press  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  to  whose  qualifica- 
tions he  could  bring  the  testimony  of  personal  knowledge  and  daily  intercourse 
for  a considerable  period.”44 

Meanwhile,  the  project  was  dragging  itself  tediously  to  an  end.  On  May  17, 
1784,  Doria  Pamphili  wrote  to  Antonelli  (referring  to  his  letter  of  April  26), 
stating  that,  on  May  S,  a conference  was  held  at  Versailles  on  the  very  important 
matter  of  the  government  of  the  missions  in  the  provinces  of  the  new  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  with  Vergennes,  Talleyrand,  and 
himself  present.  The  Prime  Minister  read  Luzerne’s  dispatch  from  Annapolis 
of  January  81,  1784.  The  Nuncio  gave  an  abstract  of  His  Eminence’s  letter 
of  September  27,  1788.  The  chief  matter  discussed  at  the  conference  was 
the  supply  of  the  clergy  for  the  American  missions.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Nuncio  should  send  two  letters;  one  to  Luzerne  and  the  other  to  one  of  the 
missionaries  in  America  (those  mentioned  above.  May  12,  1784),  asking  for 
information  on  the  needs  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  place  to 
educate  the  students  for  the  American  Missions  was  also  discussed.  Paris, 
it  was  decided,  would  not  be  desirable,  since  only  philosophy,  canon  and 
civil  law,  and  theology  were  taught  in  the  Seminaries  there.  The  students  would 
need  a college  education  before  beginning  these  studies,  and  for  this  purpose 
Talleyrand  suggested  that  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Bishop  of  Autun,  should  be  asked  to  arrange  for  the  reception  of  these 
students  in  one  of  the  Seminaries  in  Bordeaux. 

Since  Mr.  Franklin  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  merits  and  good  reputation 
of  Father  Carroll,  the  Nuncio  hopes  that  the  Holy  See  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
this,  and  he  avers  that  Franklin  and  many  members  of  Congress  would  welcome 
Carroll’s  appointment  to  the  vicariate  to  be  established  in  America. 

The  letter  which  the  Nuncio  inclosed  in  his  dispatch  to  Luzerne,  on  May  12, 
1784,  addressed  to  “one  of  the  missionaries  living  in  America,”  was  as  follows: 

The  interests  of  religion  requiring  that  new  information  be  had  of  the 
missions  that  are  established  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  has  ordered  me  to  ask  you  for  detailed 
information  of  the  present  conditions  of  those  missions.  I beg  of  you  to 
let  me  know,  at  the  same  time,  what  number  of  missionaries  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  service  of  those  stations  and  to  secure  spiritual  assistance  to  the 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  United  States;  which  are  the  provinces  where  there  are 
Catholics,  and  where  the  greatest  number  of  Catholics  are  to  be  found,  and 
lastly,  whether  there  be,  among  the  natives  of  that  country,  subjects  available 
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to  receive  Holy  Orders  end  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a missionary.  I will 
be  very  thankful  to  you,  personally,  for  the  precision  and  celerity  with  which 
you  may  be  kind  enough  to  procure  and  to  forward  this  information  for  me.  •* 

Luzerne  had  probably  left  for  France  when  the  letter  arrived,  and  the 
charge  d’affaires,  Marbois,  informed  Reyneval,  Vergennes*  secretary,  on 
August  15,  1784,  that  he  had  sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Carroll,  asking 
him  to  give  it  to  the  oldest  missionary.  Shea  says  that  this  letter  was  addressed 
by  the  Nuncio  to  the  Rev.  John  Carroll.1*  This  is  no  doubt  incorrect.  Mr. 
Charles  Carroll  was  asked  by  Marbois  to  give  it  to  the  oldest  missionary 
and  he  relieved  himself  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  by  sending  it  to 
his  cousin,  Father  Carroll.  Father  Carroll  was  not  the  oldest  missionary, 
nor  was  he  the  Superior  of  the  clergy  at  that  time,  but  he  was  known  to 
Franklin,  and  his  reply  would  probably  have  greater  weight  with  that  states- 
man in  the  matter  under  consideration.  On  May  81,  1784,  the  Nuncio 
informed  Antonelli  that  he  had  sent  to  Vergennes  copies  of  the  two  letters  of 
May  12,  one  to  Luzerne  and  one  to  the  oldest  missionary. 

On  June  9,  1784,  the  whole  matter  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the 
action  of  the  Holy  See  in  appointing  John  Carroll  "head  of  the  missions  in  the 
provinces  of  the  new  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  North  America."  This 
action  had  a double  effect:  that  of  officially  ending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  London  over  the  Catholics  in  the  former  English  Colonies, 
and  that  of  giving  to  the  Church  in  the  United  States  its  own  autonomy  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Propaganda.  We  have  for  this  date,  June  9,  1784,  a letter 
from  Antonelli  to  the  Nuncio,  which  states  that  John  Carroll  had  been  appointed 
Prefect-Apostolic  of  the  United  States  on  that  day,  and  refers  to  the  fact  that 
prior  to  the  Nuncio’s  dispatch  of  May  17,  1784,  the  Congregation  of  Propa- 
ganda had  received  the  Petition  from  the  priests  in  America  in  which  they 
requested  that  Father  Lewis  should  be  constituted  their  Superior.  Antonelli 
inclosed  copies  of  these  letters  for  the  Nuncio’s  perusal,  and  pointed  out  that 
Carroll’s  name  is  in  the  last  place  among  the  nominees  sent  by  the  American 
missionaries.  "This  fact  shows,"  he  says,  "that  Carroll  has  not  cooperated 
with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Franklin  in  his  behalf,  and,  consequently, 
it  has  helped  to  give  him  the  preference  over  Lowis  [sic],  who,  moreover, 
being  64  years  of  age,  as  the  letters  in  question  show,  would  seem  to  deserve 
a rest.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  age  of  Carroll  [he  was  then  49  years  old], 
but  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  a much  more  vigorous  one  than  that  of  Lowis 
[sic]  since  he  is  named  last  in  the  petition.*’17 

A second  letter  of  this  same  date,  June  9,  1784,  inclosed  in  the  one  to  the 
Nuncio  and  addressed  to  Father  Carroll,  which  the  new  Superior  received  on 
November  26,  1784,  announced  officially  to  the  Church  in  America  the  decision 
reached  by  the  Holy  See: 
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Rome , June  9,  1784 . 

Ftfry  Sir: 

In  order  to  preserve  and  defend  Catholicity  in  the  Thirteen  United  States  of 
North  America,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Church,  Pius  VI,  and  this  Sacred 
Congregation  have  thought  it  extremely  proper  to  designate  a pastor  who  should, 
permanently  and  independently  of  any  ecclesiastical  power,  except  the  same 
Sacred  Congregation , attend  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  Catholic  flock. 
In  the  appointment  of  such  a pastor,  the  Sacred  Congregation  would  have  readily 
cast  its  eyes  on  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  if  his  advanced  age  and  the  labors  he  has 
already  undergone  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  had  not  deterred  it  from  imposing 
on  him  a new  and  very  heavy  burden;  for  he  seems  to  require  repose  rather  than 
arduous  labor.  As  then.  Rev.  Sir,  you  have  given  conspicuous  proofs  of  piety 
and  zeal,  and  it  is  known  that  your  appointment  will  please  and  gratify  many 
members  of  that  republic,  and  especially  Mr.  Franklin,  the  eminent  individual 
who  represents  the  same  republic  at  the  court  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  the 
Sacred  Congregation,  with  the  approbation  of  his  Holiness,  has  appointed  you 
Superior  of  the  Mission  in  the  thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,  and 
has  communicated  to  you  l he  faculties , which  are  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
that  office;  faculties  which  are  also  communicated  to  the  other  priests  of  the 
same  States,  except  the  administration  of  confirmation,  which  is  reserved  for 
you  alone,  as  the  enclosed  documents  will  show. 

These  arrangements  are  meant  to  be  only  temporary.  For  it  is  the  intention 
of  his  Holiness  soon  to  charge  a Vicar- Apostolic,  invested  with  the  title  and 
character  of  bishop,  with  the  care  of  those  states , that  he  may  attend  to  ordination 
and  other  episcopal  functions.  But,  to  accomplish  this  design,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  we  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  orthodox 
religion  in  those  thirteen  states.  Therefore  we  request  you  to  forward  to  us,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a correct  report,  stating  carefully  the  number  of  Catholics  in 
each  state;  what  is  their  condition,  their  piety  and  what  abuses  exist;  also  how 
many  missionary  priests  labor  now  in  this  vineyard  of  the  Lord;  what  are  their 
qualifications,  their  zeal,  their  mode  of  support.  For  though  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation wish  not  to  meddle  with  temporal  things,  it  is  important  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  laborers,  that  we  should  know  what  are  the  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
if  any  there  are,  and  it  is  believed  there  are  some.  In  the  meantime  for  fear  the 
want  of  missionaries  should  deprive  the  Catholics  of  spiritual  assistance,  it 
has  been  resolved  to  invite  hither  two  youths  from  the  states  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  educate  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  in 
the  Urban  College;  they  will  afterwards,  on  returning  to  their  country,  be  sub- 
stitutes in  the  mission.  We  leave  to  your  solicitude  the  care  of  selecting  and 
sending  them.  You  will  make  choice  of  those  who  have  more  promising  talents 
and  a good  constitution,  who  are  not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  age;  who  by  their  proficiency  in  the  sanctuary  may  give  great  hopes  of  them- 
selves. You  may  address  them  to  the  excellent  archbishop  of  Seleucia,  Apostolic 
Nuncio  at  Paris,  who  is  informed  of  their  coming.  If  the  young  men  selected 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage , the  Sacred  Congregation  will 
provide  for  them;  we  even  wish  to  be  informed  by  you  frankly  and  accurately 
of  the  necessary  traveling  expenses,  to  serve  as  a rule  for  the  future.  Such  are 
the  things  I had  to  signify  to  you;  and  whilst  I am  confident  you  will  discharge 
the  office  committed  to  you  with  all  zeal,  solicitude  and  fidelity,  and  more  than 
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answer  the  high  opinion  we  have  formed  of  you , I pray  Ood  that  he  may  grant 
you  all  peace  and  happiness. 

L.  Card  Antonelli, 

Prefect . 

Stephen  Borgia , 

Secretary .*• 


Father  Carroll  received  the  news  of  his  appointment  from  several  sources, 
namely — a)  August  20,  1784,  Father  Thorpe's  letter  of  June  9,  from  Rome; 
b)  September  17-18,  1784,  Father  Charles  Plowden's  letter  of  July  3,  from 
England;  c)  November  7-8,  1784,  Barb6  de  Marbois*  letter  of  October  27, 
from  New  York;  d)  November  26,  1784,  Cardinal  Antonelli’s  letter  of  June  9, 
from  Rome. 

(a)  Father  Thorpe's  letter  of  June  9 announced  his  appointment,  the  nature 
of  the  faculties  imparted  by  Propaganda,  particularly  the  power  of  administer- 
ing Confirmation,  and  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  America  reached  Propaganda,  the  Holy  See  would 
promote  him  to  the  dignity  and  character  of  a Bishop.  This  letter  Carroll 
presented  to  his  brethren  at  the  Whitemarsh  Chapter  on  October  11,  1784. 
The  Chapter  passed  three  important  resolutions  based  upon  the  decision  that 
a Superior  in  spiritualibus  was  adequate  “to  the  present  exigencies  of  religion 
in  this  country":  (l)  That  a Bishop  was  unnecessary;  (2)  that  if  one  be  sent 
[t.  e.t  not  elected  by  themselves],  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  support  from 
the  clergy  estates;  (3)  that  a Committee  of  Three  [Fathers  Diderick,  Matthews, 
and  Mosley]  be  empowered  to  send  a Memorial  to  Rome  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Bishop.49  This  Memorial  was  prepared  at  once;  and  on  December 
9,  1784,  Father  Bernard  Diderick  wrote  to  Carroll  as  follows: 

Port  Tobacco,  December  9,  1784. 

Rev.  Sir:  We  send  you  a copy  of  the  letter  we  have  drawn  up  to  send  to 
Roma.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you,  as  your  intended  promo- 
tion seemed  to  give  you  much  uneasiness.  We  should  be  happy,  in  case  of 
a bishop’s  being  appointed  here,  that  you  should  be  the  person,  as  we  have  not 
any  objection  to  your  person  and  qualities.  But  as  we  look  upon  it  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  hurtful  to  the  good  of  religion,  we  have  sent  this  letter 
according  to  what  was  determined  in  chapter. 

We  are,  with  due  respect,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  obefTt  and  humble  servants, 
Bernard  Diderick, 
Ignatius  Matthews.  90 


The  Memorial  was  as  follows: 

Most  Holy  Father: 

Of  the  twenty-two  secular  priests  living  in  the  thirteen  United  States  of 
North  America,  six  were  appointed  a few  months  ago  to  deliberate  together 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  Catholics  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Having  as- 
sembled for  this  purpose,  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  the  least 
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necessity  for  a bishop  in  this  country,  because  there  is  no  institution  as  yet 
for  the  education  of  youth  and  their  subsequent  preparation  for  holy  orders. 

I,  Bernard  Diderick,  have  been  requested  by  the  committee  to  notify  your 
holiness  of  this  sentiment,  and  to  acquaint  you  also  with  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

1.  The  majority  of  the  Protestant  population  here  are  averse  to  a Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  and  for  this  reason  the  episcopal  office  if  introduced  would 
most  likely  awaken  their  jealousy  against  us. 

2.  We  are  not  able  to  support  a bishop  in  a manner  becoming  his  station, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of  our  fellow  laborers  in 
the  ministry;  moreover,  the  Catholics  cannot  be  induced  to  aid  us  with  their 
means  in  effecting  this  object. 

9.  Were  it  even  admitted  that  the  two  points  just  mentioned  would 
present  no  difficulty,  we  are  entirely  at  a loss  to  see  how  the  greater  number 
of  missionaries,  whose  cooperation  would  be  so  very  desirable  in  this  immense 
region,  could  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  passing  to  this  country. 

We  therefore  humbly  entreat  your  holiness  not  to  persist  in  the  design  of 
conferring  the  episcopal  dignity  upon  any  individual  in  these  parts,  unless  the 
necessary  provision  be  made  in  some  other  quarter  for  his  support.  Should 
your  holiness  entertain  a different  view,  it  would  be  a source  of  much  afflic- 
tion to  us,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  much  more 
detrimental  than  otherwise  to  the  interest  of  religion;  for,  as  it  has  pleased 
your  holiness  to  appoint  one  of  our  body  to  administer  confirmation,  con- 
secrate altar-stones,  bless  the  holy  oils,  and  grant  dispensations  in  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  this  appointment  is  equally  advantageous  for  the  good  of 
religion.  M 

Carroll’s  sentiments  on  the  Memorial  are  well  expressed  in  a letter  to 
Father  Thorpe,  dated  February  17,  1785,  copied  from  the  original  brouillon 
in  the  Baltimore  Archives,  which  follows  in  its  chronological  place  in  this 
series  of  documents  on  the  question. 

(6)  Father  Charles  Plowden’s  letter  of  July  8,  1784,  which  Carroll  answered 
on  September  18,  1784.  (He  mentions  having  received  the  news  already  from 
Father  Thomas  Talbot,  the  Procurator  of  the  dissolved  English  Jesuit 
Province).  “I  do  assure  you,  dear  Charles,”  he  wrote,  “that  nothing  personal 
to  myself,  excepting  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  ever  gave  me  so  much 
concern.  And,  if  a meeting  of  our  gentlemen  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  October 
agree  in  thinking  that  I can  decline  the  intended  office  without  grievous 
inconvenience,  I shall  certainly  do  so.”** 

(c)  The  letter  of  Barb4  de  Marbois,  French  Charg6  d’Affaires,  at  New 
York,  dated  October  27,  1784,  reached  Carroll  on  November  8.  “I  con- 
gratulate myself,”  Marbois  says,  “in  being  one  of  the  first  to  assure  you  that 
this  choice  will  give  general  satisfaction.”  Accompanying  the  letter  was  the 
dispatch  from  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  “Mr.  John  Carroll,  Superior  of  the 
Missions  in  the  thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,”  authorizing  him 
to  publish  the  Jubilee  of  1775-1776,  which  was  specially  extended  to  the 


« Ibid.,  pp.  797-798. 

« Hughes,  op.  ciL,  Documents,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  632-839. 
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United  States.  The  proclamation  of  this  Jubilee  was  the  first  official  act  of 
the  new  Superior. 

(d)  The  official  documents  of  his  election  to  the  Superiorship  sent  by 
Cardinal  Antonelli  on  June  9,  reached  him  on  November  26,  1784.  Cardinal 
Antonelli’s  letter,  as  given  above,  emphasized  the  one  point  in  the  official 
decree  of  appointment  which  gave  Father  Carroll  most  concern,  namely,  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  his  dependence  on  Propaganda. 

Shea  has  summed  up  the  effect  of  this  letter  in  the  following  paragraph: 

The  action  of  the  Holy  See  had  given  the  Catholics  in  the  United  States 
a separate  organisation;  but  among  priest*  and  people  who  had  just  emerged 
from  the  oppressed  condition  so  long  maintained  by  the  penal  laws,  the  tem- 
porary tenure  of  the  Prefect,  his  absolute  dependence  on  the  Propaganda,  and 
the  extremely  limited  powers  given  him,  were  the  source  of  much  uneasiness.  ** 

No  one  felt  more  uneasy  over  the  embarrassing  situation  caused  by  his 
appointment  than  Father  Carroll  himself.  We  have  seen  how  decided  his 
views  were  from  the  beginning  on  the  question  of  having  the  American  Church 
under  what  he  and  others  called  “Foreign  domination.*'  The  appointment 
was  not  at  all  to  his  liking.  “He  had  a decided  repugnance  to  accept  any 
position,  and  especially  one  merely  at  their  pleasure,  from  the  Congregation 
de  Propaganda  Fide;  to  accept  it  hampered  by  restrictions  and  little  power 
for  good  was  a step  from  which  he  shrank.”  The  action  taken  by  the  Chapter 
in  October,  1784,  left  him  free  to  decline  the  appointment.  Our  only  means 
of  following  his  deliberations  on  the  question  of  acceptance  is  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  his  fellow  priests,  as  a result  of  a Circular  he  issued  about 
this  time  to  the  clergy  announcing  his  appointment  and  asking  for  their 
guidance  in  the  matter.  This  circular  contained  the  statement: 

Nothing  but  the  present  extreme  necessity  of  some  spiritual  powers  here, 
could  induce  me  to  act  under  a commission,  which  may  produce,  if  long 
continued,  and  it  should  become  public,  the  most  dangerous  jealousy. M 

Some  of  this  correspondence  has  survived,  and  in  a special  manner,  the 
letters  of  his  two  friends  of  Philadelphia,  Fathers  Molyneux  and  Farmer, 
are  important,  for  they  undoubtedly  had  a great  share  in  his  decision.  Father 
Molyneux  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Carroll  all  through  the  year  1784, 
owing  to  the  Wharton-Canoll  controversy,  and  had  been  instrumental  in 
securing  important  data  from  the  library  of  James  Logan  for  Carroll’s  reply 
to  the  apostate.  Shortly  after  Father  Thorpe’s  letter  had  become  known  to 
the  clergy.  Father  Molyneux  wrote  to  Carroll,  September  18,  1784,  telling  him 
of  the  great  joy  he  experienced  in  learning  that  the  Holy  See  had  chosen  Carroll 
for  the  post.  “It  is  our  humble  opinion,”  he  wrote,  “that  you  should  not 
hesitate  one  moment  in  giving  your  consent.  In  negotio  tanii  momenti  digitus 
Dei,  hand  dubium  est.  We  shall  henceforth  esteem  it  our  duty  daily  to 
remember  you  ad  altar e.  May  God  grant  us  all  grace  to  be  ever  thankful, 
and  by  our  lives  and  conversation  show  that  we  are  not  undeserving. J^It  has 

•Op.  ciL , VoL  a,  p.  245-264. 

• Ibid.,  p.  251,  note. 
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been  my  uniform  opinion  that  no  one  was  so  fit  for  the  sacred  character.’* 11 
This  sentiment  he  reiterates  in  letters  dated  from  Philadelphia,  November  18, 
November  25,  and  December  7,  1784.  “A  refusal  on  your  part,”  he  writes, 
“or  an  objection  on  that  of  any  of  our  gentlemen  [the  ex-Jesuits]  might  prove 
fatal  to  their  fortune  and  existence  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  so  to  the 
cause  of  religion.”  Father  Farmer  to  whom  he  showed  his  letters  urged  Carroll 
to  reply  at  once  to  Propaganda,  accepting  the  post. 

In  the  Baltimore  Archives  (Case  9A-F1)  there  is  the  rough  sketch  of  a 
circular,  dated  January  12,  1785,  which  Carroll  issued  regarding  the  Jubilee 
of  1775-1776.  “The  commencement  of  this  grant  is  to  date  from  November 
28,  1784,  and  it  is  to  be  in  force  till  November  28,  1785.  A commission  was 
sent  me  at  the  same  time  to  publish  it  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  these 
states.”  At  the  end  of  this  letter  is  the  announcement  that,  until  “I  have 
better  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  several  gentlemen,  to  fix  a general 
and  equitable  rule  for  keeping  lent  for  all  the  different  Congregations,  I 
request  each  of  you  to  make  such  regulations  (for  this  year)  for  those  under 
your  charge,  as  you  shall  in  prudence  think  proper.”  This  is  the  language 
of  a Superior.  Father  Carroll  had  evidently  concluded  to  accept  the 
Prefectship-Apostolic  by  this  time,  but  before  doing  so  he  decided  to  place 
the  whole  affair  with  its  proper  light  before  the  authorities  at  Rome.  A long 
letter,  written  on  February  14,  1785,  to  his  friend  Father  Thorpe  at  Rome, 
is  a summary  of  the  ecclesiastical  situation  created  by  his  appointment.  The 
rough  draft  of  the  Letter , with  many  erasures  and  corrections,  is  in  the  Baltimore 
Archives  (Case  9A-F1.)  It  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time  in  full;  Shea  has 
only  used  excerpts  from  it: 

Maryland , near  Georgetown , Feb.  17,  1785 
The  official  information  of  the  advices  sent  by  you  June  9th,  1784,  was 
only  received  Nov.  26th.  I did  myself  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  on  the 
subject,  immediately  after  receiving  your  letter,  which  was  about  the  20th  of 
August,  and  of  thanking  you  most  cordially  for  your  active  and  successful 
endeavours  to  render  service  to  this  country.  I say  successful,  not  because 
your  partiality,  as  I presume,  joined  to  that  of  my  old  and  chearful  friend  Dr. 
Franklin  suggested  me  to  the  consideration  of  his  Holiness;  but  because  you 
have  obtained  some  form  of  spiritual  government  to  be  adopted  for  us.  It  is 
not  indeed  quite  such  as  we  wish;  and  it  cannot  continue  long  in  its  present 
form.  You  well  know,  that  in  our  free  and  jealous  government,  where 
Catholics  are  admitted  into  all  public  councils  equally  with  the  professors  of 
any  other  Religion,  it  will  never  be  suffered  that  their  Ecclesiastical  Superior 
(be  he  a Bishop  or  Prefect-Apostolic),  receive  his  appointment  from  a 
foreign  State,  and  only  hold  it  at  the  discretion  of  a foreign  tribunal  or  congre- 
gation. If  even  the  present  temper,  or  inattention  of  our  Executive,  and 
legislative  bodies  were  to  overlook  it  for  this  and  perhaps  a few  more  in- 
stances, still  ought  we  not  to  acquiesce  and  rest  quiet  in  actual  enjoyment; 
for  the  consequence,  sooner  or  later,  would  certainly  be,  that  some  malicious 
or  jealous-minded  person  would  raise  a spirit  against  us,  and  under  pretence 
of  rescuing  the  State  from  foreign  influence,  and  dependence,  strip  us  per- 

••  USCM,  Vol.  in.  p.  376-379. 
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haps  of  our  common  civil  rights.  For  these  reasons,  every  thinking  man 
amongst  us  is  convinced,  that  we  neither  must  request  or  admit  any  other 
foreign  interference  than  such,  as  being  essential  to  our  religion,  is  implied  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  by  divine  appointment,  head 
of  the  universal  Church;  and  the  See  of  St.  Peter  being  the  center  of  ecclesi- 
astical unity. 

I am  well  aware  that  these  suggestions  will  sound  ungrateful  at  Rome,  and 
that  the  mention  of  them  from  us  will  be  perhaps  imputed  by  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  propaganda  to  a remaining  spirit  of  Jesuitism;  but  I own  to 
you,  that  tho’  I wish  to  treat  with  them  upon  terms  of  sincere  unanimity 
and  cordial  concurrence  in  all  matters  tending  to  the  service  of  Religion,  yet 
I do  not  feel  myself  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  the  fear  of  giving  offence  the 
permanent  interests  of  Religion.  I mean  candidly  and  respectfully  to  state  our 
present  situation;  the  spirit  of  our  people;  and  the  sentiments  of  the  R.  Catho- 
lics, the  principal  of  whom  are  ready  and  desirous  to  transmit  to  Rome  their 
opinion  on  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a spiritual  government,  as  is  laid 
down  in  my  dispatches  from  yr  city.  Whether  I shall  transmit  their  opinion 
under  their  own  signature,  I am  yet  uncertain;  I would  wish  to  avoid  giving 
the  Congregation,  or  any  other  person  the  smallest  reason  to  suspect  a cabal  to 
defeat  their  measures;  and  if  plain  and  honest  representation  will  not  succeed 
with  them,  I should  fear  the  effects  of  intemperate  obstinacy. 

That  you  may  judge  of  these  matters  yourself,  I must  inform  you,  that 
my  dispatches  contained,  1st  decree  of  the  Congn.  of  the  Propgda.,  appointing 
me  Superior  of  the  Missions  in  the  Thirteen  U.  States,  ad  suum  beneplacitum 
. . . cum  auctorae  ea  exercendi,  quae  ad  earundem  Missionum  regimen 
pertinent,  ad  proscriptum  decretorum  sacrae  Congnis.  et  facultatum  eidem 
[mihi]  concessarum  et,  non  alias  nec  alio  modo.  2-ly  An  order  from  his 
Holiness,  empowering  me  to  administer  Confirmation.  S-ly  A letter  from 
Card!.  Antonelli,  advising  that  His  Holiness  has  extended  to  these  States 
the  Jubilee  of  1776.  4-ly  Another  letter  from  him  and  one  likewise  from  the 
Nuncio  at  Paris,  desiring  me  to  send  two  youths  to  be  educated  in  the  College 
of  the  Propgda.  5-ly  In  the  same  letter  Card].  Antonelli  wishes  to  know 
the  number  of  our  Clergy,  and  the  amount  of  their  incomes:  for  tho*  the 
Congregation  means  not  to  meddle  in  temporalibus,  yet  conceiving  and 
believing  there  are  Church  possessions  here,  it  is  proper  for  them  to  know 
how  many  Clergymen  can  be  maintained  from  them.  6-ly  He  further  informs 
that  his  Holiness  means  hereafter  to  appoint  a Bishop  Vicar-apostolic;  but 
neither  insinuates  when  or  whom.  7-ly  In  the  faculties  sent  me,  which  with 
respect  to  matrimonial  dispensations,  are  too  much  restricted,  for  our  exi- 
gencies. I am  particularly  charged  to  grant  no  powers  or  faculties  to  any  who 
may  come  into  this  country,  but  those  quos  sacra  Congregao.  destinaverit  et 
approbaverit.  Thus  you  see  the  outlines  of  our  future  Ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  planned  at  Rome. 

Our  objections  to  it  are — 1st  We  conceive  our  situation  no  longer  as 
that  of  missioners;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  constitution  here  no  longer  as  that 
of  a mission.  By  acquiring  civil  and  religious  rights  in  common  with  other 
Christians,  we  are  become  a national  Catholic  Clergy;  Colleges  are  now 
erecting  for  giving  general  and  liberal  education;  these  Colleges  are  open, 
both  to  masters  and  scholars  of  every  religious  denomination;  and  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  amongst  the  youth  trained  in  these  different 
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Colleges,  there  will  be  frequently  some  inclined  to  the  Ecclesiastical  State 
we  Catholics  propose  instituting  a Seminary  to  form  them  to  the  virtues  of 
their  future  state,  and  to  instruct  them  in  Divinity.  Thus  we  shall  in  a 
few  years,  with  the  blessing  of  providence,  be  able  to  supply  this  country  with 
labourers  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  and  keep  up  a succession,  if  we  are  indulged  in 
a Bishop.  We  are  not  in  immediate  want  of  one,  and  it  will  be  more  agreeable 
to  many  of  my  Brethren  not  to  have  any  yet  appointed;  but  whenever  the 
time  for  it  comes,  we  conceive  that  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  Religion 
and  less  liable  to  give  offence  that  he  be  an  ordinary  Bishop,  and  not  a Vicar- 
Apostolic,  and  be  chosen  and  presented  to  his  Holiness  by  the  American 
Cath.  Clergy.  2-ly  For  two  reasons  we  think  it  improper  to  be  subject  in  our 
Ecclesiastical  government  to  the  Propaganda:  the  first  is,  that  not  being 
missioners,  we  conceive  ourselves,  not  a proper  object  of  their  institutions;  and 
the  second  is,  that  tho'  our  free  and  tolerant  forms  of  Government  (in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania)  admit  us  to  equal  civil  rights  with  other  Chris- 
tians, yet  the  leading  men  in  our  respective  States  often  express  a jealousy  of 
any  foreign  jurisdiction;  and  surely  will  be  more  offended  without  submitting 
to  it  in  matters  not  essential  to  our  faith.  I hope  they  will  never  object  to  our 
depending  on  the  Pope  in  things  purely  spiritual;  but  I am  sure  there  are  men, 
at  least  in  this  State,  who  would  blow  up  a flame  of  animosity  against  us,  if 
they  suspected  that  we  were  to  be  so  much  under  the  government  of  any 
Congn.  at  Rome,  as  to  receive  our  Superior  from  it,  commissioned  only  during 
their  good  will;  and  that  this  Superior  was  restricted  from  employing  any 
Clergyman  here,  but  such  as  that  Congregation  should  direct.  I dread  so 
much  the  consequences  of  its  being  known  that  this  last  direction  was  ever 
given,  that  I have  not  thought  it  proper  to  mention  it  to  several  of  my  Brethren. 

With  respect  to  sending  two  youths,  I shall  inform  Propaganda  that  it 
would  surely  be  very  acceptable  to  have  children  educated  gratis  in  so  religious 
a seminary;  and  very  acceptable  to  us  all  to  have  a succession  of  ministers 
of  the  altar  thus  provided  for:  but,  as  I suppose,  they  will  not  receive  any  into 
their  College,  but  such  as  shall  afterwards  be  subject  to  their  government; 
and  it  being  yet  uncertain  what  effect  my  representations  may  produce,  I 
shall  delay  that  measure  till  further  information. 

I shall  in  the  meantime  request  permission  to  give  faculties  to  other  Clergy- 
men, than  those  sent  by  the  Propgda.,  of  whose  virtue  and  talents  I shall  have 
sufficient  documents.  For  want  of  this  power,  the  Catholics  in  the  Jersies, 
N.  Y.,  the  great  Western  Country,  bordering  on  the  lakes,  and  the  Ohio, 
Wabash,  and  Mississippi  (to  say  nothing  of  many  in  the  N.  England  States 
and  Carolinas)  are  entirely  destitute  of  spiritual  succours.  The  Catholics 
in  some  of  these  Settlements,  have  beeh  at  the  expence  of  paying  the  passage 
of  some  Irish  Franciscans,  providing  for  their  subsistence,  and  in  erecting  places 
of  worship.  These  men  have  brought  good  testimonials;  but  I am  precluded 
from  giving  them  any  spiritual  powers. 

I should  deem  it  a singular  happiness  to  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  a person  of  your  experience  of  the  air  of  Rome,  before  these  representa- 
tions are  given  in.  But  our  distance  is  so  great,  that  I must  act  according  to 
the  best  of  my  own  and  Brethren's  judgment,  and  commit  all  I can  to  your 
prudent  management.  At  a meeting  of  some  of  us  last  autumn,  it  was  ordered 
that  £.  St.  20-0-0  should  be  remitted  to  you  as  a feeble  acknowledgement  of 
our  sense  of  your  services  and  to  defray  your  expence  of  attendance,  etc. 
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Mr.  Ashton,  who  is  chosen  to  be  our  Manager  general,  either  has  or  soon  will 
transmit  the  necessary  orders  for  it.  Tho\  since  my  late  appointment,  I do 
not  intermeddle  in  our  temporal  concerns,  yet  I shall  not  fail  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  fixing  on  you,  as  our  agent,  a permanent  salary:  it  will  be  propor- 
tioned, not  to  your  zeal  and  services,  but  to  our  poor  ability.  At  the  same 
meeting,  but  after  I had  left  it  thro*  indisposition,  a direction  was  given  to 
Messrs.  Diderick,  Mosely,  and  Matthews  to  write  you  a letter  (I  believe 
likewise  a Memorial  to  the  Pope)  against  the  appointment  of  a Bishop.  I 
hear  that  this  has  displeased  many  of  those  absent  from  the  meeting,  and  that 
it  is  not  certain,  whether  the  measure  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Mr. 
Diderick  has  shown  me  a copy  of  his  intended  letter  to  you,  of  his  Memorial, 
and  of  a letter  to  Cardl.  Borromeo.  He  has  no  other  introduction  to  write 
to  this  worthy  Cardinal  than  the  information  communicated  tome  by  our 
common  friend  Plowden,  of  his  great  worth  and  friendly  disposition  to  you. 

I made  objections  to  some  parts  of  his  letters;  and  I cannot  tell  as  I men- 
tioned before  whether  they  will  be  sent.  It  is  [a]  matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that  he  was  nominated  to  the  commission  of  Three;  he  is  truly  a zealous, 
painstaking  Clergyman;  but  not  sufficiently  prudent,  and  conversant  in 
the  world,  or  capable  of  conducting  such  a business  with  the  circumspection 
necessary  to  be  used  by  us  towards  our  own  Government,  and  the  Congn.  of 
the  Propaganda. 

My  long  letter  must  have  tired  you.  But  it  has  been  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  me  to  give  you  very  minute  intelligence,  that  I have  ventured  to 
trespass  on  your  patience.  I have  two  things  more  to  request:  1st.  that  you 
would  please  to  present  us  all,  and  myself  in  particular,  to  Cardl.  Borromeo, 
as  penetrated  with  a lively  sense  of  his  virtue,  and  earnestly  suing  for  his 
good  offices  to  the  service  of  Religion  in  this  Country,  wherever  they  can  be 
usefully  employed.  2-ly  that  you  would  let  Mr.  Thayer  know  (for  I hear 
from  Plowden  that  he  is  at  Paris,  and  corresponds  with  you)  that  I shall  be 
happy  in  being  favoured  with  an  epistolary  intercourse  with  him:  and  in  confi- 
dence of  your  introduction,  I shall  probably  write  to  him  before  I have  your 
answer. 

The  little  leisure  I have  lately  had,  has  been  taken  up  in  writing  and  pub- 
lishing an  answer  to  Wharton’s  pamphlet,  which  was  held  up  as  unanswerable 
by  our  adversaries,  whom  the  elegance  of  his  language,  and  their  ignorance 
in  Religious  controversy  equally  contributed  to  deceive.  I have  desired 
Mr.  Talbot  to  transmit  you  a copy  by  the  first  opportunity.  I doubt,  I have 
not  made  my  court  to  a certain  party  at  Rome  by  my  note  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Society.  Be  pleased  to  charge  with  us  all  postage  and  other  expences 
on  our  acct.  A credit  shall  be  placed  in  England  for  discharging  them. 

With  perfect  esteem , 

I have  the  honour  to  he.  Dr  Sir, 

etc.  etc. 

Mr.  Thorpe . 

The  ease  with  which  the  French  intrigue  had  progressed  became  clearer 
to  Father  Carroll  through  his  correspondence  with  Father  Plowden.  On 
September  21,  1784,  Father  Plowden  wrote  a complete  expos£  of  the  whole 
project,  and  his  letter  contained  the  following  important  message: 
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Although  I know  you  to  be  incapable  of  mistaking  the  right  line  of  con- 
duct upon  this  occasion,  yet,  I think  it  the  part  of  a friend  to  send  you  whatever 
information  I can  obtain.  My  meaning  is  not  to  advise  or  instruct  you,  but 
only  to  enlarge  your  prospect.  I must  repeat  that  there  are  certainly  some 
oblique  views,  most  probably  directed  to  the  property  of  the  American  mission, 
and  to  the  obtaining  superiority  over  the  missionaries.  The  note  delivered 
to  the  nuncio  proves  their  wishes  to  exclude  every  Jesuit  from  trust  or  honor, 
and  equally  betrays  the  policy  of  the  French  ministry  (“the  nation  most 
friendly  to  congress”),  who,  by  bringing  forward  a Frenchman,  or  perhaps  an 
Irish-Frenchman,  would  use  religion  as  an  instrument  to  increase  their  own 
influence  in  America.  Our  friend  Thorpe’s  memorial,  delivered  to  the  Pope, 
along  with  your  petition,  by  Cardinal  Borromeo,  convinced  the  propaganda 
that  the  introduction  of  an  alien  would  overthrow  the  mission.  I wish  you 
may  quickly  be  turned  ixlto  an  ordinary  from  a bishop  in  partibus,  and  am 
persuaded  the  pope  could  not  refuse  you  the  powers,  &c.,  if  your  election  by 
your  own  clergy,  were  abetted  by  your  provincial  assembly.  We  wish  you  to 
be  as  free  as  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  or  the  new  archbishop  of  Mohilow.  I wish 
to  know  in  what  light  the  leading  men  in  the  states  consider  your  appointment. 
I f they  are  disposed  to  tolerate  it,  surely  they  would  be  more  willing  to  admit  a 
bishop  only  dependent  on  the  holy  see,  than  one  who  must  be  subject  to  the 
prefect  and  secretary  of  a congregation.  If  they  can  be  brought  to  relish 
such  a prelate,  it  is  but  one  step  more:  you  want  not  talents  or  spirit  to  take  it, 
and  all  difficulties  are  at  once  removed.  The  business  has  been  hitherto 
treated  at  Paris,  with  uncommon  secrecy  by  the  nuncio, 

Mr.  Thayer,  who  lives  in  Navarre  college,  wrote  lately  thus,  to  our  friend 
Thorpe: 

“With  respect  to  the  views  of  Rome  upon  America,  all  that  I can  tell  you  is 
that  there  is  a treaty  on  foot  to  establish  a vicar-apostolic  for  the  thirteen 
states,  which  treaty,  I suppose,  is  near  conclusion.  I know  not  what  the 
Americans  will  think  of  this  plan,  whether  they  would  fear  a too  great  de- 
pendence on  Rome.  This  I know,  that  any  English  priests  whom  I have  the 
honor  to  know  here,  think  that  apostolic  vicars  are  the  ruin  of  Catholicity  in 
England,  and  that  bishops  properly  established,  would  be  the  fit  instruments 
of  building  a solid  edifice,  both  there  and  in  America.”  Make  your  own 
comments,  my  dear  friend,  on  this  extract,  substitute  a less  violent  word  to 
ruin,  and  we  shall  easily  agree  with  the  writer.  He  is  noticed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  and  other  dignified  clergymen  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  much 
commended  by  the  superior  of  Navarre  college,  in  whose  house  he  lives 
gratis.  He  appears  to  be  sincere,  and  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
in  America,  and  we  hope  he  will  not  be  misled,  &c. 

If  your  friends  here  were  better  informed  of  your  concerns,  they  might 
occasionally  yield  you  service.  Upon  the  first  rumor  that  a vicar-apostolic  was 
to  be  appointed,  I prevailed  upon  Mr.  Hoskins  to  write  to  Dr.  Franklin  to 
expose  to  him  the  degree  of  respect  and  consideration  due  to  the  missionaries 
now  in  America,  and  to  desire  that  no  proposals  might  be  admitted  without 
the  participation  and  consent  of  you  in  particular,  of  the  other  missioners, 
and  the  principal  Catholic  gentry  in  the  country.  At  Mr.  Thorpe's  desire, 
the  same  has  been  written  to  him  by  Messrs.  N.  Sewell  and  Mattingly,  with 
other  information  relative  to  the  origin  and  actual  state  of  the  American  mis- 
sions. Mr.  Thorpe  is  all  alive  in  your  service;  and  wishes  that  his  endeavors 
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may  be  useful  to  the  common  cause,  and  approved  by  you.  The  Romans  have 
got  scent  of  your  promotion,  and  according  to  their  custom  have  strangely 
distorted  the  whole  business,  even  your  name.  They  bring  in  the  French 
king  to  figure  in  it,  and  talk  of  congress  and  your  provincial  assemblies  as 
if  they  were  so  many  conseils  souverains  in  France.  66 

This  letter  probably  reached  Father  Carroll  about  the  time  of  the  Memorial 
of  December,  1784.  To  this  situation  abroad  was  added  the  danger  of 
dissension  at  home.  The  “famous  triumvirate,”  as  Father  Molyneux  called 
the  anti-episcopal  Committee,  was  apparently  not  in  favor  of  Carroll.  No 
doubt  other  factors  of  which  we  are  nowadays  unaware  entered  into  his  final 
decision  to  accept  the  Prefectship.  “Since  the  prefecture,”  writes  O’Gorman, 
“was  expected  to  pave  the  way  to  some  more  satisfactory  and  permanent 
arrangement,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  his  refusal  might  result  in  the 
imposition  of  a foreigner  as  Prefect  on  the  Catholics  in  America,  Carroll  yielded 
to  the  arguments  of  his  fellow-priests  and  decided  to  take  up  the  onerous 
office.”67 

Father  Carroll’s  acceptance  of  the  Prefectship  is  contained  in  his  Letter 
to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  dated  February  27,  1785.  The  rough  draft  of  this 
Letter  is  in  the  Baltimore  Archives  (Case  9A-F1);  an  imperfect  copy  is  among 
the  Shea  Transcripts  at  Georgetown  University.  The  original,  given  here 
for  the  first  time,  has  been  photostated  at  Rome  {Propaganda  Archives,  America 
Centrale , vol.  2,  fols.  308-311).  It  is  left  untranslated,  since  the  main  para- 
graphs have  been  used  by  Shea. 

Eminentissime  Domtne 

Litterae,  quas  ad  me  destinare  dignata  est  Em®  Vestra,  diebus  9®  et  16® 
anni  praeteriti,  in  manus  meas  non  pervenerunt  ante  diem  26  Novembris. 
Varia  autem  document*  litteras  comitabantur.  1°  Decretum  Sacrae  Con- 
gregations de  Propaganda  fide  quA  me  Superiorem  missionum  in  tredecim 
Confoederatae  Americae  provinciis  ad  auum  beneplacitum  declaravit.  2° 
Benignissima  suae  Saactitatis  concessio  et  extensio  universalis  Jubilaei  ad 
omnes  Fideles  in  tredecim  Confoederatae  Americae  provinciis.  3°  Altera 
ejusdem  concessio  quA  mihi  facultas  tribuitur  adminstrandi  Sacramentum 
Confirmations  ad  normam  Instructions,  quam  una  recepi.  4°  demum,  facili- 
tates a S“»°  D.N.  mihi  concessae  et  Sociis  in  hAc  Domini  vineA  laborantibus 
com  munica  biles. 

Quod  litteris,  quibus  haec  ad  me  transmisisti  documents,  Eminentissime 
Cardinals,  tantam  erga  me  benevolentiam,  tantum  rei  Catholicae  in  remotis 
hi  see  orbs  partibus  adjuvandae  studium  significaveris,  gratias  habeo  et  ago 
maximas,  cujus  quidem  grati  animi  sensus  certiorem  te  prius  fecissem,  nisi 
longa  imprimis  a domo  absentia,  postea  autem  intempestiva  navigantibus 
glacies  scribendi  occasionem  denegasset.  Deinde  rogo  te,  ac  humillime 
precor,  ut  Sanctitatis  suae  pedibus  me  sistere,  ac  devotissimum  erga  Sedem 
Apostolicam  obsequium  testificari  velis;  gratiasque  referre,  quod  tam  gravi 
munere  me  indignum  non  existimaverit. 

Hi  sunt  animi  sensus,  quibus  erga  BmamPatrem,  tequea  deo.  Cardinals 

• USCM,  Vol.  iii,  pp.  376-377. 

•». History  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  p.  267.  New  York,  1907. 
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Eminentissime,  affect ui  fui,  ubi  propensam  utri usque  in  me  benevolentiam,  et 
follicitam  pro  SanctA  nostri  Religione  in  his  regionibus  providentiam  Lntel- 
ligerem.  FuAre  tamen  aliasque,  quae  turn  initio,  turn  deincepa  cogitanti  mihi, 
magnum  timorem,  magnam  etiam  moestitiam  incutiebant.  Videbam  im- 
primis illud  mihi  munus  committi,  cui  subeundo,  ut  sincere  et  ex  intimo  sensu 
profiteor,  imparem  me  omnino  esse  sentio,  nec  illis  animi  aut  corporis  viribus 
praeditum,  quibus  instructum  esse  aportet,  quicumque  se  ad  illud  fideliter  ad- 
ministrandum  acinxerit.  Deinde  ut  Emin«®  T»®  votis  obsequerer  accuratam 
de  rebus  nostris  relatione m desiderantis,  aliqua  mihi  commemoranda  esse 
non  ignorabam,  quae  minus  grata  fortasse  essent  futura,  imo  quae  suspicionem 
commovere  possent  minus  propensae  in  Sedem  Apostolicam  observantiae. 
Haec  tamen  omnia  veritati  postponam,  et  sincerae  rerum  nostrarum  exposi- 
tioni.  Scio  enim,  Em.  Card.11*,  nihil  tuto  aut  efficacitur  circa  nos  agi  posse, 
nisi  quae  sit  nostra  conditio,  plant  intelligatur. 

Imprimis  igitur,  ex  tredecim  provinciis,  quae  olim  Regi  Magnae  Brittaniae 
parebant,  duae  tantum  futre,  Pensyl vania  et  Marilandia,  in  quibus  per- 
missum  erat  Catholicis  tuto  degere:  In  his  etiam  lege  cautum  erat,  ne  officio 
civili,  militari,  aut  alio  quo  vis  frui  possent.  Excusso  autem  jugo  Brittanico, 
novisque  conditis  legibus,  in  omnibus  provinciis,  Catholici  sine  molestiA 
vivere  et  sacra  peragere  possunt.  In  plerisque  tamen  locis  ad  Reipublicae 
munera  capessenda  non  admittuntur,  nisi  qui  omnem  jurisdictionem  exteram, 
sive  civilem,  sive  ecclesiaticam  abrenuntiaverint.  Ita  fit,  ut  in  plerisque  his 
provinciis,  seu  Statibus,  ut  nunc  vocant,  nostri  homines  maneant  a RepubiicA 
exclusi:  In  quatuor  tantum,  nempe  in  PensilvaniA,  DelawariA,  MarilandiA,  et 
VirginiA,  eodem  ac  coeteri  cives  jure  utuntur.  Haec  autem  beneficia,  sive 
tolerantiae,  sive  juris  communis,  quamdiu  simus  habituri,  non  ausim  pro- 
nunciare.  Timent  e nostris  multi,  in  MarilandiA  praecipue,  A catholicis  in  ani- 
mo  esse,  ut  omnino  a gerendis  muneribus  excludamur:  ego  autem  cui  satis 
semper  fuit  mala  non  animo  prae venire,  sed,  ubi  advenerint,  utrumque  tolerare, 
spe  foveor  tantam  nobis  injuriam  haud  esse  inferendam:  imo  vero  confido  tarn 
firma  Religionis  fundamenta  in  his  Americanis  Statibus  jaci  posse,  ut  florentis- 
sima  Ecclesiae  portio,  cum  magno  Sed  is  Apostolicae  solatio,  hie  aliquando 
sit  futura.  Hoc  autem  loco  ilia  mihi  commemoranda  sunt,  de  quibus  dixi 
superius  scitu  necessaria,  ut  recte  res  nostrae  Ecclesiasticae  possint  ad  min- 
is trari. 

Viguit  autem  in  his  regionibus  praecipue  secta  Anglecana;  rerum  sacrarum 
apud  illos  ministri  pendebant  omnes  a Pseudo-Episcopo  Londinensi:  ad  ilium 
transfretabalnt,  quotquot  ordinari  secundum  sectae  suae  rationem  cupiebant. 
Peracto  autem  bello,  obtineri  non  potuit  a sectae  illius  ministris,  quamvis 
essent  omnium  frequentissimi,  ut  ab  Episcopo  Anglo,  imo  ab  extero  quo  vis 
penderent.  Concessum  est  illis  potius,  ut  Episcopos  sibi  constituerent  et  eli- 
gerent,  quod  jam  ab  ipsis  factum  est,  quamvis  nullum  adhuc  suo  ritu  conse- 
cratum  habeant:  Religionis  suae  administrandae  sibi  formam  praescripserunt; 
religionem  suam  dici  et  haberi  nationalem  cupiunt,  eo  quod  jam  nullum  alibi 
superiorem  admittant:  denique  ita  machinantur  ut  ab  illis  timor  ille  incutatur, 
quo  nostrorum  nonnullus  percuti  dicebam. 

Eminentis8imus  Cardinalis  persuasum  sibi  habeat  nobis  gravissima  omnia 
tolerabiliora  fore,  quam  divinam  illam  Sedis  Apostolicae  auctoritatem  abrenun- 
ciare:  nec  tantum  Sacerdotes,  qui  hie  sumus,  sed  etiam  populum  Catholicum  in 
fide  ita  videri  stabilem,  ut  nunquam  a debitA  Summo  Pontifici  obedientiA  sit 
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dimovendus.  Idem  tamem  ille  populus  aliquam  a Bmo  Patre  gratiam  sibi 
concedi,  imo  dqberi  existimat,  necessariam  sane  sive  ad  juris  communis  quo 
nunc  utitur  conservationem,  sive  ad  propulsandum  periculum,  quod  timetur. 
Ex  iis  quae  dixi,  et  ex  rerum  publicarum,  quae  hie  sunt,  constitutione,  Emin** 
Tuae  ignotum  esse  non  potest,  quam  invidiosa  illis  sit  omnis  extera  jurisdictio. 
Hocigitur  a Catholic  is  desideratur,  ut  nulla  detur  ansa  Religionis  nostrae 
ad  versa  ri  is  nos  criminandi,  quasi  plus  aequo  a regimine  externo  pendeamus;  et 
ut  aliqua  ratio  ineatur  quA  in  posterum  Superior  Ecclesiasticus  huic  regioni 
destinari  possit,  ita  ut  Spirituals  S*«  Sedis  jurisdictio  omnino  servetur ; et  si  mul 
tollatur  omnis  occasio  nobis  objiciendi,  quasi  aliquid  admittamus  patriae  Inde- 
pendentiae  inimicum.  Hoc  ex  praecipuis  Catholicis  multi,  communi  scripto, 
Sanctitati  suae  significare  cogitabant,  ac  ii  maxime,  qui  vel  in  generali  Amer- 
icae  Concilio  (Congressum  vocant)  sedem  obtinuere,  vel  in  PensylvaniA  ac 
MarilandiA  conciliis  legislativis  cum  auctoritate  intersunt;  a quibus  tamen 
obtinui,  ut  in  praesens  ejusmodi  scrip  turn  differatur.  Quid  hAc  in  re  statui 
possit,  Beatissimus  Pater  plenius  forsan  intelliget,  ubi  animum  advertet  ad  sex- 
turn  ar tic ulum  unionis  perpetuae  inter  Status  foederatae  Americae;  quo  sanci- 
tur,  nemini  licitum  fore , qui  munere  quovis  fungatur  sub  U nitis  Statibus,  donum 
aliquod , officium  aut  titulum  cujusvis  generis  accipere  a Rege  aliquo , Principe 
aut  domino  extero.  Quae  prohibitio,  etsi  ad  illos  tantum  pertinere  videatur,  qui 
ad  munera  Reipublicae  destinantur,  ab  adversariis  tamen  nostris  etiam  ad 
officia  Ecclesiastica  fortasse  detorquebitur.  Cupimus  igitur,  Em*®  Cardinalis, 
omni  modo  providere,  ut  fidei  integritas,  et  debita  erga  Sedem  Apostolicam  ob- 
servantia,  et  unio  semper  vigeat:  at  simul  ut  Catholicis  Americanis  pro  Ecclesi- 
astico  regimine  concedatur,  quidquid  salvA  Religione  concedi  potest.  Ita 
minui  sectariorum  invidiam  plenam  suspicions,  ita  res  nostras  stabiliri  posse 
confidimus. 

Significasti,  E“®  Card.11*,  Sanctitatis  suae  mentem  esse  et  consilium,  ut 
Vicarium  Apostolicum  Episcopali  charactere  et  titulo  insignitum  pro  his 
provinciis  decernat.  Ut  paterna  haec  pro  nobis  sollicitudo  magnA  nos  laetitia 
affecit,  ita  etiam  aliquem  initio  incussit  timorem.  Sciebamus  enim  Acatholi- 
cis  Americanis  olim  persuaderi  nunquam  potuisse,  ut  vel  suae  sectae  Episco- 
pum  admitterent,  cum  id  tentaretur,  dum  Angliae  Regi  hae  provinciae  subes- 
sent:  unde  etiam  timor  nascebatur,  ne  nobis  quidem  id  permissum  iri.  At 
jam,  ab  aliquot  mensibus,  conventione  factA.  Ministrorum  Protestantium 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanae,  seu  Episcopalis,  ut  nunc  vocant,  decreverunt  se,  quod 
ex  legum  auctoritate  pleno  suae  Religions  exercitio  gaudeant,  eo  ipso  jus  habere 
ad  tales  rerum  Sacrarum  Ministros  sibi  constituendos,  quales  sectae  suae  ratio 
et  discipline  exigit,  Episcopos  scilicet,  Presbyteros  et  Diaconos;  cui  illorum 
decreto  non  repugnaverunt,  qui  condendis  legibus  apud  nos  sunt  designate 
Cum  igitur  nobis  eadem  pro  Religionis  exercitio  libertas  concedatur,  jus 
quoque  idem,  quantum  ad  leges  nostras  municipales  spectat,  competere 
necesse  est. 

Re  autem  se  habente,  judicabit  Beatissimus  Pater,  tuque  adeo,  Em®  Card1", 
animo  perpendes,  an  tempus  constituendo  Episcopo  opportunum  nunc  sit, 
qualis  is  esse  debeat,  et  quomodo  designandus:  de  quibus  omnibus,  non  tam- 
quam  judicium  meum  interpositurus,  sed  pleniorem  relationem  facturus  aliqua 
commemorabo.  Imprimis  de  opportunitate  temporis  observari  potest, 
nullam  jam  animorum  fore  commotionem,  si  Episcopus  designetur,  quod 
Acatholici  Protestantes  sibi  aliquem  constituere  cogitent:  deinde  ut  aliquam 
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suae  aectae  apud  vulgus  existimationem  ex  Episcopali  dignitate  conciliare 
sperant,  ita  etiam  non  aolum  similem  nobis,  sed  etiam  ingen tia  commoda  ob- 
ventura  confidimus,  cum  hanc  Ecclesiam  eo  modo  administrari  contigerit,  quo 
Chriatus  Dominua  inatituit.  Ex  altera  tamen  parte  occurit,  quod  cum  jam 
Smus  Pater  aliter  Sacramento  Confirmations  conferendo  providere  dignatus 
ait,  non  prius  Episcopum  nobis  constituere  necesaitas  postulet,  quam  idonei 
aliqui  reperiantur  ad  Sacros  Ordines  suscipiendos,  quod  paucis  annis  futurum 
speramus,  ut  intelliget  Eminenaus.  Cardinalis  "ex  iis,  quae  separatim  relatione 
distinctA  acribere  cogito.  Quod  tempua  ubi  advenerit,  commodiua  fortasse 
pro  decenti  Episcopi  austentatione  providere,  quam  nunc  pro  rerum  noatrarum 
tenuitate  poterimus. 

Deinde,  si  Episcopum  nobis  assignare  Sancti  tati  suae  visum  fuerit,praestabitne 
Vicarium  Apostolicum,  an  Ordinarium  cum  propria  Sede  constituere?  Quia 
rei  Catholicae  incremento,  quia  amovendae  Catholicorum  invidiae,  terrorique 
illi  de  ex  ter  A jurisdictione  magia  inseviret  ? quem  terrorem  auctum  iri  certisaime 
scio,  si  Superiorem  Ecclesiasticum  ita  designari  noverint,  ut  ad  arbitrium 
Sacrae  Congregations  de  propaganda  fide,  aut  cujusvis  alterius  tribunals  ex- 
terni  ab  officio  posait  dimoveri:  nec  fas  illi  sit  Sacerdotem  quem  vis  ad  sacras 
functiones  admittere,  quem  ilia  Congregatio  non  approbaverit,  et  ad  nos 
deatinaverit. 

De  modo  autem  Episcopum  designandi  nihil  aliud  nunc  dicam,  quam  im- 
plorare  nos,  pro  Sedis  Apostolicae  judicio  dirigendo  divinam  sapientiam  et 
misericordiam;  ut,  ai  minime  concedendum  videatur  Sacredotibus  in  hAc 
Domini  vineA  tot  annos  laborantibua  ilium  suae  Sancti  tati  proponere,  quem 
ipsi  magia  idoneum  existimaverint,  conveniatur  tamen  de  aliquA  Episcopum 
nominandi  viA,  quA  Nostratium,  tarn  Catholicorum,  quam  Sectariorum 
offenaio  possit  averti. 

De  Duobus  juvenibus  ad  Urbanum  Collegium  mittendia  nihil  agere  licuit, 
donee  plenius  de  Em*  tuae  mente  intellexero.  Si  itineris  impensis  impares 
fuerint,  video  quidem  a SacrA  Congregatione  de  viatico  pro  visum  iri:  non 
tamen  habeo  compertum,  cui  demandatum  sit  illaa  impenaas  subministrari. 
Navium  enim  magistri  in  navem  vectores  recipere  non  aolent,  nisi  naulum  ante 
navigationem  aolvatur,  aut  certo  sciant,  a quo  repetendum  sit.  Deinde,  ut 
quae  dixi  de  Episcopo  vel  Superiore  designando,  aliquam  forte  mutationem 
suggerent  circa  modum  res  nostras  Ecclesiasticas  administrandi,  ita  quoque 
consilium  de  educandia  in  isto  Collegio  Juvenibus  poterit  mutari,  quod  tamen 
minime  futurum  confidimus.  Postremo,  convenerit,  ut  Juvenum  parentes 
doceantur,  an  Juramentum  aliquod  et  cujuamodi  ab  eorum  filiis  exigendum 
sit,  antequam  in  patriam  remit tantur:  omnia  enim  cautela  adhibenda  est,  ut, 
quantum  fieri  potest,  videantur  Catholici,  tarn  populus  quam  ministri,  in 
rebus  tantum  omnino  neceasariia  ab  exterA  potestate  pendere. 

Interim,  dum  responaum  expecto,  dabo  operam,  ut  Juvenes  duo  summA 
cur  A aeligantur,  quales  tuae  litterae,  Emin:  Card***,  exigunt:  spero  insuper 
me  effecturum,  ut  itineris  impensae,  saltern  hinc  usque  in  Galliam  a parenti- 
bus  solvantur:  sin  minus  id  obtinuero,  omnem  in  illis  impensis  moderationem 
adhiberi  curabo.  Intelligo  autem  pro  unoquoque  juvene  navigations  et  alios 
necessarios  sumptus,  donee  portum  attigerit,  aurnmam  septuaginta  vel  octo- 
ginta  aureoum  circiter  confecturos. 

Reliqua,  de  quibus  instrui  voluisti,  Em6  Card1*8,  pro  religiosA  tuA  erga 
nos  sollicitudine,  opportunius  separato  acripto  extra  formam  litterarum 
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exhiberi  posse  existimavi;  illud  tamen  hie  iterum  atque  iterum  obsecro,  ut  earn 
in  facultatibus  mihi  concessis  restrictionem  tolli  omni  modo  cures,  quA  aliorum 
Sacerdotum  operA  uti  prohibeor,  praeter  illos  quos  sacra  Congregatio  destina- 
verit  et  approbaverit.  Id  enim  nisi  concedatur,  brevi  spatio  magna  Catholi- 
corum  pars  amnino  Sacramentorum  expers  erit,  et  Religionis  ministeriis 
destitute.  Unica  enim,  quae  nobis  superest  spes  supplementi  cujusdam  cito 
recipiendi  pro  Sociis  extinctis,  aut  jam  ad  extremum  senium  vergentibus,  posita 
est  in  illis  Sacerdotibus,  qui  hie  nati,  anti  bellum  exortum  in  Europam  educati- 
onis  causA  profecti  sunt,  ibique  sacros  Ordines  susceperunt.  Audio  horum  ali- 
quos  in  patriam  reditum  cogitare:  qui  quibus  tamen,  si  advenerint,  in  otio  erit 
manendum,  utcumque  moribus  et  doctrinA  comparatis  ad  hanc  Domini  vineam 
excolendam.  Itaque,  omni  quidem  reverentiA,  sed  simul  summA  fiduciA,  et  ex 
plenA  persuasione  id  A re  Religionis  fore,  rogo,  Emin:  Cardinalis,  ut  tuum  apud 
Sanctitatem  suam  studium  interponas,  illique  significes,  Superiori  in  his  Foede- 
ratae  Americae  Statibus  omnino  necesse  est,  ut  quos  Sacerdotes  dignos  judi- 
caverit,  hos  in  laborum  Societatem  possit  ascire. 

Haec  habui,  Em6  Card.1**,  quae  liber  A fideliterq  scribe  rem  de  rebus  ad 
Religtonem  spectantibus,  quibus  veluti  supplementum  et  ad  tua  quaesita 
responsum  accedent,  quae  altero  scripto  commemorata  reperies.  Mihi  jam 
sit  permissum  hanc  gregis  Dominici  portionem,  pastoresq,  qui  in  illo  sunt, 
meo  ipsum  singulari  tuae  pietati,  pater naeq  benevoientiae  commendare; 
precariq,  ut  oculos  conjicias  in  immensas  illas  regiones,  quae  foederatae  Ameri- 
cae finibus  continentur : in  diesque  magis  ac  magis  immigrantium  accessionibus, 
et  ex  naturali  foecunditate,  incolentium  numero  augentur.  Ubique  liberA 
praedicari  potent  vera  fides,  nec  quidquam  obstare  videtur,  quo  minus  magni 
ex  hAc  libertate  fructus  decerpantur,  praeter  operariorum  defectum,  media que 
illis  providendi.  Ad  te  igitur,  qui  singulari  cur  A,  studio  et  auctoritate  Religi- 
onis propagation!  invigilas,  recurrimus,  ut  quae  ad  hunc  finem  meditamur, 
pro  tuA  sapientiA  adjuvare  velis,  haneque  regionem  veluti  tuae  providentiae  et 
fidei  commissam  intueri.  Quod  ad  me  spec  tat,  ego  summA  fiduciA,  Eminentis- 
sime  Cardinalis,  in  hujus  Ecclesiae  negotiis  tua  consilia,  tuam  auctoritatem, 
pietatem  tuam  implorabo,  precaborque  Deum  omnipotentem,  ut  pro  ani- 
marum  salute,  divinaeque  fidei  extensione  te  salvum  et  incolumen  di&  esse 
velit.  Ita  vovet 

Eminentissime  Cardinalis 
Eminae  Tuae 
Servus  Obsequentissimus 

Ex  Marilandid,  die  27a  Joannes  Carroll. 

Februarii,  1785. 

Eminentissimo  Cardli  AntoneUo. 

In  several  of  the  official  letters  from  Propaganda  a request  was  made  for 
certain  definite  information  regarding  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  new 
Republic.  This  information  was  asked,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  Nuncio 
at  Paris,  on  May  12,  1784,  in  a letter  addressed  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  French  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  at  New  York. 
Cardinal  Antonelli’s  letter  to  Father  Carroll,  June  9,  1784,  contained  the  same 
request.  This  information  Father  Carroll  obtained  by  correspondence  with 
his  fellow-priests  between  November,  1784,  and  March  1,  1785.  He  em- 
bodied this  information  in  his  Relation  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  United 
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States.  The  original  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  from  a photostat  copy 
taken  in  the  Propaganda  Archives,  America  Centrals,  vol.  2,  fols.  312-314.  An 
imperfect  copy  is  among  the  Shea  Transcripts . The  rough  draft  is  in  Case 
9A-F1,  of  the  Baltimore  Archives.  As  the  first  Relation  of  its  kind  to  be 
sent  to  Rome  from  the  United  States,  it  is  among  the  most  treasured  first-hand 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  our  country: 

Relatio  pro  Emo  Cardtnali  Antonello  de  statu  Religionis  in  Unitis  Foederatae 
Americas  provinciis. 

1°  De  numero  C&tholicorum  in  Foederatae  Americae  Pro vinci is. 

Sunt  in  Marilandid  circiter  15,800.  Ex  his  sunt  novem  mille  homines 
liberi  aetatis  adultae,  aut  supra  annum  duodecimum;  pueri  minor  is  aetatis 
fere  ter  mille,  totidemq  omnis  aetatis  servi  (Nigros  vocant  a colore)  ex  Afrid 
oriundi.  In  Pensilvanid  sunt  ad  minimum  septem  mille , inter  quos  paucissimi 
Africani,  vivuntq  Catholici  collecti  magis  ac  sibi  invicem  contigui.  In  Vir- 
ginia sunt  non  amplius  ducsnti , quibus  quater  aut  quinquies  per  annum  adest 
Sacerdos:  Dicuntur  plurimi  alii,  tarn  in  illft,  quam  in  coeteris  provinciis  sparsim 
vivere,  amni  Religionis  ministerio  destituti.  In  provincial  Novum  Eboracum 
dictA,  audio  esse  mille  quingentos  ad  minimum , qui  nuper  communibus  sumpti- 
bus  ex  HiberniS  accersiverunt  virum  Religiosum  Ordinis  Si.  Francisci;  diciturq 
optimis  de  moribus  et  doctrinA  documentis  instruct  us  esse:  advenerat  paulo 
prius,  quam  litteras  accepissem,  quibus  facultates  Sociis  communicabiles  ad 
me  sunt  delatae.  Dubitavi  aliquando,  an  jure  possem  hunc  pro  Sacramen- 
torum  administratione  approbare.  Et  jam  statui,  appropinquante  maxime 
festo  Paschali,  ipsum  pro  Socio  habere,  facultatesq  necessarias  impertiri,  quod 
meum  consilium  approbatum  iri  eon  fid  o.  Nihil  certi  dicere  licet  de  numero 
Catholicorum,  qui  sunt  in  locis  conterminis  fluvio  dicto  Mississippi,  omnique 
illi  regioni,  quae  secundum  ilium  fluvium  ad  Oceanum  Atlanticum  pertingit, 
et  ab  eodem  usque  ad  limites  Carolinae,  Virginiae,  et  Pensilvaniae  extend  it  ur. 

Hie  tractus  continet,  ut  audio,  multos  Catholicos,  olim  Canadenses,  qui  linguS 
GallicS  utuntur,  quos  rerum  sacrarum  Ministris  destitutos  esse  valde  metuo. 
Transivit  ad  illos  nuper  Sacerdos  quidam  Germanus,  sed  ex  GalliS  ultimo 
profectus,  qui  ex  ordine  Carmelitarum  se  esse  profitetur : nullo  tamen  sufficiente 
testimonio  muniebatur,  missum  se  esse  a legitimo  Superiore.  Quid  agat,  et 
quo  statu  ibi  sint  res  Catholicae,  edoctum  me  iri  propediem  expecto.  Epis- 
copi  Quebecensis  jurisdictio  in  aliquam  regionis  illius  partem  olim  pertinuit: 
an  nunc  autem,  cum  omnes  in  foederatae  Americae  ditionem  cesserint,  potes- 
tatem  ullam  exercere  velit,  haud  equidem  scio. 

2°  Catholicorum  conditione,  pietate,  abusibus,  &c. 

In  MarilandiA,  paucae  ex  praecipuis  et  ditioribus  familiis,  a primis  provin- 
ciae  fundamentis,  fidem  Catholicam  a progenitoribus  hue  invectam  adhuc 
profitentur:  major  autem  pars  sunt  agricolae,  et  in  Pensilvanift  fere  omnes, 
exceptis  mercatoribus  et  opificibus,  qui  Philadelphiae  degunt.  Quod  ad 
pietatem  spectat,  sunt,  ut  plurimum,  in  Religionis  exercitiis  et  Sacramentorum 
frequentatione  satis  assidui:  sed  sine  illo  fervore,  quern  solet  excitare  continua 
ad  sensua  pietatis  exhortatio:  vix  enim  singulis  mensibus,  aut  etiam'bimestri 
spatio  plurimae  Congregationes  rem  divinam,  et  concionem  sibi  fieri  audiunt: 
ita  Sacerdotum  inopift,  multoq  magis,  locorum  intervallo,  itinerisq  incommodis 
opprimimur:  Haec  de  indigenis  dicta  sint:  alia  enim  longe  est  ratio  Catholi- 
corum, qui  magno  numero  ex  variis  Europae  nationibus  ad  nos  confluent. 
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Cum  enim  ex  nostratibus  pauci  tint,  qui  non  saepius  per  annum,  praecipue 
autem  tempore  paschali  ad  Sacramenta  Poenitentiae  et  Eucharistiae  acce- 
dant;  vix  reperitur  inter  priorea  illos,  qui  offidum  hoc  Religionis  exerceat; 
quorum  exemplum  in  urbibus  mercatoriis  maxime  perniciosum  fore  timetur. 
Abusus  inter  Catholicoa  aunt  illi  maxime,  qui  ex  necessariA  cum  Acatholicia 
familiaritate,  et  exemplia  inde  collectia  oriuntur;  liberior  nempe  ae  tractandi 
ratio  inter  juniorea  peraonas  diversi  aexua,  quan  animi,  aut  forte  etiam  cor- 
poris integritas  patiatur;  nimia  propenaum  atudium  ad  aaltationea,  et  id  genua 
alia;  et  incredibilis  aviditas  (in  puellia  praedpue)  legendi  fabulas  amatoriaa, 
quae  magno  numero  ad  nos  advenuntur.  Deinde,  in  coeteria  univeraim 
defect ua  diligentiae  in  educandis  ad  Religionem  liberia,  sed  praecipue  servis 
Africanis,  totiusq  illiua  curae  ad  Sacredotea  tranamiaaio;  ex  quo  fit,  ut  cum  aint 
continuo  labor ibua  exerdti;  raroq  et  non  nisi  ad  breve  tempos  cum  Sacerdote 
esse  posaint,  in  fide  rudes  et  in  moribua  turpissimi  plerique  ease  aoleant. 
Incredibile  eat  quantum  animarum  postoribua  molestiae  et  aollicitudinia 
facesaant. 

8°  De  numero  Presbyterorum,  atudiis,  et  modo  ae  sustendandi. 

Sunt  in  MarilandiA  Presbyteri  novemdecim:  In  PensHvanid  quxnque.  Ex  his 
autem  duo  aunt  supra,  tres  alii  proximum  ad  aeptuageaimum  annum  accedunt; 
adeoq  omnino  ixnpares  aubeundia  laboribua,  sine  quibua  hac  Domini  vinea 
coli  non  potest.  Inter  reliquoa  Presbyteros,  aliqui  admondum  infir  mA  vale- 
tudine  utuntur;  et  unua  eat  nuper  a me  approbatus,  ad  paucoa  menses  tan- 
tum,  ut  experimentum  illiua  faciam  in  extrema  operariorum  necessitate. 
Aliqua  enim  de  ipso  narrabantur,  quae  vehementer  me  deterrebant  ab  illiua 
operA  adhibendA.  Ego  quidem  illi,  quantum  passum,  invigilabo;  et  si  quid 
accident  gravitate  sacerdotali  minus  dignum,  facilitates  concesaas  revocabo, 
quantumcunque  incommodum  mult  is  Catholida  inde  eventurum  sit.  Mihi 
enim  perauasum  est  Catholicam  fidem  mius  detrimenti  passuram,  si  nulli 
Sacerdotea  per  breve  tempus  fuerint,  quam  si,  ubi  ita  vivimus  inter  alterius 
Religionis  homines,  ad  sacra  minister ia  assumuntur.  non  dicam  mali,  Sacer- 
dotes,  aed  etiam  imprudentes  et  incauti.  Reliqui  omnes  Sacerdotes  plenam 
laboris  vitam  agunt,  quod  unuaquisque  congregationibus  longe  disaitia  obse- 
quium  praeatet,  adeoq  continuis,  gravisaimisque  equitationibus,  ad  aegrotoa 
praecipue,  continuo  fatigetur.  Presbyteri  suatentantur  ut  plurimum  ex  fun- 
dorum  providentibus;  alibi  vero  liberalitate  Catholicorum.  Nulla  hie  proprie 
sunt  bona  Ecclesiastics.  Privatorum  enim  nomine  posaidentur  ea  bona,  ex 
quibua  aluntur  Presbyteri;  et  testamentis  transferuntur  ad  haeredes:  ita 
faciendum  suggessit  dira  necessitas,  dum  legibus  Catholics  Religio  his  arc- 
tare  tur;  neque  adhuc  inventum  est  huic  incommodo  remedium,  quamvis 
a nobis  anno  elapso  id  tentaretur. 

Ad  procure ndos  in  Religionis  minis terio  succesaores,  quid  faciendum  ait, 
non  satis  intelligimus.  Est  jam  Philadelphiae  collegium,  agiturque  de  duo- 
bus  in  MarilandiA  extruendis,  ad  quo  admitti  poterunt  Catholici  aeque  ac  alii, 
tarn  Praesides,  quam  Profeaaores  et  alumni.  Fore  spent mus,  ut  hos  inter 
aliqui  vitam  Ecclesiastics m velint  amplecti.  Cogitamus  igitur  de  aeminario 
instituendo,  in  quo  valeant  deinceps  ad  mores  et  doctrinam  atatui  illi  conveni- 
entes  efformari. 

HAc  factA  relatione,  liceat  nunc  aliqua  adjungere  quo  omnino  neccesaaria 
judico  ad  spiritualem  Catholicorum  adminiatrationem.  Imprimis  ex  quotidi- 
ano  commercio  cum  Acatholicia,  oritur  perpetuum  discrimen  ineundi  cum  illis 
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contractus  matrimonialis,  ad  quod  periculum  avertendum  usus  apud  nos 
invaluerat  dispensandi,  quantum  nobis  permittebatur,  inter  consanguineos 
Catholicos.  Ita  non  solum  conservari  Religionem,  sed  augeri  ab  experientiA 
didicimus.  Ut  igitur  Ssmus  Pater  facultates  mihi  benigne  concessit,  Sociis 
etiam  communicabiles,  dispensandi  in  S°  mixto  cum  2°,  et  inferioribus  consan- 
guinitatis  et  affinitatis  grad i bus;  ita  humillime  tarn  meo,  quam  Sociorum 
nomine  precor,  ut  saltern  ad  Superiorem  extendere  velit  facultates  dispensandi 
in  2°  simplici , tarn  consanguinitatis  quam  affinitatis.  Si  auten  illud  generaliter 
concedi  nequit,  quod  propter  locorum  distantium  maxi  me  optandum  esset, 
pro  triginta  ad  minimum  viabue  precor,  ut  ita  dispensandi  mihi  detur  facultas. 
Vehementer  etiam  a Sociis  meis  desideratur,  ut  possit  hie  diepeneari  in  primo 
gradu  affinitatis  ortae  ex  copulA  illicitA.  Hos  enim  impedimentum  esape 
subsistit  inter  Africanos  praecipue,  ante  matrimonium  attentatum;  nec 
tamen  nisi  longum  post  tempus,  multorumq  annorum  cohabitationem  Sacerdos 
impedimentum,  fortuito  plerumq  deprehendit. 

Video  praeterea  dispensationem  celebrandi  missam  post  meridiem,  ad 
unam  tantum  horam  extendi;  cum  tamen  aliquando  confessiones  expediri  non 
possint  ante  tree  Horae , quod  mihi  certe  saepe  contigit  a primA  aurorA  illud 
ministerium  auspicanti;  credebamq  in  ejusmodi  casibus  legem  charitatis 
validiorem  esse,  quam  ut  Sacramentorum  expertes  domum  remitterentur, 
qui  magnolabore  et  incommodo,  viginti,  triginta  aut  amplius  mille  passus 
venerant,  et  saepe  in  his  mulieres  gravidae  et  partui  proximae. 

Hac  item  in  re  Sanctitatis  suae  mentem  ulterius  declarari  cupimus. 

Si  quae  alia  occurrant,  de  quibus  intellexero  gratum  fore,  ut  ad  Emum 
Cardinalem  relatio  fiat,  plene  conscribam. 

Joannes  Carroll. 

Die  1*  Martii  1785. 

The  two  problems  which  clouded  his  immediate  horizon  were  the  “cramping 
clauses*’  which  practically  robbed  him  of  all  power,  as  can  be  seen  in  his  letter 
to  Father  Thorpe,  of  February  17,  1785,  given  above,  and  the  question  of  a 
bishopric  for  the  United  States.  The  task  before  him  and  before  the  little 
band  of  workers  he  had  in  the  American  Vineyard  was  immense,  he  told  his 
friend  Father  Plowden,  in  a letter  dated  June  29, 1785.  “I  receive  applications 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  north,  south,  and  west,  for  clergymen, 
and  considerable  property  is  offered  for  their  maintenance;  but  it  is  impossible 
and  cruel  to  abandon  the  congregation  already  formed  to  go  in  quest  of  people 
who  wish  to  be  established  into  new  ones.”  His  inability  to  give  faculties  to 
new  arrivals  in  the  ministry  was  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  his  embarrassing 
situation.  The  presence  of  other  priests  in  the  country  who  carried  on  their 
ministrations  without  recognizing  him  as  Superior,  also  added  to  the  delicate 
position  he  held.  Fortunately,  on  receiving  Carroll’s  letter  of  February  17, 
1785,  Father  Thorpe  immediately  acted  by  having  the  doubt  settled  at  Rome; 
and  on  July  2,  1785,  and  again  on  August  31,  1785,  he  informed  the  Prefect- 
Apostolic  that  a blunder  had  occurred  and  that  the  “cramping  clauses”  against 
which  “you  had  with  great  reason  remonstrated  should  be  struck  out  of  the 
printed  faculties  and  . . . were  never  meant  to  be  where  you  found  them, 
left  by  an  oversight  in  the  Secretary’s  office.”  As  Carroll  learned  later,  the 
formula  of  his  appointment  was  based  on  that  of  a Prefect-Apostolic  sent 
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from  Rome  with  missionaries  to  Africa,  and  they  quite  naturally  contained 
the  clause  that  he  was  not  to  give  faculties  to  any  priest  in  his  jurisdiction 
unless  the  same  were  sent  of  Propaganda.  On  July  23,  1785,  Cardinal 
Antonelli  wrote  to  Father  Carroll,  thanking  him  for  the  Letter  and  Relation 
of  February-March,  1785,  and  approving  his  stand;  and  sending  him  a new 
formula  of  faculties,  which  allowed  Carroll  to  receive  priests  into  the  country 
and  to  appoint  them  at  will.68  The  second  of  these  problems,  namely,  the 
appointment  of  a Superior  with  episcopal  powers  as  well  as  jurisdiction,  was 
not  settled  until  November  14,  1789,  when  Father  John  Carroll  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Baltimore. 

There  was  more  than  the  prefunctory  phrases  of  the  man  raised  to  a unique 
and  important  post  in  his  Letter  to  Antonelli.  The  task  before  him  was  a 
delicate  one;  the  field  of  his  labors  was,  to  use  his  own  word,  immense  in 
extent  and  in  possibilities.  His  jurisdiction,  meagre  as  it  was  in  its  amplitude, 
was  the  only  bond  uniting  the  new  Republic  to  the  Holy  See.  He  felt  himself 
utterly  incapable  of  bringing  all  the  elements  of  Catholic  life  in  the  United 
States  into  strict  conformity  with  canonical  rule.  The  number  of  his  priests 
was  limited;  many  of  them  were  old  men,  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  and 
burdens  of  the  harsh  life  the  missionaries  were  forced  to  lead.  The  distances 
were  many  times  greater  in  those  days  than  now.  Means  of  communication 
were  slow  and  uncertain;  and  the  very  liberty  which  the  new  Republic  had 
proclaimed  to  all  the  earth  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  opened  the  way  to 
adventurers  ecclesiastic  as  it  did  to  adventurers  lay  or  civil.  It  was  indeed 
a task  arduous  enough  to  terrify  even  one  who  did  not  possess  John  Carroll’s 
courage  and  spirit  of  devotion.  The  five  years  of  his  Prefectship  saw  all 
these  elements  for  good  and  for  evil  in  the  Catholic  life  of  the  Republic  develop 
with  a rapidity  which  soon  dispelled  any  lingering  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
his  clergy  on  the  necessity  of  a more  compact  canonical  organization.  Within 
twenty  months  the  clergy  had  met  again  at  Whitemarsh  and  petitioned  the 
Holy  See  for  a bishop.  The  administration  of  Church  property  was  causing 
quarrels  and  scandals  which  were  threatening  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States;  the  Revolution  had  not  amalgamated  the  races  that  had 
fought  side  by  side  for  liberty,  and  the  spirit  of  nationalism  in  Church  affairs 
was  even  then  looming  up  as  a potent  source  of  antagonism.  Religious 
toleration  was  not  a law  of  the  land  in  1785,  and  did  not  become  universally 
so  until  long  after  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  Dissension  in  the 
Church  was  apparent  at  the  very  time  when  the  closest  harmony  was 
needed  to  start  religious  freedom  on  its  noble  way  down  the  years  of  American 
life.  The  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  thinning  rapidly — death  and  disease  were 
decimating  the  little  band  of  workers,  and  if  the  Church  was  to  live,  vocations 
would  need  to  be  fostered,  priests  would  have  to  be  invited  to  come  to  the 
United  States  from  other  lands,  and  only  one  endowed  with  all  the  power  of 
the  episcopate  could  keep  that  strict  control  on  ecclesiastical  life  without 
which  there  could  be  no  surety  of  duration.  These  five  years  of  Carroll’s 
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Prefectship  were  as  critical  in  their  own  way  to  the  Church  as  was  the  uncer- 
tainty which  ruled  the  political  life  of  the  nation  between  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1783,  and  Washington’s  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1789.  It  is  a singular, 
not  to  say  providential,  coincidence  that  Washington  and  Carroll  came  to 
their  offices  at  the  same  time.  Washington  was  inaugurated  April  30,  1789; 
Carroll  was  consecrated.  August  15,  1790,  and  our  political  organization  was 
fully  fashioned  in  the  very  year  that  our  Church  organization  was  perfected. 
It  was  a coincidence  emblematic  of  the  amity  and  concord  “which  have 
hitherto  existed  between  the  Church  and  the  republic — amity  and  concord 
which,  instead  of  being  obliterated,  are  emphasized  by  the  clear-cut  distinction 
made  in  our  fundamental  law  between  the  two  spheres,  the  political  and  the 
religious.” 

Peter  Guild  at. 
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The  Danish  West  Indies  under  Company  Rule  (1671-1754). 
By  Waldemar  Westergaard,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1917.  Pp.  xxiv+359. 

History,  more  than  the  Constitution,  may  be  said  to  follow 
the  flag.  Historical  investigation  in  the  United  States  has 
kept  pace  with  the  expansion  of  American  interests  and  the 
extension  of  American  sovereignty  in  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf 
regions.  And  it  was  very  satisfying  to  see,  within  a year  of  our 
purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  an  historical  study  of  these 
islands  from  the  pen  of  an  American  scholar. 

In  a sense  the  islands  find  their  first  historian  in  the  author 
of  the  present  volume.  Not  even  Danish  historians  have  at- 
tempted a thorough  investigation  of  the  sources  of  Danish 
colonial  history.  Excellent  biographies  of  two  of  the  governors 
of  St.  Thomas  and  some  studies  of  special  topics  are  found, 
but  nothing  like  a complete,  scientific  treatment  based  on  primary 
sources.  And  what  Danish  scholars,  with  the  materials  at  hand, 
neglected,  English-speaking  students  can  be  pardoned  for  over- 
looking. The  English  literature  on  our  new  possessions  was  made 
up  practically  of  the  work  of  John  P.  Knox  written  sixty  years 
ago,  and  of  which  the  meritorious  portions  are  faulty  translations 
from  the  Danish,  a book  by  Charles  Edward  Taylor  published 
in  1888,  which  represents  the  use  of  some  archival  material, 
Appleton  Griffin’s  list  of  works  in  the  library  of  Congress,  which 
is  the  only  special  bibliography  on  the  subject,  the  document 
prepared  for  Congress  in  1902,  and  some  chapters  in  general 
works  on  Danish  and  West  Indian  history.  In  view  of  these 
facts  Dr.  Westergaard  is  almost  a pioneer.  Even  L.  K.  Zabriskie’s 
The  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  appeared 
last  year,  does  not  compare  as  history  with  the  work  here  under 
review. 

The  Danish  West  India  Company  under  Company  Rule  grew 
out  of  the  author’s  examination  of  some  important  documents 
for  this  subject  in  the  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of 
California.  The  insufficiency  of  printed  materials  led  the  author 
to  Denmark  where  the  State  Archives,  the  Royal  Library  and  the 
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Municipal  Archives  in  Copenhagen  yielded  a wealth  of  manu- 
script sources.  These,  with  the  printed  sources  and  the  secondary 
literature,  were  gone  through,  and  the  results  are  to  be  embodied 
in  three  books.  The  first  of  these,  which  we  now  have,  covers 
the  period  of  company  rule.  The  second  will  continue  the  history 
to  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  third  will  conclude 
with  the  present  time.  This  first  volume,  originally  a thesis  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  California, 
is  supplemented  by  a summary  of  the  period  from  1754-1915 
to  meet  the  interest  aroused  by  the  purchase  of  the  islands. 

The  Danish  experiment  in  the  West  Indies  is  a small  part 
of  the  great  colonial  and  commercial  expansion  of  Europe.  When 
the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch  were  making  enormous 
inroads  into  the  Portuguese  monopoly  in  the  East  and  the 
Spanish  monopoly  in  the  West,  Denmark  was  in  no  position  to 
play  any  important  r61e.  The  prowess  of  the  Viking  Age  was  a 
tradition  which  had  no  promise  of  renewal.  During  the  years 
when  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  were  held  together  by 
the  Union  of  Kolmar,  plans  for  American  exploration  had  been 
made,  but  without  any  result.  Then  the  separation  of  Sweden, 
political  crises,  religious  troubles  resulting  from  the  Reformation, 
and  economic  decline  reduced  Danish  resources  to  a low  level. 
Again  the  promise  that  lay  in  the  movements  pushed  by  the 
enterprising  king,  Christian  IV,  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  frustrated.  Voyages  were  made  to  Green- 
land and  Hudson  Bay,  companies  were  formed  for  trade  with 
Iceland,  France,  and  Spain,  a Danish  East  India  Company  was 
established,  and  a Danish  West  India  Company  was  proposed. 
But  the  king’s  failure  in  the  German  religious  wars  reacted  on 
commercial  conditions  at  home,  and  the  results  of  these  hopeful 
beginnings  were  meagre.  Finally,  when  the  coup  d'Stat  of  Fred- 
erick HI,  in  1660,  had  given  Denmark  an  efficient  absolute  mon- 
archy, government  leadership  of  trade  and  an  era  of  peace  and 
advantageous  diplomacy  made  it  possible  for  Denmark  to 
enter  the  West  Indies.  Danish  ships  privately  owned  had 
already  sailed  to  West  Indian  waters  but  now  there  came  an 
opportunity  to  colonize.  The  island  of  St.  Thomas,  with  an 
excellent  harbor,  was  unoccupied;  the  relations  of  Denmark  to 
the  other  powers  would  allow  the  Danes  to  retain  it;  and  the 
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active  support  of  the  home  government  would  make  the  plan 
feasible.  Accordingly  the  Danish  West  India  Company  was 
established,  and  in  the  same  year  the  settlers  arrived  at  St. 
Thomas.  In  1683,  the  neighboring  island  of  St.  John  was 
claimed,  and  settled  in  1717.  In  1733,  St.  Croix  was  purchased 
from  the  French.  In  1754,  company  rule  ended  and  the  Crown 
assumed  direct  control  until  1916. 

The  history  of  these  islands  under  company  rule  has  a three- 
fold interest.  American  colonial  history  is  a part  of  European 
history,  which  it  constantly  reflects  and  by  which  it  was  always 
determined.  The  similarity  of  chartered  companies  in  colonial 
history  makes  a study  of  the  Danish  Company  very  helpful  in 
understanding  the  others,  and  the  economic  solidarity  of  the 
West  Indies  causes  the  history  of  any  portion  of  them  to  be 
typical  of  general  conditions.  Hence  this  account  of  the  workings 
of  the  Danish  Company,  of  the  administration  of  the  colony, 
of  its  relations  to  Europe  and  to  its  neighbors,  and  of  its  com- 
mercial concerns  presents  a valuable  cross-section  of  universal 
history  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  Dr.  Westergaard’s  treatment  takes  advantage  of 
these  large  possibilities  of  his  subject. 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  review  to  recount  the 
contents  of  the  book.  The  reader  is  recommended  to  learn  them 
directly.  The  islands  are  described.  The  fortunes  of  the 
colony  are  set  forth  chronologically  through  six  chapters,  and 
whatever  of  European  history  affects  the  islands  is  introduced. 
Then  follow  accounts  of  the  slave  trade,  the  relations  of  slave 
and  planter,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  company.  These  chapters 
(vii,  viii,  ix)  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work.  The  last  chapters  deal  with  the  acquisition  of  St.  Croix 
and  the  final  years  of  company  rule.  West  Indian  life  is  shown 
from  every  angle,  economic,  political,  social,  and  religious.  The 
economic  interest,  of  course,  dominates.  The  raison  d’etre  of 
the  colony  was  economic.  One  moves  for  the  most  part  among 
planters,  slaves,  traders,  factors,  and  questions  of  production  and 
distribution.  These  are  really  the  significant  things  of  the  book. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  “the  dismal  science”  about  it.  Things 
that  might  be  caviare  to  the  general  reader — statistics  of  sugar 
and  cotton,  lists  of  exports,  prices,  slave  cargoes  and  the  like — 
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are  wisely  put  in  the  appendix.  The  political  questions  are 
suggestive  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  concerned  with 
movements  for  self-government  among  the  planters.  For  social 
history  one  meets  slave  conditions,  the  theater,  the  tavern,  the 
newspaper.  The  religious  world  of  the  colonists  comes  in  for 
some  slight  mention,  the  most  interesting  references  being  to 
mission  work  among  the  blacks  and  some  religious  statistics. 

Dr.  Westergaard  writes  most  engagingly.  He  has  enlivened 
his  narrative  with  portraits  of  striking  individuals  and  dramatic 
episodes.  The  figures  in  his  portrait  gallery  range  from  Captain 
Kidd  and  the  Hohenzollem  Great  Elector — both  of  whom  had 
relation  with  this  colony — to  mutinous  blacks.  And  if  we  insist 
rather  on  the  readable  character  of  the  book  than  on  its  prime 
value  as  history,  the  reason  is  that  the  latter  merit,  too  obvious 
for  comment,  has  been  recognized  since  the  book  appeared. 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  two  promised  sequels  are  awaited 
is  an  all-sufficient  praise. 

The  work  is  well  documented,  has  a good  index,  and  the  best 
available  bibliography  on  the  subject.  The  nine  maps  and  four 
illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  well  reproduced.  The  format 
of  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  late  Prof.  Henry 
Morse  Stephens,  of  the  University  of  California,  contributed 
an  introduction  “to  set  forth  the  results  of  Dr.  Westergaard’s 
labors  as  bearing  upon  the  general  history  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.” 

J.  M.  Egan,  S.T.L. 


Ten  Years  near  the  German  Frontier.  By  Maurice  Francis 
Egan,  former  United  States  Minister  to  Denmark.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1919.  Price,  $3  net. 

In  many  respects  memoirs  are  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
department  of  letters,  combining,  as  they  do,  the  charm  of 
romance  (for  anyone  to  be  at  all  justified  in  publishing  memoirs 
must  at  least  have  rubbed  elbows  with  romance),  with  the  realism 
of  history,  and  affording  that  intimate  glimpse  of  persons  and 
personalities  which  appeals  to  the  spark  of  curiosity  in  the 
least  gossip-loving  of  us  all  and  demonstrates  the  kinship  of  the 
world.  Time  was  when  we  had  no  choice  but  to  say  “They  do 
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these  things  better  in  France,”  but  if  many  volumes  of  memoirs 
similar  to  this  of  Dr.  Egan’s  come  out  of  America  we  shall  no 
longer  be  under  this  necessity.  The  author’s  literary  ability, 
which  was  long  since  established,  was  only  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions he  took  to  his  post  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Denmark.  Ten  years  of  diplomatic  service  abroad  is 
no  slight  record,  and  when  we  consider  that  these  ten  years 
covered  the  period  just  prior  to  and  including  the  four  years 
that  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  among  the  most  momentous 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  remember  that  they  were  spent 
at  Copenhagen,  “a  place  where  every  diplomat  in  the  world  went 
at  some  time  or  other,”  we  cannot  be  astonished  that,  given  the 
literary  skill  of  the  author,  the  chronicle  should  turn  out  to  be  so 
replete  with  interest. 

Denmark,  it  is  true,  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  “off 
the  map,”  as  far  as  the  war  was  concerned;  it  was  officially  neutral, 
although  from  the  Prussian  standpoint  it  was  German.  We  have 
had  countless  books  written  by  men  and  women  who  prior  to 
the  war  were  residing  and  even  holding  official  positions  in  what 
became  enemy  territory,  or  who  were  caught  in  the  war  zone  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  naturally  enough  many  of  these 
convey  the  impression  of  having  been  written  at  too  dose  range; 
their  authors  could  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  But  Dr. 
Egan  had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  perspective,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  being  near  enough  to  see  and  hear  a great  many 
important  things.  In  the  very  first  chapter  of  his  book  he  shows 
that  Denmark  was  not  so  far  off  the  map  as  at  first  one  might  be 
inclined  to  think,  inasmuch  as  the  Prussian  policy  which  resulted 
in  the  Great  War  began  with  the  annexation  by  Germany,  in 
1864,  of  the  Danish  province  of  Slesvig  and  the  Kid  Canal. 

We  know  now  what  an  important  dement  this  seizure  was  in 
the  formation  of  the  great  fleet  that  was  to  have  dominated  the 
world,  and  with  our  dearly  purchased  after-sight  we  recognize 
readily  enough  that  the  seizure  of  Denmark  would  have  been  but 
a small  item  in  the  further  pursuit  of  this  rapacious  policy,  and 
still  smaller,  but  to  us  how  tremendous,  would  have  been  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  colonies.  For  included  among  those 
colonies  at  that  time  were  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John 
and  Ste.  Croix  (Santa  Cruz),  in  the  West  Indies,  the  first  two 
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forming  a part  of  what  Columbus  called  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Now  the  first  of  these,  St.  Thomas,  lies  thirty-six  miles  east  of 
Porto  Rico,  the  possession  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
inestimable  strategic  value. 

When  one  reads  things  like  this  one  realizes  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  maintain  in  European  countries  a picked  body  of 
clever  men  merely  that  they  may  be  of  use  to  American  citizens 
who  get  into  difficulties  in  foreign  parts,  nor  in  order  that  they 
may  participate  not  too  discreditably  in  brilliant  court  functions 
in  the  name  of  a great  and  independent  democracy.  For  this 
book  was  not  written  merely  to  furnish  attractive  sketches  of 
crowned  heads  and  diplomats  and  international  celebrities  nor 
to  record  brilliant  bits  of  conversation — though  it  does  both — 
but  in  order  to  place  on  record  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  it  is  written  by  the  person  best  qualified  to  do  so, 
the  man  who  recognized  the  paramount  importance  of  the  step 
to  this  country  and  who  as  her  accredited  representative  had  the 
difficult  task  of  influencing  to  this  end  the  votes  of  the  Danish 
people — for  the  question  was  put  to  a plebiscite. 

All  the  difficulties  he  encountered  are  recorded  here  with  just 
that  saving  grace  that  lifts  the  book — serious  history  though  it 
is — out  of  the  dry-as-dust  category  and  gives  it  a place  on  the 
not-too-crowded  shelf  which  holds  the  volumes  one  reads  for 
entertainment  as  well  as  instruction,  the  kind  of  thing  that 
Horace  Walpole  did  wittingly  and  Pepys  unwittingly.  It 
detracts  nothing  from  the  reliability  of  the  narrative  that, 
although  we  know  the  purchase  to  have  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  story  of  the  preliminaries  is  told  with  a dramatic  touch 
that  makes  us  hold  our  breath  with  anxiety  for  the  outcome. 
But  through  all  the  pages  runs  this  note,  born  of  the  literary 
sense,  without  which  how  many  historians  are  born,  which 
breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  the  men  and  women  they  depict 
and  who  are  so  far  removed  from  us  in  antecedent  and  environ- 
ment that,  at  the  mercy  of  a less  skilled  pen,  they  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  remaining  mere  smears  of  ink.  It  inclines  one 
to  think  that  not  every  German  utterance  was  wholly  false, 
and  that  Count  Henckel-Donnersmarck,  many  of  whose  en- 
lightening remarks  are  set  down  here,  was  right  when  he  said: 
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“The  point  of  view  is  made  by  literature.”  In  this  instance  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  literature  has  been  made  by  a point  of 
view,  enhanced  by  a sense  of  humor. 

Blanche  Mart  Kelly. 


American  Negro  Slavery,  by  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips,  Ph.D.  New 
York.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1919. 

Professor  Phillips’  book  is  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  rise, 
nature,  and  influence  of  Negro  slavery  in  the  regions  of  its  con- 
centration. 

American  Negro  Slavery  covers  a good  deal  of  ground  in  its 
five  hundred  and  fourteen  pages.  There  are  chapters  on  what 
most  of  us  in  our  boyhood  used  to  associate  with  the  “romantic” 
side  of  slavery,  in  which  we  renew  acquaintance  with  such  men 
and  institutions  as  Las  Casas,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  and  the  slave-markets.  Also,  there  are  chapters 
on  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar,  which  we  recall  as  influences 
that  tended  to  make  slavery  a fixture  in  this  country.  There 
are  other  chapters  that  recount  the  rise  of  moral  scruples  in 
Colonial  times  and  their  prostitution  at  a later  date  to  political 
expedients.  Finally,  there  are  pictures,  charming  pictures  indeed, 
of  plantation  life  in  which  is  fully  satisfied  the  conventional  idea 
of  the  plantation  Negro  as  a sort  of  “double-shuffling”  and 
“possum-hunting”  individual. 

All  this  is  enough  to  show  that  what  Professor  Phillips  has  done 
is  not  so  much  to  give  us  a new  book  as  to  furnish  us  with  com- 
plete information  with  which  we  may  correct  and  augment  our 
somewhat  hazy  and  indefinite  notions  of  American  slavery.  The 
majority  of  people  have  obtained  their  conceptions  of  slave  con- 
ditions from  novels,  and  rather  poor  ones  at  that,  and  from 
sensational  films.  Even  where  the  desire  for  knowledge  was  more 
pretentious  the  only  material  at  hand  was  of  a violently  biased 
nature  meant  not  to  explore  and  portray  facts  but  to  exploit 
traditions  and  prejudices.  There  is  probably  no  one  subject  in 
American  history  that  is  more  thoroughly  and  more  generally 
misunderstood  than  the  ante-bellum  situation  of  the  Negro. 
The  consequence  is  that,  failing  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Negro’s 
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history,  we  make  but  futile  attempts  to  adjust  him  to  our 
society. 

The  sanity  of  Professor  Phillips  and  his  adherence  to  historical 
accuracy  will  be  revealed  to  many  minds  in  his  persistently  im- 
plied refusal  to  admit  that  slavery  was  ever  universally  in  the 
nation  the  moral  issue  that  fancy  or  interest  have  sometimes 
made  it.  The  author  does  not  defend  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  this  country,  nor  even  justify  its  continuance.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  do  that.  He  rather  suggests  that  too  many 
politicians  have  been  cloaking  themselves  in  a glory  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled.  Most  men  will  agree  that  traditions  in 
anti-slavery  circles  cannot  always  be  relied  upon. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  Professor  Phillips 
would  urge  what  decency  will  force  us  to  admit,  that  slave- 
owners were  not  always  the  wicked  persons  that  they  have  been 
painted.  He  rather  pushes  the  point  that  the  South  as  a whole 
was  constantly  engaged  in  getting  the  good  out  of  a bad  bargain. 
Thus,  on  page  343  we  read  that  “the  slave  plantation  regime,  after 
having  wrought  the  initial  and  irreparable  misfortune  of  causing 
the  Negroes  to  be  imported,  did  at  least  as  much  as  any  possible 
system  in  the  period  could  have  done  toward  adapting  the  bulk 
of  them  to  life  in  a civilized  community.”  Or  again  on  page  401 : 
“Plantation  slavery  had  in  strictly  business  aspects  at  least  as 
many  drawbacks  as  it  had  attractions.  But  in  the  large  it  was 
less  a business  than  a life;  it  made  fewer  fortunes  than  it  made 
men.” 

Such  considerations  do  not  excuse  slavery.  No  one  says  that 
they  do.  But  the  question  is:  Could  not  the  moral  sense  of  the 
nation  have  been  satisfied  just  as  fully  by  economic,  as  by  political 
action?  Governor  F.  H.  Pierpont  of  Virginia  said,  in  1865,  that 
the  condition  of  the  Negroes  was  hard  since  they  had  “the  theory 
of  the  politicians  and  the  dogma  of  the  divines  against  them.” 
On  the  side  of  abolition,  however,  the  politicians  set  themselves 
a task,  the  magnitude  and  treatment  of  which  they  were  in  most 
cases  incapable  of  understanding. 

Slavery  was  bound  to  disappear  because  of  its  inherent  eco- 
nomic weakness.  Certain  well-known  utterances  prove  that 
from  the  days  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  considerable  doubt 
had  been  thrown  on  the  value  of  slavery,  while  the  belief  was 
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steadily  growing  that  slavery  was  a detriment  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  work  of 
Raymond,  Dew,  Goodloe,  and  Ruffin  was  set  aside  in  favor  of  the 
more  theatrical  but  less  substantial  efforts  of  politicians.  Had 
such  a substitution  not  taken  place,  we  might  have  been  spared  the 
dark  days  of  Reconstruction,  from  the  evil  consequences  of  which 
the  Negro  race  is  even  yet  suffering.  Surely  we  would  have  been 
spared  that  unethical  course  of  conduct  which  permitted  the 
exposure  of  Negroes  to  vagrancy,  idleness,  famine,  and  in  far  too 
many  instances  to  death.  Professor  Phillips’  chapters  on  the 
economic  and  business  aspects  of  slavery  will  prove  to  many 
the  most  interesting  in  his  book. 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  in  view  of  the  circumstances  a 
violent  disruption  by  legislative  action  was  the  only  possible 
way  of  restoring  justice,  it  could  be  answered  that  certainly 
by  1850,  the  merely  business  aspects  of  slavery  were  showing  that 
enforced  slave  labor  was  a losing  game.  We  have  it  on  first- 
rate  evidence,  for  example,  that  the  people  of  Virginia  were  pre- 
pared for  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  long  before  the  Civil 
War. 

In  view  of  the  existing  ignorance  regarding  the  details  of  the 
Negro’s  past  it  is  a praiseworthy  thing  that  the  author  has  given 
us  his  reflections  in  an  attractive  and  popular  style.  It  is  a 
distinct  relief  to  meet  with  a writer  who  does  not  interpret  his 
“scientific’*  obligations  in  the  sense  that  he  must  be  heavy  and 
unreadable.  Perhaps  some  will  object  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
book.  Of  course.  Professor  Phillips  touches  upon  a great  variety 
of  subjects  connected  with  the  rise  and  development  of  slavery. 
But  there  are  times  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  work  when 
one  feels  that  the  author  could  have  helped  the  reader  by  a little 
condensation.  This  is  trivial  where  there  is  so  much  else  of  worth. 

T.  B.  Mobonet,  S.T.D. 
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A hundred  years  ago  found  the  Church  in  the  United  States  united  under 
one  archbishop,  the  Most  Reverend  Ambrose  Marshal,  who  succeeded  Arch- 
bishop Neale  on  July  4,  1817,  and  who  ruled  over  his  vast  province  until  his 
death  on  January  28, 1828.  An  ecclesiastical  map  of  the  United  States  in  1820, 
would  show  the  Province  of  Baltimore  subdivided  into  eight  Dioceses:  1.  That 
of  Baltimore  itself,  which  included  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
2.  Boston,  which  comprehended  “all  New  England,  including  Maine,”  as  the 
Laity's  Directory  for  1822  (p.  101),  describes  it;  3.  New  York,  which  included 
the  State  of  New  York,  together  with  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey;  4.  Phil- 
adelphia, including  the  two  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  the 
southern  part  of  New  Jersey;  5.  Bardstown,  which  was  “of  prodigious  extent” 
(ibid.,  p.  108),  included  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  with  Michigan  Territory  and  the  North  West  Territory;  6.  Louisiana, 
included  “the  whole  ancient  Louisiana,  as  sold  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  Floridas  (ibid.,  p.  Ill);”  7.  Richmond,  included  the  State  of 
Virginia;  8.  Charleston,  included  the  three  States  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia. 


The  Laity's  Directory  of  1822,  devotes  pages  72-126  to  a description  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1821-22.  An  interesting  picture  of 
the  State  of  the  Church  in  1820,  might  be  drawn  from  this  valuable  source  as 
well  as  from  Shea’s  History , and  from  Grassi’s  Notizie  Varie , of  1819.  Certain 
salient  points  would  need  little  emphasis  to  give  them  prominence  in  the  picture. 
One  evil  of  the  day  was  prevalent  enough  seriously  to  threaten  for  a time  the 
unity  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  in  1820 — Trusteeism.  Trustee  troubles 
were  not  confined  to  any  one  particular  section  of  the  country  nor  was  any 
single  bishop  called  upon  to  solve  the  problems  they  presented.  The  fact  is 
that  they  were  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  no  diocese;  their  blighting  influence 
was  felt  on  all  (Treacy,  Evils  of  Trusteeism,  Historical  Records  and  Studies , 
vol.  viii,  p.  145).  Baltimore  had  inherited  from  Bishop  Carroll’s  time  a dis- 
turbing element  in  the  German  Catholics  of  that  city  as  well  as  in  Irish  mal- 
contents at  Norfolk  and  at  Charleston.  Shea  describes  the  cause  as  follows: 
“Little  knots  of  malcontents  in  Norfolk  and  Charleston,  men  destitute  of  religion 
who  seldom  or  never  approached  the  Sacraments,  actually  through  the  Irish 
hierarchy,  whose  good  faith  they  abused,  and  through  Rev.  Robert  Browne  and 
his  confederates  at  Rome,  influenced  the  action  of  Propaganda,  and  of  course, 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  Very  Rev. 
John  Rice,  O.  S.  A.,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  Rome,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  active  in  this  unjustifiable  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
America”  (Shea,  op.  cit.f  iii,  p.  57). 
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The  result  of  this  interference  was  that  the  Holy  See  sided  with  those  opposed 
to  Archbishop  Mar&hal,  and  in  July,  1820,  secret  bulls  were  issued  creating  the 
Diocese  of  Virginia,  with  the  episcopal  see  at  Richmond,  and  the  Diocese  of  the 
Carolinas-Georgia,  with  the  episcopal  see  at  Charleston.  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Richmond,  and  Rev.  John  England,  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ton. “By  this  hasty  and  inconsiderate  action,”  says  Shea,  “the  Diocese  of 
Baltimore  constituted  two  portions,  a thousand  miles  apart,  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi  in  the 
southwest”  (ibid,  p.  58).  Not  only  did  Richmond  and  Charleston  receive 
bishops  who  were  utter  strangers  to  the  country,  but  so  also  had  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  These  four  Bishops  were  nominated,  Shea  claims,  by  the  influence 
of  a foreign  hierarchy,  and  in  some  cases  bound  in  the  very  act  of  their  conse- 
cration by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  at  that  time 
unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 


Bishop  Connolly,  O.  P.,  of  New  York  (1814-1825)  was  familiar  to  a certain 
extent  with  the  general  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States;  he  had 
acted  for  a number  of  years  as  agent  at  Rome  for  Archbishop  Carroll. 


Bishop  Patrick  Kelly  was  about  forty  years  old  when  he  was  appointed  to 
Richmond,  and  at  the  time  was  President  of  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Birchfield, 
Kilkenny,  Ireland.  Shea  sums  him  up  as  a man  “of  great  strength  and  colossal 
proportions,  but  though  pious,  prudent,  and  of  great  integrity,  he  was  rigid, 
unyielding,  and  haughty.”  A tradition  is  extant  that  he  had  grown  tired  of  the 
burdens  of  college  life  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  he  appealed  to  his  friend. 
Archbishop  Troy,  of  Dublin,  to  secure  him  a Bishopric  in  North  America.  One 
of  his  letters  from  the  Propaganda  Archives  (America  Centrale,  Vol.  40,  folios 
159-161),  to  the  Father  John  Rice,  who  had  aided  the  Norfolk  malcontents, 
mentions  this  rumor. 

Birchfield , Kilkenny , July  16,  1820. 

Rev.  and  Dr.  friend, 

I received  a day  or  two  ago  your  very  unwelcome  favour  of  the  22d  ult. 
in  which  you  congratulate  me  on  my  elevation  to  the  See  of  Virginia  in  Amer- 
ica: jocosely,  I suppose,  as  anyone’s  elevation  to  any  see  however  accomplished 
he  be  and  howsoever  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  religion  in  his  church 
is  matter  of  condolence  rather  than  congratulation;  how  much  more  is  that  of 
me  who  have  no  pretensions  to  any  of  those  accomplishments  natural  or 
acquired  which  dignify  the  Bishop  and  who,  besides,  am  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
state  of  religion  not  only  in  that  church  to  which  you  say  I am  called,  but 
even  in  that  of  which  I am  now  a member.  Your  letter  especially  in  this  affair 
of  my  exaltation  has  been  to  me  a source  of  more  serious  uneasiness  than  I 
recollect  to  have  experienced  since  the  night  previous  to  my  receiving  the 
Subdeaconship.  I am  determined,  however,  to  suffer  the  will  of  God  to  have 
its  course  and  earnestly  hope  that,  if  my  exaltation  contribute  not  to  the 
sanctification  of  God’s  name  and  the  coming  of  his  Kingdom,  he  will  by  some 
means  or  other  prevent  its  taking  place. 
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The  letter  to  which  you  allude  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your  letter  is,  I 
suppose,  that  which  you  wrote  some  time  last  year  to  Father  Nowlan.  If 
any  inconveniences  have  arisen  to  you  from  that  communication,  I must 
candidly  confess,  it  ought,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  to  be  laid  at  my  door, 
and  not  at  his.  For  as  soon  as  he  received  that  letter  he  sent  for  me  and 
gave  it  me  to  read.  Having  read  it,  I felt  offended  at  it,  though  I do  not  now 
recollect  what  it  was  in  particular  that  provoked  me:  but  I believe  it  was  the 
report  you  mentioned  in  that  letter,  as  then  afloat  in  Rome  of  my  going  or 
having  gone  to  America,  and  your  desire  to  know  whether  this  supposed 
journey  of  mine  originated  in  misunderstanding  with  my  Bishop  or  not. 
After  I read  the  letter.  Father  Nowlan  asked  me  what  did  I think  of  it.  I 
answered  peevishly:  it  does  not  concern  me  as  I am  neither  going  nor  have 
gone  nor  do  I desire  to  go  to  America  nor  did  it  ever  enter  my  head  to  intrigue 
for  a mitre.  What  answer,  said  he,  shall  I make  Father  Rice?  None  at  all  on 
my  part,  said  I.  So  that  if  Father  Nowlan  have  not  since  answered  your 
letter  and  I cannot  affirm  whether  he  has  or  not,  the  omission  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  me  rather  than  him.  Morisey  too  was  at  that  time  in  Rome 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  have  given  birth  to  the  report  with  a 
view  to  injure  Dr.  Marum,  on  that  account  I mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
his  Lordship:  but  I have  not  since  heard  whether  he  made  any  use  of  the 
information  or  not.  Perhaps  this  naked  but  true  statement  may  serve  to  dear 
up  what  you  cannot  explain  in  the  conduct  of  Father  Nowlan.  With  respect 
to  my  ability  to  bring  out  with  me  three  young  dergy  qualified  as  you  deem 
requisite,  I feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  I could  lead  forth  with  me  four  times 
that  number  if  necessary,  were  the  means  at  hand  of  bearing  their  expenses  out 
and  places  there  provided  for  them  on  their  arrival.  So  that  if  the  church 
of  Virginia  require  the  auxiliaries  you  mention,  you  should  lose  no  time  in 
applying  to  the  Propaganda  for  the  necessary  aid.  Any  young  man  pro- 
posing to  go  with  me  will  be  opposed  by  his  relatives  as  I myself  expect  to  be 
opposed  strongly  by  mine,  so  that  no  help  can  be  drawn  from  those  quarters. 

I have  not  yet  thought  of  how  my  own  expenses  are  to  be  supplied.  Adieu  and 
believe  me. 

Your  afft.  friend  and  servant, 

Patrick  Kelly. 

Bishop  Kelly’s  career  in  America  was  a brief  and  unpleasant  one.  He 
was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Troy  on  August  24, 1820,  “the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  England  being  administered”  (Shea,  ibid.,  p.  29).  Shortly 
afterwards  he  sailed  for  New  York,  and  in  due  time  presented  himself  to  his 
metropolitan.  Archbishop  Mar&hal,  at  Baltimore.  The  Archbishop  left  no 
doubt  in  Dr.  Kelly’s  mind  as  to  his  position  in  the  matter.  As  plainly  as  he 
could,  he  stated  that  the  new  bishop  was  unwelcome,  that  he  could  proceed 
or  not,  as  he  wished,  to  take  possession  of  the  new  See  and  Diocese  of  Virginia, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Bulla  transmitted  to  him.  “But  to  assure  the 
tranquility  of  our  conscience,”  the  written  protest  (January  18,  1821),  of  the 
Archbishop  reads,  “we  hereby  distinctly  declare  to  your  Lordship  that  we  in 
no  wise  give  or  yield  our  assent  positively  to  this  most  unfortunate  action  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide.  If  you  carry  it  out,  we  are 
to  be  held  free  before  God  and  the  Church  now  and  hereafter  from  all  the 
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evils  and  scandals  which  the  Catholic  religion  suffers  or  may  suffer  from  it 
in  these  United  States.”  The  following  day,  January  19,  1821,  Bishop  Kelly 
set  out  for  Norfolk.  In  July,  1822,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Holy  See  and  was 
transferred  to  the  See  of  Waterford-Lismore,  Ireland.  He  died  October  8, 

A sympathetic  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory , Vol.  i,  pp.  272-275.  Morse  attacks  his  appointment 
rather  viciously  in  his  Foreign  Conspiracy  against  the  Liberty  of  ike  United 
States  (New  York,  1885).  In  the  General  s Descriptio  Provinciae  Metropol  tanas 
BaUimorensis  in  foedcratii  Americanae  Septentrionalis  Statibus , for  1821-1822 
(Hughes,  History  of  the  S . J.,  etc .,  Documents,  Vol.  ii,  p.  959),  the  praesens 
status  religionis  for  Richmond  has  but  one  word:  Confusio . Bishop  Kelly 
had  but  two  priests,  two  churches,  and  2,400  Catholics,  but  the  task  of  keeping 
his  flock  in  peace  was  beyond  his  powers. 


In  Philadelphia,  Bishop  Conwell  had  likewise  inherited  a legacy  of  disorder. 
He  arrived  in  his  episcopal  See  about  the  first  of  December,  1820,  and  his 
presence  in  the  Pro-Cathedral  the  first  Sunday  morning  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a public  attack  upon  the  hierarchy  by  that  notorious  disturber  of  the  peace 
in  Philadelphia — Rev.  William  Hogan,  the  author  of  the  Schism  which  bears 
his  name.  Dr.  Con  well’s  episcopate  was  a virtual  martyrdom,  and  his  recall 
to  Rome  in  1827-1828,  together  with  his  own  impetuous  action  in  returning 
to  Philadelphia  without  announcement,  form  a very  interesting,  if  not  tragic, 
episode  of  this  time.  The  late  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin’s  Life  of  Bishop  Conwell 
(ACHS  Records),  contains  all  that  need  be  known  on  the  unfortunate  bishop’s 
career.  His  appointment  to  Philadelphia  came  about  as  follows:  When  Arch- 
bishop O’Reilly,  of  Armagh,  died,  Dr.  Conwell,  who  was  Vicar-General  of 
the  diocese,  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  priests  for  the  archiepiscopal 
See,  but  Dr.  Curtis,  the  President  of  the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca,  was 
chosen,  and  Dr.  Conwell  was  given  his  choice  of  Madras  or  Philadelphia  by 
the  Holy  See.  In  the  light  of  his  choice  of  Philadelphia,  the  following  unpub* 
lished  letter  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Curtis  to  Monsignor  Argenti,  Secretary  of  the 
Congregation,  is  highly  significant.  The  original  is  in  French  {Propaganda 
Archives,  America  Centrale,  vol.  4,  No.  148). 

Sir , 

I have  the  honor  to  receive,  at  this  moment,  your  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
last  month  enclosing  the  receipt  regarding  the  advowson  gift  of  the  two 
parishes  of  Drogheda  and  Turfechan,  which  His  Holiness  was  pleased  to  make 
to  me  and  which  had  been  a long  time  united  as  a source  of  revenue  of  the 
Primate. 

You  tell  me  at  the  same  time  that  you  will  send  me  the  Pallium  as  soon 
as  possible;  on  receiving  it  I will  heartily  fulfil  the  duty  of  acknowledging  this 
concession  and  the  further  one  of  the  two  parishes,  in  a letter  to  the  Cardinal 
Prefect — who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  announce  them  to  me, — a thing  I have 
not  yet  done,  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  His  Eminence  needlessly. 
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You  add  that  the  taxes  for  sending  the  Apostolic  letters  and  the  Pallium 
were  sixteen  Roman  Crowns  in  the  Chancellery  and  you  ask  whether  you  must 
pay  this  sum  for  me  or  leave  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Sacred  Congregation.  Be 
good  enough.  Sir,  to  settle  it  without  delay.  It  is  a very  just — a very  moder- 
ate expense.  I shall  repay  you,  with  the  rest  that  I shall  owe  you  to  the  end 
of  this  year,  either  by  sending  it  to  you  directly,  or  paying  it  for  you  to  our 
venerable  friend  Msgr.  Troy — whichever  you  wish.  All  this  is  a slight  matter 
and  soon  finished.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said.  Monsignor  Argenti,  of  that 
which  remains  for  us  to  treat  here.  With  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  last  month, 
I also  received  one  of  the  same  date  from  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Pre- 
fect, and  with  all  the  respect  due  rightly  to  his  dignity,  place  and  person,  but 
not  without  the  greatest  astonishment  and  regret  His  Eminence  began  by 
supposing  I was  already  informed  that  Rev.  Henry  Conwell — Parish  Priest  of 
Dungannon,  in  this  diocese — had  been  nominated  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  I had,  in  truth,  heard  talk  of  this,  some  time  ago,  but 
without  attaching  to  it  the  least  credit — persuaded  that  the  thing  was  almost 
as  impossible  as  to  believe  that  he  had  been  made  Emperor  of  China.  Never- 
theless, in  the  course  of  last  week,  Msgr.  Troy  assured  me,  with  the  greatest 
surprise  and  sorrow,  that  it  was  a certain  fact,  and  that  Conwell  had  made  it 
public.  Those  of  my  confreres  whom  I have  seen  lately,  and  many  of  the 
principal  clergy — justly  indignant  at  so  dangerous  and  revolting  an  example — 
have  begged  me  as  Archbishop  of  Conwell,  to  represent  the  truth  in  all  its 
nakedness  to  the  Sacred  Congregation,  which  had  been  so  infamously  de- 
ceived by  intrigues  and  insidious  manoeuvers  and  which  would  be  incapable 
of  choosing  for  the  Episcopate  a subject  so  ill-fitted,  if  it  had  the  least  sus- 
picion that  during  the  long  period  of  years  when  he  was  Parish  Priest,  his 
ordinary  custom  was  to  travel — to  rush  here  and  there  through  France, 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  outside  his  parish,  in  which  he  did  not  reside, 
as  he  was  obliged  to,  to  care  for  the  souls  entrusted  to  his  charge;  and  all  this 
without  having  obtained — not  even  asked  the  permission  of  his  ecclesiastical 
Superiors — at  least  to  avoid  the  shocking  scandal. 

Although  I knew  that  these  complaints  and  others  were  well  founded,  I had 
no  wish  to  address  them  directly  to  the  Sacred  Congregation;  on  the  contrary 
I would  be  content  to  recommend  M.  Conwell,  as  I had  done  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  McCann,  because  I saw  that  he  was  worthy  of  it — but  yet  I ask  you  to 
present  this  letter  when  you  find  it  is  convenient,  and  to  confine  yourself  to  it. 

The  said  letter  of  His  Eminence  remarked,  besides,  that  Conwell  had 
asked  and  obtained  from  the  Holy  See  permission  to  retain  the  sums  which  he 
had  received  for  the  future  archbishop,  during  the  late  vacancy  of  the  See, 
maintaining  that  they  came  from  matrimonial  charges  and  as  he  himself  said, 
he  had  applied  them  to  the  Church  and  other  pious  uses;  but  that,  before 
he  had  been  instructed  by  the  said  Papal  concession,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  me  about  £100  sterling  for  the  reason  indicated  and  which  would  reduce 
him  to  misery  if  I did  not  make  him  some  compensation. 

It  is  astonishing  how  an  aged  priest,  of  74  years,  could  have  the  audacity 
to  utter  so  many  falsehoods  to  the  Holy  See.  It  is  utterly  false  that  Conwell 
paid  me  about  £100,  or  that  the  little  sum  he  gave  me — less  than  half  of  that 
which  he  received — came  from  marriage  fees,  as  he  invidiously  said.  They 
came,  principally  at  least,  from  the  annual  contributions — called  Cathedrati- 
cum  or  proxies — of  the  pastors  of  the  fourteen  neighbouring  parishes.  That 
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he  has  given  the  said  money  to  the  Church  and  other  pious  works,  is  false  and 
even  ridiculous.  A vagabond  or  non-resident  Pastor,  never  does  anything 
so  miraculous,  although  bound  more  than  anybody  to  restitution.  To  cut 
short  these  scandalous  lies,  let  him  furnish  proof  of  having  made  these  pious 
largesses,  and  I promise  not  only  to  repay  them,  but  also  to  give  him  during 
my  life  the  income  of  this  Archdiocese.  However  it  is  enough  for  me  that  the 
Sacred  Congregation  has  recommended  to  me  M.  Conwell,  he  shall  never  more 
have  occasion  to  complain  of  me,  although  I am  poorer  than  he. 

I have  the  honor  to  he , Monsignor , 


P.  Curtis. 


Drogheda , 14  Feb.,  1820 . 


Keep  God  in  American  History,  is  the  rather  remarkable  title  of  a little 
work  by  H.  F.  Atwood  (Chicago,  1920).  “The  proudest  heritage  of  this 
country,”  he  writes,  “is  that  all  through  its  history  there  has  run,  like  a golden 
thread,  a deeply  religious  strain.”  The  evidence  brought  together  in  support 
of  this  thesis  begins  with  the  Mayflower  Compact  and  traces  its  way  through 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Marshall,  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  ends  with  a tribute  to  that  “great  patriot. 
Archbishop  Ireland.”  The  lesson  taught  us  is  not  beside  the  mark:  we  must 
have  faith  that  America  has  neither  abandoned  God  nor  been  abandoned  by 
God.  The  same  Divine  Providence  that  watched  over  the  founders  of  this 
Republic,  that  guided  them  in  the  framing  of  our  Constitution,  is  still  with  us 
to  guide  and  strengthen  us  (pp.  24-25). 

In  the  Report  of  the  General  Committee  on  Catholic  Affairs  and  Interests , 
presented  to  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  America,  assembled  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  September  24-25,  1919,  \t  was 
suggested  that  five  Departments  be  created:  Education,  Catholic  Press  and 
Literature,  Social  Service,  Catholic  Societies  and  Lay  Activities,  and  Missions. 
The  Department  of  Missions,  Home  and  Foreign,  was  to  be  created,  as  the 
Committee  stated,  because  “the  time  has  come  when  the  Church  of  America 
has  a special  duty  to  become  much  more  of  a missionary  Church,  at  home  and 
abroad”  (p.  27).  Among  the  articles  offered  as  a basis  for  this  Department 
was  the  following:  “We  believe  that  the  full  direction  of  all  Catholic  foreign 
missionary  activities  in  the  world  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  See,  through 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda;  with  an  International  Advisory  Board 
on  distribution,  study  and  reports,  to  Rome”  (p.  31).  The  Committee  proposed 
that  all  foreign  mission  funds  gathered  in  the  United  States  should  be  directed 
and  controlled  by  a Board  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  proposal  was  given 
a voice  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  dated  September  26,  1919  (pp.  16-17),  and  the 
Hierarchy  set  forth  its  readiness  to  begin  active  work  in  foreign  fields.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  this  proposal  would  arouse  misgivings  in  certain  quarters, 
particularly  among  those  who  have  been  directing  the  work  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  which  has  its  General  Council  at  Lyons,  France. 
This  Society — a distinct  organization  from  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propa- 
ganda Fide  (created  in  1622) — was  begun  at  Lyons  in  1822.  In  1815,  Bishop 
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Du  Bourg,  of  New  Orleans,  was  in  France  collecting  alms  for  his  vast  diocese, 
and  seven  years  later,  a Society  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  all  poor  missions  was 
begun.  The  plan  was  approved  by  Pius  VII  in  1823,  and  in  1840,  Gregory  XVI 
placed  the  new  organization  among  the  Universal  Catholic  institutions.  The 
American  Church  was  in  large  measure  aided  by  the  Lyons  Society,  and  at  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (1884),  Cardinal  Gibbons  stated  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Society:  “If  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  planted  in  the  virgin  soil 
of  America  has  struck  deep  roots  and  grown  into  a gigantic  tree,  with  branches 
stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  it 
is  mainly  due  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  your  admirable  Society  that  we  are 
indebted  for  this  blessing.*’  Monsignor  Freri,  of  New  York  City,  published  in 
1902,  a history  of  the  work  accomplished  up  to  that  date  in  his  brochure:  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  the  Catholic  Missions  (Balto.,  1902). 
A history  of  the  Society  will  also  be  found  in  the  United  States  Catholic  Miscel- 
lany for  1839,  and  Bishop  England  has  described  its  work  in  his  History 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  the  United  States  (Works,  Messmer  Edition,  vol. 
iv,  pp.  256-297,  Cleveland,  1908).  The  Annates  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi, 
published  each  year  since  1822,  are  among  the  most  valuable  source  materials 
we  possess  for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  country  being  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  Berichte  of  the  Leopoldine  Association  of  Vienna.  Very  few  com- 
plete sets  of  these  two  publications  exist  in  the  United  States.  An  almost  com- 
plete set  is  in  the  library  of  the  Sulpician  Seminary,  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  The  English  Annals  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
were  first  published  in  Dublin  in  1840.  Later  an  English  edition  was  begun  in 
Baltimore.  The  last  available  statistics  (1910)  show  that  the  Society  had  ex- 
pended, from  1822  to  1910,  almost  eighty  million  dollars. 


A special  number  of  the  Woodstock  Letters  in  commemoration  of  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  College  at  Woodstock  (1866-1919)  has  recently  been  published. 
It  is  probably  the  first  number  of  this  periodical  allowed  to  reach  the  public. 


The  Editor  of  The  Catholic  Mind  has  placed  all  students  of  history  under 
obligation  by  reprinting  (Vol.  xviii,  No.  8,  April  22,  1920),  Professor  Dwight’s 
article:  The  French  Clergy's  Gift  to  America.  The  burden  assumed  by  the  clergy 
in  meeting  the  enormous  debt  incurred  by  France  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  amounted  to  six  million  dollars. 


A new  periodical  The  Inter-University  Magazine:  A Journal  for  Catholic 
Students,  has  just  appeared.  The  editor  is  R.  H.  Has  tall,  M.A.,  Christ’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  England.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Miss  T.  Taylor,  41 
Windle  Street,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancs.  (Three  shillings,  sixpence).  The  editors 
have  started  out  bravely  to  make  known  to  the  Catholic  students  of  some  twenty 
universities  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  everything  of  interest  in  the 
higher  intellectual  world.  There  is  to  be  no  haggling  about  Anglicanism, 
History  of  Dogma,  or  Philosophy,  no  sham  patriotism,  no  purely  local  notes, 
such  as  those  which  tell  us  that  Miss  A.  B.  rendered  the  0 Salutaris  with  poignant 
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charm,  but  up-to-date,  practical,  alive  questions,  like  Acton,  Mazzini,  Private 
Property,  Peter  Finlay,  S.J.,  and  Dr.  John  Ryan,  the  American.  There  you  are. 
Plenty  of  thin  ice  for  the  poor  editors  to  skate  on.  “However,”  as  we  are  blithely 
told,  “provided  we  don’t  fall  in  or  down,  it  might  be  better  than  to  stand  shiver- 
ing on  the  bank;  and  it’s  far  better  than  sitting  dyspeptically  in  our  studies.” 
This  Magazine  will  be  well  worth  watching — having — the  most  sporting  Catholic 
venture  of  modem  times.  Prosit!  A shower  of  shillings! 


During  the  past  academic  year  the  American  Church  History  Seminar, 
under  Dr.  Guilday’s  direction,  has  been  devoting  itself  to  special  studies  in  view 
of  presenting  the  same  within  the  next  few  years  as  finished  dissertations  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  following  students  have  qualified  for 
advanced  work: 

Rev.  Patrick  William  Browne,  Newfoundland,  a former  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  and  an  alumnus  of  the  Propaganda,  Rome, 
and  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  is  preparing  the  publication  of 
Dilhbt  L'fitat  de  I'Gglise.  This  va  uable  source  he  has  transcribed  from  the 
Baltimore  copy  and  he  will  add  a translation  of  the  same,  together  with  an  intro- 
duction and  commentary. 

Rev.  John  Hugh  O’Donnell,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Litt.  B.  (Notre  Dame  University),  has  already  well  advanced  his  Historiography 
of  Hispanic  America  (1492-1821). 

Rev.  Kerndt  Michael  Healey,  of  the  same  Congregation,  Litt.  B.  (Notre 
Dame  University),  has  undertaken  the  topic:  Conciliar  Legislation  in  the  United 
States  (1791-1884). 

Rev.  John  Francis  Leary,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  is  specializing 
on  the  subject:  Catholics  in  the  American  Revolution  (1775-1783). 

Rev.  John  Clement  Rager,  of  the  Diocese  of  Indianapolis,  has  begun 
the  translation  of  the  Leopoldine  Association  Reports . Through  the  kindness 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Resek,  this  valuable  series  of  letters  from  American  prelates 
(1829-1860),  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Seminar  for  this  purpose. 

Rev.  Edward  John  Hickey,  of  the  Diocese  of  Detroit,  has  gathered 
considerable  material  for  his  doctoral  dissertation:  English  Catholic  Refugee 
Movements  to  America  (1559-1634). 

These  volumes,  when  published,  will  form  the  first  fruits  of  the  American 
Church  History  Seminar.  

Students  in  American  history  will  rejoice  in  the  news*that*[Dilhet’s  L'Etat 
de  l*£glise  catholique  ou  du  Diocese  des  £tats-Unis  de  VAmbique  Septentrionale 
is  being  prepared  for  publication.  The  manuscript  is  the  possession  of  the 
Sulpidan  Fathers,  of  Baltimore.  It  is  bound  in  red  leather,  octavo  in  size,  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages  of  closely  written  material.  The 
writing  is  fair,  but  here  and  there  the  ink  has  begun  to  fade  and  the  paper  to  mold. 
The  author  of  this  earliest  American  Church  History  (cf.  Bertrand,  Biblu 
othbque  Stdpicienne  ou  Histoire  Littbaire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Saint-Sulpice,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  35-37,  Paris,  1900),  Jean  Dilhet,  was  born  at  Toulouse  on  November  18, 
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1753.  He  entered  the  Grand  S6minaire  of  Toulouse  in  1774,  and  after  having 
finished  the  prescribed  course  of  studies,  he  was  ordained  and  sent  to  Bourges, 
where  he  remained  from  1778  to  1787.  The  following  two  years  were  spent  at 
Avignon  as  superior  of  the  philosophical  department  in  the  Seminary  of  that 
city.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  1797,  he  left  for  the  United  States,  arriving 
here  on  January  13,  1798.  His  first  mission  was  that  of  Rivi&re-aux-Raisin,  in 
the  Detroit  Mission.  Mr.  J.  A.  Girardin  in  his  sketch  of  the  Life  and  Times 
of  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  (. Michigan  Pioneer  Collections , vol.  I,  pp.  481-495),  has 
given  us  a glimpse  of  Father  Dilhet’s  arduous  labours  in  Michigan.  His  stay 
was  not  a long  one,  and  in  1805,  he  was  recalled  to  France.  On  reaching  Balti- 
more, he  cooperated  with  Father  Nagot  in  founding  the  Petit  S6minaire  at 
Pigeon  Hill,  which  later  was  transferred  to  Emmitsburg  and  is  at  present  the 
renowned  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College.  Father  Dilhet  arrived  at  Paris  in  1807, 
and  was  then  sent  to  Limoges.  In  1810,  he  was  given  the  task  of  reestablishing 
the  Seminary  at  Puy,  and  it  was  there  he  died  on  October  31,  1811.  He 
was  well  versed  in  the  Indian  tongues  of  the  territory  wherein  he  labored  as  a 
missionary,  and  gained  considerable  fame  while  in  America  for  his  eloquence. 
His  State  of  the  Catholic  Church , or  of  the  Diocese  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  contains  the  principal  historical  facts 
and  personages  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States;  and  the  second  is  a 
geographical  description  of  the  country  as  he  knew  it  both  by  observation  and 
by  study.  It  is  not  divided  into  chapters,  but  the  captions  found  on  almost 
every  page  assist  the  reader  in  following  the  story  as  Dilhet  has  written  it.  It 
begins  with  a chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America  and 
on  the  state  of  the  Catholic  missions  there  before  American  Independence.  A 
second  chapter  tells  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore 
and  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Carroll.  A third  chapter  describes  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore.  Then  follow  in  order:  the  Diocesan 
Synod  of  Baltimore  (1791);  the  State  of  the  Church  in  Maryland,  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  the  City  of  Washington,  Bladensburg,  Whitemarsh,  St.  Mary’s 
County,  Charles  County,  Prince  George  County,  Montgomery  County, 
Frederick  County,  Washington  County.  Then  follows  a Catalogue  of  the 
Catholic  Priests  in  the  United  States.  The  state  of  the  Church  in  Pennsylvania 
is  well  described,  and  other  chapters  are  given  on  the  Church  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  A chapter  on 
Bardstown  follows,  and  it  is  in  this  particular  part  of  his  “History”  that  we 
learn  the  details  of  his  own  labours  in  the  Mission  of  Michigan.  The  little 
book  is  apparently  complete.  It  closes  with  the  following  paragraph: 

Nous  Urminerons  cet  ouvrage  que  nous  ne  pouvons  appeller  une  histoire 
ni  un  essais  historique  de  la  Religion  Catholique  des  £tats  Unis,  mais  qui 
donnera  un  6tat  de  la  Religion  Catholique  dans  les  fitat-Unis  propre  & nous 
faire  b£nir  la  providence  de  Dieu  dans  les  graces  sans  nombre  qu’U  a vers6  dans 
ce  pays  depuis  un  certain  nombre  d'annees  et  & faire  n&itre  de  plus  grandes 
esp  Frances  pour  un  prochain  avenir  pour  la  propagation  de  la  vraie  foi  et  & 
l’extension  de  la  veritable  eglise  qui  est  le  Royaume  de  J.  C.  sur  la  terre. 

Father  Dilhet’s  Rtat  d'Eglise  is  not  a source  of  the  highest  historical  im- 
portance, but  it  has  all  the  unique  value  of  a contemporary  document. 
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“CATHOLIC  TRUTH  AND  HISTORICAL  TRUTH” 

The  above  title  is  taken  from  an  article  which  a well-known 
historical  critic,  Mr.  C.  C.  Coulton,  contributed  to  the  Con- 
temporary Review  a few  years  ago.  As  might  be  surmised  from 
the  implied  contrast  between  “Catholic  Truth”  and  “Historical 
Truth,”  the  paper  in  question  was  a trenchant  attack  on  various 
Catholic  historians  and  apologists  who  were  roundly  accused  of 
defending  “Catholic  Truth,”  i.e.  the  truth  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
at  the  expense  of  “Historical  Truth,”  or  the  truth  of  history.  We 
have  borrowed  Mr.  Coulton ’s  title.  But  it  is  no  part  of  our  pur- 
pose to  attempt  anything  like  a direct  answer  to  his  charges. 
For,  indeed,  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place  such  an  answer 
must  needs  be  useless  and  impracticable.  And,  what  is  more,  it 
would  scarcely  be  fair  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  It  would 
be  doing  a sorry  service  to  the  accused  Catholic  writers  to  traverse 
accusations  of  which  our  readers,  in  all  probability,  have  never 
heard.  We  should  run  the  risk  of  being  unfair  to  their  assailant 
if  the  grounds  of  his  accusation  were  not  stated  in  full.  And  to  do 
this,  or  anything  like  it,  would  be  very  hard  on  our  readers.  But 
apart  from  the  particular  case  of  these  Catholic  historians  and 
apologists  and  their  Protestant  critic,  this  literary  episode  raises  a 
broad  question  of  more  general  interest,  a question  which  may 
well  seem  to  have  a special  claim  on  the  attention  of  readers  of 
the  Catholic  Historical  Review.  This  is  clearly  the  case, 
for  readers  of  a review  which  claims  to  be  at  once  “Catholic” 
and  “Historical”  cannot  well  be  indifferent  to  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  a sharp  distinction,  if  not  a necessary  rivalry  or 
antagonism,  between  Catholic  Truth  and  Historical  Truth;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  Catholic  writers,  even  when  they  profess  to  be 
writing  history,  are  more  solicitous  to  glorify  their  faith  than  to 
tell  the  facts,  as  they  really  happened,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  so 
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are  content  to  sacrifice  historical  truth  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  Catholic  doctrine.  At  first  sight  some  may  be  disposed  to 
dismiss  the  charge  as  an  invidious  invention  of  Protestant 
prejudice.  For  are  we  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  falsi- 
fication of  history  has  really  been  a more  common  practice  in 
the  other  camp?  Did  not  Joseph  de  Maistre  have  good  warrant 
for  his  complaint  that  history  for  the  past  three  centuries  has 
been  a conspiracy  against  the  truth?  Has  not  Cardinal  Newman 
exposed  the  falsity  of  Protestant  literary  and  historical  tradition? 
And  are  not  later  Catholic  critics  still  engaged  in  refuting  these 
false  statements  and  setting  right  the  blunders  of  Protestant 
historians? 

Yet,  strange  and  startling  as  this  charge  may  seem,  we  can 
scarcely  afford  to  dismiss  it  in  this  summary  fashion.  And  it 
may  well  be  that  we  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  examine  it  more 
closely,  that,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  strained  and  overstated 
in  the  hands  of  hostile  critics,  there  is,  withal,  some  real  ground 
for  misgiving  lest  an  indiscreet  zeal  for  the  interests  of  doctrinal 
orthodoxy  should  tend  to  impair  the  impartiality  of  our  historians. 
Indeed  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is.  And  while  we  can  confidently  claim  that  an  enlightened 
zeal  for  Catholic  orthodoxy  can  be  happily  harmonized  with 
judical  impartiality  and  a scrupulous  accuracy  in  the  statement  of 
historical  facts,  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find  that,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  all  Catholic  historians  fulfil  these  requirements,  or  that 
Protestants  and  Rationalists  or  other  outsiders  have  been  allowed 
to  have  a monopoly  in  blunders,  either  in  the  perversion  of  facts,  or 
in  the  partisan  presentment  of  history.  Nay,  curiously  enough, 
this  fond  vision  is  not  only  something  too  good  to  be  looked  for 
in  this  imperfect  world,  but  it  is  scarcely  compatible  with  Catholic 
orthodoxy.  For  it  would  seem  to  involve  a sort  of  literary  Luther- 
anism, in  which  historians  would  be,  so  to  say,  justified  by  their 
faith.  According  to  Catholic  teaching,  on  the  contrary,  ortho- 
doxy in  doctrine  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  freedom  from 
moral  lapses.  And  while  Catholic  historians  are  as  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken as  their  Protestant  brethren,  they  can  claim  no  exemption 
from  the  imperfections  that  give  rise  to  faults  of  injustice  or 
unfairness.  Our  historical  literature  happily  contains  many  works 
which  we  may  justly  regard  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  But, 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  has  some  pages  which  have  been  deservedly 
censured  by  the  best  Catholic  critics. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  other  sources  of  error  common 
to  all  alike,  such  as  defective  or  misleading  evidence,  spurious 
documents,  corrupt  popular  traditions.  But  the  point  is  that, 
apart  from  all  this.  Catholic  ecclesiastical  historians  are  in  some 
danger  of  being  biased  in  their  judgment  and  dealing  less  than 
the  even-handed  justice  demanded  of  true  historians.  In  a 
word,  it  is  suggested  that  Catholic  chroniclers,  biographers  and 
writers  of  church  history,  as  a result  of  their  zeal  for  the  Faith 
and  their  loyalty  to  Holy  Church,  have  presented  a picture  of  the 
past  which  shows  more  favor  to  Saints  and  Popes  and  Bishops, 
and  bears  more  hardly  on  hostile  kings,  and  schismatics  and 
heretics,  than  is  warranted  by  evidence  weighed  in  the  unbiased 
balance  of  rigid  impartiality.  And,  as  we  have  said,  we  cannot 
afford  to  dismiss  this  as  a groundless  and  gratuitous  invitation 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  likely  enough,  indeed,  that  like  other  charges, 
it  is  exaggerated  in  the  incisive  indictments  of  hostile  critics. 
But,  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument,  it  may  be  well  to  leave  this 
aside  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  more  measured  and  authorit- 
ative censure  of  Catholic  scholars,  in  whose  case  there  is  no  room 
for  suspicion  that  the  charge  may  owe  its  origin  to  Protestant 
prejudice.  And  for  this  purpose  it  may  be  enough  to  cite  two 
noteworthy  examples,  to  wit,  Melchior  Cano’s  grave  words  on 
the  defects  of  our  earlier  historical  literature  in  point  of  accuracy 
and  impartiality,  and  Cardinal  Newman’s  significant  account 
of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  Catholic  historians  by  the 
jealousy  of  orthodox  opinion  and  the  stress  of  religious  contro- 
versy. 

When  the  great  Dominican  theologian,  in  his  classic  work, 
De  Loris  Theologiris , comes  to  speak  of  the  use  of  human  history 
in  theology,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  describe  the  char- 
acteristics of  that  true  and  trustworthy  history  which  can  stand 
the  theologian  in  good  stead.  And  it  is  no  less  natural  that  he 
should  cite  some  examples  in  illustration.  This  is,  indeed,  just 
what  he  does.  But  the  reader  may  be  somewhat  startled  to  find 
that  this  Catholic  divine  is,  however,  reluctantly  compelled  to 
give  the  palm  to  pagan  historians,  and  is  fain  to  lament  that 
Christian  writers  have  not  told  the  history  of  the  saints  with  that 
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fidelity  and  rigid  regard  for  truth  with  which  Diogenes  Laertius 
has  written  the  lives  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  Suetonius 
has  painted  an  impartial  picture  of  the  Roman  Caesars,  with  all 
the  lights  and  all  the  shadows. 

In  hisce  vero  auctoribus  tametsi  pietatem  absolutaque  virtutis 
officia  spectare  non  licet,  licet  tamen  probitatem  quamdam  bonitatemque 
naturae.  Quidam  enim  eorum  aut  veritatis  amore  inducti,  aut  ingenui 
pudoris  verecundia  usque  adeo  a mendacio  abhomienint,  ut  jam  pu- 
dendum fortasse  sit,  historicos  gentium  quosdam  veraciores  fuisse 
quam  nostros.  Dolenter  hoc  dico  potius.  quam  contumeliose,  multo 
a Laertio  severius  vitas  Philosophorum  scriptas,  quam  a Christian  is 
vitas  sanctorum,  longeque  incorruptius  et  integrius  Suetonium  res 
Caesarum  exposuisse,  quam  exposuerint  catholici  non  res  dico  impe- 
ratorum,  sed  martyrum,  virginum,  et  confessorum.  Die  enim  in  probis, 
aut  Philosophis,  aut  principibus,  nec  vitia,  nec  suspiciones  vitiorum 
tacent,  in  improbis  vero  etiam  colores  virtutum  produnt.  Nostri  autem 
plerique  vel  affectibus  inserviunt,  vel  de  industria  quoque  ita  multa 
confmgunt,  ut  eorum  me  nimirum  non  solum  pudeat,  sed  etiam 
taedeat.  Hos  enim  intelligo  ecclesiae  Christi  cum  nihil  utilitatis  attu- 
lisse,  turn  incommodationis  plurimum.  Nominibus  parco,  quoniam 
huius  loci  iudicium  morum  etiam  est,  et  non  eruditionis  tantum:  in  qua 
liberior  potest  esse  censura.  Nam  quae  morum  est,  haec  debet  profecto 
esse  et  in  vivos  cautior  et  in  mortuos  reverentior.  Certum  est  autem 
qui  ficte  et  fallaciter  historiam  ecclesiasticam  scribunt,  eos  viros  bonos 
atque  synceros  esse  non  posse,  totamque  eorum  narrationem  inventam 
esse  aut  ad  quaestum  aut  ad  errorem,  quorum  alterum  foedum  est, 
alterum  pemiciosum.  Iustissima  est  Ludovici  querella  de  historiis 
quibusdam  in  ecclesia  confictis.  Prudenter  ille  sane  ac  graviter  eos 
arguit,  qui  pietatis  loco  duxerint  mendacia  pro  religione  fingere.  Id 
quod  et  maxime  periculosum  est  et  minime  necessarium.  Mendaci 
quippe  homini  ne  verum  quidem  credere  solemus.1 

Will  it  be  said  that  Cano  is  somewhat  too  severe  in  his  censure, 
or  that  he  gives  no  evidence  to  support  these  startling  statements? 
So  far  as  the  lives  and  the  legends  of  the  saints  are  concerned, 
the  answer  is  writ  large  in  the  herculean  labors  of  the  Bollandists, 
and  some  practical  proofs  on  a smaller  scale,  and  more  accessible 
to  all,  may  be  seen  in  the  revised  lessons  of  the  Roman  Breviary. 

It  is  true  no  doubt  that  Cano’s  censure  can  only  affect  the 
historians  and  ecclesiastical  biographers  of  an  earlier  generation. 
And  it  may  be  hoped  that  considerable  improvement  has  been 

1 De  Loeia  Theologicia , lib  xi.,  cap.  vi.,  pp.  373-374,  Edition  of  Salamanca,  1613. 
(Bouquillon  Library,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
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made  in  these  matters  after  the  admirable  work  done  since  his 
time  by  such  true  scholars  as  the  Bollandists  and  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur,  who  were  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  their  candor 
and  impartiality  than  they  were  for  their  patient  industry  and 
their  scholarly  accuracy  of  statement.  But  apart  from  the 
fact  that  this  improvement  is  largely  confined  to  special  fields  of 
studies,  its  beneficent  influence  on  our  Church  history  as  a 
whole  is  checked  by  the  unfortunate  effects  of  post-Reformation 
controversy. 

On  this  point  it  will  be  enough  to  cite  the  remarkable  admission 
made  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  the  course  of  his  interesting  cor- 
respondence with  Father  Coleridge  on  the  subjects  which  might 
be  treated  with  advantage  in  the  pages  of  his  new  magazine 
The  Month. 

“Nothing,”  writes  Newman,  “would  be  better  than  an  his- 
torical review,  but  who  would  bear  it?  Unless  one  doctored  all 
one’s  facts,  one  should  be  thought  a bad  Catholic. 

“The  truth  is  there  is  a keen  conflict  going  on  just  now  between 
two  parties,  one  in  the  Church,  and  one  out  of  it — and  at  such 
seasons  extreme  views  alone  are  in  favor,  and  a man  who  is  not 
extreme  is  thought  treacherous. 

“I  sometimes  think  of  King  Lear’s  daughters,  and  consider 
that  they,  after  all,  may  be  the  truest  who  are  in  speech  more 
measured.”  Letter  of  July  24,  1864.  (v.  The  Month,  January, 
1903,  p.  4). 

This  letter  brings  out  very  forcibly  the  peculiar  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  present  problem.  In  purely  secular  history,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  a far  more  simple  matter.  A writer  who  is 
dealing  with  some  historical  struggle  in  which  national  or  party 
issues  are  involved  is  naturally  prone  to  favor  his  own  people, 
or  his  own  party,  at  the  expense  of  their  opponents.  But  a simple 
sense  of  his  duty  as  an  historian  will  make  him  seek  to  be  scrupu- 
lously fair  to  the  other  side,  and  keep  on  his  guard  against  his  own 
prepossessions  and  prejudices.  He  knows  that  the  truth  of 
history  is  something  of  far  greater  moment  than  the  pride  of 
country  or  the  interests  of  a political  party.  “Amicus  Plato, 
sed  magis  arnica  veritas.”  Or  he  may  say  to  his  country,  as  the 
Royalist  poet  said  to  his  mistress : 
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I could  not  love  thee.  Dear,  so  much; 

Loved  I not  Honor  more. 

Thus  the  patriotic  American,  or  English,  or  French  historian 
may  be  tempted  to  give  the  palm  to  his  own  country.  But  he  is 
restrained  by  the  luminous  evidence  of  truth.  And  when  he 
follows  this  guiding  light,  he  is  sure  of  being  rewarded  by  the 
approval  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  own  people. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  question  here  at  issue  is  by  no  means 
so  simple.  For  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  mere  natural  facts  of 
human  history  are  something  of  far  higher  moment  than  the  super- 
natural truths  of  Catholic  doctrine.  And  writers  whose  chief 
solicitude  is  to  safeguard  and  illustrate  the  truth  of  that  doctrine 
are  scarcely  in  the  same  case  as  those  who  would  shrink  from 
setting  forth  the  facts  of  history;  from  shame,  or  fear,  or  personal 
interest,  or  any  other  unworthy  motive.  Hence  it  comes,  as  we 
see  from  Newman’s  remarkable  admission,  that  some  serious  and 
religious-minded  men  would  fain  have  us  “doctor”  the  crude 
facts  of  human  history,  and  they  would  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
orthodoxy  of  those  Catholic  historians  who  venture  to  depreciate 
this  dubious  process. 

This  “doctoring,”  it  may  be  remarked,  need  not  be  taken  to 
imply  any  direct  and  deliberate  falsification  of  the  evidence,  still 
less  any  impudent  assertion  of  the  thing  that  is  not.  For  the 
most  part,  we  suppose,  it  has  reference  to  a too  decorous  reticence 
on  the  subject  of  scandals  in  ecclesiastical  history.  From  what 
has  been  said  so  far,  and  more  especially  from  our  appeal  to  the 
weighty  words  of  Melchior  Cano  and  Cardinal  Newman,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  sympathise  with  this 
policy  of  suppression.  For  our  own  part  we  should  prefer  to  see  a 
school  of  Catholic  ecclesiastical  historians  who  could  challenge 
comparison  with  Suetonius  and  Diogenes  Laertius  in  point  of 
strict  justice  and  impartiality,  who  frankly  recognize  the  wrong 
done  by  great  churchmen  and  the  good  done  by  heretics  and 
persecutors.  But  this  preference  need  not  prevent  us  from 
endeavoring  to  do  justice  to  historians  of  another  stamp.  Nay, 
this  very  principle  of  judicial  impartiality  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Spanish  Dominican  has  its  application  here,  as 
well  as  in  our  treatment  of  popes  and  emperors,  or  saints  and 
heretics.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  who  are  hasty  in  their 
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censure  of  idealised  history  or  the  policy  of  suppression  do  not 
always  bear  this  in  mind.  For,  after  all,  it  is  possible  to  go  too  far 
in  this  direction. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  go  too  far  in  our  censure  of  everything 
that  savours  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  And  we  may  well  think 
that  it  is  as  wrong  to  deceive  others  by  the  “suppressio  veri” 
as  by  the  “suggestio  falsi,”  and,  indeed,  the  one  very  naturally 
issues  in  the  other.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  suppression 
or  withholding  of  facts  is  not  necessarily  tantamount  to  decep- 
tion. And  sometimes  this  course  may  be  necessary  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  or  charity,  or  reverence  for  those  in 
authority,  but  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  historical  truth. 
This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  a practice  observed  in  English 
criminal  trials,  to  wit,  the  suppression  of  previous  convictions. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  our  courts  of  justice  know  that 
when  a prisoner  has  been  tried  and  convicted  of  theft,  for  example, 
it  often  happens  that,  after  all  the  witnesses  have  been  duly 
examined,  and  counsel  on  both  sides  have  said  their  say,  and  the 
judge  has  summed  up,  and  the  jury  have  deliberated  and  given 
their  verdict,  a prison  warder  goes  into  the  witness-box  and 
produces  a damning  record  showing  that  the  prisoner  has  many 
times  been  convicted  of  the  same  offence.  A simple  visitor  might 
suppose  that  all  this  had  only  been  discovered  at  the  last  moment. 
But  of  course  the  facts  have  been  known  to  the  authorities  all 
along;  but,  by  a wise  rule  of  the  courts,  they  have  been  purposely 
suppressed,  or  withheld  from  the  jury  during  the  trial,  in  the  best 
interests  of  truth  and  justice.  For  it  is  recognized  that  although 
these  facts  are  true  and  are  clearly  established,  their  disclosure  at 
any  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings  might  create  a prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury  and  lead  them  to  draw  a conclusion  in  no  wise 
warranted  by  the  evidence.  The  fact  that  the  man  has  often 
committed  the  crime  before  does  not  really  prove  that  he  is  guilty 
now,  and  in  spite  of  the  previous  convictions  he  may  really  be 
innocent.  And  yet  the  disclosure  of  true  facts  may  have  a 
misleading  effect,  and,  however  illogically,  issue  in  a false  con- 
clusion and  a miscarriage  of  justice. 

The  application  of  this  example  to  the  case  of  historical  sup- 
pression is  sufficiently  obvious.  For  the  judge  who  suppresses 
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the  evidence  of  the  previous  convictions  does  not  mean  to  dispute 
the  true  facts.  He  is  only  seeking  to  preclude  the  false  conclusions 
which  may  too  probably  follow  from  their  inopportune  disclosure. 
And  so,  in  much  the  same  way,  the  historian  may  feel  that  he,  too, 
is  sometimes  warranted  in  omitting  to  mention  facts  which,  how- 
ever true  in  themselves,  are  only  too  likely  to  lead  his  readers  to 
draw  false  conclusions.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  this  as  a mistaken,  if  not  a perilous  policy. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  well  to  recognize  its  true  purpose  and 
mining  And  though,  as  will  presently  appear,  it  should  have 
no  place  in  historical  research,  properly  so  called,  it  may  be  well 
to  add  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  even  necessary,  in 
certain  forms  of  historical,  or  quasi-historical  literature. 

Thus,  for  example,  however  wrong  it  may  be  to  give  one  side 
alone  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  presenting  a whole  history,  an 
avowed  selection  for  some  special  purpose,  is  clearly  allowable. 
The  lives  of  the  saints,  to  take  an  obvious  instance  in  illustra- 
tion, do  not  purport  to  be  a history  of  mankind  as  a whole.  And 
the  hagiographer  cannot  be  said  to  suppress  the  evil  deeds  of 
sinners.  In  this  way,  indeed,  panegyric  and  idealized  history 
may  be  allowed  their  legitimate  place  in  our  religious  literature. 
All  must  condemn  a national  history  which  gives  every  victory 
its  appropriate  place,  while  the  defeats  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
But  who  would  blame  a book  of  heroic  deeds,  or  a chronicle  of 
national  victories,  compiled  for  the  encouragement  and  in- 
spiration of  British  and  American  boyhood?  So,  in  like  manner, 
the  most  resolute  advocate  of  historical  candor  would  surely 
exclude  grave  ecclesiastical  scandals  from  books  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  children. 

Even  apart  from  such  special  cases,  some  measure  of  selection, 
and  consequent  suppression  of  facts,  is  made  necessary  by  the 
size  and  relative  proportions  of  historical  writings.  In  the 
spacious  pages  of  Baronius,  there  is  room  for  a detailed  account 
of  the  principal  figures  in  the  story  and  some  estimate  of  their 
personal  character.  But  this  would  be  out  of  place  in  a smaller 
work,  which  can  only  give  the  leading  events  in  history.  To 
introduce  such  matters  as  the  private  vices  of  rulers  or  other 
public  men  into  a little  sketch  of  this  kind  would  give  them  a 
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wholly  disproportionate  importance.  And  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  false  proportions  may  really  involve  a misrepresen- 
tation as  grave  as  any  positive  statement.  This  point  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  art  of  the  caricaturist,  which  generally  consists 
in  a grotesque  or  satirical  exaggeration  of  some  leading  feature  or 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  victim.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
the  little  cartoons  in  the  newspapers,  which  are  necessarily  much 
less  than  life-size,  it  is  only  in  their  want  of  due  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  drawing  that  the  grotesque  features  are  false  and 
exaggerated.  In  like  manner,  the  historical  artist  who  does 
not  observe  the  proportions  of  his  drawing,  and  the  scale  of 
color,  may  effectively  convey  a calumny  when  he  fancies  that  he 
is  only  making  a frank  and  faithful  statement  of  established  facts. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  of  relative  proportions  is 
the  difference  in  genre , or  nature,  of  the  subjects  treated  in  histori- 
cal writings.  One  writer,  for  example,  may  set  himself  to  record 
the  history  of  a national  literature,  and  he  will  very  rightly  leave 
on  the  one  side  all  the  extraneous  matter  that  is  irrevelant  for  his 
purpose.  Nay,  even,  within  what  is  in  some  respects  his  own 
province,  he  must  be  content  to  pass  by  a mass  of  material  that 
can  scarcely  claim  to  be  counted  as  literature,  the  biblia  a-biblia 
as  Lamb  calls  them,  or  “books  that  are  not  books.”  While  if  he  is 
wise,  in  dealing  with  the  makers  and  masters  of  the  national  liter- 
ature, he  will  give  most  of  his  care  and  attention  to  the  study  of 
their  art  and  their  writings,  in  a word,  to  their  true  life  work,  and 
will  not  waste  his  time  on  their  irrelevant  activities  in  alien  fields, 
still  less  on  the  possible  follies  and  frailties  of  their  private  life. 
For  the  student  of  literature,  or  of  literary  history,  is  not  con- 
cerned to  know  of  the  vices  of  poets;  but  should  seek  rather  such 
knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  their 
glorious  poetry. 

And  may  not  much  the  same  be  said  of  religious  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal history?  If  the  real  life  of  a poet,  the  only  part  of  it  that 
counts  for  much  with  real  students  of  literature,  is  reckoned  by 
the  days  and  hours  that  he  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his  art, 
so  in  like  manner,  those  who  would  understand  and  appreciate 
the  true  nature  of  Church  history  will  give  their  best  attention 
to  the  wondrous  works  and  the  bright  example  of  the  saints,  to 
the  faithful  and  laborious  lives  of  zealous  popes  and  bishops. 
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and  the  legislative  work  of  councils,  and  the  ordered  hosts  of 
religious  men  and  women,  and  the  glories  of  sacred  art,  and 
learning,  and  literature.  For  it  is  here,  and  not  in  the  scandals 
and  abuses,  or  in  the  unworthy  lives  of  those  unhappy  pastors 
who  were  faithless  and  false  to  their  high  calling,  that  we  can 
best  read  the  real  life  story  of  the  Church  of  God. 

This  aspect  of  the  subject  may  be  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  whose  minds  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  question 
of  the  scandals  and  abuses.  And  it  may  serve  to  show  that  our 
idealistic  Church  historians  are  not  altogether  without  some 
justification. 

As  we  have  already  suggested,  there  is  a legitimate  place  for 
panegyric  in  our  literature,  though  its  scope  is  other  than  that  of 
the  historian.  The  latter,  to  be  sure,  must  give  us  a faithful 
picture,  with  all  the  lights  and  all  the  shadows.  But  the  preacher, 
with  a more  pleasing  task  on  hand,  may  take  up  his  parable,  and 
give  us  glowing  panegyrics  of  the  saints,  or  sing  the  praises  and 
glories  of  the  Holy  City  of  God.  Lucian,  in  his  delightful  dis- 
sertation on  the  question,  “How  History  ought  to  be  Written,” 
complained  that  some  would-be  historians  of  his  day  were  mis- 
taking their  office  and  were  putting  forth  panegyrics  in  the  place 
of  histories.  If  we  are  suffering  from  any  analogous  confusion  of 
diverse  forms  of  literature,  just  now,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say 
that  it  is  not  so  much  history  and  panegyric  as  historical  and 
apologetical  writings,  properly  so  called,  that  are  too  often  apt 
to  be  confounded  with  one  another. 

This  unfortunate  confusion  of  historical  with  apologetical,  or 
controversial  writings  is,  to  some  extent,  inevitable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. For  though  it  is  true  that  these  two  forms  of 
jiterature  are  perfectly  distinct  one  from  another,  and  the  dividing 
line  is  clearly  marked,  in  point  of  fact,  historians  and  contro- 
versians  have  a good  deal  of  ground  in  common.  From  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  if  not  from  a considerably  earlier  date,  religi- 
ous controversy,  to  a great  extent  at  any  rate,  turned  on  disputed 
questions  of  historical  fact.  And  the  history  of  the  chief  European 
nations  is  hopelessly  involved  in  thorny  questions  of  theological 
controversy.  Hence  the  historian,  however  little  it  may  be  to 
his  liking,  is  compelled  to  be  something  of  a theologian,  and  the 
religious  apologist,  in  his  turn,  is  constrained  to  turn  historian. 
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Something  of  the  same  kind,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  happened  in 
other  fields,  for  instance,  in  English  political  history  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  here,  too,  the  whole 
story  turns  on  points  that  are  still  debated  between  opposing 
parties.  And  thus,  instead  of  English  histories  pure  and  simple, 
we  have  Whig  histories  and  Tory  histories,  wherein  the  historical 
narrative  is  combined  with  the  defense  of  a party  or  a political 
doctrine. 

It  may  be  well  to  insist  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  invidi- 
ous in  this  distinction  between  the  diverse  functions  of  the 
historian  and  the  religious,  or  political,  apologist.  For  both 
alike  have  their  rightful  place  in  literature,  and  the  one  office 
may  well  be  as  important  and  honorable  as  the  other.  In  secular 
literature,  indeed,  we  should  be  disposed  to  assign  the  historian 
of  a people  a higher  rank  than  any  political  theorist,  or  champion 
of  party  principles.  But  the  case  is  altered  when  we  turn  our 
attention  to  religious  history  and  literature.  Considered  in 
themselves,  we  suppose,  a dogmatic  treatise  “De  Ecclesia  Christi,” 
or  the  controversial  masterpieces  of  such  Catholic  champions  as 
Bellarmine  and  Stapleton,  may  well  be  works  of  higher  value  and 
importance  than  any  simple  history  of  the  Church,  however 
strictly  historical  and  based  on  a patient  and  dispassionate  study 
of  all  the  available  evidence.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  well  to 
insist  on  the  essential  distinction  between  history  properly  so 
called  and  religious  controversy,  or  apologetics,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  spite  of  any  occasional  and  accidental  association 
of  the  diverse  offices,  the  aims,  and  the  methods,  and  the  duties 
of  the  apologist,  or  religious  controversialist,  are  other  than  those 
of  the  historian. 

The  several  duties  of  the  historian  and  the  controversialist  are, 
indeed,  as  distinct  in  their  way  as  those  of  the  judge  and  the 
advocate.  And  what  is  right  and  proper  in  the  one  case  may  be 
highly  reprehensible  in  the  other.  The  controversialist,  or  the 
Catholic  apologist,  like  the  advocate  in  a court  of  justice,  is  the 
champion  of  a cause.  He  sets  out  to  establish  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  truth  of  Catholic  teach- 
ing. The  evidence  and  the  arguments  by  which  his  case  are  sup- 
ported may  be  scattered  in  many  places,  and  beset  by  difficulties 
or  involved  in  obscurity.  And  it  is  his  object  to  bring  them  to- 
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gether  and  set  them  forth  in  such  luminous  order  as  to  give  them 
their  full  force  and  cogency.  With  regard  to  the  difficulties  and 
specious  objections  that  may  seem  likely  to  tell  against  the  truth 
and  mislead  the  wayward  and  unwary,  he  will  do  his  best  to  meet 
them  or  lessen  their  force.  And  he  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any 
false  steps  which  may  defeat  his  object  and  serve  the  cause  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apologist’s  attitude  toward  heretical 
teachers  and  their  false  doctrine  is  equally  simple  and  straight- 
forward. His  sole  concern  with  them  is  to  show  that  they  are 
without  authority  and  that  their  teaching  is  erroneous.  On  other 
points,  no  doubt,  apart  from  their  peculiar  tenets,  the  heretics  may 
have  retained  much  of  Catholic  teaching  intact,  they  may  have 
labored  for  social  and  moral  reform,  and  have  done  good  work  in 
other  ways.  Moreover,  in  some  instances  at  any  rate,  their  very 
errors  may  have  been  their  misfortune  rather  than  their  fault, 
arising,  maybe,  from  a want  of  adequate  instruction  in  their 
religion,  or  from  the  political  and  social  disorder  of  the  times. 
But  all  this  is  outside  the  purview  of  theological  censorship.  And 
it  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  religious  con- 
troversialist, who  very  naturally  confines  his  attention  to  the 
arduous  task  he  has  in  hand,  namely,  the  vindication  of  Church 
authority  and  orthodox  doctrine,  and  the  refutation  of  heretical 
teaching.  But  it  is  just  those  things  in  which  the  controversialist 
has  no  concern,  that  form  the  proper  subject  matter  of  the  his- 
torian, whose  duty  it  is  to  paint  with  an  even  brush  a full  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  varying  lights  and  shadows, 
freely  showing  the 

Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise, 
and  in  no  wise  seeking  to  hide  the  broken  rays  of  spiritual  truth 
and  moral  goodness  that  lighten  the  darkness  of  schism  and 
heresy.  Such,  in  the  main,  if  each  devoted  his  attention  to  his 
own  proper  province,  would  be  the  several  duties  of  the  Catholic 
apologist  and  the  historian. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  reasons  already  noticed,  these  two 
branches  of  our  religious  literature  have  been  involved  in  some 
confusion.  Theological  controversy,  since  the  age  of  the  Re- 
formation, has  turned  on  disputed  points  of  historical  fact,  and 
Church  history  has  consequently  become  more  and  more  con- 
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troversial  in  its  character.  A Catholic  author  who  sets  himself 
to  write  a history  of  the  Church  in  these  last  centuries,  or  to 
compose  an  historical  study  on  some  important  phase  in  the 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will  soon  find  that 
he  is  engaged  in  religious  controversy,  rather  than  simple  his- 
torical research.  In  this  way  it  may  be  said  that  a good  deal  of 
what  is  commonly  called  historical  literature  is  somewhat  in  the 
case  of  that  branch  of  science  familiarly  known  as  mixed  mathe- 
matics. For  these  works,  however  admirable  in  their  way,  can- 
not be  considered  as  history  pure  and  simple,  but  belong,  rather, 
to  a new  species  of  blended  history  and  doctrinal  controversy,  in 
which  indeed  the  controversial  element  predominates  over  the 
historical. 

In  some  respects,  it  is  true,  the  works  we  have  in  mind  may  be 
rightly  regarded  as  strictly  historical  in  character.  For  many 
of  them  are  written  in  accordance  with  the  best  modern  methods 
and  give  the  reader  an  accurate  record  of  ascertained  facts,  duly 
authenticated  by  exact  references  to  the  original  sources.  But 
the  same  course,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  adopted  by  any  scholarly 
theologian  who  has  occasion  to  make  an  historical  point  against  his 
opponent.  And  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  his  work,  in 
view  of  its  primary  purpose,  is  theology  and  not  history.  And 
much  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  books  whose  aim  it  is  to 
present  the  historical  evidence  in  support  of  Church  authority 
and  Catholic  doctrine,  and  expose  the  errors  and  evil  deeds  of 
heretics  and  persecutors.  In  some  cases,  for  example,  in  a mono- 
graph on  the  divorce  of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  the  whole  book  may 
be  primarily  controversial.  In  others,  as  in  a Manual  of  Cnurch 
History,  there  may  be  a larger  proportion  of  purely  historical 
matter.  But  in  both,  alike,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
doctrinal  or  apologetic  aims  which  the  author  has  in  view,  and 
which,  naturally  enough,  guide  him  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and 
in  his  presentment  of  the  historical  evidence.  So  far  as  this  is  a 
mere  question  of  literary  form,  or  of  conventional  classification, 
it  may  be  freely  allowed  that  it  is  a matter  of  very  minor  moment. 
True  lovers  of  literature  can  have  very  little  patience  with  those 
pedantic  critics  who  condemn  such  great  artists  as  Euripides,  or 
Shakespeare,  because,  forsooth,  they  do  not  keep  to  the  pure 
tragedy  of  Sophocles,  but  blend  their  tragic  art  with  beggarly 
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elements  which  belong  more  properly  to  the  comic  muse.  For 
whether  we  classify  their  plays  as  tragedy  or  comedy,  or  as  a new 
blend  of  both,  Euripides  is  still  the  most  tragic  of  poets,  and 
Shakespeare  attains  the  true  end  of  tragedy,  which  is  to  “purify 
by  pity  and  terror.”  In  much  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that 
it  matters  not  whether  the  books  now  in  question  are  to  be  classi- 
fied as  history,  or  religious  controversy,  or  historical  apologetics 
so  long  as  they  effect  a most  desirable  and  necessary  object,  and 
vindicate  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  truth  of  Catholic 
doctrine. 

From  the  same  point  of  view,  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is, 
after  all,  our  main  reason  for  taking  any  special  interest  in  the 
study  of  Church  history.  In  a word,  it  is  just  because  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  One  True  Church,  that  her  story  means 
more  for  us  than  that  of  the  dead  and  buried  beliefs  of  Egypt  or 
Babylonia.  How,  then,  can  we  well  have  a better  or  a more  desir- 
able history  of  the  Church  than  one  which  in  the  very  telling  of  the 
story  is  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  her  authority  and  the 
truth  of  her  doctrine?  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  urged,  that  if, 
as  we  must  allow,  the  teaching  of  the  heretics  is  false  and  danger- 
ous, this  is  all  we  need  to  know  about  them,  and  there  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  reason  for  regretting  the  want  of  fuller  and  more 
impartial  histories  that  might  show  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
and  bring  out  the  various  facts  and  mitigating  circumstances 
which  have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

To  speak  frankly,  we  fear  that  some  readers  may  really  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  And,  if  so,  we  may 
take  this  as  showing  that  the  interest  felt  in  such  literature  is,  as 
we  supposed,  controversial,  and  not  truly  historical.  In  much  the 
same  way,  we  imagine,  there  are  those  who  can  take  no  interest 
in  any  mathematical  calculations  but  such  as  serve  some  plain, 
practical  purpose  and  could  never  appreciate  purely  abstract 
speculations,  like  Carnot’s  inimitable  Reflections  sur  la  MSta- 
physique  du  Calcul  Infinitesimal.  But  readers  who  have  any 
portion  of  the  historical  spirit  will  surely  see  the  matter  in  a very 
different  light.  They  will  readily  recognize,  as  all  must  do,  the 
high  merit  of  many  of  the  Church  histories  and  special  mono- 
graphs, such  as  those  we  have  described  above,  books  which 
combine  a defense  of  the  Catholic  cause  with  practical  historical 
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information.  But  they  will  ask,  not  unreasonably,  for  something 
more  than  this.  They  will  seek,  like  those  who  delight  in  pure 
mathematical  speculation,  to  study  history  for  its  own  sake. 
They  will  turn  its  pages  for  another  purpose  than  that  of  making 
out  a case,  or  securing  a triumph  over  their  opponents.  In  a 
word,  they  will  seek  to  understand  the  story  of  mankind,  and 
grasp  the  cause  and  the  meaning  of  the  changing  movements, 
whether  good  or  evil.  And  this,  as  they  know  full  well,  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  those  who  approach  the  study  in  the  spirit  of  strife 
and  controversy. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  it  will  be  enough  to  notice  the  very 
different  way  in  which  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  treated, 
on  the  one  side,  by  contending  controversialists,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  patient  and  dispassion- 
ate historical  students.  We  all  know  those  gloomy  religionists 
who  look  back  on  that  rich  and  fertile  field  of  human  history  as  on 
a time  of  ignorance,  “the  dark  ages,”  when  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind was  sunk  in  “damnable  idolatry.”  And  we  know,  too,  that 
far  more  pleasing  company  of  amiable  idealists  who  paint  the 
same  period  as  a veritable  golden  age,  “the  ages  of  faith,”  before 
vice  came  in  with  the  pagan  Renaissance,  and  heresy  broke  out 
in  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  when  chivalry  flourished  in  the 
court,  and  virtue  in  the  cloister,  and  true  philosophy  in  the  schools 
and  social  unrest  was  a thing  unknown.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  students  who  have  learned  to  know  the  Middle  Ages  as 
they  really  were,  from  the  frank  and  trustworthy  testimony  of 
contemporary  literature.  And,  to  speak  plainly,  the  picture 
reflected  in  that  luminous  and  faithful  mirror  is  something  very 
different  both  from  the  Protestant  nightmare,  and  from  the 
Catholic  fool’s  paradise.  For  it  reflects  an  age,  rich  indeed,  in 
faith,  and  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  chivalry,  and  charity;  but  its 
brightness  is  dimmed,  withal,  by  dark  shadows  of  heinous  vice, 
and  heresy,  and  false  philosophy,  and  its  peace  is  disturbed  by 
deeds  of  violence  and  turbulent  upheavals. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  we  may  well 
believe  that,  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  what  may  be  called  the 
apologetic,  or  controversial,  branch  of  our  historical  literature 
leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired,  there  is  still  a good  deal 
to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  historical  truth,  in  the  way  of  a 
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broader  and  more  impartial  study  of  the  past.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  all.  For  it  remains  to  ask  whether  this  broadening,  or 
extention,  of  historical  study  is  not,  likewise,  urgently  demanded 
in  the  best  interests  of  Catholic  Truth  itself.  We  have  already 
seen  how  strongly  Melchior  Cano  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
this  courageous  and  candid  history  which  tells  the  whole  truth 
without  flinching,  and  frankly  shows  the  faults  of  our  friends  and 
the  merits  of  our  enemies;  and  how  deeply  he  lamented  the 
melancholy  fact  that  Catholic  historians  were  behind  the  heathen 
in  these  matters.  But  we  have  yet  to  notice  the  significance  of 
the  place  where  Cano  gives  utterance  to  these  sentiments.  He 
does  not  say  all  this  in  a dissertation,  like  that  of  Lucian  in  an 
earlier  age,  on  the  general  question  as  to  “How  History  ought  to  be 
Written.”  But  he  says  it  in  his  work,  De  Loris  Theologiris; 
and  in  that  section  of  the  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  human  history  as  one  of  those  sources  or  instru- 
ments of  theology.  In  other  words,  he  is  speaking  expressly  of 
that  kind  of  history  which  can  be  of  use  to  the  Catholic  theologian. 
And  he  plainly  implies  that  history  which  is  wanting  in  these 
essential  qualities  of  rigid  accuracy  and  perfect  impartiality  will 
be  both  unprofitable  and  perilous. 

Historical  truth,  as  we  have  seen,  should  assuredly  be  sought 
after  for  its  own  sake,  and  apart  from  any  ulterior  considerations. 
And  we  should  have  a poor  opinion  of  the  honesty  of  those, 
whether  historians  or  others,  who  are  honest  only  because  this  is 
the  best  and  safest  policy.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  these 
reasons  may  be  used  with  advantage.  For  though  falsehood 
must  always  be  condemned,  silence  may  be  allowable,  or  even  a 
matter  of  duty,  where  harm  is  likely  to  be  done  by  speaking. 
As  we  have  suggested  above,  this  was  very  probably  the  motive  of 
the  “doctoring”  to  which  Newman  refers,  and  it  may  also  serve  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  historians  censured  by  Cano 
for  failing  to  note  the  faults  of  those  whom  they  praised,  and  the 
good  points  of  those  whom  they  regarded  with  disfavor.  They 
may  have  thought  that  such  silence  was  more  prudent,  lest  they 
should  lessen  the  authority  of  rulers,  or  the  teachers  of  truth,  or 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  teachers  of  error.  But  in  this  a 
perilous  policy  was  strangely  adopted  from  prudential  motives. 
For  nothing  is  more  likely  to  discredit  the  authority  of  our 
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historians,  and  to  encourage  exaggerated  suspicions  of  evil,  than 
want  of  openness  in  these  matters. 

The  reader  may  have  noticed  what  looks  like  a curious  inconsis- 
tency in  the  passage  which  we  quoted  above  from  Melchior  Cano. 
For  after  blaming  Catholic  historians  because  they  do  not  imitate 
the  plain-speaking  of  Suetonius  and  Laertius,  he  himself  fore- 
bears to  mention  the  names  of  these  offenders,  because,  as  he 
says,  it  is  a question  of  moral  blame  and  not  a mere  blunder,  and 
on  such  matters  we  must  observe  more  care  in  regard  to  the 
living  and  more  reverence  for  the  dead.  For  why  should  the 
memory  of  historians  be  treated  more  tenderly  than  that  of  kings 
and  bishops  or  other  historical  characters?  But,  the  truth  is  he 
is  only  observing  the  ordinary  rules  that  guard  against  the  danger 
of  detraction.  Caeteris  paribus  the  faults  of  historians  must,  of 
course,  be  visited  as  severely  as  those  of  the  others.  But  in  this 
case,  we  suppose,  they  were  not  so  public,  or  it  was  not  so  neces- 
sary to  make  them  known,  as  was  the  case  with  the  faults  which 
they  had  treated  too  tenderly. 

These  rules  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  detraction  must  not  be 
forgotten  by  historians.  But  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  great 
figures  of  history,  the  matter  is  generally  sufficiently  public,  and 
a frank  statement  of  facts  is  necessary  in  the  general  interest  of 
historical  truth,  and  even,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  sake  of  the 
offenders  themselves,  since  openness  is  the  surest  safeguard 
against  sinister  suspicions.  With  regard  to  the  other  fault  of 
which  Cano  complains,  to  wit,  the  failure  to  notice  the  good 
points  in  those  who  are  regarded  with  disfavor,  the  moral  duty 
of  the  historian  is  yet  more  obvious.  It  would  clearly  be  a 
crime  against  truth  and  justice  to  charge  a heretic,  or  a persecutor 
of  the  Church,  with  bad  deeds  which  he  had  never  committed. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  way  of  making  him  out  to  be  blacker 
than  he  really  was.  For  if  his  real  crimes  are  fully  set  forth,  and 
everything  that  can  be  said  in  his  favor  is  studiously  suppressed, 
the  disproportionate  delineation  of  his  character  is  equivalent  to  a 
calumny,  and  the  suppressio  veri  carries  with  it  an  effective 
suggestio falsi. 

But  in  this  matter,  we  confess,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  danger  of  doing  injustice  to  the  memory  of  heretics  or 
persecutors  by  exaggerating  their  errors,  or  painting  them 
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blacker  than  they  were.  While  the  names  of  so  many  great  and 
good  men  are  made  a byword  and  treated  with  scorn  and  con- 
tumely, we  need  not  be  too  greatly  troubled  if  the  censures 
passed,  for  example,  on  Luther  and  his  writings,  are  not  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  merits,  or  demerits.  But  there  is  another,  and 
a very  different,  reason  for  regarding  the  want  of  strict  historical 
justice  in  our  treatment  of  heretics  and  heretical  writings  with 
grave  regret  and  misgiving.  To  put  it  briefly,  it  is  not  only  a 
due  regard  for  the  requirements  of  historical  truth  and  candid 
criticism,  but  yet  more  a solicitude  for  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  Catholic  teaching  that  moves  us  in  the  matter. 

It  is  a large  and  a deep  subject  to  discuss  at  the  close  of  the 
present  paper.  And  we  must  be  content  to  touch  upon  it  in  a 
few  words.  But  it  may  be  enough  to  note  that  the  defense  of 
Catholic  Truth  involves  something  that  goes  far  beyond  particular 
controversies  with  Luther  and  Calvin  and  the  vindication  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  against  the  religious  revolution  of  these 
latter  centuries.  In  a word,  we  have  to  do  with  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  of  the  distribution  of  grace  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  souls  among 
those  who  are  unhappily  cut  off  from  the  visible  body  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  All  these  deep  matters,  to  name  no  others,  are 
involved  in  the  historical  treatment  of  the  Reformation  story. 
And  it  is  disheartening  to  notice  the  narrow  party  spirit  with 
which  some  superficial  writers  approach  this  grave  problem. 
It  would  seem  as  though  it  mattered  nothing  to  us  how  far  the 
unhappy  Reformers  went  in  their  errors,  or  how  much  of  Catholic 
truth  they  retained  in  their  system.  Nay,  some  would  even 
seem  to  think  that  the  worse  we  can  make  them  out  to  be,  the 
better  it  is  for  our  case,  since  it  gives  us  a more  crushing  victory. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  that  the  rupture  may 
have  come  as  the  result  of  a gradual  growth  of  abuses,  and  a 
neglect  of  adequate  instruction  of  the  people  in  religion,  is  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  palliate  the  crimes  of  the  Re- 
formers. But  the  real  problem  to  be  studied  is  something 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  exact  measure  of  guilt  in  anyone  man. 
And  it  is  only  by  a patient  and  dispassionate  study  of  all  the 
available  evidence,  in  the  light  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
Divine  Providence  and  the  distribution  of  grace,  that  we  can  hope 
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to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution.  To  go  back  to  the  question 
with  which  we  set  out,  there  is  a strange  fallacy  involved  in  the 
suggestion  that  there  can  be  any  discrepancy  or  antagonism 
between  Catholic  Truth  and  Historical  Truth.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  human  systems  that  cannot  afford  to  face  the  fierce 
light  of  history  without  some  protecting  screen  or  some  reflecting 
medium.  And  their  advocates  may  well  wish  to  doctor  the  crude 
facts  and  mitigate  their  force.  But  the  champion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  should  not  stoop  to  such  unworthy  weakness.  “What- 
ever record  leaps  to  light  she  never  shall  be  shamed.”  It  is  her 
place  to  live  in  the  light,  while  those  who  assail  her  shall  perish  in 
the  darkness. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Kent,  O.S.C., 

Si.  Mary  of  the  Angela, 
London,  England. 
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THE  PREFACE  OF  THE  “ACTA  SANCTORUM” 


On  the  page  preceding  the  text  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  we  find  in  bold  type  the  following  appeal: 

Kind  Reader,  I beg  you  not  to  read  the  following  acts  or,  if  they  do 
not  meet  with  your  immediate  approval,  not  to  pass  hasty  judgment 
upon  them  until  you  have  given  due  consideration  to  what  I have  set 
forth  in  the  Preface,  particularly  in  the  third  chapter. 

We  may  infer  from  this  appeal  that  Bollandus  anticipated  the 
unjust  criticism  from  which  the  Acta  Sanctorum  would  suffer 
owing  to  ignorance  of  the  design  of  the  work,  and  of  the  authority 
claimed  for  its  contents.  Hence  in  the  Preface  he  explains  in 
detail  the  plan  he  proposed  to  follow,  and  the  credence  the  events 
related  deserve,  thus  making  acquaintance  with  the  preface  essen- 
tial to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  work,  and  laying  down 
sound  principles  of  historical  writing  which  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries  has  only  served  to  vindicate  and  strengthen.  The 
length  of  the  preface  precludes  its  presentation  as  a whole;  we 
venture  to  give  the  main  elements  of  the  second  and  third  chap- 
ters, largely  in  the  words  of  Bollandus  himself,  in  order  to  encourage 
acquaintance  with  the  original,  and  to  create  a deeper  interest  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  an  “Opus  Magnum,’’  too  little  appreciated 
and  too  seldom  invoked.1 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  order 
in  which  the  material  is  to  be  presented.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
appreciate  the  problem  which  confronted  Bollandus  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  Before  him  was  a vast  mass 
of  undigested  material.  All  this  had  to  be  appraised,  its  value 
in  the  work  fixed,  and  then  a plan  evolved  by  which  it  might  be 
presented  in  the  most  effective  manner.  Some  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  field  of  hagiography  had  followed  no  order  at  all  in  giving 
the  lives,  some  had  followed  an  alphabetical  order,  some  the 
order  of  time,  and  some  the  order  of  feasts  in  the  Roman 
liturgy,  writing  the  lives  promiscuously  when  the  feasts  of 
several  saints  fell  on  the  same  day.  Bollandus  determined  to 


1 “Neither  of  our  own  great  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Gibbon  or  Hallam, 
have  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  ever  consulted  them.”  George  T. 
Stokes  in  the  Contemporary  Review , Vol.  xliii  (Jan.,  June,  1883),  p.  78. 
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follow  the  order  of  the  Roman  calendar,2  and  when  the  feasts  of 
several  saints  fell  on  the  same  day,  to  follow  the  order  of  time,  as 
far  as  this  could  be  ascertained. 

First  on  a given  day,  I recount  in  the  order  just  explained,  the  names 
of  the  saints  revered  on  that  day  or  whose  memory  is  in  any  way  cele- 
brated, adding,  when  known,  the  place  where  they  lived,  and  the  dignity 
or  office  they  held,  e.  g.t  St.  Guadentius,  Bishop  of  Novara  in  Italy; 

St.  Leo  the  Tribune,  Martyr,  in  Bulgaria.  By  this  method  it  is  possible 
to  see,  at  one  glance,  the  saints  treated  on  that  day  and  the  order  in 
which  they  are  treated. 

Next  he  placed  the  names  of  saints  whose  lives  are  omitted  or 
deferred  to  another  day.  When  a saint  has  not  been  duly 
canonized  or  declared  a saint  by  popular  acclaim,  before  the 
process  of  canonization  was  introduced,  his  life  is  omitted  but  the 
name  is  given.  Bollandus  admits  that  he  is  liable  to  err  and 
probably  has  erred  in  this  matter  and  appeals  for  correction.  The 
occurrence  of  several  feasts  of  the  same  saint  made  it  necessary 
to  confine  the  life  to  one  day,  and  on  other  days  to  give  merely  the 
name  of  the  saint,  with  a reference  to  the  day  on  which  the  life  is 
given. 

The  Preface  then  continues  as  follows: 

In  the  third  place  come  the  prefaces,  or  prolegomena,  the  dissertations 
preceding  the  individual  lives.  In  these  I set  forth  the  place  in  which 
each  saint  enjoys  particular  veneration,  where  he  was  bora,  or  where 
he  spent  his  life,  or  the  place  which  he  has  hallowed  with  his  relics.  I 
indicate  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  from  definite  proofs  where  they  are 
available.  I establish  the  public  recognition  of  his  sanctity,  from  the 
acts  of  canonization,  from  Martyrologies,  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  churches  dedicated  to  his  memory,  authorized  translations  of 
relics  and  from  other  remains.  I mention  by  whom  the  life  was  written, 
at  what  time,  by  whom  it  was  approved  and  cited,  and  from  whom  it 

* This  order  is  opposed  by  L.  Duchesne  in  the  Bull.  Critique  (June,  1888):  “Le 
premier  obstacle,  c’est  l’ordre  mime  de  la  publication,  qui  suit  le  calendrier  au  lieu 
de  grouper  les  souvenirs  hagiographiques  suivant  les  temps  et  les  lieux.  II  est  ainsi 
presque  impossible  de  r6unir  et  de  comparer  des  textes,  des  traditions,  tout  k fait 
analogues  de  provenance  et  de  formation  qui  s’6claireraient  par  leur  rapprochement 
mime.  Deux  saints  du  mime  temps  et  du  mime  pays,  qui  ont  eu  peut-£tre  le  mime 
biographe,  ou,  en  tout  cas,  des  biographes  6troitment  apparentes  d’esprit,  sont 
exposes,  pour  peu  que  Tun  mort  le  ler  avril,  l’autre  le  ler  octobre,  k passer  k deux 
cents  ans  de  distance  devant  le  tribunal  de  la  critique  Bollandienne.  C’est  la  loi 
de  l’ouvrage:  ‘dura  lex  sed  lex.*  Dans  cent  ans  seulement,  quand  il  sera  fini,  les 
arri&re-neveux  des  Bollandistes  actuels  pourrant  y changer  quelque  chose.**  The 
calendar  order  is  eloquently  defended  by  Pitra,  Etude e eur  lee  Bollandistes, Chapter  VI. 
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was  secured.*  On  this  last  head  (since  I consider  it  of  the  greatest 
value  as  a testimony  of  gratitude  and  an  earnest  of  good  faith)  I take 
especial  care  to  publish  no  life  at  all,  without  specifying  from  what 
church  or  convent  it  was  received,  expressing  also  the  names  of  individuals 
who  loaned  manuscripts  or  by  their  own  hand  transcribed  the  acts 
even  of  one  Saint  from  the  manuscripts  of  others.  Some  pre- 
ferred that  the  lives  they  had  prepared  for  the  public  be  brought 
to  light  in  this  bulky  work,  rather  than  range  about  separately  as 
on  a fragile  bark;  to  them  justly  belongs  the  credit  as  likewise  to 
those  who  translated  the  lives  or  miracles  of  saints  from  Greek  or 
some  other  foreign  tongue.  I take  especial  care  to  specify  what  I 
found  in  the  effects  of  Rosweydus,  and  I do  this  the  more  scrupulously 
since  there  have  been  some  who  thought  or  at  least  tried  to  convince 
others,  that  no  life  has  been  published  by  me  which  had  not  previously 
been  secured  by  him.  Those  friends  know  better  who  supplied  most 
of  the  material  after  his  death,  and  daily  supply  it.  A considerable 
part  of  the  work  or  rather  the  whole  of  it  is  due  to  him,  as  he  collected 
much  material  and  originated  the  work,  a thing  which  might  not  have 
occurred  to  me  or  which  the  superiors  of  my  order  might  not  have  allowed 
me  to  undertake 

In  the  fourth  place  I publish  the  lives,  in  the  original  form  in  which 
they  were  composed  by  the  authors,  carefully  compared  with  the  original 
manuscripts  when  they  were  available.  If  they  did  not  exist  originally 
in  Latin,  I specify  who  translated  them;  where  I do  not  specify  this, 
and  they  have  been  translated  from  Greek,  Italian,  French,  Spanish  or 
German,  they  have  been  translated  by  me.  If  several  lives  of  a saint 
exist  hitherto  unpublished,  particularly  when  written  by  men  of  note, 

I publish  them  all  here  unless  they  are  compendiums  one  of  another. 
When  I am  in  possession  of  the  original  acts,  I generally  omit  the  accounts 
of  Metaphrastes  and  recent  writers. 

To  these  lives  and  miracles  I subjoin  short  notes,  where  the  need 
arises,  by  which  are  shown  the  more  important  variant  readings  noted 
in  the  manuscripts.  If  the  names  of  cities  or  other  places  occur  which  do 
not  seem  sufficiently  explained  in  the  text,  I briefly  note  where  they  are 
situated.  If  there  are  any  foreign  words,  or  words  little  used  and  hence 
obscure,  I explain  them  briefly.  If  there  is  any  point  of  time  differing 
from  the  accepted  chronology,  or  which  does  not  seem  quite  clear,  I 
explain  it  if  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  prolegomena.  If  there  is  any- 
thing not  in  agreement  with  the  decisions  of  theologians,  I either  give  an 
explanation,  or,  as  far  as  I may,  excuse  it,  or  even  point  out  how  it  may 
be  corrected.  Finally  when  other  acts  of  the  Saint  exist  written  by 

• Acta  Sanctorum , Vol.  vii,  of  October,  Page  v,  d:  “Servavimus  quoque  religiose 
et  porro  servabimus  quam  sibi  praescripserat  regulam  Bollandus  (xxviii)  ut  quae 
citaret  auctorum  loca,  ipse  vidisset,  nihil  aliena  fide  proferret;  si  auctores  non  fuissent 
ad  manum,  apud  quern  eos  citatos  reperisset,  indicaret." 
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other  authors  or  related  by  historians,  in  addition  to  the  life  which  I 
publish,  I advise  whether  there  is  anything  omitted  here  or  not  in  agree- 
ment. 

The  advisability  of  adding  these  notes  was  questioned  by 
many,  and  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  displeasing  to 
learned  men,  Bollandus  was  induced  to  curtail  them  for  the  first 
four  days. 

Then  ...  I began  to  consider  for  whom  I was  publishing  this  work. 

Did  I wish  only  the  most  learned  men  to  peruse  it?  and  not  rather  the 
entire  body  of  educated  men?  ...  If  I wished  only  men  like  Petavius 
and  Sirmondus  to  read  my  works,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  have  only 
ten  or  twelve  copies  executed,  for  there  are  not  now  and  perhaps  for  a 
long  time  will  not  be  ten  men  of  equal  learning. 

After  a few  remarks  on  the  technique  and  style  of  the  work 
and  the  need  of  a supplementary  volume,4  a section  is  devoted  to 
the  question  of  indices. 

Writers  who  frame  appropriate  indices  derive  the  most  abundant 
and  the  most  gratifying  return  from  their  labors.  Headers  who  have 
not  leisure  to  peruse  the  entire  work  determine  from  the  indices  what 
they  can  derive  thence  for  their  own  purpose;  those  who  have  read  the 
work,  are  aided  by  them  in  finding  certain  points  which  they  need,  and 
which  they  do  not  remember  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Rosweydus  prom- 
ised thirteen  indices  gathered  into  one  separate  volume  embracing  all 
the  months.  The  plan  of  giving  each  volume  its  own  index  appealed 
more  to  me,  since  it  is  very  annoying  to  be  compelled  to  take  up  another 
volume  to  find  something  noted  in  the  index.  Finally  since  all  the 
volumes  do  not  come  out  together,  if  the  earlier  volumes  were  entirely 
without  indices,  there  would  be  cause  to  fear  that  the  advantage  of  the 
indices  would  be  little  or  nothing.  There  are  in  all  six  indices,  but 
they  embrace  practically  the  thirteen  of  Rosweydus.  First  the  index 
of  saints  in  alphabetical  order,  not  of  all  the  saints  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  entire  work,  or  in  the  particular  volume,  but  only  of  those 
whose  feasts  are  celebrated  on  the  days  which  the  volume  includes,  or 
whose  feasts  are  recorded  and  set  forth  by  us.  Not  merely  the  name  is 
given  but  the  day  which  is  hallowed  by  his  memory  is  prefixed.  Then  the 
rank  or  state  in  life,  the  office  or  triumph  of  each  is  indicated,  whether 
they  were  monks,  bishops,  widows,  abbotts,  priests,  soldiers,  martyrs,  etc., 
and  finally  the  place  which  they  made  famous  by  their  lives  or  by  their 
deaths,  or  the  translation  thither  of  their  relics,  or  the  glory  of  their 
miracles,  e.  g.t  XIII,  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  France;  XIV,  Accur- 
sius,  of  the  Order  of  Minors,  Martyr,  in  Mauretania. 

4 The  need  is  now  filled  concurrently  with  the  publication  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
by  the  Analecta  BoUandiana , begun  in  1882,  and  now  being  resumed  by  the 
Bollandists  after  the  recent  world  war.  See  pp.  334-342  of  this  issue. 
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In  this  index  are  also  contained  the  details  of  authorship  and  a 
short  conspectus  of  the  life  of  each  saint. 

The  second  is  the  chronological  index,  a sort  of  prelude  to  the  more 
accurate  work  on  chronology  I have  in  mind.  In  this  are  embraced  by 
centuries  the  chief  dates  of  the  saints  in  each  volume.  . . . These  two 
indices  are  prefixed  to  the  work  since  they  afford  a guide  to  readers  in 
using  the  text  intelligently.  The  other  indices  are  placed  after  the  work. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  historical,  including  the  names  of  all 
individuals  (except  the  names  of  saints  whose  lives  are  given) 
found  in  the  volume,  the  second  the  topographical,  containing 
the  names  of  places  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  those 
generally  known,  the  third  the  grammatical,  containing  foreign  or 
obscure  words,  the  fourth,  the  moral,  containing  material  for  use 
in  sermons  or  moral  discourses.  The  chapter  ends  with  an 
explanation  of  the  things  he  purposely  avoided  in  the  work,  and  a 
forecast  engaging  in  its  optimism,  of  the  works  he  intended  to 
compose  on  the  completion  of  the  Ada. 

From  the  third  chapter  of  the  preface  we  learn  the  historical 
method  Bollandus  proposed  to  follow  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum. 

I promise,  [he  writes],  to  publish  whatever  I have  found  committed 
to  writing  concerning  the  lives  of  the  saints,  to  add  nothing,  to  change 
nothing  on  my  own  responsibility,  to  abridge  nothing,  but  to  publish 
everything  without  curtailment  or  alteration,  as  far  as  I am  able.  . . . 

If  there  is  anything  which  can  be  refuted  by  the  universal  authority  of 
reliable  witnesses,  and  which  I can  declare  from  the  whole  form  and 
manner  of  narration,  to  be  invented,  I omit  it,  not  failing  however,  to 
advise  the  reader.  ...  In  many  lives  it  happens  that  though  certain 
things  seem  contradictory,  they  cannot  be  refuted  absolutely,  since 
they  are  not  in  opposition  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion, 
or  other  authoritative  accounts  of  approved  credibility.  I publish  these 
therefore,  explaining,  as  far  as  I can,  what  belief  they  merit. 

Since  an  important  element  in  the  trustworthiness  of  an  account  is 
the  identity  of  the  author,  I shall  here  set  forth  of  what  character  I 
should  desire  them  to  be  who  wrote  the  acts  of  the  saints,  and  the  character 
of  many  who  did  write,  employing  a method  very  liable  to  error.  I shall 
then  determine  to  which  class  my  accounts  belong,  and  whether  men 
may  not  justly  scoff  at  what  does  not  suit  them,  and  class  it  with  fables. 

To  the  first  and  highest  category  of  historical  writing  (I  speak  not 
of  those  who  derive  their  material  from  on  High,  either  by  direct  in- 
spiration of  God,  or  by  dictation  or  instruction  through  an  angel  or 
other  heavenly  agent,  I speak  of  those  who  write  after  the  manner 
common  to  mortals),  to  this  then,  the  leading  class,  belong  those  who 
commit  to  writing  events  at  which  they  were  present  and  which  they 
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saw  enacted.  . . . They  hold  the  second  place  who  have  not  themselves 
seen  what  they  relate,  but  have  received  it  from  men  who  viewed  it 
with  their  own  eyes.  . . . The  third  class  is  composed  of  those  who 
relate  not  what  they  have  received  from  the  eye-witnesses  themselves, 
but  from  those  to  whom  the  eye-witnesses  related  it.  In  the  fourth  class 
must  be  placed  those  who  have  collected  their  facts  from  historians  who 
belong  to  one  of  the  classes  enumerated,  or  from  reliable  remains  of 
donations,  wills,  agreements,  or  from  other  accounts.  All  these  assuredly 
deserve  credence,  provided  they  are  upright  men,  of  discretion,  and  pro- 
vided their  writings  are  incorrupt  and  unfalsified.  If  you  suspect  that  a 
man  who  writes  that  he  was  present  at  an  event,  was  not  sufficiently  free 
from  the  desire  to  deceive,  either  because  he  was  a heretic,  or  an  obstinate 
partisan  of  the  side  he  advocates,  it  would  be  rash  and  ill-considered  to 
place  unreserved  faith  in  him.  This  is  the  reason  why  Eusebius,  Socrates, 
Zozomen,  and  Palladius  frequently  are  not  believed,  because  they  took 
sides  with  heretics  or  schismatics,  or  certainly  with  factions  and  some- 
times advance  their  cause  with  the  pen.  . . . 

If  all  the  extant  writings  on  the  saints  were  of  such  a character  that 
they  could  be  reduced  to  these  four  classes,  I would  not  have  to  expend 
much  effort  in  estimating  their  credibility.  There  are  some,  however,  of  a 
worse  character  so  that  one  might  well  doubt  what  belief  should  be  at- 
tached to  them.  All  the  acts  of  the  saints  of  old  were  not  written,  and 
of  what  were  written,  some  have  been  destroyed,  some  lost,  some  cor- 
rupted and  changed.  Sometimes  rulers  have  not  allowed  the  acts  of 
martyrs  to  be  committed  to  writing  and  sometimes  no  one  was  present 
with  sufficient  zeal  for  religion  to  secure  them  or  with  sufficient  knowledge 
to  write  them. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  but  also  of  the  acts 
of  other  saints.  The  deeds  of  many  were  not  committed  to  writing 
immediately  after  their  departure  from  life,  either  because  envy  inter- 
fered, or  because  they  were  not  immediately  invoked  in  prayer,  or 
because  the  rulers  of  the  Church  forbade  them  to  be  hastily  written  and 
spread  abroad  or  because  a suitable  writer  was  lacking.  What  was 
faithfully  written  down  in  olden  times,  particularly  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs,  was  probably  scattered  and  destroyed  by  the  fatal  decrees  of 
Diocletian.  ...  It  must  not  be  concluded  that  only  the  sacred  scriptures 
were  consigned  to  the  flames  at  that  time,  but  all  writings  tending  to 
advance  and  strengthen  the  Christian  religion,  incite  piety,  and  en- 
courage constancy.  Since  the  sacred  scriptures  were  in  the  hands  of 
many,  copies  of  them  could  easily  be  saved,  but  not  thus  with  the  copies 
of  other  books  which  were  kept  by  the  bishop  alone  or  by  the  custodians 
of  the  sacred  fabric.  As  soon  as  the  edicts  were  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly promulgated,  Eusebius  tells  us  that  hands  were  laid  on  the 
bishops  and  holy  men;  the  rest  could  conceal  what  they  wished  and 
withdraw  it  from  the  rage  of  godless  men.  Much  of  what  survived  at 
Rome  and  elsewhere  perished  later  by  the  invasion  and  devastation  of 
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barbarians,  or  by  the  chance  burning  of  houses  and  town.  In  this 
manner  many  lives  of  other  saints  which  it  is  evident  were  once  correctly 
written,  also  perished. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  belief  in  many  lives  is  now  uncertain. 
In  the  first  place  since  the  original  acts  of  the  saint  were  destroyed,  but  the 
names  of  saints  survived  and  were  adorned  with  miracles,  it  became 
necessary  to  write  their  acts  some  centuries  after  their  departure  from  life, 
either  from  old  accounts  or  since  they  generally  did  not  exist,  from  the 
mere  vocal  accounts  of  the  people,  handed  down  by  their  ancestors. 
But  as  Saint  Augustine  says:  “History  sometimes  lies,  but  much  more 
frequently  tradition.’*  It  must  be  employed,  however,  when  no  other 
material  is  at  hand,  but  there  is  need  of  discretion.  When  this  is  used 
sincerely  and  carefully,  facts  are  established  with  honor  to  the  saints  and 
fruit  to  mortals.  It  must  conduce  to  the  increase  of  their  glory  that  the 
celebrated  deeds  which  are  on  the  tongues  of  men  be  written  down 
seriously  and  carefully,  and  it  must  be  of  utility  to  many  to  be  able  to 
read  what  saints  are  revered  even  in  the  most  remote  places,  what  the 
opinion  of  men  on  them  is,  and  what  the  memory  of  their  deeds. 

After  a digression  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  he  resumes: 

To  return  to  the  subject,  many  lives  have  been  thus  written  from  the 
folklore,  of  many  ancient  martyrs  of  many  of  the  apostles  of  Gaul, 
of  many  of  the  saints  of  the  nations  just  mentioned  and,  strange  to  say,  of 
many  Italians.  The  learned  men  who  collected  these  acts  had  nothing  to 
follow  but  folklore,  which  was  said  to  have  come  down  from  ancient 
times.  If  they  happened  upon  some  ancient  document,  however  meagre, 
like  a light  held  out  to  a hopeless  man  in  a dense  fog,  by  it  they  directed 
the  entire  course  of  their  narration.  Some,  however,  make  so  much  of 
this  ancient  folklore  as  to  place  it  on  a par  with  the  apostolic  traditions, 
calling  old  popular  persuasions,  traditions,  though  they  differ  essentially. 
The  apostolic  traditions  do  not  rest  upon  popular  report  but  upon 
solid  proofs,  though  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  and  not  in  writing. 
Popular  traditions,  however,  often  unworthy  of  the  belief  of  children, 
resting  on  a slender  or  even  a false  basis,  are  greatly  increased  by  addi- 
tions  but  gain  little  strength  by  these  additions.  Even  when  facts  are 
narrated  by  a trustworthy  man  they  are  wrongly  understood  by  some, 
and  related  in  a worse  fashion  to  others,  so  that  they  travel  very  far 
with  added  errors.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  rumor  that  it  acquires  strength 
as  it  progresses,  and  is  more  tenacious  of  the  false  and  the  wrong,  than 
of  the  true  and  the  right.  Often  what  I have  related  to  another  returns 
to  me  the  same  day  amplified  in  many  ways  and  so  changed  that  I do 
not  recognize  what  originated  from  myself,  until  by  questioning  the  author 
of  what  was  related,  I learn  what  was  added  and  by  whom.  If  with 
learned  men  of  the  highest  reputation  for  sincerity,  some  vagary  of 
thought  or  some  unwarranted  interpretation  causes  this,  what  will  occur 
in  the  case  of  an  unlearned  and  uncultured  people? 
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Some  acts  not  composed  from  vague,  popular  rumor  but 
written  learnedly  and  with  authority  at  one  time,  have  been 
tampered  with  later  to  injure  the  Catholic  religion  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  saint.  This  makes  necessary  a careful  collection  of 
all  the  ancient  manuscripts  to  detect  the  error.  Even  if  they 
are  in  agreement  they  must  be  investigated  in  the  light  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  and  if  there  is  any  opposition  they  must 
be  rejected. 

Other  writers  have  undertaken  to  abbreviate  the  original  acts  of  the 
saints.  They  restricted  the  accounts  of  virtues  to  a few  words,  but  on 
occasion  amplified  the  accounts  of  miracles,  including  descriptions  and 
explanations  which  throw  the  whole  account  into  question.  This  is 
particularly  intolerable  if  copyists,  without  any  literary  equipment, 
insert  circumstances  of  this  kind  or  discard  what  they  consider  common 
and  trite. 

Finally  lives  have  been  entirely  invented,  some,  of  wicked  men,  by 
heretics  and  some  by  Catholics  as  an  exercise  of  style.  Heretics  have 
not  only  corrupted  the  acts  of  saints,  to  claim  them  for  themselves,  they 
have  proclaimed  saints  the  most  wicked  men  of  their  persuasion,  and 
declared  their  just  deaths  martyrdom.  . . . This  is  a common  form 

of  deceit  with  sectaries. 

Other  lives  have  been  written  by  Catholics,  containing  not  the  deeds 
which  the  saints  performed,  but  what  they  could  have  performed.  It 
has  been  an  ancient  custom  and  it  exists  today,  for  men  not  without 
learning,  to  compose  the  lives  of  kings  and  heroes,  and  relate  their  won- 
derful exploits,  with  fictitious  names,  in  order  that  readers  may  be  taken 
with  a desire  to  read  them  further.  This  may  be  tolerated  if  the  names 
are  entirely  fictitious,  but  do  they  not  impose  upon  serious  readers  when 
they  attach  to  a king  who  is  well  known  deeds  which  he  never  even 
thought  of  performing?  This  foolish  writing  dulls  the  force  of  the 
exploits  worthy  of  praise.  To  me  it  seems  the  height  of  boldness  for 
men  unseasonably  funny,  not  to  say  impious,  to  dare  thus  to  trifle  with 
the  deeds  of  holy  men.  Thus  a silly  trickster  falsely  assuming  the  name 
of  Turpinus,  a holy  bishop,  wrote  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  thus  also  the  acts 
of  the  martyr  Reynoldus  and  others  have  been  soiled  by  the  license  of  a 
scurrilous  style.  There  are  others  not  deserving  perhaps  such  bitter  censure 
who  offer  directions  to  correct  morals  and  excite  piety  under  the  name  of 
a saint  in  order  to  give  them  greater  force  and  cover  them  with  the  honey 
of  most  attractive  fiction  to  insure  more  ready  acceptance.  I do  not 
approve  of  this  kind  of  writing,  since  readers  form  a false  idea  of  saints,  or 
if  it  is  stated  that  the  account  is  fictitious,  suspect  that  the  other  deeds  of 
the  saint  are  likewise  fictitious,  and  sometimes  doubt  whether  those  who 
are  venerated  as  saints  ever  existed.  Even  if  this  should  not  occur,  a 
falsehood  should  never  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  piety.  God  is  Truth. 
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All  untruth  is  hateful  to  Him,  whether  of  word,  deed  or  script.  Any 
one  who  desires  to  exercise  his  pen  has  at  hand  excellent  material  in 
sacred  and  profane  history. 

With  these  principles  established,  some  one  may  ask  to  what  class  of 
historical  writing  my  work  belongs.  ...  I say  then,  first,  that  there 
are  in  this  work  no  lives  which  any  one  may  have  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  being  entirely  imaginary,  as  they  are  always  based  on  the  testimony  of 
some  Martyrology,  or  other  unassailable  authority;6  second,  that  there 
are  no  lives  which  by  any  probability  were  corrupted  by  heretics  or  other 
men  with  evil  intent. 

Then  he  enumerates  the  various  classes  to  which  the  lives 
belong. 

1.  Those  related  by  eyewitnesses.  “These  were  not  deliber- 
ately invented  after  many  centuries,  but  were  consigned  to  writing 
by  wise  men  who  had  seen  the  events,  and  most  faithfully  pre- 
served them  to  our  own  day.  Neither  should  captious  men  accuse 
the  monks  of  being  stupid  and  lazy,  men  by  whose  industry,  to 
tell  the  truth,  not  only  the  sacred  documents  of  ancient  piety,  but 
all  the  monuments  of  ancient  learning  have  come  down  to  us,  as 
even  many  heretics  themselves  do  not  deny.” 

2.  “There  are  in  this  work  many  authors  who  did  not  them- 
selves see  what  they  related,  or  did  not  see  everything,  (though 
those  whom  we  call  eyewitnesses  did  not  so  carefully  view  every- 
thing that  they  also  did  not  learn  from  others),  but  learned  most 
from  the  accounts  of  those  who  saw  them  enacted.” 

3.  “There  are  also  several  who  wrote  not  what  they  saw  or 
heard  from  eyewitnesses,  but,  since  they  were  separated  by  a long 


1 A change  in  the  character  of  the  lives  admitted  and  an  extension  of  the  textual 
criticism  was  introduced  by  Father  De  Smedt  in  Volume  1 for  November  (1887). 
Praef.  “Quibus  in  rebus  duo  sunt  observanda  per  quae  hie  primus  tomus  mensis 
Novembris  a multis  praecedentibus  tomis  distinguitur  ac  reliqui,  si  Deo  placet, 
distinguentur.  Primo  quidem  omnia  acta  et  documenta  manuscripta,  quae  de  sancto 
cujus  est  causa,  reperire  potuimus,  operi  inseruntur.  Non  tan  turn  acta  sincera,  sed 
etiam  interpolata,  apocrypha,  et  fabulosa,  ita  ut  quidquid  de  sancto  per  seculorum 
decursum  sub  forma  actorum  aut  vitarum  scriptum  noverimus,  cum  lectore  com- 
municemus.  . . . Alterum  signum  huic  tomo  quasi  proprio  charactere  impressum, 
mutata  est  ratio  edendi  sanctorum  Acta  et  Vitas,  quam  moderni  temporis  usui  atque 
exigentiae  informiorem  reddidimus.  Quae  enim  numquam  antea  in  lucem  publicam 
edita  fuerant,  ea  non  ex  fide  unius  alteriusve  codicis  manuscripti  quern  vicina  aliqua 
bibliotheca  aut  proprium  museum  suppeditabat,  edendi  curavimus,  sed  omnium 
antiquorum  codicum  quos  invenire  potuimus  subsidio  cunctas  unius  textus  varias 
lectiones  colligimus,  collectasque  exemplo  principali  subjunximus.” 
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distance  what  they  had  learned  from  men  to  whom  the  eyewit- 
nesses had  related  it.” 

4.  “Finally  there  are  many  who  revised  what  was  written  by 
writers  of  the  above  class,  in  a new  order  and  a new  style,  or  who 
composed  the  lives  of  saints  from  old  and  authentic  documents, 
or  from  reliable  historians.  These  I imitate  whenever  I do  not 
find  the  acts  of  any  saint,  but  only  their  memory  found  in  the 
fathers,  or  historians  or  martyrologies.” 

“I  do  not  think  that  belief  in  these  lives  can  easily  be  destroyed 
by  anyone,  except  that  perhaps  not  a few  things  may  occur  to 
the  reader  which  may  be  added  to  what  I have  published.” 

5.  “There  are  some  lives  written  from  popular  report  a long 
time  after  the  death  of  the  saint,  or  from  documents  not  so 
authentic  or  reliable.” 

6.  “The  last  class  of  lives  are  those  contracted  from  the 
original,  or  certainly  interpolated  in  various  places.  This  indeed 
has  sometimes  been  cleverly  done  by  learned  men,  but  I should 
prefer  that  they  had  made  separate  notes  of  their  observations, 
additions  and  corrections,  which  they  have  woven  into  the  original 
account.  This  class  has  a very  wide  range,  and  like  the  former, 
demands  a close  examination.” 

Some,  the  Preface  states,  do  not  reject  all  the  lives;  they  attack 
the  last  two  classes.  They  declare  that  they  cherish  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  meditate  upon  them,  find  derive  from  them  much  to 
excite  virtue  in  their  own  minds  and  in  the  minds  of  others.  But 
they  desire  none  to  be  edited  that  are  not  carefully  investigated 
and  based  entirely  on  truth,  which  can  not  only  be  destroyed, 
but  not  even  impugned.  . . . Men  who  think  thus  should  devote 
their  zealous  labor  to  illustrating  or  composing  anew  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  or  rouse  up  others  like  themselves,  men  of  sharp  and 
accurate  judgment,  accomplished  in  writing,  to  apply  themselves 
to  restoring  the  acts  to  their  former  splendor. 

If  this  may  scarcely  be  hoped,  and  if  by  the  total  destruction  of  the 
legitimate  acts  of  certain  saints,  only  those  exist  written  from  uncertain 
popular  report,  or  from  legends  crudely  interpolated  . . . and  if  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  considered  saints  by  the  consent  of  several  cen- 
turies, revered  with  gifts,  votive  tablets,  and  rites  by  the  order,  or  with 
the  approval  or  at  least  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Church  the 
judge  of  holy  things  and  the  mistress  of  holiness,  what  shall  we  do  with 
acts  of  this  kind?  You  wish  them  omitted,  or  cast  into  obscurity,  or 
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rather  into  the  fire.  Rightly  so  if  there  is  in  them  anything  in  opposition 
to  the  orthodox  faith  or  the  right  regulation  of  morals.  And  would 
that  those  who  are  so  strict  with  the  lives  of  the  saints  would  visit  with 
the  same  censure  or  rather  exterminate  very  many  books  which  entail  a 
not  light  corruption  of  morals. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  acts  which  is  not  in  opposition  to  traditional 
revealed  doctrine,  and  which  does  not  seem  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
readers  with  the  lure  of  vice,  but  which  is  in  opposition  to  all  the  historians 
or  to  several  highly  approved  ones  of  the  time  in  which  the  saint  lived, 
whatever  it  is  I allowed  it  to  be  expunged  or  myself  made  a note  on  it. 
But  if  there  is  anything  which  does  not  agree  with  only  one  ancient 
account,  it  is  not  ust  to  prescribe  it  for  that  reason,  since  writers,  ancient 
and  modem,  frequently  disagree  among  themselves,  even  those  who 
write  the  events  of  their  own  day,  and  who  are  present  at  the  events 
themselves.  I do  not  see  why  more  reliance  should  be  placed  on  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  the  enemy  of  the  Christians,  or  another  of  the  same 
character,  than  on  any  Christian  writer  however  crude  and  unskilled. 
Though  the  latter  might  be,  as  they  say,  too  credulous,  the  former 
cleverly  keeps  silence  through  envy,  or  viciously  minimizes  the  glories 
of  our  saints. 

Suppose  it  were  evident  that  the  lives  whose  falsity  you  suspect  most 
were  written  by  a contemporary  of  the  saints,  an  eyewitness  of  all  the 
events,  a good  man,  a Christian  or  a pagan,  but  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  now  exist,  would  you  then  reject  and  condemn  them?  Not 
at  all,  you  say.  But  they  are  written  without  elegance.  But  with 
truth.  Simply  and  without  finish.  But  sincerely.  What  they  relate 
is  uncertain.  But  see,  you  say,  it  is  attested  to.  They  should  have 
been  cast  in  a more  orderly  fashion.  The  author  would  not  or  could 
not.  What  then  do  you  think?  Should  they  be  published  or  given  to 
the  flames?  Fubli  hed,  I hear.  Some  concession  at  least  must  be  made 
to  antiquity.  Truth  does  not  need  disguise  or  adornment  It  is  suf- 
ficient unto  itself,  to  attract  good  men,  bare,  and  without  external  embel- 
lishment. But  he  places  do  not  agree  nor  the  dates  and  writers  of  the 
same  period  do  not  mention  events  like  this.  You  will  consider  that 
some  explanation  must  be  employed  or  some  excuse,  as  a solution,  rather 
than  that  you  should  entirely  reject  what  is  clearly  evident  was  composed 
by  an  author  of  this  kind.  Employ  now  the  same  excuses,  explanations, 
and  solutions  and  lives  of  this  kind  will  have  their  proper  authority  and 
probability.  . . . Suppose  there  is  a mistake  in  a place,  a date,  or  a 
similar  circumstance,  must  the  whole  account  therefore  be  suppressed? 
Even  though  they  are  eyewitnesses  who  make  this  mistake  in  the  narra- 
tion? O severe  judge ! If  the  law  were  laid  down  that  it  was  not  allowed 
for  anything  false  or  improbable  to  be  in  history,  no  history  would  be 
written,  no  old  writings  would  be  tolerated,  except  those  dictated  by  God. 

You  say  that  heretics  will  laugh  at  these  things.  What  then!  They 
laugh  at  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  our  faith.  They  even  laugh  at 
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some  books  we  know  to  have  issued  from  the  Holy  Spirit;  they 
laugh  at  many  praiseworthy  acts  of  pious  people;  they  laugh  at  lives 
written  by  eyewitnesses  the  wisest  and  the  holiest.  We  do  not  write 
for  them.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  confound  their  impudence,  but 
they  are  not  worth  it.  . . . We  write  for  pious  and  upright  men  to 
whom  these  lives  will  furnish  an  incentive  to  virtue.  But  all  heretics 
will  not  laugh  at  my  labor.  There  are  among  them  certain  lovers  of 
antiquity,  and  hence  less  removed  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  will 
rejoice  that  many  things,  however,  covered  with  dust  are  being  brought 
to  light,  things  which  they  may  use  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
literature  they  are  forming,  in  Italy,  Phil.  Cluverius,  in  England,  Wm. 
Camden,  Usher,  Vossius,  Meursius,  etc.  Would  that  by  this  reading 
their  minds  may  some  day  be  moved  to  give  their  hands  and  hearts  and 
pens  to  the  service  of  Catholic  love  and  harmony. 

Catholics  themselves  will  disdain  them.  Yes,  as  people  too  generously 
fed  with  honey.  ...  If  any  have  stomachs  so  delicate  that  these 
lives  will  cause  distress,  let  them  refrain  from  reading  them;  they  have 
other  things  to  read.  All  foods  do  not  agree  with  all  guests.  . . . The 
reader  has  my  opinion  about  each  life.  If  anything  does  not  seem  suited 
to  his  taste,  he  can  pass  it  by.  ...  If  anyone’s  taste  is  too  delicate 
it  should  be  corrected,  lest  if  it  persevere  he  should  refuse  healthful 
even  necessary  medicine.  Finally,  if  this  argument  has  any  value,  how 
many  become  weary  of  sermons,  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  the  reading 
of  pious  books,  and  of  prayer?  Must  these  then  be  withdrawn  and 
abandoned?  The  mind  must  rather  be  aroused  and  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  order  that  it  may  attain  its  proper  equilibrium.  No 
man  who  approves  everything,  no  man  who  approves  nothing,  can  be 
free  from  error.  Ignatius  the  founder  of  our  Society,  once  lost  his  relish 
for  books  which  treat  of  sacred  things;  he  demanded  silly  books,  which 
dealt  with  wars,  even  imaginary  ones,  and  of  things  suited  to  the  pleasure- 
loving  character  of  the  world  in  order  to  distract  his  mind  by  reading 
and  beguile  the  weariness  of  sickness.  When  he  overcame  this  disgust 
he  could  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the  reading  of  the  same  pious  books. 
Finally  he  bore  the  fruit,  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  Church.  This 
will  also  happen  in  this  case  perhaps,  taking  its  rise  from  that  from 
which  the  mind  greatly  shrinks. 

You  say  “It  cannot  at  least  be  denied  that  many  ridiculous  things 
are  contained  in  the  acts.”  I am  not  so  austere  as  to  deny  myself 
laughter,  or  all  signs  of  hilarity,  yet  though  I am  engaged  daily  in  these 
acts,  I never  remember  having  been  moved  to  laughter  by  them.  I 
admit  that  the  stubborn  efforts  of  evil  spirits,  to  weaken  the  constancy  of 
the  saints  in  prayer  and  other  virtues  are  ridiculous,  but  I deny  that  it 
is  ridiculous  to  relate  them.  If  any  one  cannot  restrain  himself,  let 
him  break  into  smiles  and  laughter  if  he  wishes.  But  he  must  not  think 
that  from  this  folly  of  his  is  deduced  an  argument  of  any  value  in  affecting 
these  acts  which  in  the  case  of  many  more  elicit  salutary  tears  as  they 
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ponder  on  the  great  deeds  of  a saint,  accomplished  by  divine  aid,  deeds 
of  men  of  the  same  rank  and  station  as  ourselves,  cowardly  degenerates, 
though  so  far  removed  in  time  and  place. 

Granted  that  they  are  not  ridiculous,  surely  many  things  are  incred- 
ible. Why  so?  Because  they  exceed  the  accustomed  range  of  human 
events.  Are  they  declared  to  have  been  done  by  human  effort?  and 
not  by  God  or  His  help?  What  is  impossible  to  Him?  If  Livy  or  Sallust 
related  that  this  had  happened,  I suppose  you  would  believe  it  but 
would  declare  that  it  was  done  by  means  of  demons.  Have  they  more 
power  than  the  immense  divinity  of  God?  So  if  anything  wonderful 
is  related  as  done  by  Him,  you  would  pronounce  it  incredible,  if  by  them 
you  would  immediately  have  faith  in  it?  You  say  God  could  do  this,  but 
whence  is  it  proven  that  He  did  do  it?  Whence  w’ould  it  be  proven  if 
Livy  related  it?  By  human  faith,  I suppose,  which  has  place  here. 
You  ask  where  is  my  proof  that  God  did  anything  that  is  related?  Where 
is  your  proof  that  He  did  not  do  it?  I produce  an  authority  who 
asserts  it;  have  you  one  who  denies  it?  If  you  have,  whose  statement 
is  more  convincing?  If  you  have  not,  and  admit  it  could  be  done,  con- 
sider if  it  is  not  rash  to  deny  unreasonably  that  it  was  done.  You  say 
there  was  no  reason  for  working  a miracle.  How  do  you  know  tnis? 
It  is  not  written.  Are  all  the  causes  of  everything  written?  One  perhaps 
is  given,  but  it  is  not  approved  by  you.  I suppose  you  have  scrutinized 
all  the  designs  of  God.  You  do  not  know,  you  do  not  know  the  goodness 
and  munificence  of  Him  on  Whom  you  place  bounds,  beyond  which  it 
would  be  unbecoming  for  Him  to  gratify  mortals. 

You  fear  that  these  lives  will  beget  false  ideas,  troublesome  errors, 
and  almost  foolish  superstitions  which,  once  thoroughly  implanted  and 
established,  cannot  be  rooted  out  even  when  the  truth  is  discovered  and 
proclaimed  on  the  best  authority.  This  fear  is  groundless.  Certain 
things  were  lately  corrected  in  the  Martyrology.  Who  did  not  embrace 
the  truth  promptly  and  without  reserve?  It  is  not  a dangerous  error  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  birth  or  date  of  a saint,  or  some  particular  of  his  life, 
some  of  which  details  even  the  sacred  scripture  conceals.  . . . Consider 
the  discussions  among  the  French  not  on  a miracle  or  two,  but  on  saints 
who  are  publicly  venerated.  Learned  men  held  the  opinion  that  Denis 
the  apostle  of  Paris  was  sent  to  France  about  250  A.D.  and  profess  a 
public  veneration  for  him.  Others  hold  that  he  never  existed,  and  in 
his  stead  publicly  venerate  Denis  the  Areopagite.  Is  this  a trifling  con- 
troversy? One  side  must  be  in  error.  Yet  the  prelates  of  the  Church 
are  not  disturbed,  nor  even  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  head  and  father  and 
ruler  of  all,  since  the  error  is  not  of  such  a character  as  to  affect  piety  or 
any  other  virtue.  That  holy  bishop  is  not  offended  because  the  honors 
due  to  him  are  offered  to  the  Areopagite,  nor  does  the  Areopagite  attempt 
to  snatch  them  from  him  since  both  know  that  all  honor  to  them  re- 
dounds to  the  glory  of  God.  If  some  day  it  should  come  to  light  that  the 
people  of  Paris  were  without  question  converted  not  by  the  Areopagite  but 
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by  a younger  man,  they  will  readily  give  their  assent  to  the  truth,  released 
from  the  darkness  of  centuries. 

This  remarkable  Preface,  which  must  always  have  a place 
in  the  history  of  historical  method,  and  of  which  we  have  translated 
only  those  parts  descriptive  of  the  method  followed  by  Bollandus, 
concludes  with  the  following  vindication  of  his  work:  “Finally 
the  Church  orders  that  certain  lives  be  corrected  and  you  bring 
them  to  light.  In  what  does  correction  consist?  In  hiding  a 
thing  in  darkness,  sinking  it  in  the  mire,  destroying  it  by  fire?  and 
not  rather  in  taking  care  that  what  seems  crooked  and  is  so  be 
made  straight  and  known  so;  this  is  what  I do.  I am  confident 
that  my  work  will  be  approved  by  the  whole  Church,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  moderator  of  all,  the  Roman  See.  I designate  the 
lives  I think  legitimate;  those  I think  deficient  and  to  what  extent, 
and  those  that  should  be  corrected  and  in  what  way,  but  always 
with  so  much  diffidence,  that  I admit  it  is  not  often  clear  to  me 
how  the  errors  I suspect  should  be  corrected  and  appeal  to  others 
to  suggest  what  appears  to  be  more  to  the  point/’ 

Rev.  Patrick  A.  Collis,  Ph.D., 

The  Catholic  University  of  America , 
Washington , D.  C. 
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THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  FATHER  JUAN  DE  SANTA 

MARIA 

L Introduction 

The  recent  discovery  of  two  important  manuscripts  gives 
occasion  to  discuss  anew  an  interesting  and  much  debated  point 
in  the  history  of  Spanish  exploration  in  New  Mexico.  I refer 
in  general  to  the  Rodriguez-Chamuscado  Expedition,  1581-82, 
but  more  in  particular  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
martyrdom  of  Father  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  in  1581.  The  manu- 
scripts referred  to  are:  (1)  An  account,  or  relacidn,  of  the  Rodriguez 
expedition,  written  while  the  expedition  was  in  progress,  by  a 
member  of  the  party,  Heman  Gallegos;  (2)  A commentary  on, 
or  crdnica  of,  the  early  exploring  expeditions  of  New  Spain  and 
New  Mexico,  written  by  Baltas&r  de  Obregon,  a man  experienced 
in  frontier  exploration,  and  a contemporary  of  Gallegos.1 

Hernan  Gallegos,  a native  of  Seville,5  went  with  the  Rodriguez 
party  in  the  capacity  of  scrivener  and  explorer.*  He  was  there- 
fore well  qualified  by  his  position  to  write  the  above  Relacidn, 
which,  without  doubt,  is  the  “book,  written  by  his  hand,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  all  this  journey  which  he  has  made, 
and  which  he  has  delivered  to  His  Excellency,”  as  he  stated  in 
his  testimony  to  the  viceroy  upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
Mexico.4  Gallegos  says  concerning  his  Relacidn,  “todo  lo  en  el 

1 Hernan  Gallegos,  Relacidn  y concudio  de  el  viage  y subseso  que  Francisco 
Chamuscado  con  ocho  soldados  sus  companeros  hizo  en  el  descubrimiento  del  Nuevo 
Mexico  en  Junio  de  1581.  (Archivo  General  de  Indian  Patronato,  1-1-8/22);  Bal- 
tasar  de  Obregon,  Crdnica  comentario  6 relaciones  de  los  descubrimienios  antiguos 
y modemos  de  N.  E.  y del  Nuevo  Mexico , 1584.  (Archivo  General  de  Indias,  Patronato 
1-1-8/22).  Use  of  these  documents,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  Edward  E.  Ayer  Collec- 
tion in  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  was  made  by  Herbert  E.  Bolton  in  his 
Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest;  but  otherwise  they  have  never  been  used  in 
any  form  whatsoever.  It  was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  expedition  with  which  they  deal,  and  with  these  documents  as 
a basis,  a master’s  thesis  was  prepared  in  Dr.  Bolton’s  seminar  in  the  University  of 
California,  May,  1917. 

* Obregon,  98.  The  Gallegos  and  Obregdn  documents  referred  to  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writer’s  thesis.  The  Rodriguez  Expedition  into  New  Mexico , 1581-82. 
All  references  to  the  Declaracidn  of  Bustamante,  the  Declaracidn  of  Barrado,  the 
Relacidn  Breve  of  Escalante  and  Barrado,  and  the  Relacidn  of  Espejo,  and  the  Report 
of  the  Viceroy , are  to  be  found  in  Bolton,  Spanish  Exploration , which  contains  the 
English  translation  of  the  documents. 

* Gallegos,  Relacidn , 3a;  81. 

4 Gallegos,  Declaracidn  (Col.  Doc.  Inid.,  XV),  95. 
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contenido  es  verdad,”  and  indeed  this  may  be  assumed,  “for 
it  was  written  while  he  was  passing  through  that  land.”6  That 
the  account  was  written  while  the  expedition  was  in  progress  is 
substantiated  by  another  statement  of  the  author,  “and  so  going 
in  the  service  of  the  expedition,  in  the  little  time  that  I had,  I 
wrote  the  account  of  the  expedition  and  the  notable  happenings 
that  took  place  on  it.”*  Gallegos  claims  to  have  written  the 
Relacidn  not  only  to  perform  his  duties  as  scrivener  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  also,  as  he  says,  “to  aid  and  encourage  many 
persons  of  New  Spain.”7 

Baltasar  de  Obregon,  the  author  of  the  Crdnica  noted  above, 
had  been  a member  of  the  Ibarra  exploring  expeditions  in  Sinaloa 
and  Sonora  (1567-1570).  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  major 
portion  of  his  account  of  the  Rodriguez  expedition  was  taken 
from  Gallegos’s  Relacidn.  This  is  supplemented,  however,  by 
much  first-hand  information  which  Obregon  had  secured  con- 
cerning both  the  Rodriguez  and  the  Espejo  expeditions.  His 
purpose  in  writing  the  account  was,  as  he  states,  “to  serve  your 
majesty  in  seeing,  studying,  and  exploring,  five  hundred  leagues 
of  land  beyond  the  Province  of  San  Felipe  de  Nuevo  Mexico.”* 
In  other  words,  it  was  to  promote  further  exploration. 

These  new  documents,  taken  with  other  contemporary  evid- 
ence, prove  indubitably  that  Father  Santa  Maria  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  Sandia  Mountains,  prior  to 
the  return  of  the  soldiers  to  Mexico,  and  not  after  the  departure 
of  the  soldiers,  as  is  commonly  represented.*  They  prove  also 


• Ibid. 

• Gallegos,  Relacidn , 5. 

7 Ibid.,  81. 

1 Obregon,  148. 

• Hitherto  our  sources  concerning  the  Rodriguez  expedition  were  the  following: 

(1)  The  testimony  given  in  Mexico  to  the  viceroy  by  the  returned  soldiers  of  the 
expedition,  Gallegos,  Bustamante,  and  Barrado,  1582  (Col.  Doc.  Inid .,  XV,  80-97); 

(2)  The  report  of  the  viceroy  to  the  king,  based  upon  the  above  depositions,  1588 
(Col.  Doc.  Inid.,  XV,  97-100);  (3)  The  Relation  of  Antonio  de  Espejo,  1583  (Col. 
Doc.  Inid.,  XV,  101-126),  upon  which  is  based  the  Espejo  account  as  found  in 
Mendoza's  History  of  China;  (4)  Father  Franciscus  Gonzaga’s  De  Origins  Seraphicae 
Religionis  Franciscanae , 1587,  which  has  been  cited  by  Father  Engelhardt  (Franciscan 
Herald,  July,  1919,  p.  288,  note  24),  but  otherwise  has  escaped  notice.  I consulted 
the  work  in  the  British  Museum,  in  London;  (5)  Mendi eta's  Historia  Edesiastica 
Indiana,  a notable  work  written  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  (6)  Zarate 
Salmeron's  Relacidn  de  todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico,  1626. 
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that  Santa  Maria  separated  from  the  exploring  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  and  the  religious;  and,  finally, 
that  instead  of  deserting  the  friars,  as  they  have  been  accused, 
the  soldiers  were  eminently  successful  in  exploring  a wide  expanse 
of  New  Mexican  territory.  Before  entering  upon  a discussion 
of  the  points  in  question,  a brief  account  of  the  expedition,  based 
on  the  new  documents,  will  be  of  value. 

n.  Sketch  of  the  Rodriguez  Expedition 

One  of  the  Spanish  outposts  on  the  northern  frontier  of  New 
Spain  in  1580  was  Santa  Barbara,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Mines  of  Santa  Barbara.  Here  lived  a small  group  of  men,  who 
were  very  desirous  of  advancing  into  the  unexplored  territory 
beyond  the  Christian  habitations.  Information  concerning 
that  land  had  been  obtained  by  various  means,  principally  by 
expeditions  made  short  distances  beyond  Santa  Barbara  against 
marauding  Indians.  In  addition,  the  story  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
had  left  a vivid  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  frontiersmen. 

This  interest  culminated  in  the  granting,  by  the  viceroy,  of  a 
license  to  Fray  Agustin  Rodriguez  to  visit  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico.  He  was  authorized  to  take  with  him  as  many  priests 
as  he  desired,  and  twenty  soldiers,  “for  the  safety  of  their  persons, 
and  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  preach  the  Holy  Gospel.”10 
The  commission  to  raise  soldiers  was  granted  to  Francisco 
Sanchez,  commonly  called  “Chamuscado,”  who  in  turn  chose 
eight  men  with  whom  to  make  the  expedition.11  For  the  con- 
version of  the  natives  two  other  religious  were  named.  They  were 
Fathers  Francisco  L6pez  and  Juan  de  Santa  Maria.  All  three 
friars  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis  and  came  from  the 
monastery  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Father  Fran- 
cisco L6pez,  who  was  named  as  Father  Superior,  was  a native  of  Se- 
ville, and  came  of  noble  parentage.  Father  Juan  de  Santa  Maria, 
a native  of  Catalonia,  went  as  companion  to  Father  Lopez.  Both 
were  “theologos,”  or  members  of  the  theological  college.  Fray 
Agustin,  a native  of  Niebla,1’  was  a Franciscan  lay-brother.  All 

10  Report  of  the  Viceroy , 158. 

n Gallegos,  RelacMn,  3a;  6-7. 

“Obregon,  92-93.  Gallegos  and  Obregdn  state  that  Rodrigues  was  a native 
of  Ayamonte,  and  that  Santa  Maria  came  from  Valencia.  I find,  however,  that 
Torquemada,  Vetancurt,  Wadding  ( Scriptores  Ordinti  Minorum),  and  Gonzaga, 
agree  that  Rodrigues  was  born  in  Niebla,  and  that  Santa  Marla  was  a Catalan. 
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sources  agree  in  extolling  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  two  “the- 
ologos,”  and  especially  Father  Santa  Marfa,  who  possessed,  in 
addition  to  his  other  attainments,  a profound  knowledge  of 
astronomy.11 

Preparations  for  the  expedition  were  made  at  Santa  B&rbara. 
The  three  religious  and  nine  soldiers  were  provided  with  good 
offensive  arms,  supplies,  horses,  and  articles  to  be  bartered 
among  the  natives.  In  addition  there  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition seventeen  Indian  servants,  two  Indian  women,  and 
six  hundred  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs.14  Everything  was 
furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  viceroy.  The  equipment  of  the 
expedition  makes  it  appear  as  though  it  was  intended  not  merely 
to  explore,  but  likewise  to  establish  permanent  missions,  an 
inference  which  is  borne  out  by  what  the  friars  did  in  New  Mexico. 14 

All  arrangements  having  been  completed,  the  party  set  forth 
from  Santa  B&rbara  on  June  5,  1581. 14  The  route  pursued  was 
briefly  the  following : Down  the  San  Gregorio  River  to  its  junction 
with  the  Conchos  River,17  thence  down  the  latter  river  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Conchos  and  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  present 
Presidio  del  Norte. 14  The  first  leg  of  the  journey  of  about  seventy 
leagues  of  desolate  and  barren  land,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
cross,  was  completed  in  thirty-one  days,1*  or  on  July  6.  The 
Spaniards  had  guides  who  conducted  them  through  both  the 
Conchas  and  Cabri  Indian  tribes.10 

Leaving  the  Conchos-Rfo  Grande  junction,  the  explorers 
next  traveled  up  the  latter  river  for  121  leagues,11  which  were 
covered  in  forty-five  days.  It  was  on  August  21,”  that  they 
came  to  the  first  inhabited  pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  called  by  the 

17  Mendieta  says  “astrology/*  but  he  clearly  implies  astronomy. 

14  Obregon,  94. 

u Gallegos,  Relacidn,  5. 

14  Escalante  and  Barrado,  154. 

17  Gallegos,  Relacidn,  7. 

17  Obregon,  101. 

14  Escalante  and  Barrado,  154. 

70  Obregon,  103;  Gallegos,  Relacidn,  8. 

71  This  is  the  distance  computed  from  Luxin’s  account:  Diego  P6rex  de  Lttxan, 
Entrada  que  kizo  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico,  Anton  de  Etpejo  en  el  ano  de  82  (Archivo  General 
de  Indias,  Estante  1,  Cajon  1,  Legajo  3/22). 

77  They  left  the  junction  (Presidio  del  Norte)  on  July  6,  and  arrived  at  San  Felipe 
on  August  21.  Escalante  and  Barrado,  154-155. 
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Spaniards  San  Felipe,  and  located  in  the  present  San  Marcial 
region.”  The  discoverers  continued  their  march  up  the  river, 
which  they  called  the  Guadalquivir,  finding  many  settlements 
located  upon  its  banks.  They  named  the  pueblos  that  they  found 
and  described  them,  but  in  a very  meager  fashion.  Some  of  the 
pueblos  I have  been  able  to  locate  definitely;  of  others  I have 
been  able  to  determine  the  probable  location;  but  still  others  are 
quite  uncertain. 

The  progress  of  the  explorers  through  the  Piros  and  Tigua 
Indian  nations  is  described  in  detail  in  both  the  Gallegos  and 
Obregon  documents.  It  serves  my  present  purpose,  however, 
to  note  only  that  on  September  2,  1581,  the  Spaniards  departed 
from  the  last  of  the  Tigua  pueblos,  Caceres,24  which  has  been 
located  on  or  near  the  present  site  of  Bemallilo.”  Two  days 
were  spent  among  the  pueblos  of  the  Queres  on  the  Rio  Guadal- 
quivir; then,  having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Fe  River, 
the  explorers  made  their  first  side-trip  up  the  valley  of  this 
stream.  Four  pueblos  were  discovered  in  this  valley,  the  date  of 
the  event  being  September  6. 25 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  the  Santa  Fe  region, 
Father  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  became  anxious  to  return  to  Chris- 
tian lands  to  render  a report  of  all  that  had  been  discovered.” 
His  determination,  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  the  religious 
as  well  as  from  the  soldiers.  They  argued  that  it  would  not 
only  be  foolhardy  and  dangerous  for  him  to  go  alone,  but  that 
his  death  would  be  of  serious  consequence  to  those  left  behind, 
for  it  would  serve  to  disillusion  the  natives,  who  regarded  the 
Spaniards  as  immortals.  In  addition,  they  said,  his  report 
would  be  but  fragmentary,  for  there  remained  much  of  that 
land  to  explore.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition.  Father 
Santa  Maria  persisted  in  his  plan,  and,  without  the  permission 

M “The  region  of  San  Marcial  not  only  indicates  the  southern  limit  of  the  pueblos 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  seems  also  that  the  many-storied  pueblo  type  of 
architecture  at  no  time  extended  farther  down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley/*  Bandelier, 
Final  Report , II,  252. 

u Gallegos,  Relacidn , 65-86. 

mHackbtt,  Charles  W.,  The  Location  of  the  Tigua  Pueblos  of  Alameda,  Puaray 
and  Sandia , 1680-1681  (in  Old  Santa  FS,  II,  831-391,  April,  1915). 

M Gallegos,  Relaci6nt  49;  65-66;  86. 

” Ibid.,  49. 
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of  his  Father  Superior,  took  leave  alone,  on  the  Eve  of  Nuestra 
Se flora,  or  September  7.4®  Since  the  pueblos  of  the  Santa  F£,  or 
Atomilco  Valley,  as  it  was  called  by  the  soldiers,  were  discovered 
on  September  6,  it  is  certain  that  Santa  Maria  must  have  set  out 
from  that  valley  and  not  from  Galisteo,  as  was  stated  by  Z&rate 
Salmer6n.J*  He  probably  passed  through  Galisteo,  however, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Indians  to  tell  of  the  padre’s  death,  when 
later  the  explorers  went  through  the  Galisteo  to  the  buffalo 
country,  can  be  attributed  to  their  fear  of  the  Spaniards’  venge- 
ance. 

After  the  departure  of  Santa  Maria  the  explorers  returned  to 
the  Rio  Grande  and  continued  their  journey  up  the  river  to  the 
Tewa  country .*•  Passing  through  the  Tewas,  they  traveled  as 
far  north  as  Taos,*1  a pueblo  of  the  northern  group  of  the  Tiguas. 
Then,  retracing  their  steps,  they  went  down  the  Rio  Grande  until 
they  came  to  the  valley  of  the  Galisteo  River.  From  this  region, 
on  September  28,  they  departed  toward  the  east  into  the  buffalo 
country.”  After  a long  and  difficult  journey  over  the  vast  plains, 
the  explorers  returned  by  their  former  trail  to  the  pueblos  of 
Galisteo.** 

Here  they  learned  from  the  natives  that  Father  Santa  Maria 
had  been  killed.*4  His  departure  had  occasioned  great  excite- 
ment among  the  natives,  for  they  feared  that  he  went  in  quest  of 
more  Spaniards.  So,  on  his  third  day  out,**  after  he  had  gone 


*•  Obbegon,  142-143. 

11  Zarate  Salmerox,  Ger6nimo  de,  Rclaci6n  de  todas  que  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico 
ee  han  visto  y sabido  asi  por  mar  como  por  tierra  desde  el  ano  de  1538  hasta  el  de  1626 
(in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.t  3d.  ser.,  IV,  Mexico,  1856.  Translated  into  English  by  C.  F. 
Lummis,  in  Land  of  Sunshine , XI,  1899,  336-340). 

*°  Gallegos,  Relacidn , 66. 

« Ibid. 

n Ibid .,  37.  Obregon,  130. 

■ Ibid.,  138. 

u Gallegos,  Relacidn,  79. 

* Since  Father  Santa  Maria  left  his  brother  friars  on  September  7th.,  the  date 
of  his  martyrdom  would  be  on  or  about  September  10,  1581.  Several  clerical  writers 
assign  different  dates  to  the  deaths  of  all  three  friars.  Vetancurt  (Menologio) 
states  that  Father  Santa  Maria  was  martyred  on  June  9,  1581,  Father  L6pez  on 
December  21,  1581,  and  Fray  Rodriguez  on  December  28,  1581.  Arturo  4 Mon- 
asteryo  ( Martyr oloqium.  Franciscanum)  gives  the  same  days  and  months  as  Vetan- 
curt, but  no  year.  Wadding  ( Scriptorea  Ordinia  Minorum)  gives  1580  as  the  year 
of  the  deaths  of  all  three  friars.  Gonzaga’s  only  reference  to  the  matter  (p.  105) 
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about  five  leagues,  the  Tiguas  of  the  Pueblo  of  San  Pablo,**  in 
the  Sierra  Morena,  set  upon  and  killed  him.*7  Hearing  this 
story,  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  keep  it  a secret,  for  they  did 
not  want  the  natives  to  learn  of  their  vulnerability.**  Never- 
theless, the  natives  determined  to  kill  the  remaining  Spaniards. 
A conflict  was  imminent,  and  was  only  averted  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  two  friars,  who  desired  to  foster  the  good  will  of  the 
natives,  so  that  they  could  remain  among  them.** 

Notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards 
did  not  lack  the  temerity40  to  visit  the  pueblos  as  far  west  as 
Acoma41  and  Zuni4*  and  the  Salines4*  to  the  east  of  the  Manzano 
Mountains.  From  the  Salines  they  returned  to  Puaray,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  near  Bernalillo,  where  preparations  were  made  to 
return  to  Mexico.  The  two  religious  refused  to  return  with  the 
soldiers,  for  they  were  determined  to  remain  among  the  natives.44 
The  soldiers  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  and,  after 
promising  to  exercise  all  possible  haste  in  returning  to  Mexico,  and 
to  send  back  help,  they  left  Puaray  on  January  81,  1582.4* 
Chamuscado  died  on  the  way  and  was  buried  near  Jimenez.  The 
rest  arrived  safely  in  Santa  Barbara  on  May  15,  after  an  absence 


is  that  Rodriguez  was  martyred  in  1580.  The  Gallegos  and  Obregdn  documents 
state  clearly  that  Santa  Maria  was  killed  in  September,  which  disposes  of  the  June 
dates.  Likewise  the  assigned  dates  of  the  deaths  of  the  other  two  friars  are  disposed 
of  by  Gallegos's  statement  (p.  78)  that  the  soldiers  left  the  two  friars  at  Puaray  on 
January  81,  1582. 

M Zarate  Salmeron,  Land  of  Sunshine,  841. 

17  Gallegos,  Reclacidn,  49-50;  Obregdn,  142-143.  The  Manzano  Mountains 
have  been  identified  with  the  Sierra  Morena. 

« Ibid. 

,f  Gallegos,  Relacidn,  54-55;  Obregdn,  146. 

40  The  soldiers  have  been  unjustly  criticised  and  branded  as  cowards,  especially 
by  Mendieta  (p.  401),  who  ventures  the  opinion  that  Hernando  Cortes  would  not 
have  turned  back,  as  he  accuses  the  soldiers  of  doing.  He  blames  them  for  the 
deaths  of  the  friars,  whereas  the  obstinacy  of  the  friars  and  their  zeal  for  martyrdom 
was  alone  responsible. 

41  “In  1888  Mr.  Cushing  discovered  the  name  of  Francisco  Chamuscado  on  the 
Inscription  rock,”  Ban  deli  er,  Final  Report,  II,  331.  Those  annalists  who  accuse 
the  soldiers  of  turning  back  immediately  after  they  reached  the  Tiguas,  are  con- 
tradicted by  this  alone.  Gallegos,  Relacidn,  90. 

« Ibid.,  91. 

41  Ibid.,  57-58;  Bustamante,  149;  Escalante  and  Barrado,  157. 

44  Bustamante,  159;  Obrbgon  147;  Gallegos,  Relacidn,  71-72. 

« Ibid.,  73. 
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of  nearly  eleven  months.  Leaving  their  comrades  in  that  villa, 
Gallegos  and  Bustamante  departed  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  at 
which  place,  on  May  16,  1582,  they  went  before  the  viceroy  and 
rendered  formal  reports  of  the  expedition. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  friars  left  in  New  Mexico,  Rodriguez  and 
L6pez,  had  been  brutally  murdered  by  the  natives.  Concerning 
their  deaths  Gallegos  and  Bustamante  made  no  mention,  for 
indeed  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  their  fate.  Hernando 
Barrado,  one  of  the  soldiers,  however,  arrived  in  Mexico  City  at  a 
later  date,  and  on  October  20,  gave  the  viceroy  a report  con- 
cerning the  death  of  the  two  friars.4*  He  stated  that  when  the 
soldiers  returned  to  Puaray,  they  left  with  the  religious  three 
Indians:  Gerdnimo,  Francisco,  and  Andres.  Three  months 
later,  while  in  Santa  Barbara,  Barrado  met  Francisco  and  learned 
from  him  that  the  natives  of  Puaray  had  killed  Father  L6pez,  and 
that,  being  frightened,  Francisco  Gerdnimo,  and  Andrds  ran 
away.  While  they  were  running  they  heard  outcries  in  the 
pueblo,  by  which  they  judged  that  Fray  Agustin  was  being 
killed  also.  Barrado  testified  that  Gerdnimo  gave  him  the 
same  story  as  Francisco.  Mendieta,  Torquemada,  Z&rate 
Salmerdn,  and  other  annalists  give  substantially  the  same 
version,  but  with  many  embellishments  and  additional  details. 
A year  later  Espejo  learned  that  the  two  remaining  friars  had 
been  killed  in  Puaray,  thus  confirming  the  story.47  Obregdn’s 
sole  allusion  to  this  matter  is  his  laconic  statement  that  the 
Indians  killed  the  friars  for  the  articles  that  were  left  with  them.4* 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  expedition  the  points  of  especial 
import  to  be  noted  are  those  attending  the  martyrdom  of  Father 
Santa  Maria,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  move- 
ment of  the  soldiers  and  the  two  remaining  friars.  The  soldiers 
did  not  turn  back  prior  to  the  death  of  Santa  Maria,  as  writers 
have  maintained,  but  carried  back  with  them  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  affair  and  reported  it  to  the  viceroy.  Santa  Maria’s 
action  in  departing  at  the  time  when  he  did  was  not  only  ill- 
advised,  but  was  strongly  opposed  by  both  the  soldiers  and 


* Barrado,  151-153. 

47  Espejo,  Relation,  170. 
44  Obregon,  147. 
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religious.  In  no  other  place,  so  far  as  I know,  is  given  the  exact 
date  of  the  departure  of  Santa  Maria  for  Mexico. 

IIL  The  Testimony  of  Gallegos  and  Obregon  Substantiated  by  Other  Contemporary 

Accounts 

The  Gallegos  and  Obreg6n  manuscripts  are  so  detailed  and 
concise  on  the  above  points,  and  they  are  so  strongly  substantiated 
by  other  contemporary  accounts,  both  religious  and  secular 
(which  have  been  either  rejected  or  overlooked  in  the  past)  that 
their  validity  cannot  be  doubted. 

1.  The  Espejo  Account. — Even  without  the  circumstantial 
testimony  which  we  have  at  hand  in  the  Gallegos  and  Obregon 
manuscripts,  the  evidence  hitherto  available,  especially  the 
Espejo  Relation ,49  should  have  sufficed  to  establish  a true  ac- 
count of  Santa  Maria's  martyrdom,  but  it  did  not.  Prior  to  the 
departure  of  his  expedition  to  New  Mexico,  Antonio  Espejo 
knew  of  the  death  of  Santa  Maria,  and  of  the  remaining  of 
Rodriguez  and  L6pez  after  the  return  of  the  soldiers.60  The 
Franciscan  authorities  in  Mexico  also  knew  of  Santa  Maria’s 
death,  for  Espejo  says,  “And  thus  they  remained  with  the  three 
Indian  boys  and  a half-breed,  whereat  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis 
was  greatly  grieved,  regarding  it  as  certain  that  the  Indians 
would  kill  the  two  friars  and  those  who  remained  with  them.”51 
The  Franciscans,  therefore,  wished  to  succor  the  religious,  and 
for  this  purpose  Father  Beltr&n  offered  himself.  This  informa- 
tion was  verified  later,  Espejo  tells  us,  for  when  his  party  came 
to  the  Tiguas,  in  the  Pueblo  of  Pualas  (Puaray),  they  found  that 
the  Indians  of  that  province  had  killed  Father  L6pez  and  Fray 
Rodriguez.  Later,  in  the  province  of  the  Maguas,  Espejo 
learned  that  Father  Santa  Maria  had  been  killed  “ before  Francisco 
Chamuscado  went  to  the  pacified  country”*2  Thus  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  Espejo  expedition,  which  entered  New  Mexico  one 
year  after  the  Rodriguez  party,  was  to  learn  the  fate  of  Rodriguez 

41  Relacidn  que  yo  Antonio  Espejo  con  catorce  soldados  y un  religioso  de  el 
orden  de  San  Francisco  a las  Provincias  y problaciones  de  la  Nueva  Mexico  (Col.  Doc. 
InSd.,  XV,  101—126.  Translated  into  English  in  Bolton,  Spanish  Exploration , 
168-192). 

w Ibid.,  168-169. 

« Ibid. 
w Ibid.,  181. 
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and  L6pez.  It  seems  strange  then,  after  Espejo  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  undertaking  and  rendered  his  report,  that  this 
report,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  three  friars, 
should  be  overlooked  or  rejected. 

This  mistake,  however,  came  later,  for  the  Espejo  Relation 
found  contemporary  acceptance  in  being  made  the  basis  of 
“El  Viage  que  hizo  Antonio  de  Espejo,”  as  found  in  Mendoza’s 
History  of  China,  1585.  Richard  Hakluyt,  another  contempo- 
rary, incorporated  bodily  into  his  Voyages  the  Mendoza  version 
as  based  on  the  Espejo  Relation.1*  Moreover,  in  1586,  Hakluyt 
had  printed  in  Spanish,  at  his  own  expense,  a small  booklet 
entitled,  “El  Viage  que  hizo  Antonio  de  Espejo  en  el  Afio  de 
Ochenta  y Tres,”  the  Mendoza  version.  This  indicates  the 
importance  he  attached  to  this  account.64 

2.  The  GonXaga  Account. — Another  contemporary  account 
which  substantiates  the  Gallegos  and  Obregbn  manuscripts  is 
Father  Francisco  Gonzaga’s  De  Origine  Serapkicae  Religionis 
Franciscanae,  published  in  Rome,  1587.  Here  is  a clerical 
annalist  who  likewise  gives  a true  version  of  the  points  in  dispute. 
The  details  of  the  expedition,  and  especially  the  martyrdom  of 
Santa  Maria,  are  correctly  given  by  Father  Gonzaga.  In  brief 
we  learn  the  following  from  his  account:  Santa  Maria  having 
determined  to  return  to  Mexico  to  give  a report  concerning  the 
newly  discovered  lands  and  the  natives,  left  the  soldiers  and  the 
two  friars,  and  started  upon  his  journey  alone.  After  he  had 
traveled  three  days,  and  while  sleeping,  he  was  killed  by  the 

H“In  Hakluyt’s  Voyages  is  given  a version  of  the  Rodriguez  Expedition  with 
that  of  Espejo  in  Spanish  and  in  English,  taken  from  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza’s  History 
of  Chinay  edition  of  Madrid,  1586,  which  I have  not  seen.  Laet,  Norus  Orbis , took 
the  account  from  the  edition  of  1589.  I have  the  Italian  edition  of  1586  and  the 
Spanish  of  1596,  neither  of  which  contains  this  matter.  Neither  does  Brunet, 
or  any  other  bibliographer  that  I have  consulted,  note  any  such  difference  in  editions, 
though  of  course  I have  no  doubt  that  such  a curious  difference  exists,”  Bancroft, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico , p.  179,  note  7. 

44  A copy  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  which,  I find,  differs  in  no  respect 
whatsoever  from  the  Hakluyt  Society  edition  of  Mendoza  (London,  1854),  or  the 
account  to  be  found  in  the  various  editions  of  Hakluyt’s  Voyages.  This  seems  to 
remove  Bancroft’s  apprehensions  on  this  matter.  (See  note  53.)  Father  Lorenzo 
P6rez  quotes  the  Espejo  Relation  at  length  (Archivo  I bero- Americano,  Afio  III, 
Num.  XIV,  242-249),  but  he  evidently  admits  his  lack  of  confidence  in  his  source, 
for  he  immediately  follows  it  with  contradictory  statements  from  the  Torquemada 
account,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  criticise  these  sources. 
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Indians  by  having  a large  stone  placed  upon  him.  After  the 
father’s  death,  “the  Spanish  soldiers  who  accompanied  the 
friars  returned  to  their  land  ( i . e.9  Mexico)  to  render  a report  to 
the  viceroy  concerning  their  discoveries.  But  the  two  friars, 
L6pez  and  Agustin,  animated  by  the  zeal  of  saving  souls,  re- 
mained for  that  task.”55 

3.  The  Testimony  of  the  Returned  Soldiers  and  the  Report  of  the 
Viceroy , 1582.55 — The  testimony  of  the  returned  soldiers,  Busta- 
mante, Gallegos,  and  Barrado,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
viceroy,  corroborates  that  which  has  been  set  forth  above.  The 
depositions  of  these  two  soldiers  merely  state  that  “the  religious” 
(los  dichos  religiosos)  remained  in  Puaray  with  the  Indian 
servants  when  the  soldiers  returned  to  Mexico.57  There  is  no 
mention  of  Father  Santa  Maria.  In  light  of  what  we  now  know, 
“los  dichos  religiosos”  refers  only  to  the  two  friars,  L6pez  and 
Rodriguez,  and  does  not  include  Santa  Maria,  as  many  writers 
thoughtlessly  suppose.58  It  is  true  that  Barrado  testified  that 
the  Indian  Francisco  heard  outcries  (after  the  murder  of  Lopez), 
and  judged  that  “the  rest  of  the  religious  were  being  murdered,”59 
but  this  was  an  error.  The  justification  for  this  conclusion  is  the 
fact  that  the  viceroy,  who  was  conversant  with  the  details  of  the 
expedition,  and  got  his  information  from  Gallegos,  Bustamante, 
and  Barrado,  rendered  a true  account,  based  upon  the  depositions 
cited  above.  The  viceroy  reported  to  the  king  that  “Fray 
Agustin  Rodriguez  decided  to  remain  in  one  of  the  pueblos  with  a 
companion.”  And  again,  “One  of  the  Indians  who  remained 
with  the  friars  testified  that  one  had  been  killed  in  his  presence, 
and  fleeing,  he  heard  an  outcry  by  which  he  judged  that  the 
other  friar  was  being  killed.”50 

IV.  Erroneous  Later  Versions 

Thus  Gonzaga,  Espejo,  Bustamante,  Barrado,  and  the 

* Gonzaga,  1279. 

M Testimonio  dado  en  Mexico  sobre  el  descubrimiento  de  doscientas  leguas  adelante 
de  lot  Minas  de  Santa  Bdrbola,  Qobernacion  de  Diego  de  Ibarra;  cuyo  descubrimiento 
se  hizo  en  virtud  de  cierta  licencia  que  pidio  Fray  Augustin  Rodriguez  y otros  religiosos 
Franciscos.  Acompanan  relaciones  de  este  descubrimiento  y otros  documentos . AHos 
de  1582-1583  (Col.  Doc.  Inid XV,  80-100). 

i7  Bustamante,  149. 

ia  Benjamin  Read  ia  one  of  these.  See  his  Illustrated  History  of  New  Mexico , p.  18. 

*•  Barrado,  152. 

•°  Report  of  the  Viceroy , 158-159;  Bustamante,  149. 
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viceroy,  all  contemporary  writers,  are  all  in  accord  with  the 
Gallegos  documents.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  many  later 
versions,  beginning  with  Mendieta,  are  either  silent  on  the 
above  points  or  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  them.  These 
errors  have  persisted  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
day,  from  Mendieta  and  Torquemada  to  Father  Engelhardt. 
As  recently  as  July,  1919, 61  the  author  of  Missions  and  Mission- 
aries of  California  commits  himself  to  the  version  of  Mendieta 
and  other  early  annalists.  Father  Engelhardt  quotes  Bolton’s 
Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest,  but  fails  to  note  the  errors 
on  this  point  in  the  older  authorities  that  Bolton  corrected. 
Following  is  a consideration  of  these  versions  and  their  treat- 
ment of  the  martyrdom  of  Father  Juan  de  Santa  Marla: 

1.  The  Mendieta-  T orquemada  Account. — Mendieta,  who  was 
copied  by  Torquemada,  wrote  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Indiana 
in  1596.  This  history,  therefore,  cannot  properly  be  considered  a 
contemporary  account  of  the  Rodriguez  expedition.  The  sol- 
diers are  represented  by  Mendieta  as  turning  back  at  Puaray, 
leaving  the  missionaries  to  explore  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
farther  into  the  Indian  country,  after  which  Father  Santa  Marla 
set  out  alone  on  his  attempt  to  reach  Mexico  to  make  a report 
and  to  summon  help.**  After  he  had  traveled  three  days  some 
Indians  took  his  life  in  a novel  fashion.  While  he  was  sleeping 
beneath  a tree,  the  savages  placed  a heavy  stone  upon  his  head, 
and  then  left  him  to  die  of  suffocation.**  How  this  error  per- 
taining to  the  return  of  the  soldiers  prior  to  the  death  of  Santa 
Marla  crept  into  the  Mendieta  account  is  indeed  puzzling.  He 
may  have  used  the  Gonzaga  account,  which  gives  the  same 
details  concerning  Santa  Maria’s  death,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  Mendieta  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  soldiers 
were  cognizant  of  this  affair. 

2.  The  Zdrate  Salmerdn  Account. — The  essence  of  the  Zarate 
Salmerdn  account  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Mendieta, 
but  contains  added  errors.  It  is,  briefly,  the  following:  The 

61  Franciscan  Herald,  July,  1919. 

•*  Why  should  Father  Santa  Maria  have  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  Mexico 
to  render  a report  and  get  assistance  if  the  soldiers  preceded  him?  Their  departure 
would  have  made  his  mission  unnecessary. 

**  Mendieta,  401. 
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soldiers,  because  they  feared  that  their  numbers  were  too  few  to 
venture  into  the  Indian  country,  deserted  the  three  religious  at 
Puaray,  in  the  Tiguas  country.  Then  the  friars,  alone  and 
unprotected,  proceeded  to  explore  the  pueblo  region.  Finally, 
having  arrived  at  Galisteo,  and  witnessing  the  docility  of  the 
Indians,  they  agreed  that  one  of  them  should  return  to  inform 
the  prelates  in  Mexico  concerning  their  discoveries,  and  to  ask  for 
more  missionaries.  Father  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  volunteered 
for  the  journey.  He  was  a great  astronomer,  and  calculated  by 
the  stars  how  they  might  have  traveled  by  a more  direct  route. 
He  set  out  behind  the  range  of  Puaray  (the  Sandia  Mountains)  to 
go  by  way  of  the  Salines,  and  from  there  to  cut  straight  across  to 
El  Paso.64  In  addition  to  being  more  detailed  than  Mendieta, 
Zarate  Salmerdn  supplies  the  information  that  it  was  the  Tanos 
nation,  at  Galisteo,  where  Father  Santa  Maria  started  upon  his 
journey;  and  that  it  was  the  Tiguas  of  San  Pablo  who  murdered 
him.65  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Mendieta  and  Z&rate 
Salmeron  accounts  are  in  agreement,  at  this  point,  with  the 
Gallegos  and  Obregon  manuscripts.  Notably  that  it  was  three 
days  out,66  a distance  of  five  leagues,67  and  in  a pueblo  of  the 
Sandia  Mountains,  that  Father  Santa  Maria  was  killed.  But 
Z&rate  Salmeron,  like  Mendieta,  erroneously  places  Santa  Maria’s 
death  after  the  departure  of  the  soldiers. 

3.  Later  Accounts  Based  upon  Mendieta  and  Zdrate  Salmerdn. — 
The  Mendieta-Torquemada  and  the  Zdrate  Salmerdn  accounts 
have  enjoyed  a large  following,  and  largely  through  them  the 
errors  which  I have  pointed  out  have  persisted  for  so  many  years. 
Vetancurt,68  Arlegui,69  Sigtienza,70  Bancroft,71  Twitchell,72  and 

64  Zarate  Salmeron,  Land  of  Sunshine , XI,  340-341. 

w Ibid;  “Zdrate  Salmerdn  places  Santa  Marla’s  death  some  place  east  of  the 
Sierra  de  Sandia  and  three  days’  journey  south  of  Galisteo,  or  at  San  Pablo.  Niel 
changes  the  name  to  San  Pedro.  This  is  the  old  San  Pedro  of  today.  Three 
days*  journey  south  of  Galisteo  would  bring  one  to  San  Pedro  or  between  San  Pedro 
and  Chilili”  (Bandelier,  Final  Report , II,  113). 

M Ibid. 

•7  Obregon,  193. 

•8  Vetancurt,  Augustin,  Crdnica  de  la  Provincia  de  Sto.  Evangelio  de  Mexico. 

11  Arlegui,  Joseph,  Crdnica  de  la  Provincia  de  S.  Francisco  de  Zacatecas. 

70  Siguenza  t Gongora,  Mercurio  Volante.  (British  Museum,  Add.  MSS. 
17563,  f.  94.) 

71  Bancroft,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico , 79. 

72  Twitchell,  R.  W.,  The  Leading  Facts  of  New  Mexican  History. 
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Father  Engeihardt  have  accepted  the  same  erroneous  version 
that  we  find  in  Torquemada,  who  has  been  shown  to  have  copied 
Mendieta.73  Bancroft  tried  to  straighten  matters  out  by  charging 
Espejo  with  confusing  facts;  he  says  that  the  soldier’s  return 
was  confused  with  that  of  the  three  Indians  who  came  later.74 
Benjamin  Read  does  not  commit  himself  so  wholeheartedly  to 
Torquemada,  but  he  misinterprets  the  declarations  of  Busta- 
mante and  Gallegos,  and  thus  falls  into  the  same  errors.75  Z&rate 
Salmer6n’s  account  has  been  taken  almost  verbatim  by  Davis71 
and  Prince,77  and  Bandelier  accepts  as  authentic  the  Davis 
version.78  It  was  Bolton,  in  recent  times,  who  presented  this 
matter  correctly.  But  as  he  did  not  have  occasion  to  do  more 
than  record  his  conclusion,  this  paper  has  seemed  worth  while. 

J.  Lloyd  Mecham, 

Seville , Spain . 


71  Icazbalceta  establishes  the  truth  of  Torquemada’s  plagiarism  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  Mendieta’s  Historia  Eclesiastica  Indiana , Mexico,  1870. 

74  Bancroft,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico , 79,  note  7. 

75  Read,  Benjamin  M.,  Illustrated  History  of  New  Mexico. 

74  Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico . 

77  Prince,  L.  Bradford,  Historical  Sketches  of  New  Mexico. 

78  Bandelier,  Final  Report , II,  228. 
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I 

TITULAR  SEES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HIERARCHY 
(< Contributed  by  Right  Rev . Own  B.  Corrigan , D.D.) 

Although  the  normal  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  has  always  been 
built  on  the  idea  of  local  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  yet  there  are 
indications,  even  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  of  many  who  did 
not  enjoy  what  is  usually  called  ordinary  jurisdiction.  Besides  those 
who  were  endowed  with  the  episcopal  character,  in  order  to  assist  the 
local  bishops,  there  were  those  who  had  been  driven  from  their  dioceses 
by  infidels  or  by  heretics,  or  who  for  other  reasons  could  not  reside 
in  the  places  to  which  they  had  been  appointed.  The  inroads  of  the 
Saracens  in  Asia  and  Africa  were  responsible  for  the  vacation  of  hundreds 
of  sees.  During  the  Crusades,  the  Latins,  who  established  new  Christian 
communities,  composed  of  people  of  European  nationality  and  belonging 
to  the  Latin  Rite,  procured  the  erection  of  new  dioceses  for  their  benefit, 
and  these  in  turn,  when  the  Turk  regained  the  ascendancy,  increased 
the  number  of  abandoned  sees.  The  final  development  of  the  list  of 
sees,  called  in  partibus  infidelium , took  shape,  at  first,  from  the  attempt 
of  the  Holy  See  to  keep  up  the  succession  of  bishops  in  these  dioceses, 
in  the  hope  of  reconquering  their  territory  from  the  infidel.  When  all 
hope  of  such  redemption  was  given  up,  these  titles  were  still  conferred 
on  those  who  were  chosen  to  assist  the  diocesan  bishops  in  their  labors. 
After  the  fourteenth  century  the  large  increase  of  population  in  the  great 
centers  rendered  such  assistance  particularly  necessary.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Holy  See  inaugurated  the  policy  of  endowing  with 
the  episcopal  character  the  Nuncios  and  other  Prelates,  delegated  to 
represent  the  Pope  in  his  relations  with  the  different  nations,  so  that 
they  might  be  on  an  equality  with  the  diocesan  bishops  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  were  ambassadors. 

The  foundation  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  in  1622, 
gave  a great  impetus  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  elsewhere,  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  bishops 
became  necessary  and  those  received  their  titles  from  the  ancient 
abandoned  sees. 

Only  about  1850,  was  any  attempt  made  to  compile  a list  of  such 
sees.  Moroni  had  already,  in  1840,  begun  the  publication  of  his  volu- 
minous Dictionary  of  Ecclesiastical  Erudition , and  to  him  was  confided 
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the  work.  He  acknowledged  the  great  difficulties  that  attended  this 
scheme,  even  after  a thorough  examination  of  all  the  sources  at  his 
command. 

Since  1851,  the  Annuario  Pontificio , published  every  year  at  Rome, 
has  such  a list,  but  it  does  not  purport  to  be  full.  On  the  contrary, 
it  contains  only  those  which  are  in  general  use.  Names  of  dioceses 
disappear  and  are  listed  again  when  they  are  actually  occupied.  “He- 
talonia,”  for  instance,  was  omitted  for  a number  of  years  until  it  was 
given  to  the  late  Bishop  Currier  at  his  own  request  after  he  resigned 
Matanzas.  He  asked  for  it  because  it  had  been  the  title  of  the  bishop 
who  ordained  him. 

Until  1882,  these  titles  were  given  as  in  partibus  infidelium.  The 
story  goes  that  the  King  of  Greece  complained  to  Leo  XIII  that  he 
and  his  people  were  injured  by  this  appellation,  saying  to  the  Pope, 
“We  are  not  infidels,  we  are  Christians;  we  are  Catholics.”  Leo 
XIH,  by  a decree  of  Propaganda,  of  March  8,  1882,  ordered  that  the 
formula  in  partibus  infidelium  should  be  no  longer  used  and  that  future 
appointments  should  be  made  as  “titular  bishops.” 

The  Annuaire  Pontifical  Cathdique  published  by  Battandier,  Paris,  in 
the  issue  of  1916,  published  a very  complete  list  of  the  titular  sees  and 
titular  bishops.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Jules  Bigaouette,  a Canadian 
priest,  and,  although  it  does  not  claim  to  be  perfect,  it  displays  a won- 
derful patience  and  sagacity,  containing  as  it  does  the  names  not  only 
of  the  sees  but  of  the  bishops  who  have  held  the  titles,  as  far  back  in 
some  cases  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Our  sketch  is  simply  an  abstract 
of  the  introduction  to  their  list. 

TITULAR  SEES  ARE  CONFERRED 

1.  On  Cardinals,  who,  being  only  priests,  are  promoted  in  Curia  to 
be  bishops.  An  instance  is  that  Cardinal  Pompili,  being  named,  in 
1918,  Cardinal  Vicar,  a position  that  required  him  to  be  a bishop,  was 
consecrated  titular  Archbishop  of  Philippi,  which,  as  the  Annuario 
tells  us,  he  gave  up  after  his  consecration. 

2.  On  Nuncios,  Apostolic  Delegates  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Curia,  unless  they  are  already  diocesan  bishops,  and  under  the  present 
custom  they,  in  that  case,  are  translated  to  titular  archbishoprics. 
Cardinal  Falconio,  for  instance,  when  appointed  Delegate  Apostolic, 
resigned  his  diocese  in  Italy  and  became  Archbishop  of  Larissa. 

8.  On  Coadjutors  and  Auxiliary  Bishops. 

4.  On  Vicars- Apostolic  and,  sometimes,  on  Prefects-Apostolic  in 
missionary  countries. 

5.  On  Bishops  who  resign  their  dioceses,  although  this  is  not  always 
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done.  Sometimes  the  Holy  See  refuses  to  do  so,  and  sometimes  the 
bishops  do  not  want  it. 

Our  list,  which  we  trust  will  be  found  interesting,  is  confined  to 
those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Hierarchy  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  have  tried  to  make  it  reasonably  complete. 


1.  Abdera  (io  Thrace), 

Rt.  Rev.  N.  0.  Perche, 

Coadjutor  of  New  Orleans,  1870. 

2.  Acmonia  (in  Phrygia), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Morris, 

Coadjutor  of  Little  Rock,  1906. 

3.  Adramyttium  (in  Proconsular  Asia), 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
when  V.  Ap.  of  N.  Carolina, 
1868.1 

4.  Adrianople,  Abp.  (in  Thrace), 

Most  Rev.  Michael  Heiss,  trans- 
ferred from  La  Crosse  to  be  Coad- 
jutor of  Milwaukee,  1880. 

5.  Adrianople,  Bp. 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Kennedy, 
Rector  of  the  American  College 
in  Rome,  1907. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Denis  M.  Lowney, 
Auxiliary  of  Providence,  1917. 

6.  Agathonica  (in  Thrace), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  La  my, 

V.  Ap.  of  New  Mexico,  1850. 

7.  Alabanda  (in  Caria), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Brady, 

Auxiliary  of  Boston,  1891. 

8.  Alalis  (in  Phenicia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J.  Hoban, 
Coadjutor  of  Scranton,  1896. 

9.  Amid  a,  Abp.  (in  Mesopotamia), 

(1)  The  Most  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet, 
after  resignation  of  Oregon 
City,  1880. 

(2)  The  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval, 
after  resignation  of  Santa  Fe, 
1918. 

10.  Amisus  (in  the  Hellespont), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  E.  Fitzmaurice, 
Coadjutor  of  Erie,  1897. 

11.  Ammaedera  (in  Proconsular  Africa), 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Crimont,  S.  J., 
V.  Ap.  of  Alaska,  1917. 


12.  Amyzonia  (in  Caria), 

Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Baraga, 

Y.  Ap.  of  Northern  Michigan, 
1853. 

13.  Anazarba,  Abp.  (in  Cilicia  Secunda), 

Most  Rev.  J.  B.  Salpointe, 
Coadjutor  of  Santa  Fe,  1884. 

14.  Antigone  (in  the  Hellespont), 

Rt.  Rev.  James  F.  Wood, 

Coadjutor  of  Philadelphia,  1857. 

15.  Antinoe  (in  Egypt), 

Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Mrak, 

after  resignation  of  Marquette, 
1891. 

16.  Antipatris  (in  Palestine), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Stariha, 
after  resignation  of  Lead,  1909. 

17.  Apollonia  (in  Macedonia), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  James  Whitfield, 
Coadjutor  of  Balto.,  1828. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Anthony  Blanc, 
Coadjutor  of  New  Orleans,  1832. 
Declined. 

(3)  Rt.  Rev.  Alphonsus  J.  Glorieux, 
V.  Ap.  of  Idaho,  1885. 

18.  Arabissu8  (in  Armenia), 

Rt.  Rev.  P.  L.  Chapelle, 
Coadjutor  of  Santa  Fe,  1891. 

19.  Arath  (in  Cappadocia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick, 
Coadjutor  of  Philadelphia,  1830. 

20.  Arca,  Abp.  (in  Armenia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Claude  M.  Dubuis, 
after  resignation  of  Galveston, 
1893. 

21.  Areopolis,  Abp.  (in  Palestine), 

Most  Rev.  Henry  Moeller, 

transferred  from  Columbus  to 

be  Coadjutor  of  Cincinnati,  1903. 

22.  Arindela  (in  Palestine), 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Conroy, 
Auxiliary  of  Ogdensburg,  1912. 


1 Adramyttium  was  also  the  title  of  the  Bp.  Resino  who  as  Auxiliary  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  was 
resident  at  St.  Augustine  from  1709  to  1711. 
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£3.  Aulona  or  Valona  (in  Epirus), 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Verdaguer, 

V.  Ap.  of  Brownsville,  1890. 

£4.  A var a (in  Palestine), 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Elder,  trans- 
ferred from  Natches  to  be  Coad- 
jutor of  Cincinnati,  1880. 

£5.  Auxuif  (Abp.  In  Ethiopia), 

Most  Rev.  Geo.  Montgomery, 
transferred  from  Los  Angeles,  to 
be  Coadjutor  of  San  Francisco, 
1902. 

£6.  A xi ere  (in  Mesopotamia), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Hailandi&re, 
Coadjutor  of  Vincennes,  1832. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  John  McCloskey, 
Coadjutor  of  New  York,  1844. 

£7.  Azotub  (in  Palestine), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  McCort, 

Auxiliary  of  Philadelphia,  1912, 
Coadjutor  of  Altoona,  1920. 

£8.  Barca  (in  Libya), 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  P.  Rhode, 

Auxiliary  of  Chicago,  1908. 

£9.  Babilopoljs  (in  Bythinia), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes, 

Coadjutor  of  New  York,  1834. 

30.  Berenice  (in  Libya), 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hickey, 
Coadjutor  of  Rochester,  1905. 

31.  Bolina  (in  Achaia), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Guy  Ignatius  Chabrat, 
Coadjutor  of  Bardstown,  1834. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Persico, 
after  his  resignation  of  Savan- 
nah, 1874. 

32.  Cababa,  Abp.  (in  Egypt), 

Most  Rev.  Patrick  Riordan, 
Coadjutor  of  San  Francisco, 
1883. 

33.  Callipolis  (in  Thrace), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Fitzpatrick, 
Coadjutor  of  Boston,  1844. 

34.  Calydon  (in  the  Hellespont), 

Rt.  Rev.  Caspar  H.  Borgess, 
Coadjutor  and  Administrator  of 
Detroit,  1870. 

35.  Canea  (in  Crete), 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  J.  Seghers, 
transferred  from  Vancouver,  to  be 
Coadjutor  of  Oregon  City,  1878. 


36.  Canopus  (in  Egypt), 

Rt.  Rev.  Nicholas  L.  Gallagher, 
Coadjutor  of  Galveston,  1882. 

37.  Castabala  (in  Cilicia), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  Lootens, 

V.  Ap.  of  Idaho,  1868. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Shaw, 
Coadjutor  of  San  Antonio,  1910. 

38.  Ceramus  (in  Caria), 

Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  Manogue, 
Coadjutor  of  Grass  Valley,  1887. 

39.  Cesarea  in  Morocco  (in  Algiers), 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Brennan, 
former  Bishop  of  Dallas,  1905. 

40.  Cestro  (in  Isauria), 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  D.  Kelly, 
Auxiliary  of  Detroit,  1910. 

41.  Cibyra  (in  Caria), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Phelan, 
Coadjutor  of  Pittsburgh,  1885. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Lillis, 
transferred  from  Leavenworth 
to  be  Coadjutor  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  1910. 

42.  Cio,  Abp.  (in  Bythinia), 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Keane, 
after  resignation  of  Dubuque, 
1911. 

43.  Claudiopoub  (in  Isauria), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Odin, 

V.  Ap.  of  Texas,  1841. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Hickey, 
Coadjutor  of  Providence,  1919. 

44.  Conbtantia,  formerly  Torn,  Abp. 

(in  Scythia), 

(1)  Most  Rev.  John  B.  Salpointe, 
after  resignation  of  Santa  Fe, 
1894. 

(2)  Most  Rev.  Wm.  H.  O’Connell, 
transferred  from  Portland  to  be 
Coadjutor  of  Boston,  1906 

45.  Constantine  (in  Morocco), 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Barron, 

V.  Ap.  of  Guinea,  1844. 

46.  Corinth,  Abp.  (in  Greece), 

Most  Rev.  Bonaventure  Cerretti, 

1914. 

47.  Curium  (in  Cyprus), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Conroy, 
after  resignation  of  Albany,  1878. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  G.  A.  Roux  el. 
Auxiliary  of  N.  Orleans,  1899. 
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48.  Cyzicus,  Abp.  (in  the  Hellespont), 

Most  Rev.  John  B.  Lamy, 
after  resignation  of  Santa  Fey 
1885. 

49.  Damascus,  Abp.  (in  Syria), 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Keane, 
promoted  from  Jassus,  Rome, 
1897. 

50.  Damietta,  Abp.  (in  Egypt), 

Most  Rev.  Ignatius  Persico, 
former  Bp.  of  Savannah,  1887. 

51.  Danaba  (in  Phenicia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Augustine  Verot, 

V.  Ap.  of  Florida,  Dec.,  1857 

52.  Darnis,  Abp.  (in  Libya), 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  Weber, 
promoted  from  Temnos,  1901. 

58.  Daulia  (in  Achaia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Stephen-Soter  Ortynski, 
Ordinary  in  U.  S.  for  the  Greco- 
Ruthenians,  1907. 

54.  Delcos  (in  Thrace), 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Dufal, 

V.  Ap.  Eastern  Bengal,  1860, 
Coadjutor  of  Galveston,  1878. 

55.  Dibona  (in  Arabia), 

Rt.  Rev.  James  O’Connor, 

V.  Ap.  of  Nebraska,  1876. 

56.  Diocletianopolis  (in  Palestine), 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Whelan, 

after  resignation  of  Nashville, 
1864. 

57.  Dora  (in  Palestine), 

Rt.  Rev.  Anthony  O’Regan, 
after  resignation  of  Chicago, 
1858. 

58.  Dorylaeum  (in  Phrygia), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Salponte, 

V.  Ap.  of  Arizona,  1868. 

59.  Dr asa  (in  Arabia), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Richard  Ken- 
rick,  Coadjutor  of  Saint  Louis, 
1841. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  J.  N.  Blanchet, 

V.  Ap.  of  Oregon,  1844. 

60.  Dulma  (in  Bosnia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Dominic  Manucey, 

V.  Ap.  of  Brownsville,  1874. 


61.  Echinus  (in  Thessalia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Curtis, 
after  resignation  of  Wilmington, 
1896. 

62.  Emesa,  Abp.  (in  Phenicia), 

Most  Rev.  Charles  J.  Seghers, 
Coadjutor  of  Oregon  City,  Sept., 
1878. 

68.  Ephesus,  Abp., 

Most  Rev.  Sebastian  Martinelli, 
Apostolic  Delegate,  1886. 

64.  Epiphania  (in  Cilicia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Macheboeuf, 

V.  Ap.  of  Colorado  and^Utah, 
1868. 

65.  Eucarpia  (in  Phrygia), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Barron, 

V.  Ap.  of  Guinea,  1844. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  M.  Fink, 
O.  S.  B.,  V.  Ap.  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, 1871. 

66.  Flavias  (in  Cilicia), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Chartrand, 
Coadjutor  of  Indianapolis,  1910. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  John  G.  Murray, 
Auxiliary  of  Hartford,  1919. 

67.  Flaviopolis, 

Rt.  Rev.  Eugene  O’Connell, 

V.  Ap.  of  Marysville,  1861. 

68.  Gabala  (in  Syria), 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Duggan, 
Coadjutor  of  St.  Louis,  1887. 

69.  Gerasa  (in  Palestine), 

Rt.  Rev.  Edmond  Heelan, 
Auxiliary  of  Sioux  City,  1918. 

70.  Germanicopolib  (In  Isauria), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Tobias  Mullen, 
after  his  resignation  of  Erie, 
1899. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Koudelka, 
Auxiliary  of  Cleveland,  1907, 
later  Auxiliary  of  Milwaukee. 

(8)  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan, 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  1914. 

71.  Germia  (in  the  Hellespont), 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Koslowski, 
Auxiliary  of  Milwaukee,  1918. 

72.  Gobtyna  (in  Crete), 

Rt.  Rev.  Leonard  Neale, 
Coadjutor  of  Baltimore,  1800. 
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73.  Gratianopolis  (in  Morocco), 

Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Persico, 

Coadjutor  to  the  V.  Ap.  of 
Bombay,  1854.  V.  Ap.  of  Hin- 
dustan and  Thibet,  1856. 

74.  Greater  Hermopolis  (in  Egypt), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Lawler, 
Auxiliary  of  St.  Paul,  1910. 

75.  Halia  (in  Armenia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Rupert  Seidenbusch,  O. 
S.  B.,  V.  Ap.  of  Northern  Min- 
nesota, 1875. 

76.  Halicarnassus  (in  Caria), 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Doran, 
Auxiliary  of  Providence,  1915. 

77.  Heliopolis,  Abp.  (in  Phenicia), 

Most  Rev.  Robert  Seton,  1903. 

78.  Hetalonla  (in  Phenicia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Currier, 
after  resignation  of  Matanzas, 
1915. 

79.  Hieropolis  (in  Phrygia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Mora, 

Coadjutor  of  Monterey  and  Los 
Angeles,  transferred  from  Mosy- 
nopolis,  1896. 

80.  Hierocesarea  (in  Lybia), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Laval, 

Auxiliary  of  New  Orleans,  1911. 

81.  Ibora  (in  the  Hellespont), 

Rt.  Rev.  Augustine  M.  Blanchet, 
after  resignation  of  Nesqually, 
1879. 

82.  Imeria  (in  Mesopotamia), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Grimes, 

Coadjutor  of  Syracuse,  1909. 

83.  Jasbus  (in  Caria), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane, 

First  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  1888. 

84.  Jonoplib  (in  Caria), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  James  Gibbons, 

as  Coadjutor  of  Baltimore,  1877. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  X.  Leray, 
Coadjutor  of  New  Orleans,  1879. 

(3)  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Fox, 

after  resignation  of  Green  Bay, 
1914. 


85.  Joppa  (in  Palestine), 

Rt.  Rev.  Eugene  O’Connell,  after 
resignation  of  Grass  Valley,  1884. 

86.  Laranda  (in  Lycaonia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Lawrence  Scanlon, 

V.  Ap.  of  Utah,  1887. 

87.  Larissa,  Abp.  (in  Thessaly), 

Most  Rev.  Diomede  Falconio, 
Apostolic  Delegate,  1899. 

88.  Lebedos  (in  Asia  Minor), 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  O’Reilly, 
Auxiliary  of  Peoria,  1900. 

89.  Lengone  (in  Galatia), 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding, 
Coadjutor  of  Louisville,  1848. 

90.  Lepanto,  Abp.  (in  Epirus), 

Most  Rev.  Francis  Satolli, 
Apostolic  Delegate,  1888. 

91.  Limtra  (in  Lycia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Augustus  Ravoux, 

V.  Ap.  of  Montana,  1868,  de- 
clined. 

92.  Loryma  (in  Caria), 

Rt.  Rev.  George  Mundelein, 
Auxiliary  of  Brooklyn,  1909. 

93.  Lycopolis  (in  Egypt), 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Trobec, 

after  resignation  of  St.  Cloud, 
1914. 

94.  * Lyrba  (in  Pamphylia), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  John  Prendergast, 
Coadjutor  of  Grass  Valley,  1875, 
declined. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Mark  S.  Gross, 

V.  Ap.  of  N.  Carolina,  1880, 
declined. 

95.  Macra  (in  Morocco), 

Rt.  Rev.  Owen  B.  Corrigan, 
Auxiliary  of  Baltimore,  1908. 

96.  Marcianopolib,  Abp.  (in  Mesia), 

Most  Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick, 
after  resignation  of  St.  Louis, 
1895. 

97.  Marcopolis  (in  Mesopotamia), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  James  Whelan, 
Coadjutor  of  Nashville,  1859. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  A.  J.  McGavick, 
Auxiliary  of  Chicago,  1899. 


«The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  MoOoy  was  appointed  oo  Jane  26,  1920,  Bishop  of  Ixwen  and  Auxiliary 
of  Brooklyn. 
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08.  Maronia, 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland, 
Coadjutor  of  St.  Paul,  1875. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Dominic  Manucy, 
after  resignation  of  Mobile  and 
appointment  for  second  time  as 
V.  Ap.  of  Brownsville,  1885. 

99.  Mauricastro  (in  Mesopotamia), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  David, 

Coadjutor  of  Bardstown,  1817. 

100.  Melitene,  Abp.  (in  Armenia), 

Most  Rev.  John  Bonzano, 
Apostolic  Delegate,  1912. 

101.  Mennith  (in  Palestine), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Odin  was 
named  to  this  see  in  1841,  but 
declined. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev  Thomas  Grace,  O.P., 
after  resignation  of  St.  Paul, 
1884. 

102.  Messene  (in  Greece), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Miege,  S.  J., 
V.  Ap.  of  Indian  Territory, 
1850. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B., 
V.  Ap.  of  N.  Carolina,  1888. 

108.  Metellopolis  (in  Phrygia), 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Carroll, 

after  resignation  of  Nueva  Se- 
govia, 1912. 

104.  Milopotamus  (in  Crete), 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Davis, 

Coadjutor  of  Davenport,  1904. 

105.  Mocessus,  abp.  (in  Cappadocia), 

Most  Rev.  Otto  Zardetti, 
after  resignation  of  Bucharest, 
1895. 

106.  Modra  (in  Bithynia), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Michaud, 

Coadjutor  of  Burlington,  1892. 

107.  Mosynopolib  (in  Thrace), 

Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Mora, 

Coadjutor  of  Los  Angeles, 
1873. 

108.  Myrina  (in  Proconsular  Asia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Anderson, 
Auxiliary  of  Boston,  1912. 

109.  Nilopolib, 

Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Gannon, 
Auxiliary  of  Erie,  1918. 


110.  Oleno  (in  Achaia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier, 

V.  Ap.  of  Alabama  and  Florida, 
1825. 

111.  Oria  (in  Proconsular  Africa), 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Clancy, 

Coadjutor  of  Charleston,  1834, 
V.  Ap.  of  British  Guiana,  1837. 

112.  Oxyrinchia,  Abp.  (in  Egypt), 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Kain,  trans- 
ferred from  Wheeling  to  be 
Coadjutor  of  St.  Louis,  1893. 

113.  Pelubium,  Abp.  (in  Egypt), 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  Alemanny, 
O.  P.,  after  resignation  of  San 
Francisco,  1885. 

114.  Pergamub  (in  Proconsular  Asia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Foley, 

Coadjutor  and  Administrator 
of  Chicago,  1870. 

115.  Petra,  Abp.  (in  Palestine), 

Most  Rev.  M.  A.  Corrigan,  trans- 
ferred from  Newark  to  be 
Coadjutor  of  New  York,  1880. 

116.  Phacuba  (in  Egypt), 

Rt.  Rev.  Caspar  Borgess, 

after  resignation  of  Detroit, 
1888. 

117.  Philadelphia  (in  Lydia), 

Rt.  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet, 

V.  Ap.  of  Oregon,  1843. 

On  account  of  confusion  with 
Philadelphia  in  America  he  was 
in  1844,  transferred  to  Drasa. 

118.  Philippopolib,  Abp.  (in  Thrace), 

Most  Rev.  Bona  venture  Cerretti, 
Ap.  Delegate  to  Australia, 
April,  1914. 

119.  Pinara  (in  Lycia), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Glennon, 
Coadjutor  of  Kansas  City, 
1896.  Coadjutor  of  St.  Louis, 
1903. 

120.  Pomario  (in  Morocco), 

Rt.  Rev.  Denis  O’Donaghue, 
Auxiliary  of  Indianapolis,  1900. 

121.  Pompeiopolib  (in  Cilicia), 

(1)  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  O’Reilly, 
Coadjutor  of  Hartford,  1850. 

(2)  Rt.  Rev.  Sylvester  H.  Rose- 
crans,  Auxiliary  of  Cincinnati, 
1861. 
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122.  Raphanea  (in  Syria), 

Rt.  Rev.  James  O*  Gorman, 

V.  Ap.  of  Nebraska,  1859. 

128.  Rhebina  (in  Mesopotamia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Francis  McNierney, 
Coadjutor  and  Administrator 
of  Albany,  1871. 

124.  Rosalia  (in  Pisidia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  P.  Northrop, 

V.  Ap.  of  N.  Carolina,  1881. 

125.  Sabbata  (in  Tripoli), 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Regis  Cana  van. 
Coadjutor  of  Pittsburgh,  1902. 

126.  Salamis,  Abp.  (in  Cyprus), 

Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan, 

Coadjutor  of  St.  Louis,  1884. 

127.  Samos  (in  the  Archipelago), 

Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Conaty, 

Rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  1901. 

128.  Samobata  (in  Syria), 

Rt.  Rev.  Lawrence  Graessel, 
Coadjutor  of  Baltimore,  1798. 
(The  first  appointment  of  this 
kind  in  U.  S.  He  died  before 
his  consecration.) 

129.  Scillio  (in  Proconsular  Africa), 

Rt.  Rev.  Edmond  Prendergast, 
Auxiliary  of  Philadelphia,  1896. 

180.  Scythopolib,  Abp.  (in  Palestine), 

Most  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding, 

after  resignation  of  Peoria, 
1908. 

181.  Sebaste,  Abp.  (in  Armenia), 

Most  Rev.  P.  L.  Chapelle, 
Coadjutor  of  Santa  Fe,  1893. 

132.  Sebaste,  Bp.  (in  Laodicea), 

Rt.  Rev.  Denis  O’Connell, 

Rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  1907.  Aux- 
iliary of  San  Francisco,  1908. 

188.  Seleucia,  Abp.  (in  Isauria), 

Most  Rev.  Thomas  Kennedy, 
Rector  of  the  American  College, 
Rome,  1915. 

184.  Sidtma  (in  Lycia), 

Rt.Rev.  Theophilus  Meerschaert, 
V.  Ap.  of  Indian  Territory, 
1891. 


185.  Siunia,  Abp.  (in  Armenia), 

Most  Rev.  Thomas  Grace,  O.P., 
after  his  resignation  of  St.  Paul, 
transferred  from  Mennith, 
1889. 

186.  Sophene  (in  Armenia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs, 
Auxiliary  of  Grand  Rapids, 
1911. 

137.  Sora  (in  Paphlagonia), 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pitaval, 

Auxiliary  of  Santa  Fe,  1902. 

138.  Stauropolis,  Abp.  (in  Caria), 

Most  Rev.  Ambrose  Marechal, 
Coadjutor  of  Baltimore,  1817. 

139.  Tagabte  (in  Numidia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes, 
Auxiliary  of  New  York,  1914. 

140.  Tamassub  (in  Cyprus), 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Muldoon, 
Auxiliary  of  Chicago,  1901. 

141.  Telmessus  (in  Lycia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Nicholas  Matz, 
Coadjutor  of  Denver,  1887. 

142.  Temnos  (in  Proconsular  Asia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Weber, 

Auxiliary  of  Lemberg,  Austria, 
1895.  Afterwards,  Provincial 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Resur- 
rection, Chicago. 

148.  Tenagra  (in  Boetia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati,  C.M., 
Coadjutor  of  New  Orleans, 
1822. 

144.  Thaumacum  (in  Thessalia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Bourgade, 

V.  Ap.  of  Arizona,  1885. 

145.  Themisctra  (in  the  Hellespont), 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Cusack, 
Auxiliary  of  New  York,  1904. 

146.  Thanasib  (in  Egypt), 

Rt.  Rev.  Clement  Smyth,  Trap- 
pist.  Coadjutor  of  Dubuque, 
1857. 

147.  Thermab  (in  Cappadocia), 

Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Eccleston, 
Coadjutor  of  Baltimore,  1884. 
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148.  Thmuis  (in  Egypt), 

Rt.  Rev.  George  Montgomery, 
Coadjutor  of  Los  Angeles,  1894. 

149.  Tiberias  (in  Palestine), 

Rt.  Rev.  Martin  Marty, 

V.  Ap.  of  Dakota,  1879. 

150.  Tip asa  (in  Morocco), 

Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J.  Gallagher. 
Coadjutor  of  Grand  Rapids, 
1915. 

151.  Titopolis  (in  Isauria), 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna, 
Auxiliary  of  San  Francisco, 
1912. 

152.  Tricomta  (in  Palestine), 

Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan, 

Coadjutor  of  St.  Louis,  1872. 

153.  Tripous  (in  Africa), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Williams, 
Coadjutor  of  Boston,  1865. 


154.  Utii/la, 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Brennan,* 
after  resignation  of  Dallas, 
1893. 

155.  Vera  (in  Proconsular  Africa), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Timon,  is  listed 
in  Battandier  (1916)  as  Coad- 
jutor of  St.  Louis,  from  May  16, 
1839  to  1842.  He  never  served 
as  such. 

156.  Zela  (in  the  Hellespont), 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Lefevere, 

Coadjutor  and  Administrator 
of  Detroit,  1841. 

157.  Zeugma  (in  Syria), 

Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Farley, 
Auxiliary  of  New  York,  1895. 


II 

The  Kensington  Rune  Stone 

( Contributed  by  the  Very  Rev . Francis  J.  Schaefer , D.  D.y  Rector , 

The  St  Paul  Seminary , St.  Paul , Minn.) 

The  editor  of  The  Catholic  Historical  Review  has  asked  the 
writer  to  present  to  its  readers  a brief  summary  of  the  Kensington  Rune 
Stone,  the  discovery  of  which  aroused  considerable  interest  and  con- 
troversy some  years  ago.  The  following  paper,  with  modifications  and 
additions,  is  based  upon  one  written  for  the  Acta  et  Dicta , the  annual 
publication  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul,  where  it 
appeared  in  the  July  number  of  1910. 

It  was  in  November,  1898,  that  a Swedish  farmer,  by  the  name  of 
Olaf  Oh  man,  was  busying  himself  in  clearing  a tract  of  his  land,  situated 
about  three  miles  in  a northerly  direction  from  Kensington,  Douglas 
County,  Minn.  While  uprooting  a poplar  tree,  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  on  the  side  of  a morainic  hill,  he  discovered  a stone, 
which  has  since  been  the  subject  of  considerable  comment  and  study. 

The  stone  is  about  30  inches  long,  16  inches  wide,  and  6 inches  thick, 
and  weighs  about  230  pounds.  It  is  a graywacke,  of  dark  gray  color, 

* The  above  was  taken  from  Rjbuss,  Biog.’Cyelop.  The  title  is  not  listed  either  by  the  Annuario  or 
by  Battandier.  There  is  a UtiUa,  but  that  was  held  by  a retired  French  bishop  from  1901  to  1914 
The  name  of  Bishop  Brennan  was  carried  on  the  Annuario  in  the  special  list  of  Bishops  who  have 
no  title  from  1893  to  1905,  when  he  reoeived  the  title  of  Cetartm  in  Morocco. 
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evidently  rifted  from  some  large  boulder  of  the  glacial  drift,  which  forms 
the  surface  of  all  the  region.  On  the  face  of  the  stone  and  on  the  side 
there  is  an  inscription  in  strange  characters,  which  were  believed,  and 
have  since  been  proven  to  be,  runic  letters,  such  as  were  in  use  centuries 
ago  among  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  nations;  the  inscription  on 
the  face  contains  nine  lines,  and  that  on  the  side  three. 

There  was  no  run ic  scholar  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kensington,  and 
the  stone  was  sent  to  a professor  of  Scandinavian  literature  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  to  other  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish 
scholars  in  Chicago.  They  deciphered  the  inscription;  but  as  it  con- 
tained the  account  of  an  exploration  to  that  spot  by  Norsemen  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  was  generally  considered  as  a fraud  of  recent  date. 
And  thus  the  stone  was  returned  to  its  owner,  w ho  used  it  as  a step  to 
the  door  of  his  barn. 

A new  examination  of  the  inscription  was  made  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Hjalmar  Rued  Holand,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
an  efficient  scholar  of  Scandinavian  history  and  literature.  While 
preparing  a history  of  Norwegian  immigration  to  the  United  States,  he 
traveled  extensively  among  the  Norwegian  settlements  of  the  North- 
west. In  August,  1907,  he  happened  to  be  in  Douglas  County;  there 
he  learned  from  Mr.  Ohman  the  circumstances  of  the  finding  of  the 
stone  and  obtained  it  from  him  for  further  study.  The  result  of  his 
researches  was  presented  in  an  elaborate  paper,  read  at  a meeting  of 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  December  IS,  1909. 

The  inscription,  as  interpreted  in  English  by  Mr.  Holand,  reads  as 
follows: 

8 Goths  [Swedes]  and  22  Norwegians  on  [an]  exploring  journey  from  Vinland  very 
far  west.  We  had  a camp  by  2 skerries  [rocks  in  the  water]  one  days  journey  north  from 
this  stone.  We  were  [out]  fishing  one  day.  When  we  returned  home  [we]  found  10  men 
red  with  blood  and  dead.  A V M [Ave  Maria,  or  Ave  Virgo  Maria].  Save  [m]  from 
evil. 

[We]  have  10  men  by  the  sea  to  look  after  our  vessel.  14  [41?]  days'  journey  from 
this  island.  Year  1S62. 

Wre  gather  from  this  inscription  that  thirty  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
explorers  came  to  the  central  western  part  of  what  is  now  Minnesota  on 
a journey  of  exploration  made  in  1362.  Their  starting  point  was 
Vinland,  a country  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America.  They 
put  up  a camp  near  a lake,  at  the  point  of  which  were  found  two  rocks 
in  the  water;  the  camping  place  was  about  a day’s  journey  to  the  north 
from  the  spot  where  the  stone  was  found.  One  day  they  went  out 
fishing  on  the  lake;  and  when  they  returned  to  their  camp,  they  found 
that  10  of  their  men  had  been  killed  by  savages.  Thereupon  they  packed 
up  their  belongings  and  departed  in  all  haste,  at  first  in  a southerly  direc- 
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tion.  After  having  traveled  for  about  a day,  they  rested  on  an  island, 
carved  into  a stone  the  record  of  their  journey,  and  addressed  a prayer 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  save  them  from  further  evil.  Their  ship 
was  left  by  the  sea  in  the  custody  of  10  men,  at  a distance  of  about  41 
days’  journey.  (The  rendering  of  the  numerals  indicating  the  distance 
to  their  ship  is  not  altogether  certain;  they  might  mean  14  or  41  days. 
However,  41  seems  to  be  more  probable.) 

The  great  question  in  connection  with  the  Kensington  Rune  Stone 
is  whether  the  inscription  be  genuine,  t.  e.f  whether  it  be  really  a record 
left  there  by  Scandinavian  explorers  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  may 
be  said  at  the  very  outset,  that  direct  evidences  or  testimonies  in  favor 
of  its  authenticity  are  lacking;  and,  to  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
they  probably  will  never  be  found.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  gather  a 
certain  number  of  reasons  or  facts  which  will  make  it  likely  that  the 
monument  is  really  what  it  claims  to  be. 

The  idea  of  a recent  fraud  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  place.  The  stone  was  lying  flat  with  its  rune-inscribed 
face  downward,  was  thinly  covered  by  the  surface  soil;  and  over  it  had 
grown  a poplar  tree,  which  had  sent  its  main  roots  down  at  one  side  of 
the  stone,  while  another  large  root  crossed  the  stone  and  then  passed 
down  at  its  opposite  edge.  All  the  roots  that  covered  the  stone  were 
flattened  on  the  side  nearest  to  it;  and  the  tree,  according  to  a general 
estimate,  was  about  forty  years  old.  Hence  the  stone  was  in  its  position 
at  least  since  about  the  year  1860;  a time  when  there  were  no  white 
settlers  within  100  miles  of  the  place,  and  the  nearest  railroad  was  400 
miles  away. 

The  journey  itself  of  these  daring  Norsemen  into  the  interior  of  the 
American  continent  is  not  at  all  impossible.  It  is  a matter  of  history 
that  the  Norsemen  visited  the  coast  of  North  America,  a section  of  which 
they  called  Vinland  (land  of  wine — either  New  England  or  Nova  Scotia), 
from  the  abundance  of  wild  grapes  found  there.  These  visits  com- 
menced about  the  year  1000,  and  continued  for  several  centuries. 
Whether  any  permanent  colonies  were  founded  or  not,  is  still  a matter 
of  dispute  among  scholars;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
expeditions  were  equipped  with  a large  number  of  men.  Why  should 
not  some  of  them,  during  a longer  sojourn  in  Vinland,  undertake  a 
journey  of  exploration  into  the  interior  of  the  land,  which  offered  to  them 
such  large  treasures  in  natural  resources? 

The  important  matter  to  be  examined  is  the  language  and  the  style 
of  the  inscription.  Mr.  Holand  and  others  are  satisfied  that  both  are 
in  perfect  harmony  writh  the  Scandinavian  documents  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  which  the  inscription  of  the  rune  stone  was  compared. 
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One  particular  feature  seems  to  bear  out  their  contention;  the  salutation 
addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Ave  Maria,  which  shows  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  habit  of  having  recourse  to 
the  Mother  of  God  in  all  circumstances,  particularly  in  times  of  need 
and  distress.  The  Norsemen  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  one  in 
faith  with  the  Catholics  of  other  countries  of  Europe;  and  hence  they  had 
the  same  customs  and  devotions.  It  was  only  after  the  rise  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  that  they  were  led  away  from  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  If  a Scandinavian  of  our  own  time  had  perpetrated 
forgery,  he  would  scarcely  have  thought  of  placing  the  invocation  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  stone,  because  anything  like  a devotion  to  the 
Saints  is  rather  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Protestants. 

Concerning  the  probable  route  taken  by  the  explorers,  Prof.  Andrew 
Fossum,  of  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  has  given  an  interesting 
theory  in  the  Norwegian  American,  Northfield,  Minn.,  October  22,  1909. 
According  to  his  view,  the  travelers  set  out  from  Vinland,  passed  through 
Hudson  straits  into  Hudson  Bay,  left  their  ship  near  the  mouth  of 
Nelson  or  Hayes  River,  made  a canoe  journey  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
along  the  Red  River  to  its  first  series  of  strong  rapids  and  falls,  termin- 
ating a few  miles  below  Fergus  Falls,  and  thence  crossing  the  country 
probably  by  streams,  small  lakes,  and  portages,  some  twenty  miles  south- 
eastward to  Pelican  Lake.  For  this  inland  journey  fourteen  days  might 
be  sufficient,  provided  the  travelers  were  on  the  road  for  about  fifteen 
hours  a day,  and  were  not  hampered  by  special  difficulties.  Still  it  is 
rather  a short  space  of  time  for  such  a long  distance;  and  hence  the 
rendering  of  the  numerals  in  the  inscription  by  41  days  is  altogether 
more  likely. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Hjalmar  Rued  Holand  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  runic  inscription  on  the  Kensington  Stone  was  shared  by  the  Museum 
Committee  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  which,  through  one  of  its 
members,  submitted  the  entire  question  in  all  its  aspects  to  a searching 
investigation.  Several  other  Scandinavian  scholars  and  writers  array- 
ed themselves  on  this  side.  However,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  other 
students  of  Norse  history  and  literature  both  in  America  and  Europe 
stoutly  maintained  that  the  document  was  a fraud  of  a modern  runol- 
ogist.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned  in  particular  Prof.  George  T. 
Flom,  who  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  at  Springfield,  111.,  May  5,  1910,  endeavored  to  prove,  that  the 
runes  of  the  inscription  are  of  a late  origin,  and  its  language  entirely 
modern. 

The  Rime  Stone  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Holand,  who  placed 
it  on  exhibition  in  Chicago,  111.,  Madison,  Wis.,  Northfield,  Minn., 
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and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1911, 
he  took  it  with  him  for  further  examination  to  Rouen,  France,  and  to 
several  places  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Interesting  accounts  of  all  the 
questions  connected  with  it  are  found  in  Harper's  Weekly , October  9, 
1909,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Holand,  and  in  Records  of  the  Past , January- 
February,  1910,  by  Mr.  Warren  Upham,  then  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society.  A preliminary  report  of  the  Museum  Committee 
of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  was  presented  to  the  same  society  at 
the  meeting  of  its  Executive  Council,  May  9,  1910,  published  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  1910,  and  finally  incorporated  into  Volume  XV  of 
the  Society’s  Collections , issued  in  May,  1915.  A list  of  essays  on  the 
same  subject  by  various  writers  is  published  in  the  Bibliographic  Section 
of  this  issue. 


Ill 

LES  “ACTA  SANCTORUM”  DES  BOLLANDISTES 
( Contributed  by  the  Rev . Robert  Lechat , S.  J.9  Brussels , Belgium) 

L’actif  et  d£vou£  secretaire  de  la  Catholic  Historical  Review  m’a 
demande  de  faire  connaitre  aux  lecteurs  de  cet  erudit  periodique  l’oeuvre 
des  Bollandistes.  Une  invitation  si  aimable  et  si  flatteuse  ne  pouvait 
guere  Atre  declinee.  Les  marques  d*int6r6t  si  pr4cieuses  que  nous  don- 
nent  en  ce  moment  plusieurs  sommites  scientifiques  des  Etats-Unis  ne 
nous  obligent-elles  pas  A deferer  avec  empressement  A leurs  moindres 
desirs?  et  ne  nous  sont-elles  pas  un  gage  de  la  curiosite  sympathique  avec 
laquelle  le  public  americain  lira  ces  quelques  pages? 

La  Society  des  Bollandistes  est  l’une  des  plus  anciennes,  sinon  la 
plus  ancienne  soci£t£  savante  et  litteraire  de  l’ancien  monde.  Fondle 
au  xvii®  siAcle  par  des  JAsuites  Beiges,  elle  a continue,  avec  une  inter- 
ruption de  42  annees  pendant  la  suppression  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus, 
A rester  le  monopole  exclusif  des  Peres  de  la  province  Beige.  Elle  eut 
son  siAge  a Anvers  en  la  maison  professe  jusqu’A  la  fin  du  xviii®  siecle; 
depuis  le  retablissement  au  xix®  siecle,  elle  est  fixee  A Bruxelles,  au 
college  Saint-Michel.  Le  nombre  de  ses  membres  a tou jours  et6  tres 
limite.  Deux  au  debut,  ils  ont  ordinairement  ete  4 ou  5 et  n’ont  jamais 
depasse  le  chiffre  de  6. 

Le  premier  qui  con^ut  Pid4e  de  l’oeuvre  fut  le  P.  Heribert  Rosweyde, 
en  1603.  En  lisant  les  Vies  des  Saints,  il  avait  et6  peine  d’y  rencon- 
trer  tant  d’histoires  apocryphes  et  parfois  meme  d’une  orthodoxie  dou- 
teuse  et  il  pensa  que  les  bibliotheques  de  Belgique,  si  riches  en  ma- 
nuscrits  hagiographiques,  fourniraient  aisement  des  textes  plus  authen- 
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tiques  et  plus  satifaisants,  dont  la  publication  remplacerait  avanta- 
geusement  les  anciennes  compilations  k la  plus  grande  gloire  de  l’Eglise 
et  de  ses  saints.  Et  avec  l’approbation  de  ses  sup6rieurs,  il  se  mit 
r&olument  k la  besogne.  En  1607,  il  publia  sous  le  titre  Fasti  sanctorum 
quorum  vitae  in  belgids  bibliothecis  manuscriptae,  le  plan  de  la  future 
collection.  Le  projet  comportait  1300  Vies  de  saints  contenues  dans 
les  manuscrits  des  bibliotheques  de  Belgique.  De  la  plupart  Rosweyde 
s’Stait  d£j&  procure  la  copie.  Malheureusement  d’autres  occupations, 
le  ministere  des  confessions,  diverses  publications  scientifiques,  venaient 
continuellement  le  distraire  et  enrayer  son  oeuvre  principale.  Aussi 
mourut-il  en  1629  sans  avoir  rien  publie  de  la  collection  projet6e.  Il 
laissait  pourtant  une  oeuvre  apparent^  aux  Acta  Sanctorum , le  Vitae 
Patrum9  paru  en  1616,  r£6dition  scientifique  des  Vies  des  Peres  du  desert. 

Apres  la  mort  de  Rosweyde,  les  sup4rieurs  charg&rent  le  P.  Jean 
Bollandus  d ’examiner  la  masse  considerable  de  papiers  laiss£s  par 
Thagiographe  et  d’aviser  k l’usage  qu’on  pourrait  en  faire.  Jean  Bol- 
landus, qui  donna  son  nom  a l’oeuvre,  etait  alors  dg£  de  36  ans.  Il 
etait  n£  k Julemont,  pres  de  Liege,  ou,  jusqu’en  ces  derniers  temps,  on 
montrait  sa  maison.  Elle  a 6t6  detruite  en  a6flt  1914  lors  de  l’incendie 
du  village  par  les  Allemands.  Bollandus  reprit,  en  l’elargissant,  le  plan 
de  Rosweyde.  Il  ouvrit  les  portes  de  la  collection  non  seulement  aux 
Saints  dont  on  retrouverait  des  Actes,  mais  k ceux  aussi  qui  n’avaient 
pas  encore  rencontre  de  biographe.  A defaut  d ’Actes,  on  leur  con- 
stituent une  notice  formee  de  tous  les  renseignements  puises  aux  sources. 
Apres  quelques  annees  de  travail,  Bollandus  se  rendit  compte  qu’un  seul 
homme  ne  suffirait  jamais  k la  tAche.  On  lui  donna  pour  collaborates 
le  P.  Godefroid  Henschenius,  son  ancien  eleve;  plus  tard  (1659)  on  les 
adjoignit  le  P.  Daniel  Papebroch,  qui  fut  peut-etre  le  plus  illustre  de  tous 
les  Bollandistes.  L’entretien  des  collaboratess,  la  copie  des  manu- 
scrits, l’achat  des  livres,  les  voyages  qu’il  fallut  bient6t  entreprendre 
k la  recherche  des  manuscrits  supposaient  des  d£penses  que  ne  pouvait 
supporter  la  maison  professe  d’Anvers  d£pourvue  de  revenus.  La  gener- 
osity de  l’abbe  de  Liessies  constitua  par  un  don  de  800  florins  le  premier 
fonds  du  patrimoine  de  la  society. 

Les  deux  premiers  volumes  des  Acta  Sanctorum , contenant  les  saints 
du  mois  de  janvier,  parut  en  1643.  Ce  fut  un  succes.  Tout  le  monde 
savant  applaudit  k l’heureuse  initiative  des  deux  J£suites  Beiges  et  a 
la  m£thode  scientifique  qu’ils  avaient  appliqu^e  aux  textes  hagiographi- 
ques.  Rosweyde  6tait  mort  depuis  14  ans  quand  l’oeuvre  qu’il  avait 
r£v6e  commenga  k voir  le  jour.  Il  avait  cru  l’enclore  toute  enti^re  en  12 
volumes  et  comptait  bien  mener  lui-m£me  l’entreprise  k bonne  fin. 
Voici  trois  si^cles  qu’un  labeur  k peu  pr£s  ininterrompu  poursuit  la 
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tAche  commeno6e;  la  collection  atteint  actuellement  64  volumes  plus  les 
auctaria , et  l’on  n’en  entrevoit  pas  encore  la  fin:  le  dernier  volume  paru 
(1910)  contient  les  saints  des  6,  7 et  8 novembre.  C’est  qu’A  mesure 
qu’on  a vance  la  masse  des  mat&ieux  recueillis  s’enfle  demesur&nent. 
Janvier  n’avait  que  2 volumes;  fevrier  en  a d6ja  trois;  mai  en  aura  7 et 
octobre  ira  jusqu’4  13!  La  recherche  des  documents  n£cessitait  de  longs 
voyages  k travers  toute  l’Europe.  Les  exigences  de  la  critique  se  sont 
faites  aussi  de  plus  en  plus  difficiles  et  les  Bollandistes  avaient  le  souci 
de  perfectionner  sans  cesse  leur  m6thode  et  de  se  tenir  k la  hauteur  des 
progres  de  la  science.  La  mort  pr6matur6e  de  tel  ou  tel  collaborateur,  la 
difficult^  de  trouver  des  recrues  aptes  k un  travail  si  special  vinrent 
encore  k certains  moments  retarder  la  marche  de  l’oeuvre.  C’£taient 
14  de  ces  m6comptes  auxquels  n*6chappe  aucune  entreprise  de  longue 
haleine.  La  catastrophe  allait  arriver  k la  fin  du  xviii®  si£de. 

En  1773,  la  Compagnie  de  J£sus  6tait  supprim£e.  Ce  coup  qui 
atteignait  les  hagiographes  dans  leurs  affections  les  plus  chores,  ne  tua 
pas  net  leur  oeuvre.  Fortement  ebranlee,  la  Soci6t6  des  Bollandistes 
prolongea  encore  de  quelques  ann6es  une  existence  pr£caire.  Secularises, 
depouilles  de  leurs  biens  comme  les  autres  Jesuites,  les  Bollandistes 
furent  pourtant  autorises  k continuer  en  commun  leurs  etudes.  Une 
pension  leur  fut  assuree  par  le  Gouvernement.  Admis  temporairement 
k demeurer  dans  la  maison  professe  d’Anvers,  ils  durent  bientfit  chercher 
refuge  ailleurs.  L’abbaye  de  Coudenberg  a Bruxelles  les  recueillit 
d’abord  (1778).  En  1780,  l’abbaye  ayant  ete  supprimee  par  Joseph  IIf 
ils  habiterent  quelque  temps  l’ancien  college  des  Jesuites  de  Bruxelles, 
puis  trouverent  asile  en  Tabbaye  des  Premontres  de  Tongerloo.  Enfin 
Theure  de  la  dissolution  definitive  sonna  quand  les  troupes  republicaines 
frangaises  envahirent  la  Belgique  et  confisquerent  les  biens  ecciesiastiques. 

Ce  qu’il  y a d’etonnant,  c’est  que  pendant  cette  periode  de  trouble, 
de  continuels  demenagements,  d’insecurite  et  d’angoisse,  les  Bollandistes 
reussirent  k publier  trois  volumes  des  Acta  Sanctorum:  k Bruxelles,  en 
1780  le  tome  IV  d’octobre,  en  1786  le  tome  V,  k Tongerloo,  en  1794  le 
tome  VI.  Pour  ces  trois  volumes  ils  furent  aid£s  par  la  collaboration  de 
quelques  religieux  de  Coudenberg  et  de  Tongerloo. 

Pas  plus  que  la  Compagnie  de  J6sus,  la  Soci6t6  des  Bollandistes 
n’6tait  morte  sans  re  tour.  Elle  ressuscita  peu  d'ann^es  apr4s  le  r6tab- 
lissemant  de  la  Compagnie  en  Belgique.  En  1834,  trois  Jesuites  furent 
charg6s  de  continuer  Toeuvre  laissee  inachevfee  par  les  anciens  Boll- 
andistes. Ils  s’installirent  au  college  Saint-Michel  k Bruxelles.  Mais 
quelle  tdche  bien  capable  de  d6courager  les  plus  intrepides!  Tout 
6tait  k refaire.  Les  traditions  6taient  rompues;  l’exp4rience  lentement 
accumulee  par  les  predecesseurs  etait  perdue;  de  1’ancienne  gen6ration 
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plus  un  seul  survivant;  les  notes,  les  instruments  de  travail  disparus; 
la  belle  bibliotheque  avait  et6  en  partie  confisqu^e  par  le  gouvernement 
autrichien,  en  partie  vendue,  en  partie  aussi  rachet£e  plus  tard  par  le 
gouvernement  hollandais  qui  en  envoya  les  imprimis  k La  Haye  et  les 
manuscrits  k la  bibliotheque  Royale  de  Bruxelles.  Pour  aider  la  society 
k renattre,  le  gouvernement  beige  lui  accorda  un  subside  annuel  de 
6000  francs,  qui  fut  retire  en  1869  k l’instigation  de  deputes  anti-cl6ricaux. 
Les  Bollandistes  en  sont  done  r6duits  pour  vivre  au  produit  de  la  vente 
de  leurs  ouvrages  et  au  revenu  d’un  modeste  patrimoine  forme  peu  k peu 
k force  d’^conomie  et  k l’aide  de  dons.  La  bibliotheque  a dd  se  recon- 
stituer  aussi  de  toutes  pieces.  Le  gouvernement  frangais  et  le  gouverne- 
ment anglais  y contribuerent  en  envoyant  gracieusement  leurs  grandes 
publications.  Actuellement  la  bibliotheque  se  d6veloppe  surtout  grkce 
aux  ouvrages  envoy6s  pour  £tre  recens^s  dans  les  Analecta  Bollandiana,  et 
par  voie  d’6change.  Elle  contient  k present  pr^s  de  150,000  volumes. 
Avant  la  guerre,  elle  recevait,  soit  par  abonnement  soit  par  ^change, 
environ  600  revues  de  tous  les  pays  du  monde.  Dans  ce  nombre 
rAm6rique  etait  represents  par  une  quarantaine  de  periodiques.  Depuis 
1905,  la  bibliotheque  est  installs  dans  de  nouveaux  locaux  spacieux  et 
confortables.  Une  salle  de  consultation  a ete  am4nagS  en  faveur  des 
savants  etrangers. 

Nous  n’avons  fait  que  retracer  dans  ses  grandes  lignes  Phistoire  des 
Bollandistes.  Pour  plus  de  details,  nous  nous  permettons  de  renvoyer 
le  lecteur  au  livre  intitule  A travers  trois  siicles.  Ly  oeuvre  des  Bollandis- 
tes, 1615-1915  (Bruxelles,  1920,  in-8°,  282  pp.),  que  le  P.  Delehaye  vient 
de  dedier  a Peminent  directeur  de  P^4mmcan  Historical  Review,  M.  J. 
Franklin  Jameson. 

Une  traduction  anglaise  de  cet  opuscule  est  prete  et  n’attend  pour 
paraltre  qu’une  solution  de  la  crise  du  papier. 

Mais  il  est  temps  que  nous  passions  de  Phistoire  des  hommes  k 
Pexamen  de  leur  oeuvre.1  Ouvrons  done  les  grands  in-folios  des  Acta 
Sanctorum  et  tAchons  de  nous  rendre  compte  de  ce  qu’ils  contiennent. 

Le  but  de  Pouvrage  est  de  “rassembler  et  de  discuter  les  monu- 
ments de  Phistoire  et  du  culte  des  saints.”  Par  saints,  il  faut  entendre 
non  seulement  les  saints  canonists,  mais  tous  les  personnages  dont 
la  m6moire  a et h,  dans  quelque  6glise  officiellement  honor^e.  Aucune 
limite  chronologique  ni  g6ographique.  Sancti  quotquot  toto  orbe  coluntur , 
porte  le  frontispice  de  la  collection.  Dans  cette  universality  PAm6rique, 
quoique  tard  venue  dans  la  grande  famille  chr6tienne,  a sa  part  elle 
aussi,  car  nombreux  sont  les  ap6tres  qui  des  la  d6couverte  du  Nouveau 
Monde  et  dans  la  suite  y vers&rent  leur  sang  pour  le  Christ;  nombreuses 
les  vierges  qui  fleurirent  sur  cette  terre  nouvelle.  Les  Acta  Sanctorum 

1 See  p.  885  of  this  issue  for  a list  of  their  works. 
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pr6sentent  done  pour  Phistoire  des  Etats-Unis  et  en  g6n6ral  pour  celle 
de  PAm6rique  tant  du  Sud  que  du  Nord,  une  mine  de  materiaux  qui  n’est 
pas  k d6daigner.  II  suffira  par  exemple  de  citer  les  Actes  de  Ste  Rose 
de  Lima  qui  n’occupent  pas  moins  de  37  pages  infolio,  ceux  de  S.  Fran- 
cois Solano  qui  en  remplissent  03;  le  B.  Philippe  de  J6sus  mexicain,  est 
traits  parmi  les  xxvi  martyrs  du  Japon,  au  5 fevrier.  Le  B.  Martin  de 
Porras  a sa  place  au  5 novembre,  dans  le  dernier  volume  paru. 

La  t&che  de  Phagiographe  embrasse  a la  fois  Phistoire  du  saint 
lui-m£me  et  Phistoire  de  son  culte.  L’histoire  du  saint  est  livr6e  par 
les  Actes  ou  les  Vitae ; Phistoire  du  culte  par  les  Miracula , recueil  des 
graces  obtenues  par  Pintercession  du  saint,  qui  fait  souvent  suite  aux 
Actes.  Les  anciens  Bollandistes  assez  s6veres  dans  leur  choix  61imi- 
naient  volontiers  les  Actes  de  caractere  6videmment  imaginaires,  apocry- 
phes,  superstitieux.  Les  Bollandistes  modernes  ont  cru  devoir  donner 
droit  de  cit4  m£me  k ces  compositions  suspectes,  car  si  elles  n’apprennent 
rien  sur  le  saint  lui-m£me,  elles  sont  r6v6latrices  de  la  mentality  et  des 
moeurs  d’un  peuple,  d’une  6poque  et,  quoique  de  nulle  valeur  pour 
P^dification  des  fiddles,  elles  peuvent  rendre  a la  science  de  pr6cieux 
services.  Car  il  est  a remarquer  que  ce  nest  pas  seulement  k Phagio- 
graphe que  les  Actes  des  saints  foumissent  des  materiaux;  ils  sont 
autant  des  documents  d’histoire  profane,  d’arch6ologie,  de  folk-lore, 
d’histoire  economique,  de  geographic  locale. 

La  publication  du  texte  des  Actes  et  des  Miracles  constitue  la  partie 
principale,  essentielle,  de  chaque  notice.  Le  but  de  Poeuvre  6 tant 
avant  tout  de  fournir  le  texte  primitif,  original  des  sources  de  Phistoire 
des  saints.  Le  texte  des  Actes  est  6videmment  6tabli  d’apres  les  meil- 
leurs  manuscrits  et  muni,  du  moins  dans  les  derniers  volumes,  d’un 
apparat  critique.  L’annotation  constitue  une  seconde  partie  de  la  notice. 
Dans  ces  notes  d’inter^t  biographique,  genealogique,  geographique, 
linguistique,  nos  anciens  Bollandistes  ont  accumule  des  tr^sors  d’erudi- 
tion.  Enfin  comme  introduction  a la  publication  du  texte  il  y a un 
Commentarius  praevius  ok  Phagiographe  rend  compte  de  ses  sources,  les 
critque,  entire  les  conclusions.  Il  y expose  aussi  et  y rassemble  les 
preuves  du  culte  dont  le  saint  a joui : Elevation  ou  translation  des  reliques, 
6glises  construites  en  son  honneur,  indulgences,  fetes,  et,  s’il  y a lieu, 
proems  de  canonisation. 

A titre  d’exemple,  voyons  comment  ce  programme  est  r6alis6  rela- 
tivement  k Ste  Rose  de  Lima,  une  des  plus  pures  gloires  de  PEglise 
d’Am6rique.  La  notice  de  la  sainte  est  donn6e  au  26  aoOt  (Acta  Sand . 
Aug.  t.  V,  pp.  892-1029).  Le  commentarius  praevius  (p.  892-902)  est 
dO  k la  plume  du  Bollandiste  Guillaume  Cuperus.  Il  est  divis6  en  4 
paragraphes.  Dans  le  parag.  1,  Phagiographe  raconte  comment,  d&s  le 
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lendemain  de  la  mort  de  la  sainte  (1617),  la  nouvelle  en  parvint  en 
Europe.  II  reproduit  les  6loges  que  dans  lettres  au  Souverain  Pontife 
des  religieux  de  divers  ordres  decernaient  k la  religieuse  d4funte.  Le 
parag.  2 traite  du  proems  de  beatification  qui  fut  ouvert  des  1663,  et 
reproduit  divers  documents  de  la  Sacr6e  Congregation  des  Rites  relatifs 
k ce  proces.  Les  progres  du  culte  de  la  sainte  sont  notes  dans  le  parag.  3: 
decret  de  Clement  IX  declarant  Ste  Rose  patronne  principale  du  royaume 
de  Perou  (1669),  inscription  de  son  nom  au  martyrologe  romain,  extension 
k divers  pays  de  PEurope  du  privilege  de  reciter  son  office  et  de  ceiebrer 
sa  messe;  enfin  (1  avril  1671)  decret  solennel  de  canonisation.  Dans  le 
parag.  4,  le  P.  Cuperus  passe  en  revue,  en  donnant  une  breve  notice  sur 
chacun  d’eux,  les  divers  auteurs  qui  ecrivirent  la  Vie  de  sainte  Rose. 
II  s’attarde  surtout  a Paeuvre  du  P.  Leonard  Hansen,  Dominicain,  qui 
est  celle  qu’il  va  reproduire.  A la  p.  902,  commence  le  texte  de  cette 
Vie.  Comme  il  ne  s’agit  pas  ici  d’un  piece  inedite  mais  de  la  simple 
reproduction  d’un  livre  imprime,  le  travail  de  critique  du  texte  est  k 
peu  pr£s  nul.  Les  annotations  dont  Cuperus  fait  suivre  chaque  chapitre, 
fournissent  surtout  des  explications  philologiques,  des  precisions  g6o- 
graphiques  qui  devaient  fort  interesser  les  lecteurs  de  Pancien  monde, 
de  curieuses  notions  de  medecine  aussi  sur  les  maladies:  cancer,  angine, 
asthme,  pleuresie,  ou  sur  les  remedes  pilules,  phlebotomie,  cataplasmes, 
empl&tres,  des  descriptions  de  fruits  ou  de  plantes  du  Perou:  cacao, 
grenade,  tabac,  etc.  Apres  la  Vita,  la  Gloria  posthuma , dont  Leonard 
Hansen  fait  encore  les  frais.  H y est  question  des  triomphales  f uner- 
ases faites  k Phumble  religieuse,  de  Pelevation  de  ses  reliques,  des 
apparitions  de  la  sainte,  de  ses  miracles.  La  notice  se  termine  par  le 
texte  integral  de  la  bulle  de  canonisation. 

Tous  les  saints  ne  sont  pas  traites  avec  cette  ampleur.  II  en  est 
en  effet  dont  les  Actes  n’existent  plus  ou  n’ont  peut-etre  jamais  existe. 
Pour  ceux-la  on  se  contente,  comme  nous  Pavons  dit,  de  reunir  et  de 
grouper  tous  les  renseignements  epars  dans  les  sources.  Pour  d’autres 
on  n’a  meme  pas  cette  ressource,  tant  les  documents  sont  discrets  k 
leur  sujet;  pour  d’autres  enfin  on  doute  s’ils  ont  jamais  6te  honore  d’un 
culte  veritable  et  si  ce  culte  est  legitime.  On  ne  pouvait  pourtant 
pas  les  passer  absolument  sous  silence.  Voil&  pourquoi  on  les  a group6s 
en  t£te  de  chaque  jour  en  leur  accordant  a chacun  quelques  lignes 
souvent  f6condes  en  renseignements  utiles.  Ce  sont  les  Praetermissi . 
Ainsi  le  B.  Ignace  d*Azev6do  et  ses  campagnons  martyrs  sont  menti- 
onn6s  au  15  juillet.  On  y explique  en  deux  mots  qu’ils  ont  6t£  captures 
sur  mer  pr£s  de  Pile  de  Palma  par  le  pirate  h&retique  Soria,  mis  k mort 
de  diverses  manieres  et  jetes  k la  mer  . On  renvoie  au  rfecit  en  quatre 
livres  edit£  k Rome  en  1679  par  le  P.  Possinus.  Car  le  proems  de  b£ati- 
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fication  est  pendant  en  cour  de  Rome;  on  en  attendra  Tissue  pour  com- 
mfemorer  plus  au  long  leur  triomphe.  Par  la  m^me  raison,  S.  Pierre 
Claver  qui  n’fetait  encore  ni  canonist  ni  bfeatifife  quand  parut  le  tome 
III  de  septembre  (1750),  ne  regut  qu’une  simple  mention  au  8 de  ce  mois 
En  mfeme  temps  que  les  Praetermissi,  sont  signals  aussi  les  saints  qui 
ayant  plusieurs  f fetes  dans  Pannfee  sont  traitfes  au  long  k une  autre  date: 
in  alios  dies  relali.  La  notice  de  sainte  Rose  de  Lima  est  donnfee  au 
26  aofit,  date  sous  laquelle  cette  sainte  figure  au  martyrologe  romain. 
Mais  comme  on  rfecite  son  office  le  30  aofit,  une  breve  mention  de  la 
mfeme  sainte  se  rencontre  parmi  les  Praetermissi  de  ce  jour. 

Nous  touchons  ici  k un  point  qui  a etfe  souvent  critiqufe  et  qui  ne 
laisse  pas  que  d’incommoder  gravement  les  fediteurs  des  Acta  eux-mfemes, 
k savoir  Tordre  adoptfe  dans  la  collection,  qui  est  Pordre  du  calendrier. 
N’aurait-il  pas  fetfe  mille  fois  plus  avantageux  de  suivre  Pordre  chrono- 
logique,  de  traiter  d’abord  tous  les  saints  d’un  sifecle,  puis  ceux  du 
siecle  suivant;  ou  bien  Pordre  gfeographique,  procfedant  par  pays.  Cela 
aurait  permis  aux  fediteurs,  en  se  spfecialisant,  de  possfeder  plus  k fonds 
leur  matiere  au  lieu  qu’aujourd’hui,  pour  composer  un  seul  volume  ils 
doivent  se  rendre  maltres  de  mfetferiaux  fechelonnfes  sur  20  sifecles 
d’histoire  de  PEglise  et  dissfeminfes  dans  tous  les  pays  du  monde.  Une 
disposition  plus  logique  aurait  permis  aussi  de  traiter  conjointement 
des  saints  ayant  vfecu  dans  un  mfeme  monastfere,  des  saints  dont  les 
Actes  sont  consignfes  dans  les  mfemes  manuscrits  et  Ton  aurait  fevitfe 
par  Ik  d’encombrantes  redites.  II  est  vrai.  Mais  k Pfepoque  de  Bollan- 
dus  Pordre  du  calendrier  s’imposait  presque.  Les  recueils  da  Vies  de 
saints  ne  connaissaient  point  d’autre  plan.  Le  travail  de  recherche  des 
sources  fetait  dfejfe,  assez  laborieux  sans  le  compliquer  encore  en  boule- 
versant  Pordre  dans  lequel  ces  sources  se  prfesentaient  ordinairement 
elles-mfemes.  Aujourd’hui  que  le  terrain  est  dfeblayfe,  que  les  travaux 
d’approche  sont  exfecutfes,  que  les  instruments  de  travail  se  sont  multi- 
plifes,  on  ne  se  fait  plus  une  idfee  des  difficultfes  auxquelles  se  seraient 
heurtfes  nos  prfedfecesseurs  en  suivant  une  autre  voie,  qui  pour  nous  serait 
plus  commode.  Actuellement  la  collection  est  trop  avancfee  pour 
qu’on  puisse  songer  k modifier  son  plan.1  Les  anciens  Bollandistes  ont 
pourtant  senti  trfes  t6t  les  inconvfenients  de  leur  systfeme  et  feprouvfe  le 
besoin  d’felaborer  certaines  fetudes  d’ensemble  sur  des  sujets  donnfes. 
Ces  fetudes  ils  les  plagaient  en  tfete  des  volumes,  en  manifere  de  disserta- 
tions prfeliminaires.  On  a ainsi  par  exemple  les  grandes  monographies 
sur  les  listes  fepiscopales  d’Alexandrie,  de  Jferusalem,  de  Milan,  de  Con- 
stantinople, de  Tongres,  les  recherches  de  Papebroch  sur  les  listes  chron- 

1 Pour  une  justification  plus  d£velopp6e,  voir  Delehaye,  L* oeuvre  des  Bollan - 
distes,  p.  111-119. 
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ologiques  des  Papes,  un  travail  du  P.  Pien  sur  les  liturgies  mozarabes, 
Pedition  du  martyrdloge  d’Usuard  par  Du  Sollier  et,  plus  r6cemment 
l’edition  critique  du  Synaxaire  de  Constantinople. 

Aujourd’hui  des  travaux  de  ce  genre  trouveraient  plut6t  place  dans 
la  revue.  Depuis  1882  en  effet,  grfice  k ^initiative  du  P.  De  Smedt,  les 
Bollandistes  publient  une  revue.  Les  Analecta  BoUandiana  paraissent 
quatre  fois  par  an  et  contiennent  des  Etudes,  signdes  soit  par  des  Bol- 
landistes, soit  par  des  savants  Strangers  k la  Societe,  sur  des  sujets 
interessant  Phistoire  des  saints.  LA  se  publient  des  textes  nouvelle- 
ment  d6couverts  concernant  les  saints  d6j k trait^s  dans  les  Acta;  1& 
ont  paru  aussi  nombre  de  catalogues  de  manuscrits  hagiographiques. 
Depuis  1891,  la  revue  renferme  un  Bulletin  des  publications  hagiographi- 
ques,  oft  sont  appr6ci6s,  k mesure  qu’ils  paraissent,  les  ouvrages  touchant 
aux  Etudes  hagiographiques. 

Enfin  outre  les  Acta  Sanctorum  et  les  Analecta  BoUandiana,  les 
publications  des  Bollandistes  comportent  encore  une  s6rie  de  volumes 
in-8°  sous  le  titre  de  Subsidia  hagiographica . Ce  sont  surtout  des 
catalogues  des  manuscrits  de  diff&rentes  bibliotheques,  la  Nationale 
de  Paris,  la  Vaticane,  la  bibliotheque  Royale  de  Bruxelles,  ou  bien  des 
repertoires  d6taill6s  des  pieces  hagiographiques  imprimees,  la  Biblio- 
theca hagiographica  latina , la  Bibliotheca  hagiographica  graeca,  la  Biblio- 
theca hagiographica  orientalist  La  serie  atteint  actuellement  une  ving- 
taine  de  volumes.  Quelques  ouvrages  ont  paru  aussi  en  dehors  de  toute 
serie,  tels  Les  ligendes  hagiographiques,  Le  culte  des  martyrs,  du  P. 
Delehaye,  etc. 

La  studieuse  corporation  etait  en  pleine  activite  lorsque  edatftrent 
les  evenements  da  1914.  Ce  fut  un  arret  brusque  et  prolonge  dans  la 
production.  Le  college  Saint  Michel  fut  occupe  par  les  Allemands 
et  transforme  en  ambulance.  Peu  s’en  fallut  que  la  bibliotheque  des 
Bollandistes  elle-meme  ne  fftt  requisitionnee.  Mais  les  autorites  su- 
perieures  se  raviserent,  jugeant  sans  doute  que  c*6tait  assez  d’un 
Louvain.  A grand  peine  les  Bollandistes  obtinrent  de  conserver  dans 
leur  propre  maison  un  petit  coin  ou  se  loger  k proximite  de  leur  biblio- 
theque. C’etait  quelque  chose.  Mais  dans  cette  installation  de 
fortune  quel  travail  utile  pouvait-on  fournir?  L’occupation  ennemie 
coupait  les  hagiographes  da  toute  communication  avec  le  reste  du  mon- 
de  savant.  Un  des  coliegues  fut  emporte  par  la  mort;  un  autre,  appeie 
k d’autres  fonctions  fut  d6tache  de  l’oeuvre;  enfin  le  President  lui-meme, 
qui  pour  etre  hagiographe  n’en  etait  pas  moins  bon  patriote,  se  vit,  le 
31  janvier  1918,  arrete  par  la  police  allemande  et  condamn6  k 10  ans  de 

* Voir  le  relevfc  de  toutes  les  publications  des  Bollandistes,  dans  Delehaye, 
V oeuvre  dee  BoUandieiee,  ch.  be. 
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travauz  forces  qu’on  Penvoya  purger  au  bagne  de  Vilvorde.  Cette 
stagnation  de  cinq  armies  fut  nne  grave  epreuve  dont  les  consequences 
piseront  longtemps  sur  Pavenir.  La  bourrasque  pass^e,  une  besogne 
immense  assiege  les  collaborateurs.  H faut  se  mettre  au  courant  de 
tout  ce  qui  a paru  dans  les  pays  ofl  un  regime  d'occupation  n’entravait 
pas  toute  pensee  et  tout  travail  scientifique.  II  faut  renouer  avec  les 
anciens  correspondants  les  relations  interrompues.  De  nouvelles 
recrues  viennent  heureusement  apporter  leur  concours  aux  survivants 
de  groupe.  En  depit  das  difficultes  deconcertantes  auxquelles  se  butte 
quiconque  veut  imprimer,  les  Analecta  Bollandiana  ont  recommence  k 
paraitre  depuis  la  fin  de  1919.  Si  bien  des  abonnes,  surtout  dans  les 
pays  de  PEurope  centrale,  n’ont  plus  les  ressources  necessaires  pour 
nous  continuer  leur  appui,  du  Nouveau  Monde,  heureusement,  com- 
mencent  a leur  surgir  des  remplagants.  C’est  sur  lui  que,  apres  Dieu, 
nous  fondons  notre  esperance.  La  grande  Nation  dont  les  arm6es  ont 
sauve  la  vieille  Europe  de  Passervissement  et  dont  Pindustrieuse  ac- 
tivite  a contribue  k la  preserver  de  la  famine,  aura  a coeur,  nous  n’en 
doutons  pas,  de  montrer  que  les  intents  de  la  science  et  de  Perudition  ne 
lui  sont  pas  moins  chers. 
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OUR  EARLIEST  PRINTED  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

From  time  to  time  the  desire  has  been  expressed  by  those  interested  in 
American  Church  history  to  see  that  very  rare  little  volume  (12mo.,  pp.  138), 
The  Laity's  Directory  to  the  Church  Service,  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  MDCCCXXII 
(1822),  reprinted  in  facsimile.  So  far  as  is  known  today,  there  are  not  many 
copies  of  this  scarce  book  in  existence,  and  without  it  the  collection  of  Catholic 
Directories , which  is  so  highly  prized  in  Catholic  libraries,  must  always  be  incom- 
plete. The  copy  in  our  possession  is  a gift  from  the  late  Cardinal  Farley.  In 
a preliminary  Notice  we  are  told  that  “The  Laity's  Directory  is  published  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  intended  to  accompany  the 
Missal,  with  a view  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  same.”  Its  contents  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  a Calendar  of  Saints  for  the  Year  (pp.  1-13);  (2)  a New  Year's  Gift 
for  the  Year  1822 — “the  production  of  the  late  unfortunate  Rev.  W.  B.  Kirwan, 
who,  a short  time  afterwards,  abandoned  his  church,  and  apostatized  from  the 
faith,  in  the  year  1787.”  The  discourse  covers  pages  21  to  23,  and  is  an  excellent 
example  of  pulpit  oratory.  It  was  originally  delivered  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Neapolitan  Ambassador,  on  March  20,  1786.  “It  is  thought  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  Sermon,”  writes  the  editor  of  the  Directory,  the  Rev.  John  Power, 
“was  what  always  kept  him  in  awe  after  his  apostasy,  and  prevented  him  imi- 
tating those  Priests,  who,  when  they  abandoned  their  Church,  immediately  set 
about  reviling  Catholicity  in  proof  of  their  sincerity.”  (3)  Practical  Instructions 
for  the  Sundays , Feasts , and  Different  Times  of  the  Year  (pp.  34-71).  (4 )A  Brief 
Account  of  the  Establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  the  United  States  (pp.  72  to  80). 
(5)  Present  State  of  Religion  in  the  Respective  Diocesses  (pp.  81  to  121).  (6)  A 

Short  Account , and  Present  State  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  United  States  (pp. 
122  to  126).  (7)  Obituaries  (Archbishop  Carroll,  Rev.  Francis  Nagot,  Founder 
of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Archbishop  Neale,  Father  Matignon  and 
others),  pp.  127  to  176.  (8)  Conclusion:  a beautiful  Eulogic  Apostrophe  to  the 
Church , by  the  justly  celebrated  Fenelon  (pp.  137-138). 

The  Brief  Account  and  the  Present  State  of  Religion , the  earliest  printed 
historical  sketches  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  are  reproduced  here  ex- 
actly as  they  are  in  the  little  volume. 

I 

A Brief  Account  of  the  Establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  the  United  States 

THE  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  introduced  into  this  country  with  the  first 
settlers  of  Maryland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  who  granted  that  province  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  a catholic  nobleman,  as  a refuge  for  persons  of  his  religion,  from  the  se- 
curity of  the  penal  laws,  which  that  unfortunate  monarch  wanted  either  the  power  or 
the  fortitude  to  restrain.  A number  of  Catholic  gentlemen,  and  others,  emigrated 
from  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  that  repose  in  the  new  settlement, 
which  was  denied  them  in  their  native  country.  The  unrelenting  spirit  of  persecution 
pursued  them  over  the  Atlantic.  It  deprived  them  of  the  just  fruits  of 
their  labor;  it  debarred  them  from  every  post  of  trust  and  profit  in  the  colony  which 
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they  had  settled;  it  compelled  them  to  maintain  Protestant  ministers;  and.  finally, 
it  enforced  against  them  many  of  the  British  penal  laws,  from  the  cruelty  of  which 
they  had  fled.  B.  F.  Andrew  White,  an  English  Jesuit  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal, 
accompanied  the  first  colonists  in  1632;  and,  from  that  date  till  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  American  Catholics  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  were  constantly  served 
by  Jesuit  missionaries  successively  sent  from  England.  About  the  year  1720  the  Rev. 
F.  Grayton,  and  others,  introduced  Catholicity  into  Pennsylvania,  where  in  a short 
time  it  received  a remarkable  increase.  Since  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  American  constitution,  penal  laws  are  no  longer  known,  and  Catholics  enjoy  an 
equal  participation  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  with  their  neighbours,  of  every  other 
religious  denomination.  The  very  term  of  Toleration  is  exploded;  because  it  imports 
a power  in  one  predominant  sect,  to  indulge  that  religious  liberty  to  others,  which  all 
claim  as  an  inherent  right.  Catholic  clergymen  of  various  orders  and  nations,  have 
resorted  to  America;  and  they  everywhere  find  an  ample  vineyard  to  cultivate.  In 
this  state  of  religious  freedom,  the  clergymen  judged  it  expedient  to  give  stability 
and  dignity  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  the  establishment  of  a regular  hierarchy:  and 
they  therefore  petitioned  from  the  Pope,  the  creation  of  an  Episcopal  see,  and  the 
appointment  of  a Diocesan  bishop.  The  Pope,  applauding  their  zeal,  graciously 
admitted  their  request,  and  allowed  them  to  elect  their  first  bishop.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Carroll,  who  had  been  for  some  years  the  superior  of  the  mission,  was  the  object 
of  their  choice;  and  this  gentleman  was  accordingly  appointed  First  Bishop  of  Balti- 
more. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Bull  of  Pius  VI,  constituting  the  above 
mentioned  see.  After  the  preamble,  the  Bull  thus  continues: 

Wherefore  it  having  reached  our  ears,  that  in  the  flourishing  common- 
wealth of  the  Thirteen  American  States,  many  faithful  Christians,  united 
in  communion  with  the  Chair  of  Peter,  in  which  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity 
is  fixed,  and  governed  in  their  spiritual  concerns  by  their  own  priest’s  having 
care  of  souls,  earnestly  desire,  that  a bishop  may  be  appointed  over  them  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  Episcopal  order,  to  feed  them  more  largely  with  the  food 
of  salutary  doctrine,  and  to  guard  more  carefully  that  portion  of  the  Catholic 
fiock;  we  willingly  embrace  this  opportunity,  which  the  grace  of  Almighty  God 
has  afforded  us,  to  provide  those  distant  regions  with  the  comfort  and  ministry 
of  a Catholic  bishop.  And  that  this  might  be  effected  more  successfully,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  sacred  canons,  we  commission  our  venerable 
brethren,  the  cardinals  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  directors  of  the  congrega- 
tion de  propaganda  fide,  to  manage  this  business  with  the  greatest  care,  and  to 
make  a report  to  us.  It  was,  therefore,  appointed  by  their  decree,  approved 
by  us,  and  published  the  12th  day  of  July  of  the  last  year,  that  the  priests  who 
lawfully  exercise  the  sacred  ministry,  and  have  care  of  souls,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  should  be  empowered  to  advise  together  and  to  determine, 
first,  in  what  town  the  Episcopal  see  ought  to  be  erected;  and  next,  who  of 
the  aforesaid  priests  appeared  the  most  worthy  and  proper  to  be  promoted 
to  this  important  charge,  whom  we,  for  this  first  time  only,  and  by  special 
grace,  permitted  the  said  priests  to  elect  and  to  present  to  this  Apostolical  see. 

In  obedience  to  this  decree,  the  aforesaid  priests,  exercising  the  cure  of  souls 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  unanimously  agreed,  that  a bishop,  with 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  ought  to  be  established  in  the  town  of  Baltimore:  because 
this  town,  situated  in  Maryland,  which  province  the  greater  part  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  faithful  inhabit,  appeared  the  most  conveniently  placed  for  inter- 
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course  with  the  other  States,  and  because  from  this  province.  Catholic  religion 
and  faith  had  been  propagated  into  the  others.  And,  at  the  time  appointed  for 
the  election,  they  being  assembled  together,  the  sacrifice  of  Holy  Mass  being 
celebrated,  and  the  grace  and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  implored, 
the  votes  of  all  present  were  taken,  and  of  twenty-six  priests  who  were  as- 
sembled, twenty-four  gave  their  votes  for  our  beloved  son  John  Carroll,  whom 
they  judged  the  most  proper  to  support  the  burden  of  Episcopacy;  and  sent  an 
authentic  instrument  of  the  whole  transaction  to  the  aforesaid  congregation  of 
cardinals.  Now  all  things  being  naturely  weighed  and  considered  in  this  con- 
gregation, it  was  easily  agreed,  that  the  interests  and  increase  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  would  be  greatly  promoted,  if  an  Episcopal  see  were  erected  at  Balti- 
more, and  the  said  John  Carroll  was  appointed  the  bishop  of  it.  We  there- 
fore, (to  whom  this  opinion  has  been  reported  by  our  beloved  son  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  prefect  of  the  said  congregation,  having  nothing  more  at  heart,  than 
to  insure  success  to  whatever  tends  to  the  propagation  of  true  religion,  and 
the  honour  and  increase  of  the  Catholic  Church)  by  the  plenitude  of  our 
apostolical  power,  and  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  do  establish  and  erect 
the  aforesaid  town  of  Baltimore  into  an  Episcopal  see  forever,  for  one  bishop 
to  be  chosen  by  us  in  all  future  vacancies;  and  we,  therefore,  by  the  apostolical 
authority  aforesaid,  do  allow,  grant  and  permit,  to  the  bishop  of  the  said  city 
and  to  his  successors  in  all  future  times,  to  exercise  Episcopal  power  and  juris- 
diction, and  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  and  every  right  and  privilege  of  order  and 
jurisdiction,  and  of  every  other  Episcopal  function,  which  bishops  constituted 
in  other  places  are  empowered  to  hold  and  enjoy  in  their  respective  churches, 
cities  and  diocesses,  by  right,  custom,  or  other  means,  by  general  privileges, 
graces,  indults,  and  Episcopal  dispensations,  together  with  all  pre-eminencies, 
honours,  immunities,  graces  and  favours,  which  other  cathedral  churches,  by 
right  or  custom,  or  in  any  other  sort,  have,  hold  and  enjoy.  We,  moreover, 
decree  and  declare  the  said  Episcopal  see  thus  created,  to  be  subject  or  suffra- 
gan to  no  metropolitan  right  or  jurisdiction,  but  to  be  forever  subject  immedi- 
ately to  us,  and  to  our  successors,  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  and  to  this  Apostolical 
see.  And  till  another  opportunity  shall  be  presented  to  us,  of  establishing 
other  Catholic  bishops  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  till  other  disposi- 
tions shall  be  made  by  this  Apostolical  see,  we  declare  by  our  Apostolical 
authority,  all  the  faithful  of  it,  living  in  Catholic  communion,  as  well  ecclesias- 
tics as  seculars,  and  all  the  clergy  and  people  dwelling  in  the  aforesaid  United 
States  of  America,  though  hitherto  they  may  have  been  subject  to  other 
bishops  of  other  diocesses,  to  be  henceforward  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Balti- 
more in  all  future  times;  and  to  this  bishop,  and  to  his  successors,  we  impart 
power  to  curb  and  check,  without  appeal,  all  persons  who  may  contradict 
or  oppose  their  orders,  to  visit  personally,  or  by  deputies,  all  Catholic  churches, 
to  remove  abuses,  to  correct  the  manners  of  the  faithful:  and  to  perform  all 
things  which  other  bishops  in  their  respective  diocesses  are  accustomed  to  do 
and  perform,  saving  in  all  things  our  own  authority,  and  that  of  this  Apos- 
tolical see.  And  wherever  by  special  grant,  and  for  the  time  only,  we  have 
allowed  the  priests,  exercising  the  care  of  souls  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  elect  a person  to  be  appointed  bishop  by  us,  and  almost  all  their 
votes  having  been  given  to  our  beloved  son  John  Carroll,  priest;  we  being 
otherwise  certified  of  his  faith,  prudence,  piety  and  seal,  for  as  much,  or  by 
our  mandate,  he  hath  during  the  late  years,  directed  the  spiritual  government 
of  souls,  do  therefore,  by  the  plenitude  of  our  authority,  declare,  create,  appoint 
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and  constitute  the  said  John  Carroll,  Bishop  and  Pastor  of  the  said  Church  of 
Baltimore,  granting  to  him  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  rite  of  consecration 
from  any  Catholic  bishop  holding  communion  with  the  apostolical  see,  as- 
sisted by  two  ecclesiastics,  vested  with  some  dignity,  in  case  that  two  bishops 
cannot  be  had,  first  having  taken  the  usual  oath,  according  to  the  Roman 
Pontifical. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  Bull  from  Rome,  Dr.  Carroll  immediately  repaired  to  Eng- 
land, where  his  person  and  merits  were  already  well  known,  and  presented  himself 
for  consecration  to  the  Right  Rev’d,  Dr.  Charles  Walmesley,  Bishop  of  Rama,  senior 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  kingdom.  By  the  invitation  of 
Thomas  Weld,  Esq.,  the  consecration  of  the  new  bishop  was  performed  during  a 
solemn  High  Mass,  in  the  elegant  Chapel  of  Lulworth  Castle,  on  Sunday  the  15th 
day  of  August,  1790,  being  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  Mary:  and  the 
munificence  of  that  gentleman  omitted  no  circumstance,  which  could  possibly  add 
dignity  to  so  venerable  a ceremony.  The  two  prelates  were  attended  by  their 
respective  assistant  priests  and  acolytes,  according  to  the  rubric  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tifical. The  richness  of  their  vestments,  the  music  of  the  choir,  the  multitude  of 
wax-lights,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  altar  concurred  to  increase  the  splendor  of  the 
solemnity,  which  made  a lasting  impression  upon  every  beholder. 

Dr.  Carroll,  after  his  consecration  by  Bishop  Walmesley,  immediately  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  entered  upon  the  important  duties  of  his  high  office.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  in  this  brief  account,  how  faithfully,  and  with  how  abundant 
increase  to  his  flock  he  discharged  his  pastoral  duties.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the 
short  period  of  twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  Episcopal  see  of 
Baltimore,  the  present  venerable  Pontiff  (Pius  VII.)  who,  in  the  midst  of  tribulations 
most  trying  to  human  nature,  but  equally  glorious  in  his  divine  master,  so  worthily 
fills  the  Pontifical  chair,  thought  proper  to  erect  Baltimore  into  a Metropolitan  or 
Archiepiscopal  See,  and  to  establish  four  new  suffragan  diocesses,  namely:  Boston, 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bardstown  in  Kentucky.  The  first  pastors  appointed 
for  the  new  sees  were:  for  Boston,  the  Right  Rev’d.  John  Cheverus;  for  New-York, 
the  Right  Rev’d,  Dr.  Luke  Concannon,  who  unfortunately  died  at  Naples  a short  time 
after  his  consecration,  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  the  United  States;  for  Phila- 
delphia, the  Right  Rev’d.  John  Egan;  for  Bardstown,  (Kentucky)  the  Right  Rev’d. 
Benedict  Joseph  Flaget,  characters  (Dr.  Concannon  excepted,  who,  when  appointed, 
resided  at  Rome,  and  had  never  been  in  this  country)  already  long  known  to,  and 
revered  by  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  promotion  was  considered 
less  as  a reward  of  their  Apostolic  virtues,  than  as  a common  blessing  upon  the  flocks 
committed  to  their  care. 

The  consecration  of  these  highly  respectable  gentlemen  took  place  in  Baltimore, 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Dr.  John  Carroll  being  consecrator;  Dr.  Egan  was 
consecrated  at  St.  Peter’s,  on  Sunday  the  28th  of  October,  1810;  Dr.  Cheverus,  at 
the  same  church  on  All-Saint’s  Day;  and  Dr.  Flaget,  at  St.  Patrick’s,  Fell’s-Point, 
on  the  4th  of  November.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity, amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  people  of  every  denomination  of  Christians. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  add,  that  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  age  of  the 
Most  Rev’d.  Archbishop  Carroll  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  above-men- 
tioned bishoprics,  the  great  extent  of  his  diocess  (comprising  at  the  time  the  whole 
of  the  United  States)  and  the  immense  load  of  duty  devolving  upon  him,  the  Holy  See 
was  pleased  to  give  him  a coadjutor.  This  was  the  Rev’d.  Dr.  Leonard  Neale,  who 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  diocess  of  Baltimore,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Gortyna,  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  1800. 
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New-Orleans  had  already  been  erected  into  a bishopric  by  Pius  VI.  But  on  the 
death  of  the  worthy  prelate  who  governed  that  dioceaa,  under  the  Spanish  administra- 
tion, and,  on  its  accession  to  the  United  States,  the  Holy  See  was  pleased  to  appoint 
-to  it  an  administrator-general.  Dr.  William  Dubourg,  a clergyman  of  distinguished 
talents  and  eminent  piety,  a member  of  the  learned  congregation  of  St.  Sulpice,  and 
President  of  St.  Mary's  College  at  Baltimore,  was  the  gentleman  named  to  fill  that 
office.  He  shortly  after  repaired  to  Europe,  to  make  the  wants  of  his  extensive  mis- 
sion known,  when  he  was  immediately  acknowledged  titular  of  the  see  he  adminis- 
tered. He  was  consecrated  on  Sunday,  September  24th,  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis 
at  Rome,  by  Cardinal  Joseph  Doria,  sub-dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  assisted  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Malo,  the  French  ambassador,  and  M.  Pereira,  Bishop  of  Terracina. 

In  looking  back  to  the  period  of  the  first  introduction  of  Catholicity  into  this 
country,  under  Lord  Baltimore  in  the  settlement  of  Maryland,  and  contrasting  the 
state  of  the  Church  then,  with  what  it  now  is,  the  handful  of  individuals  then  com- 
posing the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  confined  to  a small  province,  with  the  immense 
numbers  now  spread  over  every  part  of  this  union,  we  are  at  once  struck  at  the 
astonishing  rapidity  of  the  increase;  we  cannot  but  see  in  it  the  protecting  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  who  has  been  pleased  to  bless  in  so  extraordinary  a manner  the  labours 
of  his  servants;  and  from  the  judicious  arrangements,  combined  with  other  operating 
causes  made  by  the  Holy  See  for  establishing  new  diocesses  in  the  different  states, 
in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  Catholicity  among  them,  we  are  led  to  hope  for  a 
still  more  abundant  harvest,  a still  greater  increase  of  faithful:  and  that  the  Lord 
will  continue  to  add  daily  to  hie  society  such  as  shall  be  saved. 

In  the  year  1820,  His  present  Holiness  was  pleased  again  to  erect  two  additional 
Episcopal  Sees,  also  suffragan  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Baltimore,  vis.,  the  See  of  Rich- 
mond and  that  of  Charleston.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Kelly,  formerly  professor  in 
the  college  near  Kilkenny  (Ireland)  was  consecrated:  For  the  latter.  Dr.  John 
England,  late  pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Bandon,  near  Cork.  The  consecra- 
tion of  Dr.  Kelly  took  place  in  Kilkenny,  on  the  24th  August,  1820;  that  of  Dr. 
England,  in  Cork,  on  the  2lst  day  of  September,  in  the  same  year.  Both  of  these 
learned  and  highly  respectable  gentlemen  arrived  shortly  after,  each  in  his  respective 
diocess,  and  the  most  happy  results  are  expected  from  their  seal,  their  talents  and  their 
piety. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Arch-bishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  States, 
since  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  the  same: 


Archbishops 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  John  Carroll, 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Neal,  }■  of  Baltimore. 
The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ambrose  Marechal. 


Bishops. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cheverus,  of  Boston. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Luke  Concannon,  \ # v. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Conolly,  / of  Ncw  York* 

E:  2!:  2E:  &:  i - 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Benedict  Flaget,  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Dubourg,  of  Louisiana. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Kelly,  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  John  England  of  Charleston. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  John  David,  Bishop  tn  partibus , and  Coadjutor  to  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Flaget,  Bishop  of  Kentucky. 
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II 

The  Present  State  of  Religion  in  the  Respective  Dioceses 
ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF  BALTIMORE 

THE  Archbishopric  of  Baltimore  comprises  the  whole  state  of  Maryland,  with 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  this  See  there  are  two  well-organised  and  respectable 
Catholic  colleges;  having  each  the  privilege  of  Universities:  the  Jesuit's,  at  George- 
town, District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Sulpicean's,  at  Baltimore.  There  are  besides, 
two  regular  and  well  conducted  Theological  Seminaries;  vis..  That  at  Baltimore, 
under  the  direction  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulpice,  for  the  instruction  of  phflo- 
sophical  and  theological  students;  and  the  one  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  In  addition  to  the  philosophical  and  theological 
course  of  this  latter  institution,  children  are  admitted  as  day  scholars,  in  adjoining 
apartments,  to  be  there  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  languages,  as  well  as  in 
polite  literature,  under  experienced  and  capable  masters. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  in  this  See,  at  Emittsburg,  Maryland,  a new  and 
flourishing  establishment  upon  the  plan  of  a college,  and  affording  many  advantages, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Dubois  and  Brutfc,  two  gentlemen  of  talents 
and  learning.  Particulars  of  this  institution,  as  well  as  of  the  two  above  mentioned 
colleges,  will  be  found  in  this  Directory. 

The  Noviciate,  or  school  of  introduction  into  the  Society  of  Jesus , is  for  the  present 
established  at  the  White  Marsh,  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland. 

There  are  two  religious  female  institutions  for  the  education  of  young  ladies: 
one  at  George  Town,  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Visitation;  the  other  at  Emittsburg,  under  the  direction  of  the  Daughters  of 
Charity . Particulars  hereafter. 

There  is  besides,  near  Por tobacco  (Maryland)  a respectable  house  of  female 
Carmelites.  This  is  the  oldest  establishment  of  a religious  kind  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  was  established  but  a short  period  after  the  American  revolution. 
Their  number  is  always  complete;  a manifest  proof  of  the  order  and  regularity  ob- 
served, and  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  these  truly  respectable  ladies,  who  have  vol- 
untarily secluded  themselves  from  society,  to  enjoy  in  retirement,  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give,  and  which  is  a foretaste  of  the  happiness  of  Heaven. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCHES  AND  CHARITY  SCHOOLS 

BALTIMORE  is  the  Archiepiscopal  residence.  The  City  contains  four  neat 
and  handsome  churches:  The  Cathedral,  St.  Patrick's,  St.  John's,  and  St.  Mary's. 

The  Cathedra],  or  Catholic  Metropolitan  church,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
handsomest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  was  consecrated  last  year,  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Ascension.  This  splendid  edifice  was  designed  and  commenced  by 
the  late  Archbishop  Carroll,  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  The  late  Mr. 
Latrobe  was  the  architect.  The  style  is  Roman,  and  the  plan  represents  a Roman 
cross.  Its  extreme  length  (exclusive  of  the  intended  portico)  is  166  feet,  and  the 
breadth  across  the  transepts,  is  115  feet.  Upon  the  intersection  of  the  body  of  the 
cross  and  its  arms,  arises  the  dome;  its  external  form  is  octangular,  75  feet  in  diam- 
eter, rising  17  feet  6 inches  above  the  walls.  The  circular  dome  rises  upon  5 steps, 
32  feet  6 inches  above  the  octagan,  and  116  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On 
the  west  end,  are  two  towers;  they  are  intended  to  contain  belfreys,  and  to  be  carried 
120  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  altar  and  tabernacle  are  of  foreign 
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marble,  extremely  well  executed.  On  one  side  of  the  altar  stands  the  Archiepiscopal 
throne,  and  on  the  other,  the  pulpit.  The  organ  and  choir  are  in  the  right  arm  of 
the  cross;  the  whole  of  the  interior  has  the  most  imposing  appearance,  and  inspires 
the  idea  of  what  the  house  of  God  ought  to  be. 

In  Washington  City  there  are  two  spacious  and  handsome  churches:  In  George- 
town, adjacent,  also  two  neat  churches;  In  the  city  of  Alexandria,  one;  In  Frederick- 
town,  one:  In  Emittsburg,  also  one;  besides  twenty-eight  dispersed  throughout  the 
country  parts;  some  of  which  reflect  honour  on  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  Catholics, 
by  whom  they*  were  erected.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  this  See  is  very  consider, 
able.  They  are  mostly  served  by  missionaries,  whose  duties  are  very  arduous,  but 
whose  attention  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  them,  are  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  regu- 
larity and  piety  of  those  committed  to  their  care. 

In  Baltimore  there  are  two  regularly  established  charity  schools;  one  attached  to 
the  Cathedral;  the  other  to  St.  Patrick’s  on  Fell’s-Point,  in  which  the  children  are 
carefully  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  and  at  a proper 
age  are  apprenticed  to  such  trades  as  they  themselves  may  incline  to,  or  are  supposed 
to  be  most  advantageous  to  their  future  prospects  in  life.  They  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  private  donations,  and  stated  collections  in  the  different  churches. 

In  George  Town,  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  also  two;  one  attached  to 
Trinity  Church,  where  children  of  both  sexes  are  educated;  the  other  is  exclusively  for 
female  orphans,  and  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Visitation, 
who  piously  take  upon  themselves  the  care,  both  of  their  education  and  support. 

[Then  follow  descriptions  and  catalogues  of  Georgetown  College  (pp.  84-85),  St. 
Mary's  College , Baltimore  (pp.  86-87),  St.  Mary's  Seminary  (p.  87),  Mount  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  " near  Emmetsburg , Frederick  County , State  of  Maryland"  (pp. 
88-92),  “ Monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary"  (pp.  93-94),  and  the  Sister- 
hood of  St.  Joseph , “ near  Emittsburg  " (pp.  95-101).] 

BISHOPRIC  OF  BOSTON. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Cheverus,  Bishop 

THIS  Diocess  comprehends  all  the  New-England  States,  including  Maine.  The 
residence  of  the  Bishop  is  in  Boston.  This  city  contains  at  present  two  neat  churches, 
viz.  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross , and  St.  Augustine’s.  This  latter  church  has 
been  just  erected  in  South-Boston.  The  Cathedral  was  erected  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  and  stands  a distinguished  monument  of  the  strenuous  exertions,  the  indefatig- 
able zeal,  and  the  fervent  piety  of  the  present  Bishop  and  his  late  ever  to  be  regretted 
Vicar  General,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matignon.  Before  the  arrival  of  these  two  worthy 
gentlemen  in  the  town  of  Boston,  Catholicity  was  scarcely  known  there,  and  still 
less  throughout  the  New-England  States.  A few  scattered  families,  made  up  of  all 
that  belonged  to  their  charge;  and  these  were  principally  of  the  poorer  classes — the 
prejudices  of  the  people  derived  from  their  Puritanic  Fathers,  were  generally  strong 
against  them — the  spirit  which  had  dictated  the  most  obnoxious  laws  was  yet  alive; 
and  every  attempt  was  made,  even  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  keep  it  so,  by  misrepresenting  her  tenets,  denouncing  her 
worship  as  idolatry,  and  ridiculing  her  ceremonies.  In  short,  every  circumstance 
seemed  to  indicate  but  little  prospect  of  any  thing  like  a permanent  and  successful 
ministry.  These  obstacles,  however,  did  not  discourage  our  truly  apostolic  mission- 
aries. The  Catholic  Clergy  have  no  families  to  support — their  wants  are  few  and 
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easily  supplied — their  object  after  their  own  sanctification  is  the  salvation  of  their 
neighbour.  They  thirst  not  after  the  riches  of  this  world;  they  are  only  anxious  for 
those  of  heaven — they  are  aware  upon  entering  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  that 
though  the  burden  or  heat  of  the  day  may  be  great — there  is  one  who  will  support  them 
under  it — and  who,  in  due  season,  will  reward  their  exertions.  It  was  in  this  frame 
of  mind  that  Dr.  Matignon,  and  shortly  after  Dr.  Cheverus  repaired  to  Boston.  They 
entered  upon  the  work  marked  out  to  them,  not  from  choice;  but  because  it  was 
marked  out  to  them  by  the  hand  of  their  then  Superior,  Dr.  Carroll,  Bishop  of  Balti- 
more. They  viewed  it  as  the  hand  of  God  directing  them  to  what  he  would  have 
them  do.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  here  the  opposition  and  trials  they  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  side  of  enemies  to  the  true  faith,  on  entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;  nor  the  hardships,  the  scantiness  of  their  provision  forced  them  to  endure. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  their  exemplary  piety,  their  care  of  an  unwearied  attention 
upon  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  the  faithful  distribution  of  the  word  of  God 
thrice  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  regular  catechistical  instruction,  the  clear  and 
masterly  exposition  of  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  joined  to  their 
amiable  manners  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  they  failed  not,  in  a short  time,  to 
win  the  hearts  and  gain  the  affections  of  their  dissenting  brethren — prejudices  soon 
began  to  disappear,  inquiries  after  truth  to  be  made,  numbers  successively  to  join 
their  little  society;  and  at  this  present  time,  the  Church  of  Boston  forms  a very  prom- 
inent feature  in  the  Catholic  body  of  the  United  States.  O,  truly  fortunate  revo- 
lution in  France  I every  true  Catholic  in  this  country  may  exclaim,  which  has  brought 
us  so  many  edifying  and  enlightened  instructors!  There  is  no  part  of  the  United 
States,  that  cannot  bear  witness  to  their  zeal,  and  should  not  be  eternally  grateful. 
Where  is  the  youth  of  a liberal  education,  sincere  piety  and  correct  morals,  who  has 
not  been  formed  by  some  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  France,  emigrants  to  this 
country?  Where  is  the  College  or  Catholic  establishment  that  has  not  been,  or  is  not 
now  under  their  direction?  They  have  taught  our  youth,  they  have  instructed  and 
enlightened  our  people,  they  have  directed  thousands  in  the  way  to  heaven,  they 
have  enlarged  and  extended  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
they  have  sown  and  watered  a seed,  which  will  hereafter  spring  up  and  yield  an 
amazing  increase — to  say  all  in  one  word,  by  their  edifying  example,  the  sweet  odour 
of  their  piety  and  unwearied  exertions  in  every  section  of  the  Union  for  these  twenty- 
five  years  back,  they  have  contributed,  principally  contributed,  to  render  the  church 
in  this  country  what  it  now  is. 

There  are  in  this  diocess  four  other  churches,  viz:  one  at  Salem,  which  is  finished 
in  a very  superior  style;  one  at  New-Bedford,  and  two  in  the  state  of  Maine,  at 
Damascotti  and  at  Whitefield.  In  this  diocess,  as  in  that  of  Kentucky,  there  is  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  professing  the  Catholic  religion,  whose  orderly  conduct  and  sincere 
piety  astonish,  as  well  as  edify  all  who  travel  through  their  settlement. 

A religious  house,  whose  rule  embraces  the  education  of  young  ladies,  being  greatly 
wanted  in  Boston,  the  Bishop  has  lately  made  choice  of  the  order  of  the  Ursulines  to 
superintend  that  department;  and  accordingly  has  invited  into  his  diocess  several 
ladies  of  the  above-mentioned  order,  and  established  them  near  his  Cathedral.  The 
Convent  being  yet  in  its  infancy,  consists  at  present  only  of  one  Prioress,  and  six 
sisters,  with  two  novices.  The  system  of  education  embraced  by  these  pious  ladies, 
is  every  way  calculated  to  suit  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  useful  branches  of 
literature,  they  instruct  those  committed  to  their  charge,  in  every  polite  accomplish- 
ment. 
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BISHOPRIC  OF  NEW- YORK. 

Rt.  Rev’d  Dr.  John  Connolly,  Bishop . 

THE  bishopric  of  New-York,  comprehends  the  whole  state  of  New-York,  together 
with  the  northern  parts  of  Jersey.  The  residence  of  the  Bishop  is  in  New-York. 
This  city  contains  two  Catholic  Churches,  viz:  the  Cathedral  (St.  Patrick’s)  and 
St.  Peters. 

The  Cathedral  is  a superb  edifice,  120  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  finished  in  a su- 
perior manner  in  the  inside,  and  is  capable  of  holding  6000  people.  The  exterior,  as 
to  the  ornamental  part,  is  yet  unfinished.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic;  and 
from  its  great  extent  and  solidity,  must  have  cost  upwards  of  90,000  dollars.  No 
church  in  the  United  States,  (the  Cathedral  in  Baltimore  excepted)  can  compare 
with  it. 

St.  Peter’s,  which  is  the  first  Catholic  Church  erected  in  New-York,  is  a neat, 
convenient,  and  handsome  building.  It  was  erected  about  20  years  ago,  at  which 
time  the  number  of  Catholics  did  not  exceed  three  hundred.  At  present  they 
number  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  Ireland  and  France. 

There  are  in  this  city  two  extensive  Catholic  charity  schools,  conducted  upon  a 
judicious  plan,  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  state,  and  partly  by  moneys  raised 
twice  a year  by  the  two  congregations.  Independently  of  these  two  establishments, 
the  Emittsburg  sisters  of  charity  have  a branch  here  of  their  pious  institution,  ex- 
clusively for  the  benefit  of  female  orphan  children,  whom  they  board,  clothe  and 
educate.  Their  house  fronts  the  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 
situations  in  New-York. 

In  Albany  there  is  likewise  a Catholic  church — a neat  and  compact  building. 
It  was  erected  about  14  years  ago,  and  is  attended  by  a growing  congregation.  The 
clergyman  officiating  in  this  church,  visits  occasionally  Troy,  Lansingbugh,  Johns- 
town and  Schenectady. 

In  Utica,  a large  and  beautiful  church  has  lately  been  erected  and  consecrated, 
which  reflects  great  honour  on  the  Catholics  residing  there.  Their  number  is  not 
great;  neither  are  they  generally  wealthy — their  zeal  however  for  the  house  of  Ood , 
and  the  place  where  his  glory  dwelleth , has  enabled  them  to  surmount  every  obstacle 
to  the  exercise  of  their  piety.  From  the  multitude  flocking  annually  to  this  flourish- 
ing village  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  this  will  shortly  become  one  of  the  most 
numerous,  and  respectable  congregations  in  the  diocess. 

In  Rome,  (15  miles  distant  from  Utica,)  there  is  as  yet  no  Catholic  church,  but  a 
beautiful  lot  is  reserved,  by  the  liberality  of  Dominick  Lynch,  Esq.  on  which  one 
will  be  erected,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  Catholics  settling  there  will  render  its 
erection  necessary.  The  situation  of  this  little  town  is  healthy  and  beautiful. 

In  Auburn,  an  agreeable  little  town,  still  farther  distant  in  the  state  there  is  like- 
wise a Catholic  church,  recently  erected. 

In  New-Jersey,  in  the  town  of  Patterson,  there  is  also  one,  which  is  regularly 
attended  by  a clergyman. 

In  Carthage,  near  the  Black  River,  a small  and  neat  church  has  been  lately 
erected. 

The  following  are  the  Catholic  clergymen  officiating  in  this  diocess: 


NEW-YORK 


Rt.  Rev’d.  Dr.  John  Connolly,  j ^ Patrick ’ 
Rev.  Michael  O’ Gorman,  / 

Rev'd.  Charles  French,  \ Sf  peUr*t9 
Rev’d.  John  Power,  / 

Rev’d.  Mr.  Bulger,  Patterson. 
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Rev’d.  Michael  Carroll,  Albany  and  vicinity . 

Rev’d.  John  Farnan,  Utica  and  vicinity. 

Rev’d.  Patrick  Kelly,  Auburn , Rochester , and  other  districts  in  the  Western  parts 
of  this  state. 

Rev’d.  Philip  Larissy  attends  regularly  at  Staten- Island,  and  different  other  con- 
gregations along  the  Hudson  River. 

BISHOPRIC  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Rt.  Rev'd.  Dr.  Henbt  Con  well.  Bishop . 

THE  diocess  of  Philadelphia  comprehends  the  two  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  with  the  southern  part  of  Jersey.  The  residence  of  the  Biahop  is  in 
Philadelphia.  This  city  contains  four  Catholic  churches,  viz:  the  Cathedral,  (St. 
Mary’s,)  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Augustine’s  and  St.  Joseph’s;*  all  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  mentioned,  spacious  and  handsomely  finished.  Small  as  is  the  church  of  St. 
Joseph,  it  was,  when  built,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  the  Catholics  then  residing 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  erected  by  the  Jesuits  many  years  ago,  and  is  still  belonging 
to  that  society.  The  church  of  St.  Augustine  is  a splendid  edifice — it  was  built  by 
the  late  Dr.  Carr,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Augustinian  order,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  A large  and  respectable  congregation  attend  it.  Holy  Trinity  church  is 
likewise  a very  spacious  and  neat  building.  The  congregation  attached  to  it,  con- 
sist principally  of  Germans,  who  erected  it  with  the  view  of  having  the  word  of  God 
delivered  to  them  in  their  mother  tongue.  Since  that  period,  the  English  language 
is  become  predominant,  and  shortly  will  be  the  only  one  understood. 

In  this  diocess  are  eleven  other  churches,  some  of  which  are  solid  and  well-con- 
structed buildings,  viz:  In  Pennsylvania:  the  church  in  Lancaster,  attended  by  the 
Rev’d.  John  Holland;  that  at  Conewago,  by  the  Rev'd.  Messrs.  De  Barth,  Larhue, 
Divin,  Byrne  and  Brett;  at  Reading,  Berks  county,  by  the  Rev’d.  G.  Shenfelter;  at 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  county,  by  the  Rev’d.  G.  Hogan;  at  Chambersburgh,  Franklin 
county,  by  the  Rev’d.  Mr.  Kearns;  at  Loretto,  Cambria  county,  by  the  Rev’d.  Mr. 
Galitsin;  at  Greenburgh,  by  the  Rev'd.  Mr.  McGirr;  at  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Rev'd. 
Mr.  McGuire;  at  Cochinhopen,  Montgomery  county,  by  the  Rev’d.  Paul  Kohlman. 

In  Delaware:  The  church  at  Wilmington,  St.  Patrick’s,  attended  by  the  Rev. 
P.  Kenny.  In  New  Jersey:  The  church  at  Trenton,  attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Doyle. 

There  is  likewise  a branch  of  the  Emittsburg  Sisters  of  Charity  established  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  several  pious  and  well-informed  ladies,  who  super- 
intend the  education  of  orphan  children.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  an 
institution,  so  commendable  in  its  object,  and  so  highly  deserving  of  the  community 
at  large.  Since  their  establishment  in  this  city,  the  most  happy  results  have  attended 
their  labours,  and  efforts  are  making  to  render  their  usefulness  still  more  extensive. 

There  is  besides  a Charity  School  connected  with  St.  Joseph’s  which  is  conducted 
upon  the  usual  plan  of  such  establishments. 

Catholicity  was  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  the  year  1728,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Grayton  and  others;  since  which  time  it  has  gradually  extended;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  reflect  that  at  the  present  day,  the  professors  of  it  in  Philadelphia  alone, 
make  up  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  that  city.  Heaven  grant  that  peace, 
good-will  and  harmony,  may  once  more  prevail  among  them;  and  that  the  same  efforts 
be  used  to  continue  the  work  of  God  which  were  employed  in  its  first  establishment. 

•SI.  Joseph's.— This  church  has  been  lately  repaired  and  considerably  enlarged.  It  is  now  not 
greatly  inferior  to  any  one  of  the  other  three — has  a beautiful  organ  with  a select  choir.  The 
Bishop,  for  the  present,  officiates  in  it. 
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BISHOPRIC  OP  BARDSTOWN  (KENTUCKY) 

Rt.  Rkt.  Dr-  Benedict  Flagbt,  Bishop . 

THE  Bishopric  of  Bardstown  is  of  prodigious  extent.  It  comprehends  the  whole 
state  of  Kentucky;  of  Tennessee;  of  Ohio;  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  with  the  Michigan 
and  North  West  Territories.  A few  years  back  all  these  countries  were  little  better 
than  a wilderness,  with  scarcely  a Catholic  to  be  seen  in  them.  They  are  now  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  portions  of  Catholic  America.  The  residence 
of  the  Bishop  is  at  Bardstown,  where  a new  and  elegant  Cathedral  has  been  lately 
erected,  which,  in  point  of  materials,  extent  and  beauty  of  design,  is  inferior  to  but 
few  in  the  United  States.  There  are  besides  this  16  or  18  other  churches,  large  and 
small,  erected  at  proper  distances,  to  meet  the  conveniences  of  the  faithful;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal,  vis:  The  church  of  the  Dominicans,  at  Bornhem; 
the  church  of  Lexington,  those  of  Louisville  and  Danville;  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
in  a village  containing  100  families;  also  the  little  church  of  St.  Clare,  which  assembles 
40  families  in  a congregation  of  its  name;  the  church  of  St.  Bernard,  with  a consider- 
able congregation;  another  not  far  distant  from  it,  with  30  or  40  families;  the  church 
of  St.  Rumold,  with  a congregation  of  20  families;  the  Oratory  of  the  Sacred  Heart; 
the  church  of  St.  Barbe;  that  of  St.  Charles,  which  has  undergone  considerable  altera- 
tions; and  the  church  of  St.  Anthony.  These  last-mentioned  churches  are  all  of 
wood,  consequently  not  very  durable;  but  are  decent  and  well  kept  up. 

There  are  also,  in  this  Diocess,  some  remnants  of  Indian  tribes  professing  the 
Catholic  faith;  the  same  having  been  carried  among  them  by  the  Jesuits  before  their 
suppression.  Amongst  these  children  of  the  forest,  who  evince  a great  attachment  to 
this  Holy  faith,  is  the  tribe  sumamed  the  Wolf.  They  are  occasionally  attended  by 
one  or  other  of  the  Missionaries  of  Kentucky,  who  instruct  and  baptise  their  children, 
and  administer  to  them  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  As  a flourishing  Seminary 
has  been  lately  established  at  Bardstown  exclusively  for  the  education  of  Catholic 
clergymen,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  will  be  extended  far  into  the  wilds  of  this  immense  Diocess,  inhabited  by 
these  unhappy  people,  and  which  will  also  raise  up  a sufficient  body  of  able  and  pious 
ecclesiastics,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  more  settled  parts.  Hitherto,  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  labourers,  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  has  been  but  partially  cultivated. 
There  are  yet  parts  of  this  country,  in  which  many  Catholics  have  settled  (chiefly  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  lakes)  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  face  of  a Catholic  clergyman. 

The  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  are  daily  adding  more  and  more  to  the 
Church.  In  each  of  these  several  large  congregations  of  Catholics  are  found.  They 
are  chiefly  French  who  extended  themselves  through  parts  of  this  country  as  early 
as  the  seventeenth  century.  Vincennes,  in  Indiana,  was  formerly  a station  of  the 
Jesuits,  whence  they  made  excursions  among  the  savage  tribes. 

Besides  the  Seminary  at  Bardstown,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  Flagit; 
the  Dominicans  have  likewise  established  a college  in  Kentucky,  which  is  greatly 
frequented,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Diocess.  Dr.  Wilson  is  at 
the  present  time  president  of  it,  a gentleman  of  known  piety  and  talents. 

There  is  also  an  academy  at  Frankford,  which  is  confided  to  a Catholic  Professor, 
a Mr.  O’Hara.  It  is  attended  by  172  scholars  and  has  three  tutors,  besides  the  prin- 
cipal. 

Four  religious  houses  of  females  of  different  orders  have  been  established  in  this 
growing  Catholic  country,  since  the  erection  of  the  See  at  Bardstown,  vis:  The  Daugh- 
ters of  Charity,  which  is  a branch  of  the  Mother  House  at  Emittsburg;  The  little  eon - 
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gregation  of  the  Friends  of  Mary  beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus;  the  order  of  the  Apos- 
tolines,  lately  established  at  Rome  by  his  Holiness;  and  the  Cloister  of  Loretto,  in 
the  enclosure  of  which  is  found  the  Cottage.  All  are  in  flourishing  condition,  and 
exhibit  in  their  members  striking  models  of  that  sincere  disinterested  piety,  which 
characterises  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus. 

BISHOPRIC  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Dubourg,  Bishop. 

Consecrated  in  Rome , Sept.  24,  1815. 

THIS  Diocess  includes  the  whole  ancient  Louisiana,  as  sold  by  France  to  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  Floridas.  The  Episcopal  See  was  erected  in  1796, 
when  the  country  yet  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Ancient  Louisiana  is  now  divided  into  the  state  of  that  name,  whose  capital  is 
New-Orleans;  the  state  of  Missouri,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  St.  Louis , and  the  terri- 
tory of  Arcansas.  The  extent  of  the  Diocess  has  induced  the  Bishop  to  divide  his 
residence  between  New-Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  in  each  of  which  he  has  his  Episcopal 
chair.  In  the  probable  event  of  his  soon  obtaining  a coadjutor,  the  two  Prelates 
would  then  settle,  one  in  each  of  these  two  extremities. 

The  Clerical  Seminary,  founded  about  two  years  ago,  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
Perry  county,  in  a settlement  called  Barrens.  It  is  held  by  the  priests  of  the  Mission 
of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  under  the  superiority  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati.  The  Novi- 
tiate of  that  venerable  congregation  is  at  present  composed  of  six  or  seven  members. 
Several  priests  of  the  same  holy  institute  are  disseminated  in  parishes  through  the 
Diocess.  The  Seminary  begins  to  flourish,  and  promises  a succession  of  well  informed 
and  pious  Missionaries.  Among  the  priests  of  the  Seminary,  one  is  devoted  to  the 
neighbouring  missions  as  far  as  New  Madrid. 

St.  Louis  has  a Catholic  college  under  the  inspection  of  the  Bishop  and  several 
Clergymen,  either  priests  or  juniors,  the  priests  are  the  Rev.  M.  M.  F.  Neal,  Leo 
Deys,  and  A.  B.  Anduze,  who,  besides  their  collegiate  duties,  perform  also  the  service 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  attend  to  other  parochial  functions,  both  in  St.  Louis  and  neigh- 
bouring settlements. 

The  officiating  clergymen  in  this  upper  part  of  the  Diocess,  besides  the  above 
named,  are  the  Rev.  Henry  Pratte,  in  St.  Oenevieve , a thriving  town,  sixty  miles  south 
of  St.  Louis;  the  Rev.  P.  Desmoulins,  Carkaskaes , the  Rev.  N.  Olivier,  Prairie  du 
Rochu;  the  Rev.  N.  Savine,  Cahokias;  the  Rev.  Charles  De’La croix,  St.  Ferdinand ; 
who  also  attends  the  infant  missions  on  the  Missouri:  The  Rev.  Joseph  Aquaroni,  P. 
of  the  M.  for  St.  Charles,  Dardenni,  and  Portage  des  Scioux. 

There  are  churches  in  all  the  above  places,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
New  Cathedral  in  St.  Louis,  a brick  building  ISO  feet  long,  not  yet  completely  fin- 
ished, adorned  with  valuable  paintings,  organ,  and  furniture;  the  brick  church  now 
building  in  St.  Ferdinand,  on  a very  handsome  plan,  and  that  of  St.  Genevieve. 

The  state  of.  Missouri  is  also  blessed  with  the  institution  of  the  Religious  Ladies 
of  the  Sacred Jheart  of  Jesus , a precious  colony  arrived  from  France  in  1818,  established 
in  the  village  of  St.  Ferdinand,  15  miles  north  of  St.  Louis,  where  they  have  set  up  a 
Novitiate,  now  composed  of  five  novices  and  several  postulants;  a thriving  seminary, 
the  resort,  of  the  daughters  of  most  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  this  and  adjacent 
States,  and  a day’school  for  girls  of  the  poorer  class. 

The  statejof^  Louisiana  has  eighteen  ecclesiastical  parishes,  vis.  New  Orleans, 
St.  Bernard,!  St.  Charles,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  James,  St.  Michael,  Ascension, 
Assumption.lSt.f Joseph,  St.  Gabriel  at  Iberville,  Baton  Rouge,  Point  Coupee,  St. 
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Martin,  and  St.  Mary,  (Attacappas),  St.  Landry,  St.  Charles  Borromeus  (Opeloussaa) 
Avoyelles,  Natchitoches,  to  which  is  to  be  added  Natchez,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

In  New-Orleans,  there  is  a convent  of  Ursuline  Nuns,  a long  standing,  wealthy, 
and  most  recommendable  establishment,  consisting  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  professed  nuns 
and  a number  of  novices  and  postulants.  Their  female  seminary,  which  is  always 
f ull,  has,  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  continued  to  render  to  religion  in  that  quarter, 
the  most  essential  services.  They  have  a public  church  served  by  the  Rev.  first  vie. 
gen.  of  the  Diocess,  and  a chaplain. 

The  Cathedral  in  this  populous  city,  is  a large  brick  pile,  adorned  with  three 
steeples,  and  richly  furnished;  its  revenues  are  considerable,  and  its  situation  in  the 
centre  of  a magnificent  square,  commanding  a full  view  of  the  Mississippi,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  served  by  the  Rev.  Father  Anthony  de  Sedella,  assisted, 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  Moni,  N.  Mariani,  and  Audr.  Ferrari,  P.  of  the  M. 

There  is  also,  in  the  vicinity  of  New-Orleans,  a newly  established  and  flourishing 
college,  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Rev.  B.  Martial,  vie.  general  Evremt.  Harrissart, 
and  N.  Bertrand,  assisted  by  young  gentlemen  attached  to  the  church;  and  in  the 
city,  a numerous  Lancastrian  School,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Portier. 

The  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  at  this  moment  forming  a second  establishment 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  at  Opeloussas,  upon  a liberal  foundation,  for  which 
that  section  of  country  is  wholly  indebted  to  the  pious  munificence  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Smith,  pursuant  to  the  plans  of  her  late  venerable  husband,  the  founder  and  endower 
of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeus,  contigious  to  the  convent. 

The  Floridas  being  just  ceded  to  the  United  States,  a priest  is  to  be  immediately 
sent  to  Mobile,  as  the  precursor  of  several  others  shortly  expected. 

The  Arcansas  have  one.  Religion  in  that  quarter  has  hitherto  laboured  under 
difficulties,  which  it  is  hoped  will  gradually  be  removed. 

The  number  of  priests  and  juniors  in  holy  orders  in  this  Diocess,  is  at  present 
fifty,  and  will  probably  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  be  carried  to  upwards  of 
sixty. 

The  mission  to  the  poor  Indians  along  the  borders  of  the  Missouri,  is  now  the  great 
object  of  the  bishop’s  solicitude:  He  entertains  a hope,  that  under  the  protection  of 
God,  that  a large  field  will  soon  be  opened  to  the  industrious  exertions  of  fervent 
missionaries.  The  prayers  of  the  pious  are  requested  for  an  undertaking  at  once  so 
arduous  and  of  so  vast  an  importance. 

BISHOPRIC  OF  RICHMOND  (VIRGINIA.) 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Kellt,  Bishop 

THIS  Diocess  comprehends  the  whole  state  of  Virginia.  The  residence  of  the 
Bishop  is  in  Norfolk.  There  is  but  one  Catholic  church  in  this  borough.  It  was 
built  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  stands  in  a healthy  situation,  and  is  a toler- 
ably large  and  compact  building. 

There  are  at  present  six  other  Catholic  churches  in  the  Diocess,  viz.,  one  in  Ports- 
mouth; one  in  Richmond;  one  in  Martinsburg;  one  in  Winchester;  one  in  Bath;  one 
in  Shepherds  Town.  These  four  last  mentioned  churches,  were  formerly  attended 
by  clergymen  residing  in  Maryland — but  in  future,  they  will  be  served  by  priests 
whose  residence  will  probably  be  in  Winchester. 

There  are  no  Catholic  schools,  properly  so  called,  yet  established;  Though  many 
of  the  school  masters  throughout  the  Diocess  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Apostolical  letters  dismembering  the  Diocess  of  Baltimore,  erecting  the  See 
of  Richmond,  comprising  the  whole  state  of  Virginia,  and  appointing  Dr.  Kelly  its 
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fint  Bishop,  bear  date  the  11th  July,  1820.  This  gentleman  received  episcopal 
consecration  in  the  parish  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  Diocess  of 
Ossory,  Ireland,  on  the  24th  of  August  following,  and  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
at  the  hands  of  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  the  most 
Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Coadjutor  of  Dublin,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Marum,  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  He  arrived  in  Norfolk  on  the  19th  of  Jannary,  1821,  and  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing published  his  authority  in  the  usual  manner. 

BISHOPRIC  OF  CHARLESTON. 

Rt.  Rev.  Db.  John  England,  Bishop 

THIS  Diocess  comprehends  the  three  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  The  residence  of  the  Bishop  is  in  Charleston.  This  city  contains  at 
present  but  one  Catholic  Church;  but  the  foundation  of  a cathedral  is  immediately 
to  be  laid,  which,  when  completed,  will  equal  in  size  and  beauty  almost  any  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  erected  in  a central  part  of  the  city,  on  a beautiful  square 
lot,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  VauxhaU  Gardens;  which  is  already  purchased 
for  the  purpose.  The  present  church,  which  stands  in  Hazel  street,  is  a neat  building, 
though  much  too  small  for  the  number  of  Catholics  residing  in  the  city,  and  the 
accommodations  of  those  of  other  denominations  who  would  wish  to  frequent  it. 

In  North  Carolina  there  is  no  Catholic  church,  as  yet,  but  several  are  also  imme- 
diately to  be  erected,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  Catholics  who  are  largely 
scattered  through  the  state,  viz.,  one  at  Newbern;  one  at  Wilmington  and  one  at 
Washington. 

In  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  one  is  likewise  to  be  immediately  erected  at  Co- 
lumbia. This  city  is  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  and  contains  a number  of  Catholics 
who  are  every  day  increasing.  And  another  in  Chester  county,  where  there  is  a 
new  settlement  of  individuals  professing  our  religion. 

In  Georgia  there  are  three  Catholic  churches,  viz.,  one  in  Savannah;  one  at  Augusta 
and  one  40  miles  from  the  last  mentioned  town,  at  a place  called  Locust  Grove. 
This  last  was  erected  by  a colony  from  Maryland,  who  have  been  some  time  settled 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Charleston  was  erected  into  a Diocess  by  his  present  Holiness,  the  12th  July  1820, 
and  Dr.  John  England  appointed  its  first  Bishop.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  21st 
September,  the  same  year,  in  the  church  of  St.  Finbar,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  (Ireland,) 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Bishop  of  Cork,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and 
Dr.  Kelly,  Bishop  of  Richmond;  the  Archbishop  of  Mitylena  and  the  Bishops  of 
Cloyne  and  Ross,  Ardfert,  Aghadoe  and  of  Limerick  being  present. 

There  are  yet  no  Catholic  schools  in  any  part  of  this  newly  created  Diocess;  but 
great  exertions  are  making  to  diffuse  a correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  church  throughout  the  different  states,  by  the  establishment  of  societies, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  dissemination  of  books  of  piety  and  instruction. 

[There  follows  here  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  Charleston  (pp. 

116-120).] 

THE  FLORIDAS. 

THESE  two  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  are  by  the  late  treaty  with  Spain, 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  Hitherto  they  were  considered  by  Ecclesiastical 
authority,  as  forming  a part  of  the  Bishopric  of  Louisiana,  and  of  course  subject  to 
the  Bishop  of  that  diocess,  the  Rt.  Rev’d.  Dr.  William  Dubourg.  It  is  probable 
however,  they  will  soon  form  a separate  Diocess. 
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There  are  two  Catholic  Churches  in  the  Floridas,  via.,  one  at  St.  Augustine,  and 
one  at  Pensacola. — The  church  at  St.  Augustine  is  a superb  edifice,  140  feet  long,  and 
proportionally  wide:  it  was  built  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  is  in  every  point  of  view 
a truly  majestic  and  handsome  building. 

The  population  of  St.  Augustine,  is  about  three  thousand  five  hundred,  three 
thousand  of  whom  are  Catholics. 

The  church  at  Pensacola  is  a small  but  substantial  building.  It  is  at  present 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coleman,  the  Catholic  Clergyman  of 
that  Parish.  The  congregation  consists  also,  of  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the 
town. 
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Don  Juan  de  Palafox  y Mendoza,  Obispo  de  Puebla  y Osina, 

Visitador  y Virrey  de  la  Nueva  Espafia.  Por  Genaro  Garcia. 

Mexico:  Libreria  de  Bouret.  1918. 

Though  Genare  Garcia  complains  that  the  times — he  was 
writing  when  the  World  War  was  in  full  swing — were  not  favor- 
able to  the  composition  of  a work  demanding  tranquility  and 
peace,  nevertheless,  he  has  written  a work  that  is  equal  to  his 
other  efforts,  if  indeed  it  does  not  surpass  them.  It  is  rather  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  in  these  days  of  upheaval  and  unrest, 
Garcia  should  have  undertaken  to  tell  us  the  story  of  a man  whose 
life  was  nothing  if  not  disturbed. 

In  a style  pleasing  and  entertaining,  because  simple,  the 
author  describes  the  career  of  a bishop  whose  life  reads  like  a 
novel.  Bom  out  of  wedlock  in  1600,  Don  Juan  de  Palafox,  in 
order  to  hide  the  shame  of  the  mother  and  to  ward  off  the  dis- 
grace of  the  father,  before  his  birth  was  destined  to  be  drowned. 
From  this  point  on  the  story  is  truly  romantic.  Saved  by  the 
chance  meeting  of  a miller  with  the  servant  who  was  carrying 
the  innocent  babe  to  the  river,  Palafox  was  preserved  for  an  age 
that  needed  more  men  of  his  character  and  ability.  Afterwards 
he  was  sought  out  and  found  by  his  father,  sent  to  school  at  the 
latter’s  expense  and  thus  passed  from  boyhood  to  man’s  estate. 
At  twenty  he  was  overseer  of  the  paternal  estates.  The  father 
intended  Juan  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  but  such  a prospect 
was  anything  but  bright  so  far  as  the  young  man  was  concerned. 
He  wished  to  go  to  Court  and  there  advance  himself.  His  advent 
there  was  an  opening  to  success  that  must  have  far  exceeded  his 
wildest  dreams.  Fortune  was  with  him  from  the  beginning; 
he  found  favor  with  Don  Gaspar  de  Guzman,  and  this  meant 
rapid  advancement  in  the  days  when  Philip  IV  was  ruining  the 
once  powerful  country  of  Charles  V;  days  which  Garcia  has  de- 
scribed with  masterly  strokes  that  mark  the  historian  and  that 
call  forth  our  unbounded  admiration.  The  young  courtier  was 
soon  made  a Member  of  the  Council  of  War,  Almoner  to  the 
Infanta  Dona  Maria;  later  fiscal  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  and 
Minister  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  Here,  indeed,  was  work 
enough  and  responsibility  enough  for  a matured  statesman  and 
we  cannot  help  being  amazed  at  the  fact  that  Palafox  held  some 
of  these  onerous  offices  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty  years 
S58 
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of  age.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  through  such  unprecedented 
success  the  youthful  minister  could  have  persuaded  his  father  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  career.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  The  urging  of  Don  Pedro  Jaime,  together  with  the 
death  of  two  of  his  friends  and  the  serious  illness  of  a sister, 
finally  turned  Juan’s  thoughts  to  religion.  He  was  ordained 
priest  but  still  continued  to  remain  at  Court. 

In  1639,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Puebla.  At  this  time  he 
made  a statement  that  showed  the  zeal  and  the  disinterestedness 
that  were  so  characteristic  of  the  bishop  throughout  his  life. 
When  congratulated  on  the  new  honor  and  the  opportunity  he  had 
to  assist  his  family,  he  replied,  “The  episcopacy  has  no  parents 
but  creditors,  and  these  are  the  poor.”  At  the  same  time  he  was 
made  Visitator  General  and  Viceroy  of  New  Spain. 

The  journey  to  his  diocese  partook  of  the  nature  of  a trium- 
phal arch.  For  those  less  well  versed  in  the  condition  of  Mexico 
at  this  time  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  biography  will  be  a revela- 
tion. Were  it  not  all  so  novel  the  long  descriptions  of  the  fiestas 
and  magnificent  receptions  would  be  very  tiresome,  but  as  it  is 
this  part  reveals  in  a striking  manner  how  conversant  Garcia  is 
with  his  subject. 

In  America,  the  bishop’s  life  was  one  of  incessant  activity. 
As  Ordinary  of  Puebla  he  gave  an  example  truly  apostolic.  His 
work  at  this  period  was  nothing  less  than  marvelous.  He  strug- 
gled against  the  native  superstition,  completed  the  magnificent 
Cathedral,  restored  and  reformed  religious  ceremonies,  organized 
a choir  for  his  church,  made  regular  canonical  visitations,  sought 
out  and  protected  the  Indians,  and  in  general  manifested  a zeal  and 
activity  that  was  remarkable  for  his  day.  As  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  he  bravely  met  and  conquered  an  insubordinate  clergy. 
In  spite  of  all  this  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Palafox  was  at  the 
same  time  thrust  into  the  political  agitation  of  the  time  by  his 
duties  as  Visitator  and  Viceroy.  Only  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mexican  history,  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  affairs  at  this  time. 

Nevertheless,  Palafox  was  more  than  a successful  politician. 
He  was  a very  lovable  man,  an  exemplary  prelate  and  was 
regarded  by  many,  even  in  his  lifetime,  as  a saint.  The  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  hero  and  the  details  of  the  life  led  by  this 
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remarkable  man,  as  given  by  the  author,  have  to  be  read  to  be 
appreciated.  Palafox  died  on  the  first  of  October,  1659. 

Garcia  has  written  a work  that  will  add  to  his  fame.  But  if 
he  suffers  at  all,  it  will  be  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
leaned  somewhat  towards  prejudice  in  many  of  his  statements. 
His  otherwise  masterly  work  is  marred  by  a bitter  attack  on  the 
Jesuits.  The  author  seems  fully  convinced  that  the  Society 
is  steeped  in  iniquity,  and  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  force  this 
judgment  on  the  reader.  Too  much  time  is  given  to  the  litigations 
with  the  Jesuits.  But  even  that  would  not  be  so  reprehensible,  if 
he  did  not  place  all  the  blame  on  them  alone,  when,  as  he  must 
have  known,  there  were  others  involved  in  the  scandalous  affairs 
which  he  details  in  these  pages.  While  the  historical  world  will 
welcome  this  authoritative  life  of  Palafox,  it  will  grieve  that  so 
much  ill-feeling  is  shown  in  its  composition. 

The  bibliography  is  complete.  It  covers  over  a hundred  pages, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these  books  and  manuscripts  are  in 
the  private  library  of  the  author.  Even  were  this  biography 
mediocre,  and  it  is  far  from  being  that,  the  bibliography  would 
be  sufficient  recommendation. 

Joachim  Walsh,  O.P. 


The  Moral  Basis  of  Democracy,  by  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  University,  Yale  University  Press.  Pp. 
206.  Price,  $1.75. 

This  volume  contains  eighteen  addresses  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Hadley  since  1910.  They  were  directed  on  various  occa- 
sions to  students  and  graduates  of  Yale  University.  They  do 
not  discuss  democracy  as  a form  of  political  organization.  They 
contain  rather  a series  of  appeals  to  educated  young  men  to 
develop  the  high  type  of  personal  Christian  character  upon  which 
the  success  of  democracy  is  conditioned.  The  following  para- 
graph is  a key  to  the  spirit  of  the  volume.  “Our  country  needs 
citizens  who  are  straightforward  enough  to  tell  the  truth  to 
themselves,  charitable  enough  to  think  no  ill  of  their  neighbors, 
sound  of  judgment  to  value  men  and  things  for  what  they  really 
are,  strong  of  principle  to  sink  the  ideal  of  self  in  the  ideal  of 
duty.  He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  never  be  moved.” 
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Perhaps  Dr.  Hadley’s  volume  is  as  important  in  what  it  signifies 
as  it  is  in  its  contents.  It  shows  us  an  eminent  scholar,  president 
of  a great  university,  who  undertakes  to  assert  the  compelling 
unity  of  life,  the  supremacy  of  moral  ideals  in  maintaining  that 
unity  and  the  authority  of  Christian  Philosophy  as  its  inter- 
pretation and  law.  The  work  is  a protest  by  unmistakable 
inference  against  the  tendency  of  the  larger  interests  of  life  to 
make  their  own  moral  codes  to  suit  themselves.  False  standards 
of  success,  the  subtleties  of  selfishness  and  the  wide-spread 
tendency  to  evade  the  discipline  of  life  that  results  from  housing 
noble  ideals  in  the  heart,  find  unsparing  interpretation  in  the 
tone  that  is  maintained  throughout  the  volume.  There  is  no 
trace  of  academic  remoteness  in  either  style  or  thought.  On 
the  contrary  the  style  is  so  direct,  simple  and  graceful  and  the 
spirit  is  so  earnest  that  the  reader  is  won  and  held  from  the 
moment  that  he  takes  the  volume  in  hand.  Happy  combina- 
tion of  prestige  of  scholarship,  practical  insight  into  the  moral 
problems  of  daily  life  and  profound  reverence  for  Christian  ideals 
give  Dr.  Hadley’s  work  enduring  value. 

The  volume  contains  gentle  though  searching  criticism  of  social 
tendencies  which  interfere  with  the  nobler  type  of  personal  life 
and  sets  forth  a most  effective  appeal  for  wholesome  living. 
The  moral  and  spiritual  note  is  not  lost  at  any  point.  Lessons 
from  the  example  and  teaching  of  Our  Divine  Saviour  are  con- 
veyed with  an  ease  and  definiteness  that  will  have  peculiar  charm 
for  all  who  read  the  work  with  a spiritual  mind.  The  condemna- 
tion of  selfishness,  of  indirection  in  speech  and  manner  and  of 
life  devoted  to  merely  personal  ends  is  one  of  its  most  practical 
and  helpful  features. 

The  emphasis  with  which  Dr.  Hadley  insists  that  democracy  is 
based  on  self-control  and  conditioned  on  the  use  of  freedom  under 
the  restraint  of  the  moral  law  is  most  welcome  during  these  days 
of  reconstruction  of  our  national  life.  There  is  danger  that  the 
extent  of  the  confusion  of  which  every  one  is  conscious  since  the 
war  will  mislead  us  into  a too  ready  belief  that  we  can  remedy 
conditions  and  master  the  forces  of  life  by  governmental  action. 
We  need  as  perhaps  never  before  to  be  held  sternly  to  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  democracy  is  primarily  moral  and  spiritual 
and  in  a secondary  sense  political.  Political  institutions  are 
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effective  through  forces  that  they  themselves  do  not  control. 
Moral  and  spiritual  ideals  as  set  forth  in  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  life  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. Dr.  Hadley’s  volume  does  much  to  set  forth  this  great 
truth  at  a time  when  renewed  understanding  of  it  is  imperative. 

William  J.  Kerby,  Ph.  D. 


The  American  Army  in  the  European  Conflict,  translated  from 
the  French  by  the  authors.  Colonel  De  Chambrun  and  Captain 
De  Marenches.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1919. 

Although  the  mass  of  books  and  pamphlets  treating  of  the 
World  War  and  the  subsequent  efforts  at  peace  and  reconstruc- 
tion is  even  now  grown  to  unwieldy  proportions,  we  should,  never- 
theless, as  Lord  Northcliff  very  properly  says,  “welcome  all 
well-informed  contributions  to  its  literature.”  The  book  of 
De  Chambrun  and  De  Marenches  is,  no  doubt,  well-informed 
on  the  special  phase  of  the  war  under  treatment,  namely,  the 
participation  of  America  in  the  great  struggle.  Who  the  authors 
are  does  not  appear  from  the  book  itself,  as  it  lacks  the  usual 
preface  or  foreword,  but  we  are  informed  by  the  publishers  that 
they  were  attached  to  General  Pershing’s  staff.  Yet  they  write 
as  Frenchmen,  and  their  judgment  therefore  appears  as  doubly 
valuable,  being  based  upon  first-hand  information  by  foreign 
observers. 

The  book  does  full  justice  to  the  genius  of  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  to  the  impetuous  valor  and  patient  endurance  of  our 
soldier  boys,  so  often  treated  with  but  slight  regard  by  official 
British  reports  and  unofficial  slurs  and  slanders.  The  authors 
always  try  to  be  fair  in  their  statements  and  conclusions.  The 
American  soldier  had  no  training  for  the  conflict  worth  speaking 
of,  save  the  general  training  of  American  manhood  in  bravery, 
genial  forbearance,  and  a quick  sense  of  the  requirements  of  the 
hour;  but  these  qualities,  which  form  the  very  essence  of  a true 
soldier,  were  quickly  developed  by  actual  warfare  into  an  army 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.  All  this  is  brought 
out  in  glowing  colors  in  the  work  before  us.  As  a matter  of  course, 
there  is  the  usual  amount  of  dry  statistics  on  the  composition  of 
the  armies  under  General  Pershing,  and  also  the  summary  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  American  benevolent  associations  employed 
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as  auxiliaries  in  the  war,  as  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  others.  The  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
receive  a disproportionate  treatment  as  compared  with  that 
given  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  But  this  is  a matter  of  minor 
importance  and  can  be  easily  rectified  in  a second  edition.  On 
the  great  question  as  to  America’s  share  in  winning  the  war,  the 
authors  have  this  to  say:  “The  armistice  found  General  Pershing 
at  the  head  of  an  army  more  than  2,000,000  strong.  In  the 
course  of  1919  this  force  would  have  been  doubled.  Both  in 
Prance  and  America  every  provision  was  made  to  attain  this  result; 
the  powerful  mechanism  which  had  been  set  on  foot  in  view  of 
mobilization  was  running  without  a hitch.  Transports  and  recep- 
tion camps  in  Europe  were  kept  up  to  their  full  capacity.  Nothing, 
not  even  the  German  submarine,  was  now  able  to  seriously 
impede  the  regular  movement  of  reenforcements.  Undoubtedly 
the  knowledge  of  this  situation  had  its  influence  on  the  enemies’ 
decision  to  abandon  the  struggle,  so  that  America  would  not 
pursue  her  efforts  to  a finish  even  more  disastrous  to  Germany. 
The  2,000,000  soldiers  already  in  Europe  sufficed  to  determine 
the  victory.  Thanks  to  American  aid,  the  enemy  had  been  forced, 
first  to  stabilize,  then  to  defensive  warfare,  followed  by  a more  and 
more  precipitate  retreat,  and,  finally,  on  the  11th  of  November 
to  a capitulation”  (p.  388). 

This  final  judgment  of  the  authors  on  America’s  share  in  win- 
ning the  war  takes  no  notice  of  the  warlike  qualities  of  our  soldiers 
as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  success.  On  this  matter  I will 
quote  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a fair-minded  Englishman,  Sir 
F.  Maurice:  “I  doubt  if,  even  after  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne, 
there  was  a single  Allied  general  who  believed  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  a great  American  army  to  force  its  way  triumphantly 
through  the  German  lines.  Many  of  the  American  divisions  which 
fought  in  those  last  battles  which  brought  us  victory  went  into 
action  with  little  or  no  experience  of  trenches,  and  with  none  at 
all  of  the  hell  on  earth  which  constituted  a modern  battle.  The 
multiplicity  of  weapons  and  the  complication  of  tuctics  which 
four  years  of  war  had  produced,  and  the  fact  that  an  entirely  new 
element  had  entered  into  war  with  the  development  of  aircraft, 
all  made  the  effective  handling  of  troops  in  battle  a far  more  diffi- 
cult problem  than  it  had  ever  been.  Neither  the  American  gen- 
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erals  nor  the  American  staffs  had  had  experience  in  fitting  together 
the  numerous  parts  of  the  military  machine  or  in  handling  large 
bodies  of  troops.  For  all  these  reasons  a great  attack  by  Ameri- 
can troops  against  intact  German  defenses  on  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  front  was  a bold  experiment.  It  was  one  thing  to 
obliterate  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  in  thirty  hours,  to  stop  the  Ger- 
man rush  at  the  Marne,  or  even  to  drive  the  Germans  from  the 
Marne  to  the  Vesle  in  cooperation  with  Allied  troops.  It  was 
quite  another  matter  to  fight  continuously  on  a front  of  some 
twenty  miles  for  close  on  fifty  days,  through  line  after  line  of 
German  trenches,  in  a battle  which  entailed  the  employment  of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a million  American  troops.  It  was  done 
because  America  placed  the  pick  of  her  splendid  manhood  in  the 
field,  and  that  manhood  went  ahead  at  the  job  in  front  of  it  with- 
out counting  the  cost.  By  doing  its  job  it  gave  us  victory  in  1918.” 
(Sir.  F.  Maurice,  The  Last  Four  Months,  pp.  241-242.) 

With  these  few  exceptions  we  can  recommend  the  book  to 
our  readers  as  one  of  the  permanent  contributions  to  our  war 
library,  expressing  our  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  guardians 
of  public  opinion  will  allow  no  one  to  impair  or  belittle  the  only 
thing  of  value  which  we  have  gained  in  the  conflict— the  imperish- 
able renown  our  soldier  boys  won  in  the  battlefields  of  France. 

J.  E.  Rothensteiner. 


A History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  New  Edition.  By  Joseph 
Schafer,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1918. 

Within  the  limits  of  a handbook  Professor  Schafer  presents  in 
a vivid  and  well-balanced  narrative  the  story  of  the  Oregon  Coun- 
try from  the  earliest  European  explorations  along  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  to  the  present  day.  The  book,  which  was  first  issued 
in  1905,  has  been  “revised  and  rewritten”  and  chapters  have  been 
added  on  the  Progress  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce, 
and  Social  and  Political  Change.  Since  the  first  edition  of  his 
book  was  brought  out  the  author  has  had  opportunity  to  make 
special  studies  in  England,  both  of  governmental  and  private 
material,  bearing  on  the  diplomatic  phases  of  the  Oregon  boundary 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  the  fruit 
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of  these  studies  has  been  incorporated  in  his  chapters  on  the 
Oregon  question. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  was  brought  within  the  purview  of 
civilization  by  men  who,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  still 
engaged  in  a search  for  the  passage  to  India  which  had  baffled 
explorers  since  the  days  of  Columbus.  Their  search  discovered, 
not  the  hoped-for  passage,  but  one  of  the  richest  fur  markets  of 
the  world.  When  (1778)  Captain  Cook’s  men  picked  up  from  the 
natives  of  Vancouver’s  Island  skins  which  yielded  a hundredfold 
and  more  in  the  markets  of  Canton  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific, 
they  laid  the  foundations  of  a vast  business  which  in  a half- 
century  covered  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  trading  posts.  The 
conditions  of  the  trade  were  of  the  most  profitable  kind.  Certain 
manufactures  of  Western  Europe  or  of  New  England  found  a 
ready  market  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  whose  unso- 
phisticated minds  permitted  them  to  offer  skins  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  for  a chisel  or  other  minor  product  of  civilization. 
Then  the  trader,  his  ship  laden  with  otter  and  beaver  skins,  made 
his  way  to  China,  where  these  were  bartered  for  the  teas  and  silica 
of  the  Orient,  which  in  turn  were  in  great  demand  on  both  shores 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
many  nations  took  part  in  the  off-shore  fur  trade  of  the  North- 
west, but  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  more  permanent 
organization  of  the  business  should  fall  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  whose  people  could  find  access  to  the  Oregon  Coun- 
try from  the  landward  side.  The  year  1805,  which  witnessed  the 
passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  saw  like- 
wise the  establishment  of  a trading  post  beyond  the  Rockies  by 
agents  of  the  Northwest  Company  of  Canada.  A little  later  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  absorbed  the  Northwest  Company  and 
under  the  benevolent  autocracy  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  “Father 
of  Oregon,”  dominated  the  Oregon  Country  until  the  great  colon- 
izing movement  from  the  States  in  the  ’forties  indicated  the  ulti- 
mate displacement  of  British  influence  by  American  in  the 
Columbia  basin. 

The  conflict  between  fur  trader  and  farmer  for  possession 
of  the  Columbia  was  a repetition,  minus  the  clash  of  arms,  of  the 
conflict  in  the  eighteenth  century  between  the  fur  trader  and  the 
farmer  for  possession  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
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the  farmer  had  the  man-power  to  enforce  his  claims.  The  diplo- 
matic argument  over  the  Oregon  boundary,  revolving  about  prior 
rights  of  discovery  and  exploration,  gave  way  before  the  realities 
of  the  situation,  and  in  the  treaty  of  1846  Britain  receded  from  her 
claim  to  the  north  bank  of  the  great  river.  (It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note,  in  view  of  more  recent  executive  practice,  that  President 
Polk  sought  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  before  signing 
the  Oregon  treaty.) 

In  a footnote  at  the  end  of  his  discussion  of  the  Oregon  bound- 
ary question  the  author  deals  with  a matter  which  has  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  among  writers  on  Oregon  history  for  nearly 
half  a century.  Alluding  to  the  “voluminous  literature”  which 
has  grown  up  about  the  Whitman-Saved-Oregon  story,  Dr. 
Schafer  writes:  “The  present  writer,  while  regarding  Whitman 
as  a noble  Christian  pioneer  and  missionary,  and  while  anxious 
to  give  him  credit  for  every  service  he  performed  for  Oregon, 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  Whitman  saved  Oregon,  or 
that  he  had  any  substantial  influence  beyond  that  of  other  im- 
portant missionaries  or  pioneers  upon  the  course  of  the  history 
which  eventuated  in  the  boundary  treaty  of  1846.” 

In  dismissing  the  charge  that  Catholics  were  responsible  for 
the  Whitman  massacre,  the  author  says  it  sprang  “naturally  out 
of  the  religious  rancor  of  the  time.”  It  was  kept  alive  no  doubt 
by  religious  bitterness,  but  it  sprang  from  the  “disordered  mind” 
of  H.  H.  Spalding.  The  general  Oregon  community  of  that  time 
should  not  bear  the  responsibility  for  a baseless  calumny  which 
was  invented  by  an  individual  whose  mentality  was  unhinged. 
The  author  alludes  (page  116)  to  another  famous  controversy  of 
early  Oregon  history,  but  refuses  to  pass  judgment  on  it.  This 
is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Rocky  Mountain  Indians  who 
visited  St.  Louis  in  1831  were  in  search  of  the  White  Man’s  Book 
of  Heaven  or  of  the  blackrobes.  The  inquiring  reader  will  find 
a diverting  account  of  the  matter  in  Marshall,  Acquisition  of 
Oregon,  Vol.  II,  ch.  I. 

When  the  author  in  the  progress  of  his  story  reaches  the 
admission  of  Oregon  as  a State  in  1859  he  dispenses  with  a chrono- 
logical development  of  his  theme  and  in  a series  of  topical  essays 
recounts  the  growth  of  the  Northwest  in  later  days.  He  makes 
clear  the  dominating  importance  of  transportation  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  a new  region  and  points  out  that  it  was  not  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  felt  its 
commercial  opportunities  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  In  an  informative  chapter  on  the  Progress  of  Agriculture, 
certain  unfavorable  circumstances  are  revealed.  In  the  North- 
west, as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  the  passing  of  the  era  of 
free  lands  and  an  active  speculation  in  farm  lands  have  promoted 
the  drift  of  the  farm  population  to  the  towns.  In  addition  to 
these  factors,  the  Northwest  sees  the  drift  toward  town  intensi- 
fied by  the  application  of  the  capitalistic  system  of  production  to 
wheat  farming.  “The  profits  of  wheat  growing,”  says  the  author, 
“increase  with  the  size  of  the  farms  devoted  to  it,  up  to  a point 
not  easily  passed.  The  result  has  been  the  progressive  elimination 
of  the  small  farmer  or  homesteader,  the  joining  of  field  to  field 
under  the  same  management,  until  community  life  as  such  has  in 
many  places  disappeared.  In  some  sections  school  houses, 
churches,  and  other  evidences  of  a former  social  prosperity  are 
abandoned  and  decaying  in  the  midst  of  continuous  wheat  fields. 
The  owners  of  the  great  wheat  farms  often  live  in  the  larger  towns, 
leaving  hired  men  or  ‘renters’  on  the  farms.  These  men  and  their 
families  have  no  schools,  churches,  or  clubs  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, and  are  compelled  to  pass  their  days  in  a dreary  round  of 
unrelieved  toil.” 

Two  lines  of  attack  on  this  problem  of  country  life  are  offered. 
First,  there  is  developing  a spirit  of  cooperative  enterprise  in  which 
the  village  merchants  are  taking  a part.  The  union  school,  which 
is  built  on  a consolidation  of  a number  of  poorly  equipped  dis- 
trict schools,  is  typical  of  the  new  spirit.  Then  there  are  proposals 
to  equalize  physicians’  fees  between  town  and  country  so  as  to 
permit  better  medical  attendance  in  the  rural  community.  Sys- 
tems of  freight  transportation  organized  by  the  village  and  its 
tributary  farms  offer  valuable  opportunities  in  the  way  of  coopera- 
tion. The  second  line  of  attack  has  to  do  with  legal  methods  of 
redressing  the  balance  between  town  and  country.  The  rapid 
monopolization  of  farm  lands  raises  a fear  in  the  industrial  popu- 
lation of  permanent  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  landowners. 
Hence,  says  Dr.  Schafer,  “it  is  not  strange  that  remedies  should 
be  sought  through  extreme  socialistic  measures  for  land-holding 
reform  like  the  Single  Tax.”  He  does  not  look  for  a favorable 
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reception  for  the  Single  Tax  until  “the  landless  industrial  class 
shall  be  distinctly  in  the  majority.’’  As  a possible  remedy  for  the 
present  tendency  toward  land  monopoly,  however,  the  author 
suggests  the  fixing  of  a maximum  acreage  for  wheat  farm  holdings 
to  be  enforced  through  the  taxing  power  and  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain. 

Dr.  Schafer  undertakes  to  vindicate  the  good  name  of  the 
people  of  the  Northwest  from  the  charge  of  undue  radicalism  in 
politics.  Pointing  out  that  the  charge  rests  chiefly  on  the  so- 
called  “Oregon  System”  of  direct  legislation,  consisting  of  the 
Initiative,  the  Referendum  and  the  Recall,  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  devices  have  been  copied  largely  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  have  even  invaded  the  more  conservative 
East.  The  tendency  of  Northwestemers  to  vote  independently 
of  party  affiliations  is  noted  by  the  author,  who  attributes  this 
characteristic  to  the  high  intelligence  of  the  electorate.  He 
cites  the  example  of  the  Republican  State  of  Oregon  choosing  two 
Democratic  United  States  Senators  in  recent  years.  Without 
disputing  the  claim  of  exceptional  intelligence  for  the  electorate, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  a different  explanation  of  this  par- 
ticular event  has  been  suggested  to  the  reviewer,  in  that  one  of 
the  Senators  in  question  is  a native  of  Mississippi  and  the  other 
was  a scion  of  Southern  stock.  There  is  a large  element  in  the 
Oregon  electorate  of  Southern  origin  which  was  captured  for  the 
Republican  party  some  years  ago  by  the  wool-tariff  issue,  but 
which  is  not  entirely  forgetful  of  the  claims  of  its  Southern  blood. 

Readers  of  the  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  find  that 
the  author  believes  it  to  be  the  historian’s  business  to  interpret 
as  well  as  to  record  the  human  story;  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  in  his  new  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society  Dr.  Schafer  will  have  opportunity  to  enrich 
further  the  literature  of  Western  history. 

John  P.  O’Hara. 

The  War  with  Mexico.  By  Justin  H.  Smith.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1919.  2 volumes,  pp.  572  and  620. 

At  last,  after  seventy-two  years’  delay,  we  have  a history 
perhaps,  with  a few  reservations,  the  history  of  our  war  with 
Mexico.  For  the  first  time  the  thrilling  story  of  this  far-reaching 
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enterprise  is  placed  before  us  not  based  upon  legend  or  partial 
accounts,  but  on  a solid  foundation  of  documentary  evidence, 
such  as  we  seldom  find  supporting  an  historical  narrative.  By 
permission  of  the  Presidents  of  both  Republics  engaged  in  the 
war,  every  document  in  their  archives  was  made  available  for 
the  purpose  of  the  history.  In  addition  to  these  vast  storehouses 
of  information,  there  were  the  archives  of  Paris,  London,  and 
Madrid,  that  furnished,  in  the  reports  of  their  respective  minis- 
ters, most  important  and  interesting  data.  Private  collections 
also,  as  well  as  the  archives  and  libraries  of  a number  of  historical 
societies,  were  ransacked  for  facts  and  illustrations  not  otherwise 
obtainable.  More  than  100,000  manuscripts,  1,200  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  200  periodicals  had  to  be  studied  and  excerpted 
to  furnish  the  material  for  the  two  volumes. 

About  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  this  work  is  made  up  of  the 
notes  and  references  in  confirmation  and  elucidation  of  the  text. 
A very  complete  index  renders  every  fact  related  immediately 
available  to  the  student. 

This  vast  apparatus  of  notes  and  references  may  seem  but 
an  impedimentum,  but  it  really  constitutes  the  impediments  of 
an  expedition  of  discovery  and  conquest  in  the  realms  of  historical 
truth.  Innumerable  legends  concerning  the  Mexican  War  had 
grown  up  around  the  main  outstanding  facts  and  it  became 
necessary  to  clear  away  a mass  of  rubbish  and  tangled  weeds 
before  this  important  event  of  our  history  stood  revealed  in  its 
true  form  and  just  proportion. 

The  mass  of  detail  accumulated  is  so  well  ordered  that  it 
does  not  distract,  but  rather  draws  on  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  author  seems  to  have  had  Rochefoucauld’s  diction  before  his 
eyes:  “To  know  things  perfectly,  we  should  know  them  in  detail.” 
Every  item,  however,  of  detail  must  be  substantiated,  to  satisfy 
the  historical  inquirer.  Hence  the  innumerable  references  to  the 
original  documents  and  contemporaneous  literature,  making  the 
account  of  “The  War  with  Mexico”  a critical  as  well  as  a narra- 
tive history.  It  was  certainly  a long  and  laborious  task  to  gather 
these  source-materials  and  to  sift  them  and  digest  them  and  shape 
them  into  such  readable  form:  the  very  success  attained,  proves 
it  to  have  been  a labor  of  love. 
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The  descriptions  of  the  various  battles  and  engagements, 
from  Palo  Alto  to  Molino  del  Rey,  are  masterpieces  of  word- 
painting,  vivid,  clear  and  compelling.  The  difficulties  that 
nature  itself  offered  to  our  advance  through  a country  of  arid 
deserts,  rugged  mountains,  and  narrow  defiles  are  well  brought  out. 
The  political  by-play,  also,  in  the  States  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  is 
deftly  woven  into  the  context.  Thus  the  book  is  fair  to  both 
sides  in  the  conflict;  in  one  particular  only  is  there  room  for  criti- 
cism. In  treating  of  the  genesis  of  the  war,  the  author  takes 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  state  religion  of 
Mexico,  in  a disparaging  manner.  Indeed  the  difference  in 
religion  between  the  neighboring  nations  may  have  given  rise 
to  some  misunderstandings,  but  not  so  much  on  the  Catholic, 
as  on  the  Protestant  side.  Mexico  did  not  invade  the  rights  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  rebellion  of  the  American  immigrants 
in  Texas,  which  was  a province  of  Mexico,  was  carried  on  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Government,  and  with  the  open  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  people,  at  least  of  the  Southern  States.  But 
this  is  admitted  by  the  author,  and  does  not  fall  under  criticism. 
The  point  to  which  we  refer  is  the  attempt  to  stigmatize  almost 
the  entire  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  Mexico  as  lazy,  stupid, 
and  immoral  in  the  broadest  degree.  It  is  possible,  nay  probable, 
that  there  were  cases  of  moral  delinquency  among  the  priests  of 
Mexico,  but  to  extend  these  charges  against  all,  or  almost  all. 
the  clergy  of  high  and  low  degree,  is  not  fair  and  is  not  just, 
Generalizations  are  always  dangerous  and  when  they  refer  to  the 
moral  conditions  of  an  entire  people  or  class  they  are  liable 
to  become  slanderous.  Every  people,  every  class  of  people  has 
its  lights  and  shades,  and  the  shadows  in  their  characters,  as  we 
think  we  see  them,  are  often  but  the  obliqueness  of  our  vision  and 
are  dispelled  at  better  knowledge  and  deeper  sympathy.  “The 
only  Church  legally  tolerated,”  says  the  author,  “was  that  of 
Rome,  and  this,  as  the  unchallenged  authority  in  the  school  and 
the  pulpit,  the  keeper  of  confessional  secrets  and  family  skeletons, 
and  the  sole  dispenser  of  organized  charity,  long  wielded  a tre- 
mendous power”  (Vol.  I,  p.  60).  Whilst  the  tone  of  this  state- 
ment is  sufficiently  offensive  to  Catholic  ears,  the  following  charge 
is  an  insult  to  every  Catholic:  “The  ignorance  of  most  ecclesi- 
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astics  and  the  immorality  of  nearly  all  greatly  diminished  their 
moral  force.  A large  number,  even  among  the  higher  clergy, 
were  unable  to  read  the  mass;  and  the  monks,  who  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colony  had  rendered  good  service  as  missionaries,  were 
now  recruited — wrote  an  American  minister — from  ‘the  very 
dregs  of  the  people,’  and  constituted  a public  scandal”  (Vol. 
I,  p.  7). 

A note  on  page  408  adds:  “The  lazy,  ignorant  and  stupid 
monks,  whose  views  do  not  extend  beyond  the  round  of  purely 
animal  enjoyments,  and  include  no  esprit  de  corps  save  pecuniary 
greed,  mixed  with  an  idol  worship  fanaticism.”  On  page  8 we 
read  of  the  people  “confessing  to  some  fat  priest  well  qualified  to 
sympathize  with  every  earthly  desire .”  On  page  14  we  are  told: 
“Religion  gave  no  help,  and  ceremonies  of  worship  benumbed  the 
intellect  as  much  as  they  fascinated  the  senses.”  On  page  19 
we  behold  a fat,  contented  prior  riding  sleepily  . . . through  a 
dozen  or  two  of  kneeling  aborigines.  “Now  we  come,”  says  the 
author  on  page  20,  “now  we  come  to  the  massive  crumbling, 
gloomy  church,  and  wonder  where  the  priest  keeps  the  family 
which  everybody  know  he  has.”  Again,  “magnificent  vestments 
try  to  hide  the  vulgar  priests”  (p.  23).  There  is  a slur  on  purga- 
tory, a doctrine  dear  to  every  Catholic  heart:  “Why,  what  a clan- 
gor the  church-bells  are  making!  To  be  sure  that  opens  the  gate 
to  purgatory  for  a while  and  gives  the  inmates  a respite”  (p.  25). 
Finally,  the  morals  of  the  people  are  described:  “Hardly  one  of 
the  husbands  is  loyal  to  his  vows,  while  the  other  sex  care  only  to 
elude  numberless  watchful  eyes,  and  observe  a strict  regard  for 
appearances:  and  in  the  lower  walks  a mother  will  quite  readily 
sell  her  daughter’s  good  name”  (p.  26).  Such  glittering  general- 
izations are  not  history,  but  the  small  talk  of  the  backstairs  and 
public  dance  halls,  and  form  real  eye-sores  in  an  otherwise  most 
meritorious  work.  Among  the  thousands  of  priests  in  Mexico, 
a large  number  of  whom,  by  the  way,  were  ordained  by  Bishop 
Rosati  in  St.  Louis  and  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  “Apud  Silvam 
Crematam,”  there  were  certainly  many  that  led  a truly  priestly 
life,  and  exercised  their  ministry  with  prudent  zeal  and  charity. 

It  behooves  the  true  historian  to  disinter  the  good  of  even  a 
“lazy  monk”  or  a “stupid  priest”  whilst  he  is  filling  his  canvas 
with  the  evil  that  lives  on  upon  the  lips  of  idle  gossips.  We  are. 
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indeed,  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  this,  yet  truth  and  justice  are 
higher  than  all  other  considerations. 

The  make-up  of  the  two  volumes,  paper,  printing  and  binding, 
are  excellent,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  firm  of  Macmillan. 

J.  E.  Rothensteiner. 


Our  Renaissance:  Essays  on  the  Reform  and  Revival  of  Classical 
Studies,  by  Henry  Browne,  S.  J.  London:  Longmans,  Green 
Co.,  1917.  Pp.  281. 

Those  who  will  be  most  interested  in  reading  this  collection  of 
essays  on  the  Reform  and  Revival  of  Classical  Studies  might  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  who  have  received  a classical 
education  and  who  have  not  yet  lost  interest  in  classical  literature, 
and  the  present  teachers  of  the  classics.  To  the  first  the  book 
will  bring  real  pleasure  for  its  readable  presentation  of  the  meaning 
and  aim  of  the  modern  Renaissance,  to  the  second  it  ought  to  bring 
the  finest  kind  of  inspiration  and  help. 

The  whole  field  of  humanistic  interests  is  traversed  in  chapters 
on  “The  Pursuit  of  Beauty,”  “Greece,  the  Cradle  of  Democracy,” 
“The  Religious  Sense,”  which  make  up  the  first  part  of  the  work. 
In  the  second  part  the  reform  is  well  described  and  urged  in 
chapters  on  “The  Gospel  of  Work,”  “New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles,” 
“How  to  Quicken  Appreciation  of  the  Classics.”  Briefly  stated, 
the  reform  is  one  of  methods  and  is  directed  to  the  teachers. 
“I  do  not  mean,”  the  author  says,  “that  we  must  merely  improve 
our  methods  in  a superficial  way,  but  we  must  have  a fundamental 
reform  in  our  whole  attitude.  We  must  no  longer  assume  that 
what  did  very  well  in  our  fathers’  and  grandfathers’  time  should 
do  very  well  for  us.  Even  in  our  own  younger  days  these  things 
were  only  beginning  to  be  in  question,  and  we  went  on  pretty 
much  in  the  old  groove,  with  perhaps,  a little  criticism,  which 
nobody  attended  to  in  practice.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
methods  of  the  old  school,  long  lessons  by  heart  of  grammar,  of 
prosody,  or  of  extracts;  the  Greek  grammar  written  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  long  compositions  and  impositions  backed  up  by  the  ferula 
and  the  birch-rod — whether  I say,  these  things  produced  a result 
which  was  good  in  its  way  and  for  its  day,  but  will  they  do  now? 
Now  we  have  reforms  in  teaching  French,  and  other  spoken 
tongues,  in  teaching  natural  science,  in  teaching  geometry,  in 
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teaching  modern  history.  Why  are  we  classicists  so  slow  in 
admitting  that  the  new  science  of  pedagogy  has  anything  to  say 
to  us?  But  lay  this  to  heart,  if  we  are  not  mended  we  shall 
certainly  be  ended!” 

The  author  very  properly  bases  his  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
classics  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  While  he  has  condi- 
tions in  England  and  Ireland  foremost  in  mind  when  treating  of 
the  teacher,  he  has  hit  off  the  situation  very  well  also  for  this 
country,  especially  when  he  deals  with  the  pedagogical  equipment 
of  most  teachers  of  the  classics.  In  this  country  as  abroad  scien- 
tific methods  of  teaching  got  their  strongest  foothold  first  in  the 
elementary  schools  through  teacher  training.  They  have  grad- 
ually worked  upward  into  the  high  school  through  increased  peda- 
gogical requirements  in  the  teachers,  and  now,  since  their  direction 
seems  upward,  there  is  still  hope  of  their  ultimate  arrival  in  college 
and  university.  Reading  this  book  with  an  educational  interest 
alone,  one  is  gratified  to  find  that  the  principles  of  method  advo- 
cated by  Father  Browne  are  precisely  those  which  have  long  been 
in  use  in  elementary  instruction.  Their  attractive  adaptation 
here  to  classical  instruction  is  unusually  pleasing  and  forces  the 
conclusion  that  the  future  of  the  classics  depends  upon  faithful 
adherence  to  them. 

Father  Browne  enumerates  five  points  on  which  every  divi- 
sion or  aspect  of  modem  education  is  to  be  tested.  We  reproduce 
them  for  their  power  of  testing  classical  education,  for  in  this 
respect  they  are  suggested  by  the  author  and  serve  him  to  very 
good  purpose  in  subsequent  paragraphs:  “Modernized  education 
should  show  at  least,  the  following  five  characteristics:  1.  The 
ability  to  apply  to  its  own  processes  striking  results  of  modern 
science.  2.  A desire  to  place  itself  in  harmony  with  approved 
ideals  of  modem  pedagogy.  S.  A readiness  to  employ  modern 
educational  appliances.  4.  A distinct  claim  to  prepare  its  pupils 
for  taking  their  place  in  the  modem  social  organism.  5.  A power 
to  commend  itself  to  the  mind  and  instincts  of  modem  democracy.” 

The  final  chapters  which  contain  the  details  of  the  newer 
method  are  admirable  not  for  their  content  merely  but  for  their 
tone  and  moderation.  All  the  methods  advocated  or  recom- 
mended are  adequately  described,  as  also  what  is  meant  by  visual 
and  tactile  instruction  in  classical  teaching,  the  use  of  the  picture. 
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slide,  cast  models,  cooperation  with  the  museums,  use  of  collec- 
tions, etc.  At  the  same  time  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  fully 
realized  and  stated  and  the  results  of  the  writer’s  wide  experience 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
work  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  our  high-school  and 
college  teachers  of  the  humanities,  for  it  will  awaken  in  them  an 
interest  in  method  which  is  the  first  and  necessary  step  in  any  for- 
ward movement  looking  to  sure  and  lasting  Revival. 

Patrick  J.  McCormick,  Ph.D. 


Education  and  Social  Movements  1700-1850.  By  A.  E.  Dobbs. 

London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1919.  Pp.  257. 

The  main  social  movements  which  affected  education  in 
England  during  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  offer  the  topics  treated  in  this  scholarly  work. 
A better  idea  of  the  method  of  treatment  might  be  given  were  the 
title  inverted  and  made  to  read  Social  Movements  and  Education, 
for  the  social  rather  than  the  educational  interest  predominates. 
In  a broad  sense  the  work  is,  however,  a review  of  English  popular 
education  during  the  period. 

In  Part  I,  devoted  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  treatment 
includes  the  Social  Environment  on  the  Eve  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  Schools  and  Literature,  and  the  Era  of  Revolutions. 
Part  II,  covering  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  treats  of 
Elementary  Education,  the  Mechanics  Institutes  and  Higher 
Education,  Libraries  and  Literature,  Education  by  collision,  and 
the  Social  Outlook. 

As  noted  above,  the  social  interest  dominates  throughout, 
and  education  is  only  referred  to  as  it  is  related  to  the  social 
institution  or  movement  under  study.  The  educational  interest 
is  furthermore  of  the  broadest  kind;  it  includes  all  those  cultural 
influences  which  affected,  or  were  affected  by,  the  masses  of  the 
people.  For  this  reason  the  work  is  of  real  value  as  an  historical 
study  for  either  the  students  of  sociology  or  education.  It  is  very 
well  written  and  has  abundant  notes  and  references. 

Patrick  J.  McCormick,  Ph.D. 
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On  July  16,  1920,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Editors  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  the  Holy  Father,  Benedict  XV,  Who  received  him  in  private 
audience,  a handsomely  bound  set  of  The  Catholic  Historical  Review.  His 
Holiness  blessed  the  Review,  its  editors,  contributors,  and  subscribers,  and 
expressed  His  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  work  since  its  inception  in  1915. 


A complete  set  of  the  Ada  Sandorum  is  for  sale  at  the  Bollandists,  in  Brussels. 
Price:  $1,000. 


The  publications  of  the  Bollandists  comprise  the  following  works: 

A.  The  Acta  Sanctorum  of  which  three  editions  exist:  1.  the  original 
Antwerp  Edition,  composed  of  fifty  volumes,  printed  at  Antwerp,  one  at 
Tongerloo  (during  the  French  Revolution,  1794),  and  thirteen  volumes, 
printed  at  Brussels;  2.  the  Venice  Edition  commenced  in  1734,  and  stopped 
(at  volume  five  of  September),  in  1770;  3.  the  Paris  Edition,  begun  in  1863 
by  Victor  Palm6,  in  sixty  v.  lumes.  Neither  of  the  three  editions  has 
followed  a uniform  method.  Each  month  forms  a distinct  series,  which 
fills  sometimes  two,  three  or  more  volumes.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
always  to  mention  the  edition  in  citations  from  the  Ada. 

B.  The  analecta  bollandiana,  published  quarterly,  forms  an  annual 
volume  of  640  pages.  It  was  begun  in  1882.  With  the  second  volume 
(1883)  a supplement  was  begun,  and  with  volume  x (1891),  a Bulletin 
des  publications  hagiograpkiques,  was  started.  Volume  xxxiii  (1914) 
was  interrupted  by  the  war.  The  volume  for  1920  will  be  the  thirty, 
eighth,  and  the  intermediary  volumes  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible. 

C.  subsidia  hagiographica,  a series  of  monographs,  publications  of 
texts,  catalogues,  Repertoria,  etc.,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 
Repertorium  hymnologicum , Bibliotheca  hagiographica  graeca.  Bibliotheca 
hagiographica  orientalis. 

The  recent  publication  of  Father  Delahaye,  whose  Legends  of  the  Saints 
caused  such  a stir  a decade  ago,  entitled  V Oeuvre  des  Botlandistes  (1615-1915), 
(Brussels,  1920,  pp.  284),  contains  a complete  history  of  their  labors  during  the 
past  three  centuries.  As  Father  Lechat  points  out  in  another  part  of  this 
issue,  this  volume  dedicated  to  our  revered  friend.  Dr.  Jameson,  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  is  now  in  the  printer’s  hands. 

During  our  visit  to  the  Bollandists  in  Brussels,  we  asked  one  of  these  world- 
renowned  scholars  to  make  an  announcement  to  our  readers.  As  a result.  Father 
Lechat  has  given  us  a description  of  the  work,  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  number.  As  is  well  known  among  students  of  history  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Department  of  Historical 
Research,  made  in  October  last  an  extended  appeal  to  all  interested  in  historical 
study  to  assist  the  Bollandist  Fathers  in  their  project  of  resuming  the  Analeda 
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Bollandiana . This  letter  was  sent  out  to  all  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United 
States,  by  Bishop  Shahan,  who  added : 

This  periodical  is  practically  the  workshop  of  the  Bollandists.  It  ought 
to  be  in  the  library  of  every  Catholic  house  of  studies,  seminary,  or  novitiate, 
and  in  the  library  of  every  student  interested  in  the  story  of  the  good  men 
and  women  who  have  tried  for  so  many  centuries  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Divine  Master. 

Under  date  of  August  24, 1920,  Father  Lechat  writes  us: 

We  have  at  present  twenty-two  (22)  American  subscribers  to  the  Analecta , 
of  which  twelve  (12)  have  come  to  us  since  the  armistice.  Before  the  war,  we 
had  ten  (10)  subscribers  in  the  United  States.  You  will  see  that  there  is, 
therefore,  much  progress  to  make  in  America  in  this  regard.  Rest  assured, 
that  we  are  all  heartily  grateful  to  our  good  friends  in  America  for  all  they 
have  done  to  help  us  keep  the  Analecta  alive  under  the  critical  times  we  are 
now  encountering  in  Belgium. 

The  subscription  price  is  20  francs  (Belgian)  a year.  Subscriptions  may  be 
sent  to  the  Soci6te  des  Bollandistes,  22  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

An  announcement  of  supreme  historical  interest  is  that  sent  out  during  the 
past  summer  by  the  University  of  London,  regarding  the  creation  of  a School  of 
Historical  Research.  It  is  of  quite  recent  years  that  Englishmen  have  begun  to 
realize  the  practical  value  of  higher  education  and  research.  The  absence  of  a 
higher  historical  school  in  England  was  first  brought  home  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  This  fact  is  quite  frankly  stated  in  the  Appeal  for  Advanced  His- 
torical Studies  made  by  a Committee  for  that  purpose: 

One  of  the  main  reasons  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  found  our- 
selves laboring  in  that  time  of  peril  was  the  fact  that  we  had  never  taken  pains 
to  attract  to  our  island  the  able  young  students  of  each  generation,  who 
ultimately  do  so  much  to  form  opinion  abroad.  ...  A great  opportunity 
is  here  presented  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  provide  post-graduate 
students  of  all  countries,  within  and  without  the  Empire,  with  facilities  for 
guided  research  in  our  unequalled  but  too  little  used  National  Archives. 
Hitherto  those  students  have  been  compelled  to  go  elsewhere  than  to  Great 
Britain  to  finish  their  courses.  Before  the  war  they  chiefly  went  to  Ger- 
many. . . . Meanwhile  our  marvellous  National  Archives,  the  full  wealth 
of  which  has  lately  been  emphasized  by  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Public  Records,  remain  only  too  little  studied  even  by  Englishmen. 

The  University  of  London  now  proposes  to  remedy  these  defects  by  the 
establishment  of  a center  for  historical  research.  Professor  Pollard  has  given 
a further  account  of  the  scheme  in  a paper,  The  Claims  of  Historical  Research 
in  London  (London,  Univ.  of  London  Press,  1920,  pp.  6).  It  is  logical  that 
such  a school  be  founded  in  London,  and  the  entire  project  will  be  welcomed 
by  foreign  post-graduate  students.  If  previous  to  the  war,  these  students  went 
to  Paris  to  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  the  Ecole  libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  or  to  the  Ecole  des  Chartes;  if  before  the  war,  young  scholars  went 
to  Berlin  and  other  German  Universities;  if  a group  of  foreign  students  could 
always  be  found  the  past  hundred  years  at  Louvain,  the  reason  is  obvious:  they 
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found  in  these  places  professors  of  world-wide  reputation,  schools  that  offered 
them  every  possible  advantage  in  the  line  of  advanced  historical  work,  and  a 
profound  sympathy  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  all  they  met.  The  war 
is  over.  The  armies  are  gone  back  to  their  peaceful  avocations.  The  war  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  destruction — destruction  more  savage  and  total  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  history.  But  the  war  has  not  destroyed  scholarship  nor  the 
yearnings  of  the  young  generation  growing  up  around  us  for  the  same  advantages 
in  higher  education  which  so  many  of  us  enjoyed  before  the  swift  and  sudden 
outbreak  of  six  years  ago.  To  place  limits — geographical  or  otherwise — upon 
these  graduate  students  is  beyond  the  power  of  anyone.  The  University  student 
is  not  much  different  from  his  predecessor  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  he  followed 
the  man  who  attracted  him.  Today  as  then  he  will  go  where  he  can  obtain  the 
best;  and  war  or  no  war,  if  that  best  is  to  be  found  again  in  German  University 
circles,  there  will  he  go  again,  and  there  he  should,  in  all  logic,  be  found.  If  the 
University  of  Paris,  or  the  Institut  Catholique  of  Paris,  the  University  of  London 
or  the  other  English  universities,  or  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  hope 
to  attract  the  American  student,  then  the  courses  and  the  equipment  of  these 
intellectual  centers  must  equal  or  surpass  the  centers  which  proved  so  attractive 
before  the  war.  London  is  undoubtedly  attractive  because  of  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Public  Record  office.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  will  the 
student  receive  more  sincere  help  and  encouragement.  But  the  student  must 
be  trained  before  he  enters  these  great  treasure-houses.  There  should  be  a school 
to  assist  the  student  in  utilizing  their  advantages.  Courses  leading  to  degrees 
equivalent  in  value  and  in  honor  to  American  University  degrees  should  be 
offered.  The  best  professors  in  the  historical  sciences  should  be  obtained,  and 
the  student  should  find  in  all  his  surroundings  that  same  liberality  of  thought, 
devoid  of  bias,  of  prejudice,  and,  the  word  can  be  used  justifiably,  of  cramping 
nationalism,  that  same  historical-mindedness,  which  he  found  on  the  Continent. 
A School  of  Historical  Research  is  really  needed  in  London,  and  it  will  receive 
encouragement  from  every  section  of  the  English  speaking  world.  The  absence 
of  such  a school  is  a national  defect.  Professor  Pollard  states  the  case  very 
fairly.  He  recognizes  the  almost  universal  custom  for  graduates  of  overseas, 
American,  and  European  universities  who  aspire  to  become  university  teachers 
to  go  abroad  for  wider  experience  and  training  in  the  subjects  they  hope  to  teach. 
He  concludes: 

Before  the  war  they  went  anywhere  rather  than  to  British  Universi- 
ties because  of  the  lack  of  some  such  provision  as  that  for  which  this  appeal  is 
made;  and  its  absence  has  cost  the  Empire  not  a little  in  reputation  as  well 
as  in  more  material  respects.  The  advancement  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing is  the  true  function  of  universities;  and  if  British  universities  are 
to  make  their  proper  contribution  to  the  total  sum,  they  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  any  means  of  imparting  to  those  students  from  abroad  who  are  best 
qualified  to  appreciate  it  a knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  truth  that 
is  embedded  in  the  incomparable  records  of  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire. 

London  alone  can  render  this  service  to  the  Empire  and  to  mankind,  to 
the  world  of  learning  and  to  the  science  of  politics.  For  London  alone  pos- 
sesses the  means.  Its  growth  as  a center  of  human  activity,  embracing  nearly 
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two  thousand  years  of  history,  has  culminated  in  a preeminence  which  cannot 
be  disputed.  Its  records  are  unrivalled,  its  opportunity  unique,  its  privilege 
complete.  It  is  a city  set  on  a hill,  and  only  the  light  remains  for  its  citizens 
to  kindle. 


The  eminent  Jesuit  historian,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  in  a recent  number 
of  the  Review  (Vol.  V,  pp.  358-376)  published  a scholarly  account  of  one  of 
America’s  greatest  missionaries.  Father  Eusebio  Kino,  S.J.  (1644-1671). 
Father  Kino’s  name  has  been  spelled  in  a variety  of  forms,  and  Father  Campbell, 
who  holds  to  the  spelling  Chino , claims  that  his  family  was  of  Italian  origin. 
Among  the  discussions  aroused  by  Father  Campbell’s  article,  the  following  letter 
to  the  Review,  from  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Holweck,  of  the  St.  Louis  Catholic  Historical 
Society,  has  a special  value: 

One  of  the  interesting  questions  in  the  history  of  a great  man  is  that  of 
his  origin;  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating  pursuits  of  the  historian  is  the  work 
of  research  into  the  family,  the  town,  the  province,  and  the  nation  of  his 
hero.  The  humblest  village  in  a remote  region  appears  to  men  in  a halo  of 
glory  if  one  of  its  sons  has  become  renowned  as  a benefactor  of  men  or  as  a hero. 
Seven  cities  of  ancient  Greece  have  laid  claim  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  Homer.  If  any  one  of  these  could  prove  its  claim,  it  would 
now  be  rejoicing  in  what  would  amount  to  an  immortal  glory. 

Of  late  the  limelight  of  public  attention  has  been  thrown  on  Father  Eusebio 
Francisco  Kino,  S.J.,  the  greatest  missionary  of  the  Alta  Pimeria,  that  is,  the 
Mexican  province  of  Sonora  and  the  southern  half  of  the  state  of  Arizona. 
Interest  in  his  person  has  been  aroused  particularly  by  the  rediscovery  of  the 
long-lost  manuscript  of  his  F avores  Celestiales , a complete  history  of  his  labors 
written  in  a rather  pompous  style  by  P.  Kino  himself,  at  his  little  mission  of 
Dolores  on  San  Miguel  River.  This  manuscript  was  found  in  the  public 
archives  of  Mexico  City  by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  professor  of  American 
History  at  the  University  of  California,  about  1908  and  published  in  1919, 
under  the  title  Kino* 8 Historical  Memoir  of  Primeria  Alta.  A contemporary 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  CaHforniay  Sonora , and  Arizona  by  Father 
Eusebio  Francisco  Kinot  S.J. , Pioneer  Missionary , Explorer , Cartographer , 
and  Ranchman , 1683-1711,  2 vols.  Cleveland  (Arthur  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany), 1919. 

P.  Kino’s  Memoir  gives  us  information  of  his  missionary  activity  in  Amer- 
ica, but  the  data  we  have  regarding  his  birthplace  and  his  nationality  are 
scanty  and  uncertain.  Three  different  opinions  are  brought  forward : 

1.  Some  authors  claim  that  he  was  a German.  H.  Bancroft  calls  him 
Eusebius  Kuehn,  as  his  name  was  doubtless  written  in  his  earliest  years. 
Huonder  says  that  Kino  is  the  Spanish  or  Italian  form  of  Kuehn.  Bolton 
also  writes:  “Though  his  name  was  Italian  in  form,  Kino's  birth,  education 
and  early  associations  were  altogether  German’’  (p.  29).  Shea  styles  him 
“the  remarkable  missionary.  Father  Eusebius  Francis  Kuehn,  called  in 
Spanish  ‘Kino.*  ’’  (Hist,  of  the  Cath.  Church , Vol.  I,  p.  526.)  P.  Kino  calls 
himself  “Germanus”  on  the  map  which  he  drew  of  the  gulf  region  of  Cali- 
fornia. (Historical  Records  and  Studies , Vol.  VIII,  June,  1915,  p.  192.)  It 
bears  the  inscription:  Tabula  Calif orniae.  Anno  1702.  Ex  autoptica  observa- 
tions delineata  a R.  P . Chino  e S.  J. — Via  terrestris  in  Calif  omiam  comperta  et 
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detecta  per  R.  Patrem  Eusebium  Franc . Chino  e S.  J.  Oermanum.  Adnotatis 
novis  missionibus  ejusdem  Societatis  ab  anno  1698  ad  annum  1702.  The 
historian  Volgelsang  rather  violently  defends  this  theory  against  Father 
Campbell,  (cf.  Pastoralblatt,  May,  1920.) 

2.  Another  theory  claims  that  he  was  a Rhaeto- Roman  (Ladino).  The 
Handatlas  of  Andrae  in  the  map  of  the  nations  of  the  Austrian  Empire  indi- 
cates that  the  Val  di  Non,  Kino's  home,  is  inhabited  by  Rhaeto-Romans, 
akin  to  the  Romonsch  in  the  Swiss  Canton  Grisons,  the  Ladini  in  three  small 
Tyrolean  valleys  and  the  Friulians  in  the  Italian  province  of  Venezia. 

3.  Father  Campbell,  S.  J.,  in  this  Review  (Jan.  1920,  p.  35,  ss),  shows  that 
our  missionary's  name  was  Chino,  not  Kuehn,  and  contends  that  by  nation- 
ality he  was  an  Italian. 

From  the  sources  accessible  in  America,  it  was  impossible  to  decide  which 
opinion  was  correct.  It  was  even  uncertain,  in  what  place  of  the  southern 
Tyrol  Kino  was  born.  Shea  claims  this  honor  for  the  city  of  Trent,  follow- 
ing the  Libro  de  Profesiones  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  of  the  Province  of  Mexico, 
which  states,  that  he  was  a ''native  of  Trent,  born  Aug.  10, 1644."  Huonder  in 
the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  says  that  Kino  was  born  in  "Welschtyrol"  (Welsch- 
tyrol : that  part  of  the  Tyrol  not  inhabited  principally  by  German-speaking 
people;  specifically  South  Tyrol,  inhabited  principally  by  Italians  ( Century 
Dictionary , IX,  1016).  Bolton  defines  the  place  of  his  birth  as  "the 
valley  of  Nonsburg  (sic)  near  Trent,"  i.  e.  the  Val  di  Non,  the  lower  valley  of 
the  river  Noce,  an  affluent  of  the  Adige.  The  Val  di  Non  is  called  in  German 
"Nonsberg"  (not  Nonsburg). 

To  settle  these  questions,  I applied  for  information  to  the  parish  priest  of 
Fondo,  a town  of  the  upper  Val  di  Non.  This  reverend  gentleman  forwarded 
my  missive  to  Father  Simone  Weber,  a priest  of  the  city  of  Trent  and  editor 
of  a religious  periodical.  Father  Weber  answered  without  delay.  He  sent 
me  a sketch  of  his  famous  countryman,  P.  Kino,  which  he  had  written  in  1909. 
He  also  added  a personal  letter  which,  with  part  of  the  sketch,  we  reproduce 
in  full  from  the  Italian  original,  because  it  solves  the  questions  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt. 

In  the  history  of  Christian  civilization  we,  and  not  the  least  also 
among  the  men  of  our  own  land,  meet  so  many  noble  and  generous 
characters,  that  I do  not  know  which  of  them  I should  place  before 
you  as  an  example,  all  being  so  richly  deserving  of  mention. 

Among  those  who  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-men  and  left  their  names  engraved  upon  the  rocks  of  civiliza- 
tion we  would  mention  today  P.  Eusebio  Francesco  Chini  of  Segno, 
a village  belonging  to  the  parish  church  of  Torra  in  Val  di  Non. 

He  was  born  Aug.  10,  1645  of  Francesco  Chini  and  Margherita 
Luchi.  His  parents  were  well-to-do  farmers;  when  they  saw  that  their 
son  manifested  a good  disposition  and  an  aptitude  for  learning,  they 
sent  him  for  his  first  studies  to  Trent,  then  to  Freiburg  in  Baden,  where 
we  find  him  in  1664  and  1665  as  a student  of  philosophy.  . . . 
(From  S.  Weber's  sketch  in  the  Amico  delle  Famiglie.) 

The  letter  of  Father  Weber  reads  as  follows: 

Trent , June  21,  1920. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir: 

The  pastor  of  Fondo  sent  me  your  letter  of  May  29,  in  which  you 
announced  the  discovery  of  the  Favor es  C destinies  of  P.  Chini  and 
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asked  for  information.  I am  happy  to  give  you  certain  data  by  quoting 
an  article  written  by  myself  and  published  in  my  paper  (Amico  delle  Fa - 
miglie)  at  Trent,  in  the  year  1909. 

I have  in  my  possession  the  autograph  will  of  P.  Chini,  written  by 
him  at  Ingolstadt,  Dec.  10,  1667.  The  date  of  his  birth  I have  taken 
from  the  parish  register  of  Torra  in  Val  di  Non,  which  is  the  parish  to 
which  Segno,  the  home  of  P.  Chini,  is  affiliated.  The  nationality 
of  P.  Chini  is  Italian,  as  is  and  was  also  that  of  the  Val  di  Non,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Trentino. 

The  population  of  Val  di  Non  had  the  distinction  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, which  it  enjoyed  from  olden  times  through  a decree  of  Claudius 
dated  at  Bajae,  March  14,  46.  The  edict  is  inscribed  on  a magnificent 
bronze  slab,  discovered  at  Cles  and  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Trent.  It  is  the  most  important  monument  of  the  valley  and  is  known 
as  “tavola  Clesiana.”  It  has  been  described  by  Mommsen  and  others. 

If  P.  Chini  called  himself  “German,”  it  was  not  to  indicate  his 
nationality,  but  solely  because  the  ecclesiastical  principality  of  Trent 
(founded  by  a donation  made  to  Bishop  Ulric  II  in  the  year  1027),  was 
a dependency  of  the  Germano-Roman  Empire  and  the  prince-bishop  was 
a vassal  of  the  Emperor. 

Moreover,  the  students  of  the  Trentino  who  attended  the  universi- 
ties of  Padua,  Bologna  and  Freiburg,  joined  the  societies  formed  by 
Germans  because  they  also,  as  I have  said,  belonged  to  the  Empire, 
and  because  in  these  societies  they  enjoyed  certain  privileges  which 
were  denied  to  Italians. 

Therefore  the  “Germanus”  of  P.  Chini  must  not  be  taken  in  the 
sense  that  he  was  a Teuton  himself,  his  family,  his  country,  his  valley, 
were  and  are  distinctly  Italian. 

The  surname  of  his  family,  after  the  year  1500  is  Chini,  and  some- 
times Chino.  At  Segno,  the  home  of  P.  Eusebius,  there  exist,  at  the 
present  time  many  families  by  the  name  of  Chini.  His  family  was  not 
rich,  but  well-to-do,  and  from  it  sprang  many  notaries  and  priests. 
In  1798  a family  ‘ ‘ Chini  of  Segno”  received  the  title  of  nobility,  which 
is  now  lost  probably  through  the  extinction  of  the  family. 

These  are  the  dates  which  I have  been  able  to  gather  rather  hur- 
riedly. If  you  desire  copies  of  the  birth  record  or  will,  you  have  only 
to  inform  me. 

I shall  be  grateful  if  you  favor  me  with  particulars  regarding  Bolton’s 
discovery. 

With  sincere  regards 

Pr.  Simone  Weber,  Trent . 


From  these  documents  we  see: 

1.  That  our  hero’s  name  was  originally  Eusebio  Francesco  Chino. 

2.  That  he  was  born  August  10,  1645,  not  1644,  as  others  state. 

3.  That  the  names  of  his  parents  were:  Francesco  Chini  and  Margherita 
Luchi. 

4.  That  his  native  town  was  Segno  in  the  parish  of  Torra,  Val  di  Non. 

5.  That  although  a subject  of  the  German  Empire  he  was  ethically  an 
Italian. 
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Father  Holweck  reaches  the  conclusion  that  Father  Kino’s  name  was  never 
written  Kuehn.  “He  was  called,”  he  says,  “Chini  (pronounced  Kini)  in  his 
home  and  in  Germany.  The  Neuer-Wettbott  calls  him  Chinus.  (A  copy  of 
this  missionary  periodical,  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1726, 1 was  kindly  permitted 
to  consult  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  St.  Louis  University.)  But 
why  did  Father  Chini  change  the  spelling  of  his  name?  He  changed  it  when  he 
came  to  America,  because  in  Spanish  Chino  (pronounced  Tshino)  means  China- 
man; in  America  a Chino  ( Tshino ) is  the  bastard  of  a negro  and  an  Italian 
woman.  To  maintain  the  hard  pronunciation  of  the  Italian  Ch , Chini  himself 
substituted  to  the  Ch  the  German  letter  K . ‘Padre  Chino/  say9  Father  Camp- 
bell, ‘would  have  been  a very  awkward  designation  in  Mexico/  In  Spanish 
documents  his  name  sometimes  is  spelled  Quino,  qu  being  the  Spanish  designa- 
tion for  the  K sound.” 


The  honored  founder  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  Georgetown, 
D.  C.,  was  the  Most  Reverend  Leonard  Neale,  D.D.  (1746-1817),  the  Second 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  a professed  Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  of 
which  four  of  his  brothers  were  also  members.  Descended  from  an  old  and 
distinguished  family  of  Maryland,  where  the  penal  laws  prohibited  Catholic 
worship  and  Catholic  education,  he  and  his  brothers  were  sent  abroad  to  the 
Jesuit  College  at  St.  Omer  in  Flanders,  thence  to  Bruges,  and  later  to  Li6ge, 
where  he  was  ordained  a priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  On  the  Suppression 
of  the  Society  in  1778,  Father  Neale  went  to  England  with  the  English  Jesuits 
and  was  engaged  in  pastoral  work  for  five  years,  after  which  he  obtained  leave 
to  set  out  for  the  mission  of  British  Guiana,  South  America,  where  he  converted 
and  baptized  hundreds  of  the  poor  natives. 


A man  of  prayer  and  contemplation,  he  was  often  consoled  by  heavenly 
favors.  Once  as  he  knelt  absorbed  in  God  he  beheld  in  vision  a long  pro- 
cession of  virgins,  clad  in  religious  garb  and  led  by  one  of  particular  dignity. 
Near  him  stood  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  pontificals,  and  pointing  to  them  he 
said:  “Thou  shalt  build  a House  of  this  my  Order.”  Then  he  beheld  an 
Angel  who  from  a fountain  poured  streams  of  crystalline  pureness,  chanting 
ever  and  anon,  Pax  super  Israeli  From  that  moment  Father  Neale’s  heart 
was  inflamed  with  a desire  to  fulfil  this  heavenly  prophecy.  He  had  never 
seen  a Visitation  nun  or  even  the  picture  of  one,  strange  to  say. 


His  health  having  failed,  he  left  Demarara  (named  by  the  English,  George- 
town) in  178 3,  for  his  home  in  Maryland,  where  he  arrived  in  late  spring  after 
twenty-five  years  of  absence.  He  joined  his  brother  Jesuits,  among  them 
Father  John  Carroll,  afterwards  Prefect-Apostolic  of  the  United  States,  later 
Bishop,  and  finally  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  He  served  as  pastor  at  Port 
Tobacco,  and  subsequently  went  to  Philadelphia  to  replace  two  priests  who 
had  fallen  victims  to  yellow  fever.  Here  he  was  made  Vicar-General  by 
Bishop  Carroll;  and  to  him  here  came  the  saintly  Miss  Alice  Lalor,  a native  of 
Ireland,  destined  to  become  the  Foundress  of  the  Visitation  in  America. 
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Born  of  pious  parents  and  brought  up  in  heroic  practices  of  virtue  in  that 
persecuted  land,  with  several  companions  she  had  consecrated  her  virginity 
to  God.  In  leaving  Ireland  in  1794,  with  her  married  sister,  she  bound  herself 
by  a promise  to  Bishop  Lonergan  to  return  in  two  years  to  help  him  to  found 
a Religious  Community.  During  the  long  voyage  she  formed  a friendship 
with  two  young  widows  who,  like  herself,  ardently  longed  for  the  cloister. 


Father  Neale  at  once  discerned  the  beauty  and  strength  of  Miss  Lalor’s 
soul  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  leading  her  and  her  two  companions 
to  perfection,  hoping  secretly  that  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  vision 
was  near.  During  their  conferences  he  urged  upon  her  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  Catholics  in  this  country — the  great  field  open  before  her  for  good, 
wherein  she  could  reap  a hundredfold  for  eternal  life.  His  arguments  and 
entreaties  finally  prevailed;  the  three  friends  began  a Community  life  of 
austerity  and  prayer,  teaching  little  children  and  visiting  the  sick  and  poor. 


In  1798,  Bishop  Carroll  recalled  Father  Neale  and  appointed  him  President 
of  Georgetown  College,  which  the  zealous  prelate  had  recently  founded.  The 
new  president  at  once  invited  his  three  penitents  to  repair  to  Georgetown  and 
take  up  their  abode  with  a small  number  of  Poor  Clares,  who  had  fled  from 
France,  and  who  now  in  extreme  want  kept  a little  school  not  far  from  the  college. 
Miss  Lalor  and  her  friends  gladly  obeyed  the  summons  of  their  holy  director; 
and  a little  later  Father  Neale  purchased  a house  and  lot  nearby,  furnished 
it  modestly  with  the  requisites  for  a school,  and  installed  them  in  it  on  June  24, 
1799,  a day  that  he  ever  regarded  as  a day  of  grace  and  rejoicing,  on  which  the 
prayers  of  many  years  began  to  put  forth  the  buds  of  hope.  The  new 
school  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Catholics,  who  called  the 
teachers  “The  Pious  Ladies”;  the  founder,  not  knowing  the  rules  of  the 
Visitation,  to  which  he  was  secretly  drawn,  gave  them  rules  similar  to  those 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  and  his  rules  and  recommendations  were  kept  with 
austere  exactness. 


In  1800,  Father  Neale  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Gortyna  and  Coadjutor 
of  Bishop  Carroll;  but  retaining  his  presidency  of  the  college,  he  continued 
to  reside  in  Georgetown.  The  Poor  Clares  preparing  to  return  to  France  in 
1804,  he  purchased  their  possessions;  and  in  their  modest  library,  to  his  joy 
and  that  of  all  the  Sisters,  was  found  the  Book  of  the  Rules , Constitutions  and 
Directory  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  for  the  Visitation . His  fervent  Daughters 
now  gave  themselves  to  the  most  careful  study  and  observance  of  the  new 
prescriptions,  while  his  desire  to  consolidate  them  with  the  Visitation  grew  in 
intensity.  As  the  years  went  by,  several  Sisters  were  added  to  the  Com- 
munity, but  their  poverty  was  extreme  insomuch  that  their  virtue  was  often 
carried  to  heroism. 


Bishop  Carroll  became  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  in  1808,  with  Suffragan  Sees 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Bardstown.  He  now  urged  his  Coad- 
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jutor  to  merge  his  Community  into  the  one  Mrs.  Seton  was  about  to  form. 
Failing  in  this.  His  Grace  proposed  the  Ursulines,  a rich  woman  of  Baltimore 
having  promised  to  found  and  endow  a Convent  of  Ursulines  in  that  city. 
Still  another  project  to  unite  his  Sisters  with  the  Carmelites  was  strongly 
supported.  But  Bishop  Neale,  inflexible,  turned  a deaf  ear  to  all.  The 
fervor  of  the  Sisters,  their  long-suffering  and  constancy  now  induced  him  to 
admit  them  to  simple  vows,  and  having  given  them  a retreat  of  eight  days,  he 
professed  them  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  January  29,  1814. 


During  the  following  year.  Dr.  Carroll,  the  great  Archbishop  whose  lot  had 
been  cast  in  such  heroic  times,  who  for  thirty  years  had  guided  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  a central  and  noble  figure,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  yielded  at  last 
to  the  pressure  of  age  and  infirmities,  and  on  December  3,  1815,  his  soul  went 
forth  to  his  eternal  reward.  Bishop  Neale  succeeded  to  his  dignities.  For 
six  years  he  had  been  vainly  trying  to  establish  relations  with  Pope  Pius  VII, 
held  a prisoner  by  Napoleon.  The  world’s  conqueror  had  fallen  on  June  18, 
1815,  and  Pius  was  again  a sovereign  on  his  Papal  Throne.  The  new  Prelate, 
early  in  1816,  hastened  to  communicate  to  His  Holiness  the  formation  in  his 
Diocese  of  a Sisterhood  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Visitation.  After  nar- 
rating the  different  trials  through  which  they  had  passed  during  seventeen  years, 
he  solicited  from  His  Holiness  the  power  to  receive  his  fervent  Society  to  solemn 
vows  of  religion  according  to  the  Institute  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Pius  VII, 
by  an  Indult  dated  July  14,  1816,  granted  his  petition  in  its  fullness,  conferring 
upon  Archbishop  Neale  the  power  to  receive  the  Sisters  and  extending  to  them 
“all  the  indulgences  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Religious  of  the  Visitation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.” 


The  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  Brief  at  Georgetown  was  a day  of  supreme 
happiness  for  the  little  flock.  Preparations  for  the  momentous  action  in  prospect 
were  hastened,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  1816,  inaugurated  a month 
of  holy  ceremonial  and  festivity.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  birthday  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  to  a heavenly  life.  Mother  Teresa  Lalor  and  the  two  oldest 
Sisters  were  clothed  with  the  white  veil  of  the  Order  by  the  saintly  Archbishop; 
and  in  the  afternoon  they  pronounced  their  solemn  vows  and  received  the 
black  veil  and  silver  cross.  On  the  Epiphany,  1817,  the  white  veil  was  given 
to  seventeen  sisters;  and  on  its  octave  to  the  rest  of  the  Community,  which  now 
numbered  thirty-five — thirty  choir  Sisters,  four  Lay-Sisters  and  one  outsister. 
The  Espousals  of  Our  Lady,  January  23,  brought  the  happiness  of  solemn  vows 
to  the  majority  of  these  souls,  so  long  and  severely  tried,  and  the  others  consum- 
mated their  consecration  to  the  Divine  Spouse  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  January  29th. 


Archbishop  Neale,  radiant  with  joy,  said;  “Now  I can  sing  my  Nunc  dimitiis 
with  Holy  Simeon,  for  I am  ready  to  leave  this  world.”  An  unconscious  pro- 
phecy, for  the  angels  were  already  holding  out  the  crown  to  this  venerable 
servant  of  God.  Not  long  after,  a heavenly  warning  having  been  given  him,  he 
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began  putting  all  his  affairs  in  order.  Among  the  numerous  and  important 
letters  he  issued  was  a pressing  one  to  Rev.  Joseph  Picot  de  Clorividre,  a distin- 
guished French  priest  who  had  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  the  difficult 
mission  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  entreating  him  to  come  to  Georgetown  and  take 
charge  of  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation — his  fatherly  love  watching  over  their  future 
as  over  their  past.  On  June  16th,  he  said  his  last  Mass  and  gave  Holy  Com- 
munion to  the  Sisters.  Extreme  weakness  followed,  and  during  the  afternoon 
apoplexy  developed.  Surrounded  by  his  brethren  he  received  the  last  Sacra- 
ments with  holy  fervor,  and  on  June  18th,  a little  after  the  noon  hour,  the  beloved 
Archbishop  and  founder  surrendered  his  soul  to  God  in  sentiments  of  joy  and 
resignation.  The  funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Georgetown;  but  the  sacred  remains  of  Archbishop  Neale  were 
interred  in  the  Convent  vault,  whence  later,  after  the  erection  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  1821,  they  were  exhumed  and  placed  in  a crypt  supported 
by  two  pillars  just  below  the  Sanctuary,  where  they  are  held  in  benediction  by 
the  successive  generations  of  his  Visitandine  Daughters. 

Some  months  later,  Father  de  Clorivi&re,  having  broken  the  bonds  which 
detained  him  in  his  southern  mission,  came  to  Georgetown,  where  he  became 
the  spiritual  guide,  teacher  and  temporal  benefactor  of  the  Community  until  his 
death  in  1826.  He  expended  his  whole  fortune  in  their  behalf,  building 
a beautiful  Chapel,  an  academy  and  a new  monastery,  as  well  as  a school  for  the 
children  of  the  parish.  Buried  in  the  Convent  crypt,  his  epitaph  styles  him  with 
perfect  truth,  Fundaior  Alter  to  the  Sisters.  The  pupils  grew  up  in  such  inno- 
cence and  piety  that  the  school  seemed  rather  a novitiate  with  the  saintly  Arch- 
bishop as  director  and  afterwards  with  Father  de  Clorivi&re;  seventeen  girl 
postulants  had  already  “gone  over”  to  the  Monastery. 


Successive  Foundations  made  by  the  Monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  George- 
town in  various  cities  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  Mobile,  Ala.,  1882; 
Kaskaskia,  HI.  (afterward  transferred  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.),  1888;  Baltimore,  Md., 
1837;  Frederick,  Md.,  1846;  Washington,  D.  C.  1850;  Catonsville,  Md.,  1852; 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  1864;  Toledo,  Ohio,  1915. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  Visitation  Sisters  given  to  us  by  Bishop  Corrigan 
of  Baltimore,  is  as  follows: 

TWENTIETH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

AT  THE  FIRST  SESSION, 

Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington,  on  Monday,  the  third  day  of 
December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 


AN  ACT 

To  incorporate  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  the  Sisters  of  the 
Visitation  of  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  THAT,  Mary  Augustine 
Decount,  Elizabeth  Boyle,  Jane  Smith,  Rosetta  White,  Margaret  George, 
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Bridget  Farrell,  Frances  Jonrdan,  Ann  Gruber,  Adele  Salva,  Sarah  Thompson, 
Margaret  Felicita  Brady,  Scholastics  Beams,  Julia  Shirk,  Louisa  Roger, 
Martha  Dadisman.  Mary  Joseph  Rivefl,  Mary  Agnes  O’Conner,  Mary  Clare 
Shirley,  Mary  Paul  Doglass,  Elisa  Martina  Butcher,  Eugina  Clarke,  Jane 
Boyle*  Rosetta  Tyler,  Mary  Lore,  Ann  Collins,  Mary  McGinnis,  Elisabeth 
DeOow,  Rachel  Green,  Ann  Elisabeth  Corby,  Mary  Maria  Sexton,  Jane 
Regina  Smith,  Helena  Elder,  Catherine  Stigers,  Ann  Frances  Richardson, 
Ann  Magdalene  Shirley,  Maria  Muller,  Ann  Parsons,  Rebecca  Gough,  Ellen 
Piggot,  Margaret  Shannon,  Mary  Green,  Mary  Delene,  Ellen  Timmons,  Mary 
Harding,  Mary  Ann  Fagan,  Elisa  Susan  Knot,  Margaret  Brady,  Mary 
Frances  Boarman,  Ann  Dorsey,  Elisa  Magner,  Barbara  Marlow,  Mary  Gibson, 
Lydia  Dix,  Mary  Twyger,  Elisa  Smith,  Bridget  Gibson,  Ellen  Hughes,  Ann 
Wickham,  Elisabeth  Graver,  Mary  Councel,  and  their  successors  hereafter  to 
become  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Joseph,  according  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  established  by  their  association,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  made,  declared  and  constituted  a corporation  or  body 
politic,  in  law  and  in  fact,  to  have  continuance  forever,  by  the  name,  style 
and  title  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Joseph. 

SECTION  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  THAT  Elisa  Matthews,  Alice 
Lalor,  Harriet  Brent,  Mary  Neale,  Elisabeth  Neale,  Margaret  Marshal,  Ann 
Combs,  Louisa  Jones,  Jane  Neale,  Ann  Wright,  Elisabeth  Clarke,  Louisa  Queen, 
Jane  C.  Neale,  Mary  Ann  Boarman,  Grace  Turner,  Mary  Cummins,  Eleanor 
Miles,  Mary  Olivia  Neale,  Ann  Diggs,  Catherine  Corish,  Lucretia  Ford, 
Mary  Caroline  Neale,  Mary  King,  Joanna  Barry,  Mary  E.  Neale,  Margaret 
Cooper,  Sarah  Cooper,  Margaret  Dent,  Elisabeth  Wiseman,  Jerusha  Barber, 
Elisabeth  Lancaster,  Matilda  Flanagan,  Mary  Brooks,  Margaret  King, 
Rebecca  Harrison,  Laura  Be  vans,  Williamina  Jones,  Susan  Duke,  Catherine 
Murray,  Eleanore  Corcoran,  Bridget  Lynch,  Margaret  O’Conner,  Elizabeth 
Myers,  Catherine  Waide,  and  Ann  French,  and  their  successors  hereafter  to 
become  Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  established  by  their  Association,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  made,  declared,  and  constituted  a corporation  or  body  politic,  in 
law  and  in  fact,  to  have  continuance  forever,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation. 

SECTION  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  THAT  all  and  singular  the 
lands,  houses,  tenements,  rents,  legacies,  annuities,  rights,  property,  privi- 
leges, goods  and  chattels,  heretofore  given,  granted,  devised  or  bequeathed 
to  either  the  said  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Joseph,  or  Sisters  of  the  Visitation, 
or  to  any  individual  of  either,  or  to  any  person  or  persons  for  the  use  of  either 
of  said  societies,  or  that  have  been  purchased  for  or  on  account  of  the  same, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  vested  in  and  confirmed  to  the  said  corporations 
respectively*  and  that  they  may  severally  purchase,  take,  receive,  and  apply 
to  the  uses  of  their  associations,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
they  may  respectively  establish,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  management  of  the 
concerns  of  their  societies,  any  lands,  tenements,  rents,  legacies,  annuities, 
rights,  property,  and  privileges,  or  any  goods,  chattels  or  other  effects,  of  what 
kind  or  nature  soever,  which  shall  or  may  hereafter  be  given,  granted,  sold, 
bequeathed,  or  devised  unto  them  respectively,  by  any  person  or  persons, 
bodies  politic  or  corporate,  capable  of  making  such  grant,  and  that  they  may 
respectively  dispose  of  the  same:  Provided  always,  that  neither  of  the  said 
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associations  shall  at  any  time  hold,  use,  possess,  and  enjoy  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  either  by  legal  seizure  or  trust  for  their  uses  and  benefits  respec- 
tively, more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land;  nor  shall  either  of  said  societies 
hold,  in  their  own  right,  or  by  any  other  person  in  trust,  or  for  their  benefit, 
an  amount  of  real  estate,  the  annual  income  of  which  shall  exceed  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars. 

SECTION  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,TH AT  the  said  corporations,  by  the 
names,  styles,  and  titles  aforesaid,  be,  and  shall  be  hereafter,  capable  in  law  and 
in  equity,  respectively,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  within  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  in  as  effectual  a manner  as  other  persons  or  corporations  can  sue  or 
be  sued,  and  that  the  said  corporations,  or  a majority  of  them,  respectively, 
shall  severally  adopt  and  use  a common  seal,  and  the  same  to  use,  alter,  or 
change  at  pleasure.  And,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  by-laws,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law  of  Congress,  as 
either  may  deem  expedient  and  proper. 

SECTION  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  THAT  if  at  any  time  hereafter, 
any,  the  persons  herein  before  named,  or  any  of  their  successors,  shall  cease  to 
be  members  of  said  Sisterhoods,  respectively,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
thereafter  have  no  control  in  the  proceedings  of  said  corporation,  under,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(Signed)  Andrew  Stevenson,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

M J. Smith,  President  of  the  Senate  protempore. 

Approved:  24  May,  1828. 

(Signed)  John  Quinct  Adams. 

All  to  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Comb,  Greeting: 

I Certify,  That  that  writing  on  the  annexed  parchment  is  a true  copy, 
faithfully  compared  with  the  Roll  in  this  office. 

• •••••• 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I Henry  Clay — Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  Sixteenth  day  of  August — A.  D. 
1829 — and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
fifty-third. 

(Signed)  H.  Clay. 
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THE  BRENDAN  PROBLEM 

It  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  last  word  had  long  since 
been  spoken  upon  St.  Brendan,  but  the  subject  seems  to  have  a 
perennial  charm.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  discussion  about 
the  life  and  the  works  of  the  saint  would  have  no  end.  It  is  a 
subject  that  interests  students  of  Romance,  Celtic  and  early 
English  philology,  of  legends,  hagiology,  voyages  and  comparative 
literature.  For  over  a thousand  years  even  the  “general  reader” 
has  enjoyed  the  tale  of  daring  adventure  and  boundless  faith 
of  the  intrepid  sailor-saint  and  the  flavor  of  romance  and 
picturesque  details  with  which  it  has  been  narrated.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  if  Brendaniana  are  almost  without  number  and 
are  constantly  being  added  to?  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  however,  many  points  are  still  unsettled, 
and,  concerning  some  of  them,  the  more  that  is  written  the  more, 
it  would  seem,  the  subject  becomes  confused  and  embroiled. 
Many  of  the  documents  are  obscure  and  all  of  them  must  be 
lighted  up  by  new  interpretation.  The  object  of  the  present 
article  and  of  the  bibliography  which  is  appended  to  it  is  merely 
to  give  a general  survey  of  the  results  already  achieved,  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  problems  which  still  await  solution,  in  the 
hope  that  some  student  may  be  induced  to  do  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Franciscan,  Father  John  Colgan,  had  planned  to  do, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  namely,  to  examine  the  legend 
afresh,  and  to  bring  together  in  one  comprehensive  volume  all 
the  sources  and  all  the  legends  and  associated  myths  bearing  upon 
St.  Brendan  in  all  the  vernaculars  of  Europe. 

Among  the  saints,  not  only  of  Ireland  but  of  the  entire  Church, 
St.  Brendan  occupies  a place  apart,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  saint 
in  whose  life  fact  and  fable  have  been  more  inextricably  inter- 
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woven.  He  shone  as  a brilliant  star  in  the  firmament  of  Ireland’s 
sanctity  in  the  sixth  century,  and,  because  of  his  holy  life  and  the 
important  activity  which  he  exercised,  he  won  for  himself  a fore- 
most place  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church.  In  the  course  of 
time  pious  legends  grew  around  his  name,  and,  above  all,  an 
ocean  voyage  was  ascribed  to  him,  as  a result  of  which  his  legend 
became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  widely  spread  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and,  owing  to  this  voyage,  its  hero  became  the  most 
celebrated  man  of  his  day. 

There  are  some  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  St. 
Brendan  ever  existed,  but  the  majority  of  his  biographers  have 
regarded  him  as  an  historical  personage.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
determined,  he  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  484 — though  some 
of  the  old  Irish  annals  deviate  considerably  from  this  date — and, 
consequently,  he  was  a contemporary  of  some  of  the  other  great 
saints  of  Ireland.1  His  pedigree  is  variously  given  in  several 
manuscripts,  though  in  the  main  the  different  accounts  agree. 
The  version  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,*  for  example,  is  as  follows: 
“Brendan,  the  Apostle,  son  of  Findlug,  son  of  Elchu,  son  of 
Alta,  son  of  Ogaman,  son  of  Fidchuire,  son  of  Delmna,  son  of 
Enna,  son  of  Fualascach,  son  of  Astoman,  son  of  Mogaed,  who  is 
called  Ciar,  son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Ros.” 

Thus  his  father’s  name  was  Findlug;  his  mother  was  called 
Cara,*  and  he  had  a brother,  Domanigin,4  who  became  Bishop  of 
Tuaim  Muscraighe.  But,  next  to  himself,  the  best  known 
member  of  the  family  was  his  sister,  Brig,  who  is  commemorated 
on  the  7th  of  January:  “Quam  intiine  diligebat,  quia,  etsi  natura 
sanguinis  reddebat  earn  caram,  gratie  turn  illustracio  faciebat 
cariorem” — “whom  he  loved  dearly  because,  even  though  the 
connection  of  blood  made  her  dear  to  him,  the  brightness  of  her 
grace  rendered  her  even  dearer.  ”* 

Not  only  was  Brendan  descended  from  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
but  he  is  even,  in  some  texts,  called  “King  of  Ciarraige  (Kerry) 
Luachra.”  In  a French  translation  of  the  life  of  St.  Fursey*  it 

1 On  Brendan's  birth,  see  Ada  Sanctorum,  Mail  III,  1738,  600,  col.  1. 

* fo.  34 9d. 

* Brigitta,  or  Brigida,  according  to  others. 

4 And  two  other  brothers,  according  to  others. 

* Plummer,  Vitae  SS.  Hibemiae,  i,  100. 

* Ada  Sandorum , Jan.  44;  Romania , xvii,  1888,  p.  384. 
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is  stated  that  King  Findlug  reigned  in  Munster  and  that  Brendan 
was  one  of  the  other  kings  of  Ireland.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Brendan  was  a Kerryman,  though  Rodulfus  Glaber,7  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1048,  would  make  out  “Bendanus,”  as  he 
calls  him,  to  have  been  an  East  Anglian,  “orientalium  videlicet 
Anglorum,”  probably  through  confusion  with  Brendan’s  nephew, 
Fursey,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  connected  with  East  Anglia. 
The  Annals  of  Boyle  state  that  our  saint  was  born  in  Connaught, 
and  in  an  Anglo-Norman  poem  on  St.  Moduenna  he  is  said  to  have 
been  “.  . . un  clerc  vaillant  esteit  en  Escose  vivant.”*  Thomas 
Dempster  also,  in  his  Hintoria  Ecdesiastica  Genii a Scotorum, 
quotes  authors  to  prove  that  Brendan  was  a Scotchman.  In 
a life  in  Italian  prose  ( Codex  M agliabeckiano,  14th  century),  we 
read:  “San  Brandano,  figliuolo  di  Silocchia  che  fu  di  Scotia 
oltr’alle  parti  di  Spagna,  ” where  Scotia,  as  usual  in  those  days, 
means  Ireland.  Washington  Irving,  too,  misled  by  this,  informs 
us  that  St.  Brendan  was  a Scotch  monk.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  cradle  of  the  saint  was  at  Alltraighe  Caille,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  not  far  from  Tralee.  As  far  back  as  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick  his  coming  was  foretold.  In  the  Tripartite 
Life  of  that  Saint*  it  is  said  that  the  apostle  did  not  visit  West 
Munster,  but  that,  instead,  he  prophesied  that,  120  years  after 
his  death,  St.  Brendan  would  be  born  into  the  eternal  life.  His 
future  greatness  was  also  foretold  by  Bee  Mac  De,  the  celebrated 
prophet.  The  following  legend  is  recorded  in  several  manu- 
scripts: “The  mother  of  Brendan  had  a vision,  that  an  ingot 

of  gold  fell  into  her  bosom,  and  that  her  breasts  were  aflame 
(alia*,  shining  like  snow).  Findlug  related  that  vision  to  his 
soul-friend  (as  the  Irish  called  a father  confessor).  Bishop  Ere, 
who  interpreted  the  dream  to  mean  that  a marvelous  child 
would  be  born  of  the  woman  who  beheld  that  vision.  The 
Bishop  himself  had  a dream  of  a glow  of  fire,  and  it  was  full  of 
angels  from  heaven  to  the  ground.  On  the  morrow  he  went  to 
Findlug’s  house  and  took  the  boy  into  his  arms,  and  bestowed  his 

7 Collect . de*  mim.  rdalifs  d Vkist.  de  France,  vi,  p.  204;  Zeitechrift  fUr  ceUieche 
PhUologie,  v,  1S7  note. 

* Romaniecke  Studien , i,  p.  558. 

• P.  208;  Revue  CelHque ; x,  142-145. 

*•  Book  of  Leinster,  571.  Live*  of  Saint*  from  the  Book  of  Lismore. 
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protection  upon  him.  That  was  the  night  whereon  Bee  Mac  D6, 
the  prophet,  chanced  to  be  in  the  house  of  the  king  of  Ciarraige 
Luachra,  and  the  king  asked  him,  ‘What  seest  thou  for  us  tonight, 
0 Bee?’  T see  that  thy  king  is  born  between  thee  in  the  west  and 
the  sea.’  ‘Truly,’  saith  the  king,  ‘we  know  of  no  free  race  between 
us  and  the  sea  that  would  have  a right  to  reign  over  us.’  Bee 
replied,  ‘The  son  that  is  bom  to  Findlug  this  night  will  be  thy 
king  forever.’” 11 

On  the  night  of  Brendan’s  birth  strange  things  happened  in 
the  realm  of  Findlug,  his  father.  A homely  passage  in  the 
Lismore  Life  is  worth  translating:  “A  certain  wealthy  man  dwelt 
in  a residence  far  from  Findlug’s  house;  Airde,  son  of  Fidach,  was 
his  name.  In  that  night  of  Brendan’s  birth  thirty  cows  brought 
forth  thirty  calves  at  Airde  son  of  Fidach’s.  Thereafter, 
early  on  the  morrow,  Airde  arose  and  kept  asking  for  the  house  in 
which  the  little  child  had  been  born,  and  he  found  Findlug’s 
house  and  the  babe  therein,  and  he  knelt  devoutly  in  his  presence 
and  offered  him  the  thirty  cows  with  their  thirty  calves,  and  that 
was  the  first  alms  that  Brendan  received.” 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  for  our  purpose,  to  tell  in  full  the 
story  of  the  upbringing  and  growth  in  holiness  of  the  young 
Brendan,  however  full  of  interest  and  edifying  that  might  be. 
One  of  the  Latin  lives  of  the  saint  begins  in  the  following  poetic 
manner:  “There  was  a man  of  venerable  life,  Brendan  by  name, 
who,  like  the  glowing  dawn,  dispelled  the  darkness  of  sin  from 
the  hearts  of  many,  and  afforded  an  infallible  guidance  to  the 
port  of  salvation  for  those  who  were  wandering  in  the  sea  of  vice.”1* 
According  to  some  of  our  sources,  Brendan  was  baptized  at  what 
is  now  called  Tubber  na  molt,  “the  wedders’  well,”  in  the  town- 
land  of  Tubrid,  not  far  from  Ardfert.  According  to  the  life  of 
St.  Kiaran,1*  Mobhi  was  the  first  name  given  to  the  boy  by  his 
parents, 

fair  his  face; 

A youth  hostful,  seeking,  slender. 

He  was  a help  to  the  men  of  Erin. 

Thereafter  he  was  called  Braon-find,  “White-shower,”  with 

u Filire  Oeng.,  May  16;  Book  of  Leinster,  391,  col.  1. 
u Plummer,  Vitae  SS.  Hibernia e,  i,  98. 
u Beatha  Chiariin  Saighre,  p.  63. 
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reference,  the  glossator  opines,  either  to  the  waters  of  baptism, 
or  to  his  fair  body,  or  to  the  rain  which  flooded  the  tract  of  land 
near  his  birthplace;  and  it  is  by  this  name,  modernized  as  Brendan, 
the  generally  accepted  form,  that  he  has  been  known  to  history 
and  fable.  The  indeclinable  Irish  word  Brenaind  is  probably  the 
oldest  form  of  the  name  and  is  composed  of  brSn,  “fetidus,”  and 
find,  “capillus,”  or  it  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Old  Welsh 
brenkin,  “a  king,”  contracted  from  bre-en-kin.u  The  name  is 
found  in  Irish  documents  in  a variety  of  spellings,  such  as  Brenann, 
Brenand,  B remind,  Brenunn,  Brenain,  Brendain,  Brenaind. 
These  were  probably  originally  only  forms  of  a pet  name,  Brend&n, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  became  shortened  to  Brendan, 
Brenden,  until  finally  it  came  to  be  pronounced  as  it  is  today, 
Bren’n,  unless  when  the  pronunciation  is  made  to  conform  to 
the  spelling.  From  Brendan  come  the  forms  found  in  Latin 
documents,  of  which,  in  the  oldest  period,  Brendinus  and  Bren- 
denus  are  commoner  than  the  more  frequently  occurring  Bren- 
danus.  In  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  languages  the  name  has 
taken  on  a great  variety  of  forms,  such  as,  among  others,  Bran- 
danies,  Brandans,  B renoin,  Brandan,  Brandain,  Brandano, 
Blandin,  Borodon,  Morodon.  The  medieval  attempts  to  explain 
the  word  from  broen-  (or  braon-)  find,  as  above,  or  from  broen- 
dian,  “swift  rain,”  are  all  erroneous,  as  is  also  its  apparent  con- 
nection with  bran,  “a  raven.”16  In  an  old  Irish  poem1*  our  saint 
is  invoked  as  “Brenuinn  breo  betha  buadhaig,”  “Brendan, 
flame  of  a victorious  world,”  where  we  perceive  another  con- 
jecture as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  Old  French  Roman 
de  Bouduin  de  Sebourc,  Brendan  is  said  to  have  got  his  name  from 
the  brandans,  or  firebrands,  which  the  devils  saw  him  cast  at  them 
when  he  came  near  to  hell : 

Et  fu  si  prts  d’enfer,  che  est  chertain  et  clair, 

Que  de  brandons  le  virent  Ii  deable  geter, 

Et  pour  che  Ie  poet-on  saint  Brandon  appeler. 

He  is  often  called  “Brendan  of  Cltiain  Ferta,”  from  the  name 
of  the  cloister  which  he  founded  in  County  Galway,  and  “Bren- 

14  Kuno  Meter,  Miscellanea  Hibemica,  University  of  Illinois  Studies,  ii, 
Nov.  16, 1916,  p.  10,  note  2;  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsckes  AUertum  u.  d.  Lilt .,  Bd.  xxxiii. 

a Resue  CeUique,  xxvii,  169. 

11  Lives  of  8ainis  from  the  Book  of  Lismore , pp.  103-104. 
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denus  Mocu  Alti,”  from  the  name  of  his  great-grandfather,  Alta. 
In  some  versions,  the  latter  name  is  debased  to  Mac  Cualte 
(Cualti)  and  Mac  Uilte.*7 

Nearly  a score  of  saints  named  Brendan  are  mentioned  in  the 
Irish  calendars,1*  one  of  whom,  otherwise  unknown,  according 
to  the  Vila  Sanctae  Moduennae,  was  “unus  de  poetis  Scotorum 
praeclarissimus  nomine  Brendem,  vir  ab  infantia  oculis  orbus 
sed  in  arte  poetica  inter  omnes  praecipuus.”  But  the  Brendan 
with  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  most  often  both  confused 
and  associated  is  Brendan  of  Birr,  who  was  some  years  older 
than  his  namesake  and  who  got  his  name  from  Birr  (Biorra),  a 
place  in  King’s  County.  The  life  of  St.  Ruadanus,  for  example, 
speaks  of  these  two  Brendans,  “Brandanus  filius  Finloga,  et 
Brandanus  Birra.”  In  fact,  the  author  of  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegal  admits  the  possibility  of  confusing  the  several  Bren- 
dans. The  distinguished  Celticist,  Zimmer,  even  went  so  far  as 
to  maintain  that  the  whole  of  the  legend  of  Brendan  had  been 
developed  out  of  a misunderstanding  of  a passage  in  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Tallacht,  which  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
and  in  which,  under  date  of  XI  Kal.  Apr.,1*  is  mentioned  the 
“egressio  familie  Brendini,”  and  of  a passage  in  the  Voyage  of 
Maelduin,  where  our  hero  and  his  crew  are  represented  as  having 
landed  on  a large  island,  where  they  espied  an  ancient  man  who 
told  them  that  he  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  fifteen  men  who 
composed  the  crew  of  Brendan  of  Birr,  and  he  even  showed  the 
newcomers  the  book-satchel  which  had  belonged  to  his  master.** 
In  ether  words,  Zimmer  held  that  the  glory  that  belonged  to 
Brendan  of  Birr,  because  of  some  obscure  sea  voyage,  was  after- 
wards attributed  to  Brendan  of  Clonfert. 

While  still  an  infant,  Brendan  was  sent  to  be  reared  by  his 
foster  mother,  St.  Ita,  a pious  woman  of  royal  birth  to  whom  it 
was  customary  to  entrust  promising  boys  for  training,  with  a 
view  to  their  subsequent  preparation  for  Holy  Orders.  She  thus 
became  the  nurse  of  many  Irish  saints.  At  her  monastery, 
KUleedy  (Ceall  Ita,  “Ita’s  Church”),  in  County  Limerick, 


17  Codex  8alm.,  p.  306. 

19  Book  of  Leinster , p.  366. 
19  Ibid.,  p.  367,  col.  4,  1.31. 
M Revue  CeUique , X,  72 . 
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Brendan  lived  five  years.  He  then  spent  another  five  years 
reading  the  psalms  with  Bishop  Ere,  who  died  in  512.  He  was 
afterwards  educated,  some  say,  at  Clonard*  under  St.  Finnian, 
whose  disciple  he  became  and  from  whom  he  must  have  received 
an  excellent  schooling.  He  is  also  said  to  have  gone  to  school 
to  Bishop  Iarlaithe  (Jarlath,  of  Tuam),  who  must  have  been  a 
very  old  man  at  that  time,  and  there  is  an  ancient  Irish  poem  in 
ten  quatrains,*1  the  first  five  of  which  were  recited  by  Brendan 
and  the  remainder  by  the  Bishop,  as  those  two  holy  men  saw  a 
train  of  angels  rising  from  a holy  graveyard.  It  begins,  “ Ard 
reileac  na  n-aingel  n-dn,” 

Lofty  graveyard  of  splendid  angels 
I see  before  my  eyes; 

Cold  hell  shall  not  be  shown 
To  those  who  are  interred  in  its  clay. 

Some  of  the  old  authorities**  attribute  the  following  works, 
among  others,  to  Brendan : Confessio  Christiana,  Lib.  I,  Charta 
codestis  haerediiatis,  Lib.  I,  Revelationes  de  futuris  temporibus. 
Lib.  I,  Epistulae  quaedam,  and  De  fortunatis  Insults,  none  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  if  indeed  they  ever  existed.  Other 
old  prayers  and  poems  in  Irish  and  Latin,  moral  maxims,  a 
prophecy  and  a vision,  he  is  said  to  have  written,  and  also  a 
monastic  Rule,  according  to  which  he  regulated  his  life.  This 
Rule,  it  was  said,  because  of  its  excellence,  was  dictated  by  an 
angel  and  remains  to  this  day  among  the  successors  of  St.  Bene- 
dict! Medieval  historians,  indeed,  designate  Brendan  as  a 
Benedictine,  which  is  rather  to  be  expected.**  The  so-called 
Lorica,  or  “Breast-Plate,”  of  St.  Brendan  is  preserved  in  at  least 
a dozen  manuscripts.*4  A rubric  in  some  of  them  informs  us  that 
it  was  when  imperiled  on  the  sea  that  Brendan  composed  this 
prayer  at  the  dictation  of  St.  Michael: 

Beatus  Brendan  us  monachus,  quaerens  inaulam  repromiasionis  per 

septem  annos  continue*  orationem  istam  de  verbo  Dei  per  Michaelem 

n Lit**  of  Saint*  from  the  Book  of  Litmore,  pp.  104-105;  O’Donoohce,  Brendanxana, 
pp.  81-23. 

B J.  A.  Fabrich,  Bibl.  Lot.  mediae  et  inf.  aetat.;  Harris-Ware.  ii.  16;  Tanner. 
Bibl.  Britan.  Hibtn «. 

■ Usshrr.  Work*,  VI,  484;  Johann.  Tkithemics,  De  Virit  IUn*t.  Ord.  S.  Bene- 
dict. xxxi. 

**L.  Gouoaud,  Bull.  fane.  lilt,  et  forth,  ckrtt.,  1911,.  866-867;  Palermo, 
I Mano*eritti  Palatini  di  Firenxe,  I,  8S4;  C.  Wahlund,  Brendan*  literfakrt.  xvi-xvii. 
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archangeium  fecit  qu&ndo  transfretavit  septem  maria.  Domine  libera  nos 
sicut  liberasti  Ionam  de  po testate  ceti  magni.  Domine  libera  servos  tuos 
sicut  liberasti  David  de  manu  Golie  gigantis. 

Because  of  bis  holiness  and  zeal,  large  numbers  of  students 
and  pilgrims  came  to  listen  to  Brendan  and  many  of  them  re- 
mained with  him  that  they  might  be  under  his  spiritual  guidance. 
In  the  life  of  St.  Senan,  it  is  told  how  a ship  touched  at  Inishcarra, 
having  on  board  fifty  men,  Romans  by  birth  or  subject  to  the 
laws  of  Rome.  These  religious  had  heard  of  the  reputation  which 
Ireland  enjoyed  for  learning  and  sanctity,  and  they  desired  to 
perfect  themselves  in  scriptural  knowledge  and  to  lead  lives  of 
stricter  observance.  They  were  divided  into  five  bands  of  ten 
persons  each,  and  had  agreed  among  themselves  that  each  group 
should  in  turn  assume  the  control  of  the  vessel.  Each  band  was 
destined  to  place  itself  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  great 
masters  whose  fame  they  had  previously  heard  of,  one  of  whom  was 
St.  Brendan.  He  became  the  founder  of  many  monasteries, 
“And  there  he  ladde  a full  strayte  and  holy  lyfe  in  grete  penaunce 
and  abstynence  and  he  governed  his  monkes  ful  vertuously.”  “ 
St.  Gildas,  of  Wales,  whom  he  visited,  called  him  “Pater  Laborio- 
sus.”**  He  founded  a monastery  called  Enach-duin,  not  far 
from  the  shore,  in  Lough  Corrib,  County  Galway,  whither  he  had 
retired  for  rest  after  his  voyage  or  voyages  in  search  of  the  Land 
of  Promise.  But  his  greatest  establishments  were  at  Ardfert, 
County  Kerry,  and  the  school  of  Clonfert,  which  he  founded  about 
the  year  557  and  where,  including  probably  its  scattered  branches, 
he  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  3,000  students.  Hence  ever  after- 
wards Clonfert  has  been  called  Cl  hain-f erta-Brenainn,  in  the  native 
annals.  In  the  Martyrology,  the  founder  and  legislator  of  the 
monastery  is  called  “Brenaind  colin  a eltae,”  “Brendan  with 
the  multitude  of  his  flocks,”  the  reference  being,  it  is  likely,  to 
the  number  of  his  followers.  In  the  Annals  of  Tigemach,*7 
under  the  year  557,  is  a quatrain  in  Old  Irish  which  commemo- 
rates the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Clonfert.  It  begins: 

O gabais  mac  fii  hEllta 
Brenaind  . . . , 


* Thomas  Wright,  Sand  Brandon,  p.  85. 

" Iriek  Bed.  Record,  1912.  173-174. 
n Ckron.  Scoiorum,  559;  Rente  Critique,  xvii,  142. 
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“Since  the  great-grandson  of  Alta,  Brendan,  with  all  his 
perfections,  took  it  [Clonfert],  if  it  be  not  the  better  for  it,  it  is 
not  the  worse,  from  that  time  to  this.”  Brendan  was  an  abbot, 
not  a bishop,  though  in  some  of  the  versions  he  is  given  the  title 
of  bishop. 

Brendan  belonged  to  the  second  of  the  three  Orders  into 
which  the  early  Irish  historians  arranged  their  native  saints; 
he  was  also  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Ireland  and  was  closely 
associated  with  many  of  the  other  holy  men  and  women  of  his 
time.  Some  Irish  manuscripts**  contain  a parallelism  of  Roman 
and  Irish  saints,  in  which  Patricius  is  equated  with  Petrus 
Apostolus,  “Brendinus  senior”  (Brendan  of  Birr)  is  placed 
parallel  with  Bartolom.Apost.,  and  “Brennain  Cluana  Ferta” 
is  compared,  in  manners  and  life,  to  Thomas  Apostolus.  Brendan 
was  also  one  of  the  company  of  saints  who  fasted  and  prayed  so 
that  the  Ulster  champion  Fergus  might  rise  from  his  grave  and 
relate  to  them,  and  thus  save  from  perdition,  the  great  tale  of 
“The  Cualnge  Cattle-Raid.”  We  learn  from  a poem  describing 
the  Assembly  of  Druimceat,  where  the  Treaty  was  passed  by 
which  Ireland  granted  self-determination  to  her  colony  in  Alba, 
that  among  the  fifty  saints  who  accompanied  Columcille  were 
“the  two  Brendans.”**  On  another  occasion,  having  heard  that 
the  saints  of  Ireland  were  fasting  upon  King  Diarmait  before 
Tara,  Brendan  who  was  at  that  time  in  exploration  of  the  sea 
also  proceeded  thither.  They  stayed  for  a year  before  Tara, 
fasting  every  other  night,  while  the  king  fasted  within  the  city. 
But  the  King,  hearing  of  his  coming,  was  terrified.  Then  Brendan, 
fresh  from  his  triumphs  on  the  ocean,  summoned  fifty  seals 
which  he  transformed  into  horses  for  a year  and  a season.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  they  became  seals  again,  and 
brought  their  riders  with  them  into  the  sea.*0  There  was  the 
closest  intimacy  between  St.  Brendan  and  St.  Columcille,  who 
was  several  years  his  junior.*1  To  Brendan,  Columcille  is  said 


**  E.  g.,  Book  of  Leinster , 370,  a. 

*•  O’Kellbhkr  and  Schobppbrlb,  Life  of  ColumdUe,  p.  340. 

*•  Douglas  Htde,  Literary  History  of  Ireland,  p.  230;  Standibh  H.  O’Gradt, 
Silva  Oadeliea , i 67,  ii  71. 

a Nicholas  O’Kbabnbt,  The  Prophecies  of  88,  Columbkille,  etc.,  p.  21;  Zeitsckrifi 
fUr  Cdtischs  Pkilol.,  vii,  302. 
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to  have  addressed  his  famous  prophecy,  and  it  is  in  recognition  of 
the  religious  establishments  which  our  saint  is  said  to  have 
founded  years  before  Columcille  set  foot  on  the  Scottish  coast 
that  Brendan  is  honored  to  this  day  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Orkneys 
and  the  Isles.  In  Columdlle’s  celebrated  poem  in  praise  of 
Erin,  beginning  “Gaeth  a clerigh,  bind  a he6in,”  “Wise  her 
(Ireland’s)  clerics,  sweet  her  birds,”  the  last  quatrain  runs: 

In  the  west  is  sweet  voiced  Brendan, 

And  Colum,  the  son  of  Crimthann; 

In  the  west  is  fair  Baithin, 

And  in  the  west  Adamnan  shall  be.** 

We  also  have  a dialogue  ascribed  to  these  two  great  saints: 
“Columcille  sang  it  as  he  left  for  Alba,  asking  the  support  of 
Brendan  after  him”:*1 

I Tell  me,  Brendan,  this:  How  shall  we  make  compact? 

How  will  it  avail  me  here,  thy  friendship,  thy  nearness? 

VI  Long  meseems  thy  going  east,  O pious  Columcille. 

Dearest  to  me  art  thou  of  all  that’s  bom,  O best  cleric  that  ever 
came! 

VII  Say  not  so,  for  ’tis  not  true;  better  a hundred  times  art  thou. 

For  soul  hath  not  entered  body  over  whom  the  demon  hath  not 
power. 

Save  thee  alone,  O Brendan! 

In  a fragment  of  a life  of  Columcille,  in  the  Codex  Salman- 
ticensis,**  is  a touching  story  of  Brendan’s  friendship  for  Colum- 
cille. Once  upon  a time  the  latter  was  condemned  by  the  Synod 
for  having  committed  a slight  infraction  of  the  Rule,  in  succoring 
some  poor  men  with  food  which  he  had  taken  from  a miserly 
master.  As  he  approached  the  assembly-place  where  the  elders 
were  in  session,  St.  Brendan,  “qui  erat  quasi  columpna  hujus 
consilii,”  came  to  meet  Columcille  and  kissed  him,  though  all 
the  others  were  hostile,  and,  “per  salubria  consilia,”  advised 
him  to  come  before  the  synod  and  excuse  himself,  which  Col- 
umcille did.  The  elders  chided  Brendan  for  having  kissed 
Columcille  before  they  had  been  reconciled  to  him,  but  Brendan 
answered  that  they  would  not  have  blamed  him  if  they  had  seen 

**  O'Kkixxheb  and  Schoeppbble,  Life  of  Columcille,  p.  *8*. 

u Zeiitckrift  fUr  CeUi*che  Philologie,  vii,  302. 

* Pp.  221-224. 
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what  he  had  seen,  even  the. fiery  column  from  heaven  that  pre- 
ceded Columcille,  and  angels  of  God  flying  around  him  in  the 
field.  Then  calling  Columcille  to  one  side,  he  prophesied  his 
exile  to  a foreign  land.  Both  Adamnan  and  Cuimine  the  Fair 
relate  that  on  one  occasion  Brendan  accompanied  Comgall  of 
Bangor,  Cainnech  (Kenneth)  of  Aghaboe,  and  Cormac  ua 
Liathain  of  Durrow  to  visit  Columcille,  who  was  then  staying  in 
Imba  (supposed  to  be  Oronsay,  Scotland),  and  Columcille  at  their 
request  celebrated  Mass  before  them  on  the  Sunday.  Brendan 
afterwards  told  his  companions  that  during  part  of  the  ceremony 
Columcille  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  standing  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pillar  of  fire  streaming  upward.**  Brendan  was  also  associated 
with  Saints  Bairre  and  Cainnech  in  other  adventures.  In  the  life 
of  St.  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois**  it  is  stated  that  the  two  Saints 
Ciaran,  he  of  Clonmacnois  and  he  of  Saigir,  and  the  two  Saints 
Brendan,  the  one  of  Clonfert  and  the  other  of  Birr,  and  Colum- 
cille and  many  others  attended  the  school  conducted  by  the 
master,  Finnian.*7  In  the  Latin  life  of  Ciaran  of  Saigir,  we  read 
how  the  “duo  sancti  Kyarani  et  duo  sancti  Brendani  societatem 
et  fraternitatem  inter  ipsos  et  inter  habitatores  locorum  suorum 
semper  firmauerunt,”  “the  two  Saints  Ciaran  and  the  two  Saints 
Brendan  established  intercourse  and  fraternity  between  them- 
selves and  between  the  inmates  of  their  foundations.”  In  the 
Irish  life  of  the  same  saint,'*  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  the 
two  Brendans  happened  to  be  visiting  Ciaran,  when  the  other 
Ciaran,  of  Clonmacnois,  arrived.  Again,  Brendan  of  Birr  was 
once  in  danger  of  drowning  in  the  River  Brosna,  near  Birr,  be- 
cause of  a sudden  burst  of  the  sea,  when  Brendan  of  Clonfert 
pulled  him  out  of  the  water  and  saved  him  from  being  drowned." 
The  Calendar  of  Oengus,  under  date  of  May  16,  contains  a 
quatrain  in  Irish,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation: 

The  unity  of  Cainnech  and  Bairre, 

And  of  Brendan,  both  one  and  other. 

Whoever  outrages  any  one  of  them. 

The  miracles  of  the  three  will  avenge  him. 

* Adamnan,  Columba,  iii.  17. 

* Plummer,  Vitae  SS.  Hib.,  i,  205 

” Plummer,  ibid.,  i,  230. 

“ Mulcart,  p.  63. 

’•  F61ire  Oengusso 
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Very  early  the  legends  which  grew  around  the  "aw  of  St. 
Brendan  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  One  of  the  most  poetic 
is  the  story  of  Brendan’s  hermitage,  or  of  St.  Brendan,  the  Young 
Harper  and  the  bird-like  Angel,  which  is  found  in  several  manu- 
scripts.4* One  Easter-day,  seven  years  before  his  death,  Brendan 
had  said  Mass,  preached  and  made  offering.  It  was  mid-day 
and  the  monks  went  to  their  refectory;  a student  was  there  with 
his  harp  and  played  music  for  them.  And  he  expressed  the 
desire  to  play  some  strains  for  Brendan,  but  the  monks  said  that 
Brendan  would  not  let  him,  “for,”  said  they,  “it  is  now  seven 
years  since  Brendan  smiled  or  heard  a melody  of  the  music  of 
the  world.”  Nevertheless  the  student  tunes  his  harp  and  goes  to 
Brendan.  “Open,”  saith  the  student.  “Who  is  there?”  saith 
Brendan.  “A  student  come  to  play  the  harp  for  thee.”  “Play 
outside,”  saith  Brendan.  But  the  student  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  play  in  the  church  for  a while.  Brendan  opened  the  door  and 
the  student  held  the  harp  behind  his  back.  When  Brendan  saw 
the  harp  he  put  into  his  ears  two  wax  balls  which  lay  on  his  book 
with  a thread  between  them.  At  the  entreaty  of  the  student, 
Brendan  took  the  wax  out  of  his  ears.  The  student  played  and 
Brendan  gave  him  his  blessing,  and  put  the  wax  balls  into  his 
ears.  “Why  wilt  thou  not  listen  to  the  music?  Is  it  because  it 
seems  to  thee  bad?”  “Not  for  that,”  Brendan  replied;  and  he 
told  how  once,  just  seven  years  before,  he  was  in  the  church  and 
a great  longing  seized  him  for  the  Lord,  and  trembling  and  fear 
possessed  him.  And  as  he  was  there  a bird  as  bright  as  the  sun 
came  in  by  the  window  and  sat  upon  the  altar.  It  was  Michael, 
the  Angel,  in  the  form  of  a bird,  come  to  make  harmony  for  him 
from  the  Lord.  And  for  hours  Brendan  listened,  and  ever 
afterwards  no  melody  of  the  world’s  music  seemed  sweeter  to 
him.  For  that  reason  he  had  the  balls  of  wax  to  put  into  his 
ears  whenever  he  heard  a melody.  “Take  my  blessing,”  said 
Brendan  to  the  student,  “and  thou  shalt  have  heaven’s  music 
for  thy  playing.”  The  same  story  is  told  in  the  life  of  St.  Ciaran 
of  Saigir,  but  according  to  this  version  the  event  took  place 
fourteen  years  before  the  death  of  St.  Brendan,  and  the  bird, 
which  was  Michael,  came  in  at  the  open  window  of  the  church 

40  Lives  of  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lismore,  p.  xiii-xv;  Rawtjnbon,  B.  512;  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Donegal. 
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at  Clonfert  and  perched  on  the  altar.  It  placed  its  bill  behind 
the  feathers  of  its  wing  and  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  world 
was  the  music  which  it  made.  For  four  and  twenty  hours 
Brendan  was  listening  to  it,  and  from  that  hour  until  his  death 
he  would  not  lend  ear  to  any  worldly  music  whatever,  except 
one  Easter-day  when  he  permitted  a clerical  student  to  play  his 
harp  for  him. 

A tale  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  family  name  Dobarchu 
and,  at  the  same  time,  illustrates  a common  trait  in  the  lives  of 
Celtic  saints,  namely,  their  friendliness  with  animals,  is  found 
in  several  manuscripts.41  St.  Brendan  had  a neighbor  called 
Dobarchu,  “the  Otter,”  who  owned  a meadow  of  grass  that 
abutted  on  Loch  Ur.  Now  it  happened  that  Brendan’s  cattle 
trespassed  on  the  meadow  and  Dobarchu  killed  them.  Then 
said  Brendan,  “If  it  please  God,  may  He  make  an  otter  of  him!” 
Sometime  thereafter  Dobarchu  with  his  wife  and  son  came  by 
the  meadow  and  he  saw  a trout  which  he  angled  for  and  caught. 
He  built  a fire  of  ferns,  broiled  his  trout  and  ate  it.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  loch  to  take  a drink  of  water,  but,  as  a result  of 
Brendan’s  curse,  he  fell  in  and  was  turned  to  an  otter.  When 
his  son  and  wife  came  to  the  loch,  the  son  began  to  fish  for  a 
trout,  but  an  otter  appeared  and  forbade  him.  From  that  time 
on,  his  descendents,  the  Ui  Dobarchon,  of  Thomond,  do  not 
touch  salmon.  In  a note  in  the  Calendar  of  Oengus,  under 
April  7,  there  is  reference  to  a place  which,  the  glossator  suggests, 
got  its  name  “from  the  flying  of  the  ‘prechain’  (the  pet  raven  or 
scall  crow)  that  Brendan  once  sent  out  before  him  from  the 
north  from  Clfiain  Ferta  Brenainn.”  In  the  same  calendar,  under 
January  2,  is  a curious  story  of  the  way  in  which  Brendan  tested 
the  virtue  and  superhuman  asceticism  of  a comrade  named 
Scothine,  and  discovered,  to  his  surprise,  that  Sco thine  was  better 
than  he  was.  In  the  life  of  St.  Ciaran  of  Saigir  is  a story  which 
illustrates  Brendan’s  abstemiousness.  Ciaran  once  pretended 
to  be  ill  in  order  to  compel  St.  Brendan  to  accept  a cow  as  a 
gift.4*  On  another  occasion,  while  sailing  on  the  River  Berba, 
Brendan  lost  a beaker  filled  with  wine,  and,  in  a song  in  Irish, 
he  called  upon  St.  Moduenna  and  promised  her  the  beaker  if 

41  Boole  of  Linnore;  M&urine,  iv,  298-299. 

* Capo  rave.  Nova  Legenda  Ang ed.  Horstm&nn. 
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she  sent  it  to  him.  At  once  the  beaker  appeared  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  Brendan  afterwards  sent  it  to  Moduenna.4* 
According  to  the  Anglo-Norman  verse  version  of  her  life,  however, 
it  was  not  on  the  River  Berba  that  Brendan  was  sailing,  but  on 
the  ocean.44  A somewhat  similar  story  is  told  in  the  life  of  St. 
Cainnech  of  Aghaboe,  how  once  St.  Brendan’s  artisan  was  making 
a golden  chalice,  and  he  ran  short  of  gold.  Brendan  had  recourse 
to  St.  Cainnech  (“who  frequently  goes  to  Britain”)  who  miracu- 
lously, though  most  indelicately,  provided  the  gold.4*  It  is  not 
certain  if  our  Brendan  is  meant  by  the  “Sanctus  Brendanus 
Senior”  who,  in  a single  day,  wrought  seven  remarkable  miracles 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who,  on  a hill  called  Munchile,  at  a 
place  where  are  the  “Cruces  Brendani,”  prophesied  the  virtues 
of  St.  Bairre  of  Cork. 

Several  curious  stories  are  told  of  the  relations  of  our  saint 
and  his  pupil,  St.  Finan,  afterwards  abbot  of  Cenn  Etigh,  whose 
birth  Brendan  had  prophesied  to  his  parents,  even  that  their 
son  would  be  great  in  the  sight  of  God.44  Then  did  the  boy  come 
and  study  Brendan’s  Rule  with  the  master.  One  day  Finan 
brought  from  the  forest  wood  to  make  a staff,  without  having 
previously  received  the  permission  of  the  abbot.  When  Brendan 
saw  it,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire.  But  the  fire  not  only  did  not 
consume  the  staff,  but  it  shaped  it  just  as  Finan  wanted  it. 
Another  day,  his  bread  fell  into  the  fire,  and  Brendan  said, 
“Finan,  the  fire  is  burning  your  bread.”  But  Finan  was  busy  at 
the  time  and  it  was  only  after  some  delay  that  he  put  his  hand 
into  the  middle  of  the  fire,  and  the  fire  neither  burned  his  hand 
nor  the  bread.47  Brendan  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  celebrated  St.  Enda,  Abbot  of  the  Aran  Isles,  which  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  describes  as  “insula  quaedam  in  occidentali  Conactiae 
salo  posita,  cui  nomen  Aren;  a S.  Brendano,  ut  aiunt,  conse- 
crata.”44  Accompanied  by  fourteen  brothers,  Brendan  sailed 
westward  to  St.  Enda’s  island,  where  he  spent  three  days  and 
three  nights,  and  then,  with  the  blessing  of  Enda  and  of  Enda’s 

a Ada  Sanctorum , 6 Jun.  ii,  808. 

44  Boehmer,  Romanieche  Studien,  i,  558. 

u Plummer,  Vitae  S3.  Hib .,  i,  168;  Codex  Salam. 

44  Codex  Salam.,  806-807. 

47  Plummer,  /.  c.,  ii,  87-88. 

41  Topog.  Hib.,  Diet.  2. 
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monks,  he  returned  to  the  mainland  to  visit  his  own  people.4* 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  Brendan’s  disciples  was  his  grand- 
nephew, St.  Fursey,  who,  like  the  master,  became  the  hero  of 
some  remarkable  and  more  or  less  mythical  adventures.  Brendan 
had  raised  a hospice  on  the  island  of  Inchiquin,  “the  Island  of  the 
O’Quin,”  in  Lough  Corrib,  for  the  reception  of  wayfarers  and 
pilgrims,  and  it  was  while  his  nephew  Fintan,  son  of  the  king 
of  Munster,  and  his  wife  Gelges  were  visiting  him  on  the  island 
that  Fursey  was  born.  Brendan  baptized  the  child  and  educated 
him  in  the  monastery  under  his  direction.  A stone  fort  in  the 
townland  of  Ard  Fintan  is  said  to  be  still  shown  as  the  guest 
chamber  in  which  Fintan  and  Gelges  lived  when  they  visited 
St.  Brendan  on  Lough  Corrib.** 

Brendan’s  name  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
Irish  hymn,  “Brigit  b6  bithmaith,”  “Brigit  ever-good  woman,” 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author,  though  the  hymn 
is  most  commonly  ascribed  to  St.  Ultan.*1  The  adventure  re- 
ferred to  therein  is  also  narrated  in  a note  in  the  Franciscan 
(Dublin)  copy  of  St.  Brocc&n’s  hymn  beginning  “Ni  car  Brigit,” 
“Brigit  loved  not,”**  and  a fragment  of  it  is  found  also  in  the 
Rennes  manuscript,  598  anc.  188  irlandais,  f°  74,  col.  b,  1.  5." 
Since  the  Rennes  fragment  has  not  been  printed  before,  the 
Irish  text  is  given  here  as  well  as  the  translation,  though  it  differs 
mainly  only  in  spelling  from  the  hitherto  published  versions. 
The  italics  represent  the  filling  up  of  contractions: 

Seacht  mbliodu  b6i  Brenainn  for  muir  ic  iarratr  tire  tarmgere  7 rob6i 

beiat  imt  lcnmhain  frisin  rAsin  i ndiaidh  in  curoich.  F eeht  ann  tAinic  pAiat 

oile  chuici  dia  mhorbad  coro  ataigh  in  ni  Brenainn  7 fria  naepu  Eirenn  risin 

p&t  aile  7 ni  rosanacht  n6co  roataigh  inni  Brigit;  co  nArbairt  Brenainn 

na  biadb  ni  badh  siriu  for  muir  n6co  fesad  cidb  ora  ndernod  ar  Brigif  an 

ftrtsa  seach  c AcA.  Taineic  iarum  Brenainn  do  shaigtd  Brighti  7 ro  foill- 

sigad  do  Brigit  in  ni  sin.  Is  ann  sin  dob6i  Bri git  ac  ingatre  chAorecA  i 

CuirruicA  Liphe  co  tAinic  i comdhAil  Brenainn  co  DomnaeA  m6r  fria 

ChOldora  aniar  coro  bennachsat  inuicem.  Ec  lec  BrAnnainn  lotor  iarvm 

isin  tecA.  FAcArtt  Brigit  a cochull  fliuch  for  an  gai  ngreine  7 lenaidb  f air. 


* Ubshbb,  Works,  vi,  533. 

14  Irish  Bedes.  Record,  1012,  pp.  178-174. 

“ Litmort  Lises,  pp.  332-384,  333;  Liber  H pmnonim,  i,  10S-109,  ii,  38;  Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus,  ii,  333. 

m Liber  HymuoTum,  i,  118,  ii,  108. 

" Reeue  Cdtique,  zv,  88. 
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Dtxif  Brenotnn  frfa  ghflla  a cochuD  do  cur  lour  cotorcatr  do  ngai  fo  dii. 
Focertt  Brenotnn  fein  in  ires  fecht  la  feirg  7 slotted  fair.  Rofhi arfaig 
Brigit  dia  coic  da  m6tt  do  bhidh  ro  b6i  ocu  time.  Dixit  nones*  hoen-ocht- 
madh  groin  edrna.  Rucod  don  mhuilenn  Ritha  Ckthair  fri  Cilldara 
anfor  fo  trf  7 for  femdhes  a bleith  and. 

Seven14  yean  was  Brendan  at  sea  seeking  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  at 
that  time  a monster  was  following  him  in  the  wake  of  the  boat.  Once 
another  monster  came  up  to  it  to  slay  it,  and  it  besought  Brendan  and  all 
the  other  saints  of  Ireland  against  the  other  monster,  but  that  protected  it 
not  until  it  besought  Brigit.  So  that  Brendan  declared  that  he  would  not 
remain  any  longer  at  sea  until  he  learned  why  this  miracle  was  wrought 
for  Brigit  and  not  for  others.  Then  did  Brendan  set  out  cm  a journey 
to  Brigit,  and  that  was  revealed  to  her.  At  that  time  she  was  herding 
sheep  in  the  Currach  of  the  Iiffey,  and  she  went  to  meet  Brendan  to 
Domnach  M6r  to  the  west  of  Kildare,  and  each  of  them  greeted  the  other. 

At  “Brendan’s  Stone”  they  then  went  into  the  house.  Brigit  flung 
her  wet  cloak  on  the  sunbeam  but  it  fell  off  it  twice;  the  third  time 
Brendan  himself  flung  it  angrily,  and  it  remained  on  it. 

Brigit  inquired  of  her  cook  how  much  food  she  had.  She  replied  that 
she  had  only  one-eighth  of  barley  grain.  That  was  taken  to  the  mill 
at  Rath  Cathair  west  of  Kfldare  thrice,44  and  they  refused  to  grind  it 
there. 

On  two  occasions  at  least,  in  after  life,  Brendan  is  represented 
as  holding  holy  converse  with  his  old  nurse,  St.  Ita.66  When 
her  end  approached,  the  good  woman,  grieving  for  the  absence  of 
Brendan,  exclaimed  .-.“If  I could  but  see  with  my  eyes  the  holy 
Brendan,  my  beloved  foster  child,  and  hear  with  my  ears  his 
voice,  and  receive  from  his  hands  the  Body  of  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  this  very  night  of  the  nativity  of  my  Lord!”  And  her 
prayer  was  answered.67 

One  of  Brendan’s  many  strange  undertakings  was  his  visit 
to  hell,  to  bring  back  the  soul  of  his  mother.68  There  is  even  a 
purgatory  named  after  him.  Belief  in  its  existence  is  expressed, 
for  example,  in  the  following  tetrastich  by  Alexander  Necham: 
Assent  esse  Locum  solennis  F&ma  dic&tum 
Brend&no,  quo  lux  lucida  saepe  micat 
Purgandas  animas,  datur  hie  transire  per  ignes, 

Ut  dignae  facie  judicis  esse  queant, 

44  “Four”  is  the  reading  of  the  other^MSS.;  cf.  Zimmer,  Zeit.  fiir  deutechet  Alt . 
«.  d.  Litt xxxiii,  131,  301. 

44  “Twice,”  in  the  other  MSS. 

44  Plummer,  /.  c.,  ii,  121. 

47  Ibid.,  i,  143. 

44  Revue  Critique,  xxxi,  309-311. 
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which  has  been  quaintly  Englished  as  follows: 

To  Brendan  sacred,  as  Tradition  says. 

There  stands  a Place,  where  trembling  Lightning  plays; 

Hence  to  be  purg’d.  Souls  pass  the  cleansing  Flame, 

To  fit  them  for  the  Test  of  Judge  supreme.'* 

Brendan  is  commemorated  in  countless  other  ancient  docu- 
ments. In  the  Martyrology  of  Tallaght,'0  May  16,  Marianus 
O’Gorman,  writes  of  “Brendan,  without  a particle  of  pride,’’ 
and  Selbhach,  in  his  metrical  list  of  the  Saints  of  Inisfail,  praises: 

Brendan,  son  of  fair  Findlug, 

And  Mochuda,  son  of  Findall, 

A holy  pair  with  penitential  countenances. 

Of  the  race  of  Ciar,  son  of  Fergus. 

But  naturally  most  of  the  legends  connected  with  Brendan’s 
name  relate  to  his  wonderful  voyage,  or  to  events  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  near  by  the  sea.  Even  from  the  beginning  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  a reputation  for  his  roaming  propensity, 
and  there  are  innumerable  references  to  it  in  Irish  hagiology. 
In  the  Latin  “Legenda,”  it  is  said  of  him,  “voluit  scrutari  partes 
et  fines  oceani,’’  and,  in  the  life  of  St.  Carthage  of  Lismore,  the 
birth  of  that  saint  was  prophesied  by  an  angel  to  St.  Brendan, 
“qui  inuenit  terrain  repromissionis  sanctorum.”*1  In  the  life 
of  Laisren,  Brendan  is  described  as  “peregre  proficiscens,” 
“Brendan  that  joumeyeth  far  from  home.”**  Likewise,  in  the 
life  of  St.  Flannanus,  reference  is  made  to  the  “mira  que  in  insulis 
mans  occeani  viderat  (sc.  Brendanus)  atque  narraverat.”** 
St.  Brendan  made  a pact  of  fraternity  with  St.  Albanus,  and  when 
the  mariner  returned  from  his  seven  years’  pilgrimage  on  the 
sea,  Albanus  visited  him.  The  two  saints  spent  several  days 
together  in  friendly  converse*4  and  Brendan  related  all  the 
wonderful  things  he  had  seen  on  the  ocean.  One  day  St.  Bren- 
dan’s ship  sank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  near  Limerick, 
and  the  son  of  the  king  of  Britain,  who  was  on  the  prow  of  the 

M Harris-Ware,  ii,  15-16. 

M Moran,  Acta  S.  Brendani,  p.  7. 

n Plummer,  /.  c.,  i,  170;  Codex  Salman. 

■ Ibid.,  ii,  189. 

" Codex  8alman.,  649-650. 

M Ibid.,  531-584;  Plummer,  l.  c„  I,  £5,  29. 
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ship,  was  drowned.  Then  did  St.  Brendan  send  some  of  his 
disciples  for  St.  Ruadanus,  who  came  at  their  call,  and,  by  his 
prayers,  raised  the  ship;  the  son  of  the  king  was  found  asleep  in 
the  ship  with  Ruadanus’  hood  around  his  head  so  as  to  not  feel 
the  water.**  In  the  life  from  which  this  episode  is  taken,  we 
learn  that  the  holy  abbot  Brendan  had  a cell  not  far  from  the 
monastery  of  Ruadanus,  in  a place  called  “Tulach  Brenaind,” 
“Brendan’s  mound,”  and  the  bell  of  each  was  heard  in  the  cell 
of  the  other.  After  some  time  Brendan  said,  “Ruadanus  and 
I cannot  live  in  the  same  place,”  and  he  departed  and  came  to 
Connaught.  In  the  life  of  St.  David**  is  an  extraordinary  exploit 
attributed  to  Brendan.  St.  Bairre,  on  his  way  home  from  venerat- 
ing the  relics  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Rome,  visited  the  holy 
man,  David,  and,  since  there  was  no  favoring  wind  to  drive  his 
ship,  he  asked  his  host  to  lend  him  the  horse  on  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  ride  when  performing  his  ecclesiastical  duties. 
Having  received  David’s  blessing,  Bairre  mounted  the  horse 
and  entered  the  sea,  presumably  between  what  are  now  St. 
David’s  Head,  in  Wales,  and  Cork,  in  Ireland.  After  he  had 
proceeded  a considerable  distance,  he  met  St.  Brendan,  “super 
marinum  cetum  miram  ducebat  vitam,”  “leading  a wonderful 
life  on  the  back  of  a sea  animal.”  St.  Brendan  seeing  the  man 
riding  on  the  sea,  was  astonished,  and  exclaimed,  “The  Lord  is 
wonderful  in  his  saints!”  When  the  man  on  horseback  came  near, 
the  two  saints  saluted  each  other,  and  Bairre  explained  how  be 
came  to  be  making  use  of  a horse  as  a ship.  When  they  had 
conversed  for  some  time,  Brendan  said,  “Go  in  peace,  I will 
come  to  see  David,”  and  the  two  holy  men  parted  company. 
This  Bairre  is  undoubtedly  St.  Finnbarr,  Patron  of  Cork,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  sea  tale  in  his  case  was  suggested 
by  the  words  which  compose  his  name,  find  meaning  ‘white’ 
and  ban  meaning  ‘head,’  which  were  understood  to  refer  to 
the  white-caps  of  the  sea.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  re- 
versing the  order  of  the  words,  giving  ban-find,  of  which  the 
name  Barintus,  which  is  found  in  Latin  documents  and  was 
originally  the  name  of  a sea-god,  may  be  simply  a latinization. 
Consequently  when  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  represents  Barintus 

* Vita  Sti.  Ruadani,  Codex  Salm.;  Plummer,  o.  <?.,  ii,  444. 

* Rees,  Cambro-Brit.  Saints , pp.  435-436. 
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as  a pilot  steering  the  ship  in  which  the  wounded  Arthur  and 
Taliessin  are  conveyed  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,  he  was  probably 
only  borrowing  the  name  from  some  Celtic  legends  which  he  had 
read  connected  with  the  voyage  of  Saint  Brendan.  According 
to  some  sources,  this  Barintus,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later,  was  a relative  of 
Brendan.*7 

Though  a Kerryman,  the  long  low  island  of  Inchiquin  in 
Lough  Corrib,  County  Galway,  seems  to  have  been  Brendan’s 
favorite  place  of  abode  when  he  was  not  on  the  ocean.  Many 
legends  are  told  of  his  sojourn  in  that  place.  One  is  of  a monk 
who,  during  a quarrel  between  the  brothers,  was  struck  on  the 
head  and  died  of  the  wound.  When  Brendan  saw  the  monk  lying 
lifeless  on  the  ground,  he  called  him,  and  the  dead  man  arose  and 
approached,  carrying  the  iron  weapon  with  which  he  had  been 
slain  still  sticking  in  his  head.  The  saint  asked  him  whether  he 
desired  to  remain  alive  or  to  pass  away  to  heaven,  and  he  at 
once  chose  the  latter.  The  scene  of  this  miracle  is  still  called, 
in  Irish,  “Leaba  an  tuillchinn,”  or,  in  Latin,  “lectus  perforati 
capitis.” 

At  Annadown  (Enach-duin)  within  sight  of  Inchiquin  was 
the  nunnery  or  Brig,  Brendan’s  sister,  of  which  she,  who  also 
became  a saint,  was  abbess,  and,  with  her,  Brendan  breathed  his 
last.  Early  one  morning  St.  Columcille,  though  far  away  in 
Iona,  saw  the  soul  of  Brendan  conveyed  to  heaven  by  a chorus 
of  angels,  and  he  summoned  his  servant  Diormicius  and  said, 
“Hodie  enim  natalis  est  sancti  Brendani  dies,”**  and  gave  orders 
to  have  a solemn  Mass  celebrated  in  his  honor:  “As  Christ  told 
His  disciples  of  the  sleep  of  Lazarus,  so  did  St.  Columcille  foretell 
to  his  disciples  the  death  of  the  holy  Brendan.”**  Brendan’s 
death  is  also  recorded  in  these  words  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters:  “Ascensio  Brenaind  in  curru  suo  in  aerem,”  and  by  the 
annalist  Tigemach  as  follows:  “Quies  Brendain  abbatis  Cluain- 
ferta,  die  XVI  Maii,  aetatis  sui  94.”  In  F61ire  Oengusso  {The 
Martyrology  of  Oengus),  under  May  16,  is  chronicled:  “Togairm 

47  Reeue  Celtique , xxii,  339;  Annalee  de  Bretagne,  xvv  534. 

M Moran,  Acta  8ti . Brendani , 140;  Codex  Salman .,  851;  Acta  Sanctorum*  Mali 
III,  596. 

M Plummer,  /.  c.,  i,  151. 
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Br6nainn  Chluana,”  “The  calling  of  Brendan  of  Cluain  into  the 
everlasting,  victorious  Kingdom.”  According  to  others,  Bren- 
dan was  in  his  ninety-sixth  year  when  the  end  came — the  sea 
foam  he  had  breathed  on  his  voyages  may  help  to  explain  his 
extreme  old  age.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Calendar  on  May 
16,  and  the  year  of  his  death  is  generally  given  as  576,  though 
the  authorities  differ  on  this  point.  The  Church  has  also  con- 
secrated the  date  of  his  “Egressio,”  or  first  voyage,  which  was 
formerly  celebrated  on  March  22  in  Kerry.  An  Irish  entry  in 
a manuscript  at  Vienna,70  in  the  handwriting  of  his  celebrated 
countryman,  Marianus  Scottus,  “Marian us  the  Irishman,” 
who  was  Abbot  of  Ratisbon,  contains  a tender  testimony  that 
in  his  day  (A.  D.  1079)  the  memory  of  Brendan  was  not  forgotten 
by  Irish  missionaries  and  scholars  residing  on  the  continent: 
“Feil  Brenain  innocht  for  Dardain.  A impede  fordia  indilgud 
do  Muiredach  tr6g;”  “the  feast  of  Brendan,  this  Thursday  night 
(May  16,  1079).  His  intercession  before  God  for  forgivenness 
for  poor  Muiredach  (Marianus).” 

When  Brendan  felt  that  the  end  was  at  hand,  he  went  to  visit 
his  sister.  Among  other  things  he  taught  her  concerning  the 
place  of  her  resurrection.  “Not  here,”  saith  he  to  her,  “shalt 
thou  rise  again,  but  in  thine  own  land,  even  in  Kerry.  There- 
fore, go  thou  thither,  for  that  people  will  gain  the  mercy  of  God 
by  thy  means.  This  is  a place  of  men,  not  of  women.  Now  is 
God  calling  me  unto  Himself  out  of  the  prison  home  of  the  body.” 
When  she  heard  that,  she  was  grievously  saddened  at  his  pre- 
monition of  death  and  said,  “Beloved  father  we  shall  all  die  at 
thy  death.  For  which  of  us  can  live  when  thou  art  alive  and 
absent,  much  less  when  thou  art  dead?”  And  Brendan  saith, 
“On  the  third  day  hence,  I shall  go  the  way  of  my  fathers.” 
Now  that  day  was  the  Lord’s  Day.  Thereon,  having  made  the 
sacrifice  at  the  altar,  he  saith  to  them  that  stood  by,  “In  your 
prayers,  commend  my  going  forth.”  And  Brig  speaketh  and 
saith,  “Father,  what  fearest  thou?”  “I  fear,”  said  he,  “I  shall 
journey  alone,  that  the  way  should  be  dark;  I fear  the  unknown 
region,  the  presence  of  the  King,  the  sentence  of  the  Judge.” 
After  these  things,  he  commanded  the  brethren  to  carry  his 
body  to  the  monastery  of  Clonfert  secretly,  lest,  if  they  did  it 

70  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy , vii,  1857-1861,  p.  300. 
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openly,  it  should  be  kept  by  them  among  whom  they  should 
pass.  Then  when  he  had  kissed  them  all,  one  by  one,  he  saith 
unto  holy  Briga,  “Salute  my  friends  on  my  behalf,  and  say  unto 
them  to  beware  of  evil  speaking  even  when  it  is  true,  how  much 
the  more  when  it  is  false.”  When  he  had  so  spoken  and  foretold 
how  some  things  would  be  in  time  to  come,  he  passed  into  ever- 
lasting rest  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age.  This  beautiful 
and  touching  trait  is  found  only  in  one  manuscript.71  The  scribes 
of  the  other  copies  omitted  it  perhaps  because  they  considered 
that  such  human  shrinking  was  unworthy  of  a saint.  Indeed, 
the  writer  of  the  Codex  Salman ticensis  has  added  in  the  margin 
alongside  this  passage,  “nota  de  timore.” 

The  intense  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  Brendan  legend  is 
shown  by  the  wide  range  of  places  and  persons  stamped  more  or 
less  consciously  with,  or  influenced  by,  the  name  of  its  hero, 
such  an  English,  Brandon,  Brenton;  German,  Branden;  Italian, 
Brandano,  Brentano;  Portuguese,  Brand&o.  Our  saint  has  many 
dedications  in  Scotland  and  has  left  his  memory  on  the  local 
nomenclature  of  some  of  the  Western  Islands.77  In  accordance 
with  the  legends  which  made  him  visit  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides 
and  the  Shetlands,  he  is  sometimes  commemorated  as  the  “Apostle 
of  the  Scottish  Isles,”  “Sanctus  Brandanus  Abbas  Apostolus 
Oread um  et  Scoticarum  insularum.”  In  the  year  514,  he  is 
said  to  have  founded  a monastery  “in  regione  Heth,”  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  island  Tyree  (Lat.  Terra  Heth),  and  a 
cloister,  Ailech,  but  whether  that  place  was  in  Scotland  (Perth- 
shire), or  in  Brittany,  or  an  island,  is  uncertain.  St.  Brandan’s 
Hill  overlooks  the  port  of  Bristol.  On  the  island  of  Mull  is 
Cuil-Bhrannain,  “Brendan’s  Retreat,”  which  is  pointed  out  to 
this  day,  and  the  sound  which  separates  Arran  from  Kintyre 
bears  the  name  of  Kilbrannan.  There  is  also  a church  in  the 
Island  of  Seil,  off  the  coast  of  Lorn,  dedicated  to  him.  The 
island  of  Bute  (found  as  B6t,  in  H&konar  Saga)  is  said  to  take 
its  name  from  a bothy  or  cell  which  the  saint  erected  on  it. 
In  Perthshire  is  “St.  Brandon’s  Haven,”  and  many  churches  in 
Mull,  St.  Kilda  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  still  preserve  his 
name.7* 


71  Plummer,  /.  c.t  i,  150  note;  Codex  Salman pp.  771-772. 
71  Forbes,  Calendars,  233,  286-287. 

71  O’Hanlon,  pp.  466-477. 
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According  to  the  Irish  sources,  Brendan  undertook  a journey 
to,  and  spent  some  time  in,  Britain,  as  a penance  after  his  seven 
years’  voyage;  and  the  lives74  of  his  disciple  Machutus,  or  Mak>, 
say  that,  before  the  famous  quest,  he  was  founder  and  abbot  of 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Llancarvan,  in  Glamorganshire, 
and  that  it  was  from  there  that  the  voyage  started.  He  has 
probably  also  left  recollections  of  himself  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Piran  (which  may  be  the  Irish  Ciaran),  at 
Perranzabuloe,  in  Cornwall,  is  kept,  among  other  treasures,  a 
tooth  of  Saint  Brendan.  Many  of  the  allusions  in  the  Latin 
lives  of  Brendan  to  Britannia  have  been  understood  as  referring, 
not  to  Britain,  but,  to  Brittany,  whither  he  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  from  Wales  or  Cornwall,  and  where  he  founded  an  abbey 
not  far  from  the  beautiful  city  now  called  after  the  name  of  his 
pupil,  St.  Malo.  Just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Mak) 
is  the  fortified  island  C6sembre  (September),7*  which  contains 
the  grotto  of  St.  Brendan.  Numerous  other  places  in  Brittany 
keep  his  memory  alive,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  must  assume  a visit  of  Brendan  wherever  we  find  a dedication 
or  a festival  to  him.  In  the  Gulf  of  Morbihan  is  l’lle  aux  Moines, 
worthy  of  having  been  visited  by  St.  Brendan  and  his  companions. 
South  of  St.  Brieuc,  in  the  Cdtes-du-Nord,  is  a village  called  by 
his  name,  and  at  least  half  a dozen  other  communities  have  him 
as  their  patron,  such  as  Kerlouan,  Lanvellec  (in  the  canton  of 
Pontrieux),  Locbrevalaire,  St.  Broladre,  St.  Brandan,  Tr£grom, 
and  Broladre,  in  Normandy.  According  to  the  popular  Breton 
almanacs,  St.  Brendan  is  invoked  for  the  cure  of  sores  and  ulcers. 
His  legend  has  even  penetrated  into  the  Orient.  In  a very  old 
and  defective  Irish  poem  going  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
tenth  century,  found  written  on  the  lower  margin  of  two  pages  of 
the  Book  of  Leinster,7*  and  which  may  be  but  a fragment  of  a 
lost  life  of  Brendan,  an  unknown  person  addresses  a welcome  to 
the  saint  and  celebrates  him  for  having  traveled  to  the  far-off 
land  of  Ceylon,  and,  as  a “pilgrim  of  Ireland,”  to  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Jordan,  to  Mount  Zion,  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  Rome  and 

»«  Deux  Viet  infd.,  pp.  87,  46,  182.  139. 

n Prime  Vita  Sti.  Mach. 

n Book  of  Leinster,  pp.  366.  369;  Sitxungeberiehte  der  Kgl.  preuee.  Akad.,  9 Mai 
1912,  pp.  430-448;  Zeitechrifl  fiir  cdtiecht  Philol.,  ii,  187. 
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Tours.  The  poem  begins:  “Mochen,  mochen,  a Brenaind,  a 
bre6  rochloss  co  Lletha,”  “Welcome,  welcome,  O Brendan, 
flame  whose  praise  was  heard  to  Gaul.  Welcome,  Lord  of  Cluain, 
to  whom  the  victories  of  the  world  do  service,”  and  concludes 
with  the  following  lines: 

Aillcge  deit  ind&  mid61 
Ocus  finite  fri  fled  61 
Tu  it  luing  6 ail6n  d’  aile6u 
Rom  chride6n  is  mochendn. 

Dearer  to  thee  than  quaffing  mead  and  good  cheer  at  banquet,  is  it  to 
sail  in  thy  boat  from  island  to  island.  Welcome,  my  heart. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  places  most  closely  associated  with 
Brendan’s  name  are  in  southwest  Munster,  and  more  particularly 
in  his  native  County  Kerry,  of  which  he  is  the  patron.  Such 
places  are  very  numerous.  On  Valentia  Island  is  a well-known 
cliff  called  Colbha,  which  means  literally  “a  bed  post,”  with  a 
natural  fissure  along  its  face,  where,  so  tradition  says,  St. 
Brendan  landed  after  one  of  his  voyages.  Brandon’s  Bay, 
with  its  oval  beach,  is  some  5 miles  west  of  Castlegregory. 
A few  miles  north  of  Dingle  and  near  the  wind-blown  coast 
is  the  cloud-capped  Mount  Brandan,  Cnoc  Bhreanth&in,  as 
the  old  people  call  it,  the  second  highest  mountain  in  Ireland. 
From  this  lofty  eminence  the  sight  is  truly  grand.  Almost 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  Atlantic  dashes  itself  into 
foam  and  spray  on  the  tall  precipitous  headlands.  From 
that  point  the  saint  is  said  to  have  scanned  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  “Mare  Brendanicum,”  as  that  ocean  has  since  his  day 
been  called,  toward  the  setting  sun  and  the  longed  for  Land  of 
Promise.  Not  far  away  are  Brandon  Peak,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  County  Kerry,  with  Brendon’s  Oratory  and  Bren- 
don’s  Well  on  its  summit,  Brandon  Head,  and,  on  one  of  the 
Blasquets,  the  westernmost  of  all  Irish  islands,  is  the  Cloghan, 
where  the  sailor-saint  is  believed  to  have  lived  for  some  time. 
For  a long  time  the  inhabitants  regarded  the  western  slopes  of 
Brandon  Mountain  so  sacred  as  not  to  allow  any  animal  to  be 
killed  there,  except  fish  in  certain  rivulets,  which  was  given 
to  the  poor  and  had  to  be  eaten  at  once.  The  cattle,  wild  deer 
and  boars  which  lived  there  were  unmolested  and  the  birds  and 
hares  were  nearly  tame.  The  people  of  the  Dingle  peninsula 
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imagine  some  religious  connection  between  Kilmalchedar,  near 
which  is  Fotharach  Brandain,  “the  Ruins  of  Brendan’s  House,” 
mentioned  in  the  saga  of  Cellachan  of  Cashel,  and  Brandon 
Mountain.  Near  Cahirciveen  are  several  beehive-shaped  houses 
and  an  old  church,  and,  on  the  island  of  Innistooskert,  in  the 
foaming  Atlantic  beyond  Mayo,  is  a stone  cell  believed  to  have 
been  built  by  St.  Brendan.  Proceeding  north  we  find  on  In- 
nishglora,  St.  Brendan’s  Oratory,  and  it  is  said  that  sailors  from 
Mayo  when  sailing  by  Innishglora  used  to  lower  their  sails  in 
honor  of  St.  Brendan.  Near  the  church  and  monastery  of 
Ardfert  is  a clear  spring  of  water  called  Brandon  Well,  which  is 
reputed  to  be  holy,  and  there  is  also  a townland  of  the  same 
name  in  the  parish  of  Ardfert. 

The  earliest  extant  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Brendan  dates  from  at  least  500  years  after  the  events  are  said 
to  have  taken  place.  The  first  mention  of  a sea  voyage  made 
by  our  saint  is  found  in  the  two  instances  quoted  above  in  con- 
nection with  the  life  of  St.  Brigit,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  “navi- 
gans  mare”  and  “quaerens  terrain  repromissionis,”  and  in  the 
entry  in  the  ninth  century  Martyrology  of  Tallaght,  March  22, 
“egressio  familiae  Brendani.”  Leaving  aside  the  belief  which 
was  current  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  Brendan  himself  left 
behind  a written  account  of  his  adventures,  and  a Latin  life 
of  the  saint  which  Washington  Irving77  and  others,  on  what 
authority  we  do  now  know,  assert  once  existed  in  the  archives  of 
the  Cathedral  in  the  Grand  Canary,  and  such  scattered  notions 
of  a legendary  quality  as  are  found  in  the  lives  of  saints  already 
referred  to,  our  main  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  are 
the  following:  First,  the  incomplete  Irish  Betha  Brendain,  “Life 
of  Brendan,”  which  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  a fifteenth 
century  manuscript.78  A fragment  of  this  Betha,  closely  resem- 
bling the  Lismore  text,  is  found  in  a nineteen  century  manuscript 
containing  the  life  of  St.  Finan.7*  The  Betha  Brenainn  is  not  an 
original  work  but  essentially  a Middle  Irish  production  which 
could  not  have  arisen  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the 

77  Life  of  Columbus,  Appendix. 

7#  Text  and  translation  by  Whitley  Stokes,  Lives  of  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lis- 
more; text,  pp.  99-116;  translation,  pp.  247-261;  notes,  pp.  349-354. 

7»  Zeitschrift  fUr  celtisehe  Philol .,  ii,  564-565. 
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beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  Immramha,  or  “Sea-Voyages,” 
in  the  old  catalogues  of  Irish  literature,  is  significant.  Its 
prototype  may  be  lost;  at  all  events,  though  it  contains  material 
not  found  elsewhere,  it  shows  the  influence  of  other  versions 
and  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  later  texts. 
There  are  also  Irish  versions  in  two  manuscripts  at  Brussels,  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  Liber  Flavua  Fergusorum,  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.*0  Our  second  main  source  of  information  is  the 
Latin  “Vita  Brendani,”  which  is  preserved  in  several  manu- 
scripts, and  the  third  is  the  Latin  Navigatio  Sancti  Brendani, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  versions*1  and  which  would  appear 
to  have  been  known  on  the  continent  before  they  were  known 
in  Ireland.  The  oldest  form  of  the  Navigatio  thus  far  dis- 
covered is  found  in  a British  Museum  manuscript**  which  dates 
from  the  tenth  century,  but  which  is  clearly  a copy  of  a yet 
earlier  manuscript.  It  has  been  alleged  that  a version  also  exists 
in  a ninth  century  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library,  but  this 
statement  has  not  been  proved.  The  unknown  author  of  the 
Navigatio  composed  his  compilation  out  of  whatever  material 
he  had  at  hand,  and,  to  fill  up  the  events  of  the  seven  years’ 
voyage  already  ascribed  to  Brendan,  he  drew  chiefly  from  the 
Voyage  of  Maelduin  and  other  Irish  sea  voyages,  and,  for  the 
description  of  heaven  and  hell,  he  had  recourse  to  such  Irish  tales 
as  the  Vision  of  Adamnan  and  the  Tidings  of  Doomsday.  These 
three  main  versions  differ  much  from  one  another.  The  Latin 
recension  in  John  Capgrave’s  Nova  Legenda  Anglic  (London,  1516) 
was  compiled  from  the  Acta  Brendani. 

Some  idea  of  the  marvelous  popularity  and  spread  of  the 
Brendan  story  may  be  got  by  considering  the  number  of  extant 
manuscripts  which  contain  it,  and  the  number  of  translations, 
transformations  and  imitations  which  have  been  made  of  it. 
It  was  probably  Irish  monks  who  first  carried  it  to  the  continent, 
where  it  enjoyed  even  greater  vogue  than  at  home  and  where  it 

99  Egcrton,  1781.  For  these  MSS.,  see  O’Currt,  On  the  Manuscript  Materials , 
p.  683. 

“ Zeitsehrift  fUr  romantsche  Philologies  ix,  76  fl.;  Romanisehe  Forsehungen , 
vii,  1893,  1-48. 

« Additional,  36736. 
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was  believed  and  read  and  listened  to  with  feverish  admiration 
and  afforded  entertainment  for  centuries.  It  would  seem  as 
if  every  great  monastic  and  public  library  of  medieval  Europe 
possessed  it  in  some  form  or  other,  and  it  has  been  treated  in 
almost  every  modem  European  language.  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  versions  mentioned  by  Jubinal**  (the  statement  has 
been  repeated  by  Douhet*4  and  others)  have  not  been  discovered, 
unless  possibly  in  sea  tales  in  which  the  name  of  the  hero  is 
St.  Amaro.  The  most  famous  of  the  redactions  in  a popular 
language  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  Anglo-Norman  poem  which 
was  composed  by  a certain  Donz  Beneeiz,  about  the  year  1121 
for,  and  dedicated  to,  Adelaide  of  Louvain,  shortly  after  her 
marriage  as  second  wife  of  Henry  I,  “Beauclerc,”  of  England. 
The  work  is  clearly  a translation,  but  of  what  is  uncertain,  unless 
it  be  of  some  version  of  the  Latin  Navigatio.  It  is  the  second 
oldest  Norman  poem  written  on  English  soil.  The  opening  lines 
in  which  the  poet,  who  was  perhaps  a bishop,  expresses  the  hope 
that  Lady  Aelis  will  bless  England  with  religion,  justice  and 
peace,  are  as  follows: 

Donna  Aaliz  la  reine. 

Par  qui  valdrat  lei  divine. 

Par  qui  creistrat  lei  de  terre, 

£ remandrat  tante  guerre 
Por  lea  armes  Henri  lu  rei 
E par  le  cunseil  qui  ert  en  tei, 

Salvet  tei  mil  e mil  feiz 
Li  apostoiles  danz  Benediz 
Que  comandas  co  ad  enpris, 

Secund  sun  sens  entremis, 

En  letre  mis  e en  romanz, 

E si  cum  fud  li  teons  cumanz, 

De  Saint  Brendan,  le  bon  abeth ; 

Mais  tu  I’  defent  ne  seit  gabeth. 

There  are  many  other  French  versions  in  verse  and  prose. 
Next  to  the  Anglo-Norman  poem  in  order  of  age  is  the  Flemish 
prose  version,  De  Saint  Brandainne  le  moin,  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  about  the  same  period  belongs 
a French  poem  entitled  De  Saint  Brandane  qui  erre  vii  ana  par 


u Page  x. 

" Pages  278-279. 
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mer  et  let  merveiUet  qu’il  trouve.  The  version  in  an  Arsenal 
MS.  begins: 

Sdgnor,  oi4s  que  jo  dirai, 

D’un  saint  home  voe  conterai : 

D’Yrlande  estoit,  B randans  ot  non. 

Molt  ert  de  grant  religion. 

There  is  a short  version  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Old  Provengal,  which  is  an  abridgment  from  a Latin  “Legenda 
in  Festo  Sti  Brendani.”  According  to  it  our  saint,  who  is  called 
“Sant  Brands,  lo  sant  baro,”  was  possessed  of  a desire  “to  see 
the  relics  of  the  saints.”  It  contains  some  curious  mistakes. 
For  instance,  the  name  Ahenda  is  given  to  an  island  instead  of 
to  the  holy  man,  Aende,  who  dwelt  in  it.  Its  only  reference  to 
the  whale-island  is  a misunderstanding  of  the  Latin  “in  dorso 
bellue,”  which  it  renders  “en  la  ciutat  de  Velluer,”  thus  making 
it  the  name  of  a city.  Another  interesting  Romance  group 
consists  of  four  Italian  texts  dating  from  the  thirteenth-fourteenth 
centuries,  of  which  one  is  in  old  Venetian,  and  another  in  Tuscan, 
prose.**  In  several  respects  the  Venetian  version  differs  from 
the  Latin  Navigatio,  its  description  of  hell  being  especially 
graphic,  for  example,  where  the  demons  call  out  the  various 
torments  which  await  their  victims:  “E  oldiua  bosie  che  sonaua 
dir:  al  fuogo,  al  fuogo;  altri  diseva;  al’  aqua,  al’  aqua;  altri 
diseva:  liga,  liga;  altri  diseva:  muora,  muora,  tuti  di  nostri  nemisi 
che  se  serui  de  dio!  . . . E oldiua  bosie  che  diseua:  rosti,  rosty, 
meti  in  fuogo,  baty,  baty,  taia,  taia,  siega,  siega,  strenzi,  strenzi.” 
The  influence  of  the  Brendan  story  is  seen  more  or  less  directly 
elsewhere  in  Italian  literature,  as  in  the  description  of  the  en- 
chanted gardens  in  Boiardo’s  Orlando  Inammorato  and  in  Pulci’s 
Morganle  Maggiore,  while  Armida’s  garden  in  which  Tasso  repre- 
sents Rinaldo  as  detained  has  been  identified  with  St.  Brendan’s 
Fortunate  Island.**  Other  poems  merely  mention  Brendan  as  a 
figure  well  known  in  medieval  literary  circles.  The  following 
lines  in  the  Roman  de  Renart ,*T  where  the  Fox,  disguised  as  a 
Breton  minstrel,  says: 

* La  Leggenda  di  8.  Brandano,  P.  Villaju,  Anticke  Leggende  e Tradinoni  eke 
iUuMrano  la  ** Dieina  CommedtaS*  pp.  88-109,  Pisa,  1865;  Novati,  Nawigatio  Brendani , 
xii*-xiT. 

**  Geruealemme  Liberate  Canto  xri. 

17  I,  8389  fl. 
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Ge  fot  savoir  bon  lai  b re  ton 
Et  de  Merlin  et  de  Noton, 

Del  roi  Artu  et  de  Tristan, 

De  chevrefoil,  de  Saint  Brandan, 

are  important  as  showing  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  there 
existed  a French  lai  on  St.  Brendan  and  that  his  legend  was 
regarded,  incorrectly  of  course,  as  belonging  to  the  Arthurian 
cycle.  In  Chretien  de  Troies  Yvain*1  there  is  a passage  de- 
scribing the  numerous  birds  on  trees  “singing  Mass,”  a motive 
which  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  “Paradysus  Avium”  or 
“Fowelen  Parays,”  in  the  Bredan  story.  Again8*  Chretien  de- 
scribes birds  singing  canticles.  Consequently,  he  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan  and  with  the 
idea,  common  in  Celtic  belief,  of  souls  appearing  in  the  form  of 
birds.  Furthermore,  the  Brendan  legend  is  closely  related  to  the 
literature  of  vision,  of  which  it  forms  an  important  chapter  and, 
possibly  in  ways  yet  to  be  discovered,  it  will  be  found  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  Grail  romances.  In  Pseudo-Chretien,  for 
example,  Perceval’s  mother  is  described  as  going  on  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Brendan. 80 

There  are  two  renditions  of  the  Brendan  story  in  early  English, 
one,  in  verse,  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  century,  the  other 
being  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  prose  redaction  of  two  hundred  years 
later.  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  published  a translation 
of  the  Brendan  Voyage  in  1488,  so  that  it  was  among  the  very 
first  books  printed  in  English.  A most  interesting  group  of 
vulgar  versions  consists  of  those  in  German  and  Dutch,  and  an 
Old  Norse  fragment  which  seems  to  be  Norwegian  with  an  Ice- 
landic coloring.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  arose  a 
Middle  Frankish  poem,  now  lost,  from  which  grew  all  the  German 
versions.  Most  closely  related  to  it  is  a Middle  Dutch  poem  of 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Van  Sinte  Brandane, 
the  original  of  which  is  lost.  Also  to  the  twelfth  century  belongs 
another  recension  of  the  Middle  Frankish,  which  is  represented 
by  the  poem,  Von  Sente  Brandan , and  probably  arose  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  lower  Main.  In  the  fourteenth  century  was 


88  Lines  471-472;  Zeitschrift  filr  vergleick.  Litteraturgeschichte,  XI,  492-498. 
88  Lines  384  fl. 

80  Alfred  Nutt,  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Qrail,  265;  Revue  Celtique,  X,  347. 
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composed  the  Low  German  version.  Van  dem  hilgen  Sunte  Bran- 
dan.  The  German  prototype  may  go  back  to  a lost  Latin 
redaction  of  the  Navigatio,  which  differed  from  the  existing 
version.  It  is  just  as  likely,  however,  that  the  German  redactor 
got  the  story  from  one  of  the  many  Irish  monks  who  were  along 
the  middle  and  lower  Rhine  in  the  twelfth  century.*1  There  are 
reminiscences  of  St.  Brendan  in  the  Lohengrin , the  Wartburgkrieg ** 
and  other  old  German  poems.  In  the  Middle  High  German 
poem  by  Moriz  von  Craon,  we  read 

Ich  waene  sant  B randan 
Durch  wunder  her  gevarn  ist. 

I think  St.  Brendan  has  come  here  by  a miracle. 

Many  German  chap  books  were  printed  on  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Brandan.  One  which  appeared  at  Augsburg  about 
1475  is  entitled  Sant  Brandon  Legend:  Hir  hebt  sick  an  sand 
Brandon's  Buck  was  er  wunders  erfaren  hoi.**  Others,  with  almost 
identical  titles,  such  as  Ein  hiibsch  lieblich  lesen  von  sant  Brandon, 
was  er  wunders  wff  dem,  mor  erfaren  hat,  were  published  at  Basel, 
Ulm,  and  Strassburg.  The  Strassburg  print  of  1510  contains 
woodcuts  representing  Brendan  throwing  his  books  into  the 
flames,  and  relates  how  he  made  a ship  well  bound  with  iron, 
after  the  fashion  of  Noah’s  ark,  and  took  on  board  great  stores 
of  food  and  clothing  for  twelve  years  and  consecrated  a chapel  on 
board.  It  shows  Judas  Iscariot  sitting  on  a half-hot,  half-cold 
stone,  half-frozen  and  half-roasted.  In  the  German  versions  the 
motive  of  Brendan’s  voyage  is  explained  in  an  original  manner. 
One  day  he  read  in  a rare  book  a description  of  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible things,  of  three  heavens,  two  paradises,  nine  purgatories, 
monsters  of  the  deep  and  such  like  extravagances,  which  so  dis- 
gusted the  good  man  that  in  anger  he  threw  the  book  into  the 
fire.  Then  an  angel  appeared  to  him  and  chided  him  for  his 
incredulity,  saying, “ Why  hast  thou  despised  the  truth?  Knowest 
thou  not  that  God  can  do  greater  wonders  than  thou  hast  read 
of  in  the  book?”  As  a penance  he  was  made  to  wander  for  seven 
years  on  the  ocean  in  order  that  he  might  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  wonders  which  had  seemed  to  him  so  incredible,  and  after- 

M LiteraturblaU  fUr  germ.  ti.  roman,  Pkilol .,  1919,  p.  82. 

« Edit.  M.  Haupt,  1871,  L 884-888. 

**  The  Irish  Book  Loser , ix,  188. 
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wards  to  describe  what  he  had  witnessed.  In  Ireland,  too,  we 
find  that  Brendan  had  acquired,  as  early  at  least  as  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  reputation  of  being  a doubter,  for  in  a 
litany  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  he  is  called  the  Irish  “Thomas 
Apostolus.” 

In  a group  of  Irish  versions,*4  Brendan’s  voyage  is  motived 
in  a more  poetic  manner.  Once  the  twelve  apostles  of  Erin 
were  learning  with  Findan  of  Clonard  and  he  had  prepared  a 
feast  for  than.  And  when  the  feast  was  at  its  height  the  guests 
saw  a wondrous  large  flower  appear,  as  a sign  from  the  Land  of 
Promise.  They  disputed  as  to  who  should  go  to  seek  the  land 
of  the  flower,  but  no  one  claimed  it  more  than  another,  and  they 
cast  lots  in  pairs  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  two  Brendans.  These 
two  then  decided  between  them  and  Brendan  of  Birr  was  chosen, 
and  all  felt  sore  at  heart  that  the  oldest  of  the  saints  of  Ireland 
should  go  “into  the  maw  of  the  sea  and  of  the  great  ocean.” 
Our  Brendan  then  volunteered  to  undertake  the  journey.  Other 
Irish  lives  state  that  it  was  the  words  spoken  at  his  ordination, 
“And  every  one  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands  for  my  name’s 
sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall  possess  life  everlast- 
ing,” (Matt.,  xix,  29)  and  those  other  words,  “Exi  de  terra  tua  et 
cognatione  tua”  (Acts,  vii,  3)  which  left  so  deep  an  impression 
on  his  mind  that  he  asked  the  Lord  to  give  him  a secret  land  in 
the  sea  removed  from  men.  And  as  he  slept  he  heard  a voice 
saying,  “Brandane,  exaudita  est  postulatio  tua  a Domino,” 
and  again,  “Brandane,  fiet  tibi  secundum  desiderium  tuum.” 
According  to  some  French  versions,  the  Arsenal  manuscript  for 
example,**  Brendan  prayed  God  to  show  him  the  paradise  where 
Adam  first  lived,  and  also  hell.  One  version  of  the  life  of  St. 
MaloM  explains  that  it  was  not  out  of  a desire  to  see  marvelous 
things  but  to  escape  from  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  their  comrades 
that  Brendan  and  his  young  disciple  decided  to  sail  to  the  solitary 
islands.  The  usual  exordium,  however,  is  that  one  day  Brendan 
was  visited  by  his  master,  Barintus,  whose  foster  son,  Memoc, 


"Gorman's  Martyr ology,  ixv  x;  Egerton,  1781;  Liber  Flavus  Fergus.,  and  two 
Brussels  MSS.;  Zeiteckrift  fUr  CeUiecke  Phtlologte,  X,  1915,  pp.  408-420. 

* Zeiteckrift  /fir  Roman . Pkilol .,  II,  1878,  pp.  488-457. 

" Annales  de  Bretagne,  xxii,  709. 
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had  retired  to  a solitary  place  in  the  promised  land  of  the  saints 
where  he  found  a very  delectable  island.  Memoc  had  persuaded 
his  foster  father  to  accompany  him  on  one  of  those  voyages.  In 
the  Middle  English  version,  Brendan  chides  Barintus  for  his 
sadness:97  “And  saynt  Brandon  comforted  him  the  best  wyse 
he  coude,  sayenge,  ‘Ye  come  hyther  for  to  be  joyful  with  me,  and 
therefore  for  Goddes  love  leve  your  mournynge,  and  tell  me  what 
mervayles  ye  have  seen  in  the  grete  see  occean,  that  compasseth 
all  the  worlde  aboute,  and  all  other  waters  comen  out  of  hym, 
whiche  renneth  in  all  the  partyes  of  the  erth.” 

Let  the  Irish  life  tell  us  how  Brendan  and  his  companions  put 
to  sea: 

So  Brendan,  son  of  Findlug,  sailed  then  over  the  wave-voice  of  the 
strong-maned  sea,  and  over  the  storm  of  the  green-sided  waves  and  over 
the  mouth  of  the  marvelous,  awful,  bitter  ocean,  where  they  saw  the 
multitude  of  the  furious  red-mouthed  monsters,  with  abundance  of  great 
sea-whales.  And  they  found  beautiful,  strange  islands,  and  yet  they 
tarried  not  therein. »• 

And  they  took  no  provisions  with  them,  for  they  trusted  that 
God  would  sustain  them  wheresoever  they  might  go,  and  they 
sailed  wherever  the  wind  carried  them;  time,  distance  and  direc- 
tion meant  nothing  to  them. 

Now  when  the  Easter  was  nigh,  his  crew  kept  saying  to  Brendan 
that  he  should  go  on  land  to  celebrate  the  Easter.  44  God,”  saith  Brendan, 

44is  able  to  give  us  land  in  any  place  that  He  pleases.”  Now  after  the 
Easter  was  come,  the  great  sea-beast  raised  his  shoulder  on  high  over 
the  storm  and  over  the  wave- voice  of  the  sea  so  that  it  was  level,  firm 
land,  like  a field  equally  smooth,  equally  high.  And  they  go  forth  upon 
that  land,  and  they  celebrate  the  Easter  there,  even  one  day  and  two 
nights.98 

So  far,  the  Lismore  Irish  account  of  this,  the  best  known, 
episode  of  the  Brendan  legend.  The  Latin  and  Romance  versions, 
however,  especially  the  Old  Venetian,  describe  the  sea  monster 
in  greater  detail.  The  remainder  of  the  adventure  may  best  be 
told  in  its  Middle  English  setting: 

Hi  makede  fur  and  soden  hem  fisch  in  a caudroun  faste. 

Er  this  fisch  were  i-sode,  somdel  hi  were  agaste. 

For  tho  this  fur  was  thurf  hot,  the  yle  quakede  anon, 

And  with  gret  eir  hupte  al  up;  this  monekes  dradde  echon. 

97  Edit.  Wright,  p.  35. 

99  Stokes’  translation,  with  slight  changes. 
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Hi  bihulde  hou  the  yle  in  the  see  wende  faste. 

And  as  a quic  thing  hupte  up  and  down,  and  that  fur  fram  him  caste. 

Hi  suam  more  than  tuei  myle  while  this  fur  i-laste. 

The  monekes  i-sese  the  fur  wel  longe,  and  were  sore  agaste; 

Hi  cride  zurne  on  seint  Brendan,  what  the  wonder  were. 

“Beoth  stille,”  quath  this  gode  man,  “for  nozt  ze  nabbe  fere! 

Ze  weneth  that  hit  beo  an  yle,  ac  ze  thencheth  amis; 

Hit  is  a fisch  of  this  grete  see,  the  gretteste  that  ther  is, 

Jascom  he  is  i-clepcd,  and  fondeth  nizt  and  dai 

To  putte  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  ac  for  gretnisse  he  ne  mai.99 

The  whale-island  was  a very  popular  myth  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  many  references  to  it  are  found  in  the  literature  of  the 
time.  It  is  seriously  referred  to  in  an  Irish  poem  describing  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  the  Irish  saints  and  among  them  the 
rigor  of  Brendan’s  rule.100  This  poem  has  been  attributed  to 
Cuimin  of  Condeire,  Bishop  of  Noendruim,  f658,  but  its  language 
points  to  the  twelfth  rather  than  to  the  seventh  century.  It 
begins,  “Carais  Brenainn  biothcrabudh.” 

Brendan  loved  lasting  devotion. 

According  to  the  synod  and  assembly; 

Seven  years  on  the  great  beast’s  back  he  spent : 

It  was  a difficult  mode  of  devotion. 

The  Irish  writers  may  have  got  the  fancy  of  the  whale-island 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  a Latin  Physiologus,  and  it  is 
found  in  connection  with  other  saints,  as  well  as  with  Brendan.101 
A somewhat  similar  notion  occurs  in  Greek,  in  Lucian’s  Traveller's 
Tale , and  in  Norse  in  the  idea  of  the  midgard  serpent,  the  great 
kraken,  a form  of  the  underlying  world-serpent  which  figures  so 
largely  in  the  mythic  cosmogony  of  the  Scandinavians,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a development  of  a kenning 
for  a ship,  and  of  viking  origin.  Rodulphus  Glaber,  who  wrote 
his  Historia  Sui  Temporis  101  about  the  year  1047,  but  borrowed 
his  reference  from  a text  we  know  not  how  much  earlier,  thus 
describes  the  whale  adventure  of  Brendan:  “At  even  Brendan 
and  his  companions  saw  an  island  and  they  went  on  it  to  pass 
the  night  and  sleep;  but  Brendan  remained  on  watch,  and  he 


99  Wright,  pp.  8-9 

109  Lismore  Live*,  1.3011  fl.;  Zeitschrift  fiir  celt.  Philol .,  I,  64. 
101  Bili’s  Life , ch.  xxvi;  Anonymous  Life , ch.  xiii. 

101  Book  ii,  ch.  4;  Zeitschrift  fiir  celt.  Philol. , v,  187. 
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saw  that  the  island  on  which  they  were  moved  eastward.  They 
spent  several  days  on  their  island-ship  which  brought  them  at 
last  to  a wonderful  island.”  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  in  the 
Codex  Exoniensis 105  the  monster  is  called  “Fastitocalon,”  “the 
ocean  floater,”  where  ships  cast  anchor  and  sailors  go  ashore  and 
make  a fire,  whereupon  the  whale  dives  down  and  ship  and 
crew  are  drowned.  The  same  story,  together  with  a number  of 
other  extravaganzas  on  the  Brendan  legend,  is  found  in  the 
Peregrinatio  loan . Hesei  ab  Hierusalem  institute , Antuerpiae,  1565. 

A definition  of  the  sea-beast  which  received  general  acceptance 
in  the  Middle  Ages  is  given  in  a few  lines  by  Philippe  de  Thaun 
in  his  Anglo-Norman  Bestiaire;  and  almost  in  the  same  words 
in  Italian  prose  by  Brunetto  Latini  in  his  Tesoretto , which  wa3 
composed  about  the  year  in  which  Dante  was  born.  The  former 
is  as  follows: 

Cetus  ceo  est  mult  grant  beste,  tut  tens  en  mer  converse; 

Le  sal  bon  de  mer  prent,  sur  son  dos  1*  estent, 

Sur  mer  s’  esdrecerat,  en  pais  si  esterat. 

Li  notuners  la  veit,  quide  que  ille  soit, 

Iloc  vait  ariver  sun  cunrei  aprester. 

Li  balain  le  fu  sent  e le  nef  e la  gent: 

Lores  se  plungerat,  si  il  pot,  si’s  neierat. 

Cetus  is  a great  fish  which  most  people  call  whale.  This  fish  raises 
his  back  in  the  high  sea  and  will  lie  so  long  in  one  place  that  the  wind 
brings  sand  and  spreads  it  on  his  back  and  thereon  grow  trees  and  little 
shrubs.  Seafarers  are  often  deceived  by  it,  for  they  think  that  it  is  an 
island  where  they  land  and  drive  stakes  and  make  a fire  to  prepare  their 
meals,  but  when  the  fish  feels  the  heat  he  cannot  bear  it,  but  will  plunge 
down  to  the  sea  and  drown  all  that  he  has  on  him.1*4 

The  Old  Norse  fragment  reads: 

“Kynlict  thykeir  ythr,  hui  aey  thessi  ferr  sia?”  Tha  suorothu  their 
honum:  “Oss  thykkir  einka  kynlekt,  oc  redder  eru  ver  um  for  eyiar 
thessar.”  Tha  suarathi  B.:  “Boern  min,  verit  eigi  redder,  guth  syndi 
mer  i n6tt,  huat  that  iartegnier;  that  er  eigi  ey,  er  ver  bioggum  i,  that  er 
fiskr,  sa  er  mestr  er  i heiminum,  oc  ferr  at  leita  at  sporthi  sinum  oc  villdi 
koma  ollu  saman  sporthi  oc  hofthi,  oc  m&  eigi,  sua  er  hawn  my  kill,  <*nn 
hann  heitir  a bok  Jaskonius.” 

“Wonderful,  ye  think,  that  the  island  so  travels.”  Then  they 
answered  him : “It  seems  very  wonderful  and  fearful  to  us,  because  of 

Ed.  Thorpe,  London,  1842;  Early  English  Text  Society,  No.  104. 

104  Weight,  The  Percy  Society , p.  00. 
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the  movement  of  the  island.”  Then  answered  B randan:  “My  children, 
be  not  afraid.  God  hath  disclosed  to  me  last  night  what  this  meaneth : 

It  is  no  island  on  which  we  were;  it  is  a fish  that  is  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  it  strives  to  reach  its  tail  and  bring  head  and  tail  together, 
but  it  is  so  large  that  it  cannot,  and  it  is  called  in  a book,  Jaskonius.” 

This  fable  suggested  a bold  simile  to  Milton  where,  in  Paradise 
Lost , he  likens  Satan  to 

that  sea-beast 

Leviathan,  whom  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream; 

Him,  haply,  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam. 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff. 

Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell. 

With  fixM  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind. 

Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee  . . .l0& 

Even  in  the  Orient  we  find  the  same  fancy  or  something 
similar  to  it.  In  the  ancient  Indian  myths  there  is  a story  of  a 
girl  sailing  over  the  waves  on  the  leaf  of  a water  lily.10*  In  the 
Middle  Dutch  Brendan,  the  saint  meets  a man  who  was  only  a 
thumb  long,  floating  on  a leaf  and  holding  a little  bowl  in  his 
right  hand  and  a pointer  in  his  left.  The  pointer  he  kept  dipping 
into  the  sea  and  letting  the  water  drop  from  it  into  the  bowl; 
when  the  bowl  was  full,  he  emptied  it  out  and  began  filling  it 
up  again;  and  that  was  his  doom,  to  be  measuring  the  sea  until 
judgment  day.107  Among  the  tales  that  occur  in  the  Talmud  is 
one  told  by  Rabba,  how  one  day  he  and  his  companions  saw  a 
whale,  and  earth  and  sand  were  on  it.  They  disembarked  and 
baked  and  cooked  on  its  back;  but  when  the  fire  became  hot, 
the  beast  turned  over,  and  if  the  ship  had  not  been  near  they 
would  all  have  been  drowned.108  The  episode  is  found  also  in 
the  Zend  A vesta109  and,  in  more  modem  times,  there  is  the  picture 
of  the  fish-island  described  by  Ariosto  in  the  Orlando  Furioso ,uo 
“Veggiamo  una  balena  . . 


l0§  Paradise  Lost , i,  801-207. 

101  Mullenhoff,  p.  340;  Nansen,  ii,  234. 

107  Jacob  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythol.,  3 edit.,  i,  420;  Stallybrass’s  trans.,  ii,  451 
Blommaert's  Oudvlaemsche  Oedichten , i,  118b;  ii,  26a;  Revue  Celtique , vi,  214. 

‘os  Freudenthal,  Benfey. 
io»  J.  Darmesteter,  i,  p.  88. 

110  Canto  VI,  st.  37  fl. 
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There  we  behold  a mighty  whale,  of  size 
The  hugest  yet  in  any  waters  seen; 

More  than  eleven  paces,  to  our  eyes, 

His  back  appears  above  the  surface  green ; 

And  (for  still  firm  and  motionless  he  lies. 

And  such  the  distance  his  two  ends  between) 

We  all  are  cheated  by  the  floating  pile. 

And  idly  take  the  monster  for  an  isle.111 

But  the  instance  of  the  fable  with  which  everybody  is  familiar 
is  found  in  the  story  of  Sindbad  in  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  whether  the  whale  episode  was 
transmitted  to  the  Arabs  from  Ireland  or  the  reverse,  or,  if  the 
imagination  of  two  peoples  of  such  different  cultures  as  the  Irish 
and  the  Arabs  created  it  independently.  We  must  allow  that 
there  are  many 'other  striking  resemblances  between  the  Sindbad 
story  and  the  story  of  Brendan,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  was  some  reciprocal  borrowing  between  the  two  peoples. 
Another  possible  explanation  is  that  an  Irish  monk  traveling 
in  the  East  told  the  story  of  Brendan  or  heard  the  story  of  Sind- 
bad, and  that  in  that  way  the  fable  passed  from  one  literature  to 
the  other.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  Arabian 
geographer,  Edrisi,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1150  at  the  Court 
of  the  Norman  King,  Roger  II  of  Sicily,  and  mentions  a Sheep - 
Island,  an  Island  of  Birds,  and  other  scenes  belonging  to  the 
Brendan  story,  got  his  knowledge  of  these  wonders  from  one 
of  the  Latin  or  Romance  Brendan  versions  which  were  current 
on  the  continent  in  the  twelfth  century.  Valuable  testimony 
to  the  Irish  origin  of  the  fable  is  afforded  by  the  name  given 
to  the  leviathan  in  all  the  versions  of  the  story  except  in  the 
Irish  itself.  In  the  latter  it  is  called  merely  “Mil  m6r,”  “the 
great  beast”;  elsewhere  it  bears  the  name  Jasconius,  Jascon, 
Gasconius,  Jascon,  Iastoyn,  or  Yeson,  all  of  which  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  latinization  of  the  Irish  word  iasc,  “a 
fish.”  In  the  Anglo-Norman  version  this  word  has  again  re- 
verted to  a common  noun,  li  jascoines.  The  whale-island  is 
even  depicted  on  early  maps  and  manuscripts  of  the  Brendan 
story,  for  example,  in  a copy  of  Richard  Fournival’s  Bestiaire 
<T  Amour,11*  which  contains  two  illustrations  showing  Brendan’s 

m Row's  translation. 

m P.  Gaffarbl,  DScouverte  de  VAwUrique,  Pari*,  1892,  I,  256. 
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ship  moored  along-side  the  whale,  and  two  monks  sitting  on  the 
beast’s  back  and  a blazing  fire  between  them.  But  the  most 
detailed  picture  of  the  scene  is  found  on  a map  accompanying  a 
book  written  in  1621  by  a Benedictine  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Seittenstdtt,  in  lower  Austria.,,‘  The  map  is  in  other  respects 
also  largely  fanciful,  but  shows  “Hispania”  and  “Cabo  Finis 
Terrae”  in  fairly  correct  position.  Northwest  of  “Cabo  Finis 
Terrae,”  in  the  ocean,  is  an  island  of  irregular  shape,  extending 
from  east  to  west  and  bearing  the  legend  “Is.  S.  Brandano.” 
To  the  southwest  is  a group  of  seven  islands  labeled  “Insulae 
Fortunatae,”  only  one  of  which,  the  center  one  of  the  group,  is 
named,  “M.  Canarie.”  Between  this  group  and  “Is.  S.  Bren- 
dano”  is  an  enormous  sea-beast  making  towards  Gibraltar, 
with  curved  tusks,  a thin  beard,  a collar  of  scalloped  skin  around 
its  neck,  and  spouting  great  streams  of  water  from  two  openings 
in  its  forehead.  It  propels  itself  by  means  of  huge  fins,  and  its 
tail,  which  terminates  in  a two-forked  tuft,  is  curled  up  over  on 
its  back.  Standing  round  are  four  vessels  built  like  Chinese 
junks,  with  a capacious  cabin  fore  and  aft,  and  with  four  or  five 
banks  of  oars,  one  or  two  masts  and  a flag  flying  from  them. 
In  the  foreground  is  a boat  in  which  a monk  with  a halo  around 
his  head  stands  and  paddles,  while  two  other  monks  sit  in  the 
stem  perusing  a book.  The  largest  ship  in  the  fleet  rests  athwart 
the  whale  near  its  tail  with  a ladder  reaching  down  to  its  back; 
on  its  shoulder  an  altar  has  been  erected;  a chalice  and  crucifix 
stand  in  the  middle  with  a lighted  candle  at  either  side.  The 
celebrant,  wearing  Mass  vestments,  kneels  before  the  altar,  and 
around  him  seven  men,  all  dressed  in  the  Spanish  style  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  have  found  lodgment  for  their  knees  in 
the  scales  of  the  marine  monster. 

After  their  first  fright,  Brendan’s  sailors  are  on  good  terms 
with  Jasconius,  the  obliging  king  of  fishes,  and  wherever  they 
might  be,  when  the  Easter  of  every  year  was  at  hand,  the  whale 
would  heave  up  his  back  so  that  it  was  dry  and  solid  land,  “and 
anone  they  sawe  theyr  caudron  upon  the  fysshes  backe  whiche 
they  had  left  there  xij  monethes  to-fore.114  On  their  second 

111  Nova  Typis  Trans  acta  Navigatio  Novi  Orbit  Indiae  Occidentals.  Honorious 
Philo pon us,  Navig , Patruum  ord.  S.  Benedicts  facing  page  13. 

114  English  prose  version,  ed.  T.  Wright,  p.  45. 
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voyage,  the  mariners  experienced  a similar  marvel.  As  they 
rode  nimbly  over  the  ocean  they  beheld  a monstrous  animal 
swimming  after  them:  “As  big  as  a brazen  cauldron  was  each  of 
his  two  eyes,  a boar’s  tusks  had  he;  furzy  hair  upon  him;  and  he 
had  the  maw  of  a leopard  with  the  strength  of  a lion  and  the 
rage  of  a hound.  . . .Then  a huge  sea  whale  arose  between  them 
and  yon  monstrous  sea  beast.  And  each  of  them  began  drowning 
the  other,  and  battling  savagely,  till  each  of  them  drowned  the 
other  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  neither  of  the  twain  was  seen 
thenceforward.”11* 

After  some  further  adventures,  the  pious  sea-farers  reach  the 
Isle  of  Paradise,  which  they  have  sought  so  perseveringly  for 
the  space  of  seven  years.  Here  the  Irish  narrative  comes  to  an 
end,  and  we  shall  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  Latin,  Romance 
and  Germanic  versions  for  an  account  of  the  other  incidents  of 
the  voyage,  each  step  of  which  is  a wonder.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study,  however,  to  follow  our  pious  sea-farer  over  all 
the  seas  he  sailed  nor  to  describe  in  detail  the  marvels  the  tale 
tells  of:  the  Isle  of  the  Sleepy  Well,  the  Isle  of  Grapes,  the 
Sheep  Island,  where  the  animals  governed  themselves  according 
to  laws  of  their  own.  On  one  island  was  a beautiful  grove 
covered  with  trees,  flowers  and  fruits;  as  the  sun  rose,  the  trees 
peeped  out  of  the  ground,  and  little  by  little  grew  with  the  sun 
till  noon  when  they  stopped  an  instant,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  had  passed  the  zenith,  the  trees  began  to  dwindle,  so  that 
when  the  sun  had  set  beneath  the  horizon  the  grove  too  had 
disappeared  in  the  earth  and  there  was  no  sign  to  show  where  it 
had  been.  Another  was  the  Isle  of  Silence,  wherein  no  voice 
was  heard.  Whoever  needed  anything  knelt  before  the  master, 
who  took  a style  and  tablet  and,  by  revelation  from  God,  wrote 
his  answer  to  what  the  other  had- asked  for  in  his  heart.  There 
the  altar  lamps  never  grew  less  and  were  lighted  by  a flaming 
arrow  which  flew  in  at  the  window  from  the  sky.  Each  island 
was  inhabited  by  saints  who  were  nourished  in  a miraculous 
manner,  and  who  spent  their  time  in  prayer,  fasting  and  singing. 

In  the  grete  see  of  occian  forth  hi  rewe  faste. 

And  triste  al  to  oure  Loverdes  grace,  and  nothing  nere  agaste.11' 

"*  Stokes’  translation,  with  slight  changes.  Litnore  Lives,  pp.  113,  358. 

'*•  Weight,  o.  c.,  p.  5. 
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and  the  travelers  came  to  the  Paradise  of  Birds  where  they  con- 
versed with  the  souls  of  the  angels  who  remained  neutral  at  the 
time  of  Lucifer’s  rebellion:  “And  on  every  bough  sate  a fayre 
byrde,  and  they  sate  so  thycke  on  the  tree  that  unneth  ony  lefe 
of  the  tree  myght  be  seen,  the  nombre  of  them  was  so  grete, 
and  they  songe  so  meryly  that  it  was  an  hevenly  noyse  to  here. 
Wherefore  saynt  Brandon  kneled  down  on  his  knees,  and  wepte 
for  joye,  and  made  his  prayers  devoutly  unto  our  Lord  God  to 
knowe  what  these  byrdes  ment.  And  than  anone  one  of  the 
byrdes  fledde  fro  the  tree  to  saynt  Brandon,  and  he  with  flykerynge 
of  his  wynges  made  a full  mery  noyse  like  a fydle,  that  hym 
semed  he  herde  never  so  joyful  a melodye.”  In  the  Book  of 
Lismore117  is  a poem  in  Irish,  beginning  “ Dia  do  betha,  a Brenainn, 
sunn,”  “Welcome  here,  O Brendan,”  addressed  by  the  “senior” 
of  an  island,  in  welcome  to  Brendan  and  his  crew.  The  “senior” 
relates  how  he  came  to  be  there,  how  he  and  his  companions, 
twelve  in  all,  had  left  Ireland  “ seeking  heaven,”  and  that  all  but 
himself  had  died.  He  revealed  to  the  saints-errant  the  land  they 
sought,  even  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  then,  having  partaken  of 
Christ’s  Body  and  His  Blood,  he  went  to  heaven.  One  day  the 
wind  bore  Brendan’s  boat  northward  to  a horrid  island.  When 
they  had  come  to  within  a stone’s  throw  of  it,  they  heard  a great 
puffing  and  blowing  of  bellows,  and  a striking  of  sledges  on 
anvils.  But  they  could  see  nothing,  wherefore  they  were  sore 
afraid  and  blessed  them  oft.  Then  behold  one  of  the  islanders 
appeared  and  he  was  all  hideous  and  black  and  burning  with 
fire.  And  when  he  caught  sight  of  Brendan’s  crew  he  stared  full 
ghastly  on  them  with  great,  staring  eyes  and  hurried  back  to  his 
forge,  shouting  “Ho!  ho!”  and,  at  that,  all  the  dwellers  of  that 
island  ran  to  the  shore  bearing  iron  tongs  and  glowing  massy 
balls  of  fire  which  they  hurled  at  the  servants  of  Christ.  But 
they  harmed  them  not,  but  the  sea,  where  they  fell,  seethed  and 
hissed  like  a cauldron  full  of  red  hot  coals.  Wherefore  the  fiends 
roared  and  hurried  back  and  fired  their  smithies,  and  all  the 
island  and  the  sea  seemed  one  mass  of  fire,  and  all  that  day  and 
night  the  terrified  travelers  saw  the  flames  and  heard  the  awful 
wailing  and  howling  of  the  demons.  They  hoisted  the  sail,  had 
out  the  oars  and  made  haste  away  from  that  dreadful  isle. 

117  Stokes’  edition,  pp.  113-114. 
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On  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  they  came  to  a place  where  the  sea 
was  perfectly  clear.  And  under  the  water  was  a great  city  with 
castles  and  towers,  and  myriads  of  sea  monsters  and  fishes,  in 
the  shape  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  lay  on  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  motionless,  as  if  they  were  asleep,  and  each  with  the  tail  of 
another  in  its  mouth.  The  monks  were  sore  afraid  and  counseled 
Brendan  to  speak  softly  lest  he  wake  the  fishes  and  they  break 
the  ship.  But  the  God-fearing  admiral  laughed  and  told  them 
to  fear  not,  and  then,  in  the  words  of  the  Venetian  version,  “he 
began  to  sing  the  most  he  could,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  begun  the 
Mass,  all  the  fishes  arose  round  about  the  ship  and  some  went 
under  the  waves  and  others  stood  out  of  the  water  like  gnats  on 
wine,  and  not  one  of  them  touched  the  ship  but  swam  around  it 
here  and  there  at  a respectful  distance  until  the  Mass  had  been 
sung,  when  they  disappeared.  The  sailors  next  skirted  the 
“Smoky  Mountain,”  and  after  sailing  due  south  a course  of  seven 
days,  they  came  upon  some  strange-looking  object  standing  out 
of  the  sea.  According  to  the  Provencal  version,  when  they 
saw  it  from  afar,  some  of  them  thought  it  was  a wreck  of  a boat 
and  others  said  it  was  a dead  fish.  The  same  doubt  is  expressed 
in  a Dutch  version  which  is  literally  translated  from  the  Latin.11® 
“Somich  van  den  brueders  sechden,  dat  liet  een  vogel  waer; 
somich  waenden  dat  het  een  scepe  waer;  ende  die  man  Gods 
hoerden  dat  si  daer  van,  ende  sechte:  *En  wilt  niet  twisten; 
stuert  dat  scepe  tot  die  stede’.”11*  On  coming  nearer  they 
descried  that  it  was  a rock,  and  thereon  sat  a shaggy,  misshapen 
man.  Before  his  face  hung  a cloth  the  size  of  a bag,  supported 
between  two  iron  poles,  wherewith  the  wind  and  the  waves 
smote  him  upon  the  eyes  and  up  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  as  a 
little  skiff  is  struck  by  the  tempest.  When  again  the  waves  fell 
away  they  laid  bare  the  rock  whereon  the  unhappy  man  sat. 
The  Anglo-Saxon1*0  description  deserves  to  be  quoted : 

A wrechedde  gost,  naked  & bar,  in  meseiae  inouz : 

Aboue  him  was  acloth  iteid : myd  twei  tongen  vaste. 

The  nether  ende  tilde  to  is  chynne;  ouer  al  the  wynd  it  caste, 

Tht  (wan  tht)  water  him  with  drouz  tht  cloth,  tht  heng  so  heie, 

“*  JoBINAL,  p.  43. 

“•  Moltzbn,  p.  33. 

Ashmolan,  1.321-529;  Archie  fir  dat  Stadium  der  never.  Spraehen  a.  Litera- 
turen,  axis  Jabrf.,  53  Bd.,  p.  32. 
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Bet,  as  the  wynd  it  bleu,  then  wreche  amydde  the  eie. 

The  wawes  bete  ek  of  the  se  bi  uore  & bihynde; 

Wrecchedore  gost  then  he  was  ne  dorte  nomon  fynde. 

S.  brendan  him  bad  agodes  name  to  telle  him  wat  he  were. 

& wat  he  hadde  god  mysdo,  & wat  hi  dude  there. 

This  “wretched  ghost”  was  Judas  Iscariot  who,  through  the 
divine  mercy,  on  Sundays  and  the  other  holy  days  of  the  year, 
enjoyed  a mitigation  which  seemed  happiness  and  repose  in 
comparison  with  his  ordinary  sufferings  in  the  pit  of  hell.  It  was 
part  of  the  “theology  of  sentiment,”  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
distinct  from  the  idea  of  an  irrevocable  damnation,  to  believe 
that  the  greatest  of  sinners  and  the  one  least  worthy  of  pardon  or 
pity  enjoyed  a respite  from  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  because 
of  some  small  fragments  of  goodness  which  he  had  done  in  his 
lifetime.1*1  The  stone  whereon  he  sat,  he  once  had  placed  in  a 
muddy  path  for  the  ease  of  them  who  went  that  way;  wherefore 
it  easeth  him  now.  The  cloth  which  dulled  the  cut  of  the  waves, 
yet  lashed  him  in  the  eyes  and  face,  he  once  had  given  to  a leper, 
but  it  was  bought  with  money  that  he  stole  from  our  Lord’s 
purse,  wherefore  now  it  galls  him  more  than  it  soothes.  The 
iron  forks,  (or,  according  to  some  versions,  the  two  oxtongues), 
which  hung  before  him,  he  once  had  given  to  the  priests  of  the 
Temple,  whereon  to  hang  pots,  and,  since  they  were  bought 
with  his  own  money,  they  are  a comfort  to  him  now,  for  the 
fishes  gnaw  on  them  and  spare  him.  “Now,”  quoting  from  the 
Latin  version,  “when  the  vesper  hour  had  covered  the  face  of 
Thetis,  the  devils  came  to  hale  their  fellow,  Judas,  to  the  master, 
the  great  devil,  but,  to  their  great  chagrin,  his  torments  were 
stayed  for  that  night  through  the  intercession  of  the  blessed 
Brendan.”  In  a fifteenth  century  German  chap  book  on  St. 
Brendan,  Judas  is  made  to  say:  “Had  I had  real  rue,  so  would 
God  have  shown  me  His  great  grace  and  mercy,  even  though  I 
had  sold  Him,”  and,  in  our  own  day,  the  French  symbolist  Paul 
Verlaine  has  maintained  that  Judas’s  punishment  was  because  he 
had  despaired:  “Judas  is  damned,”  he  says,  “but  not  for  having 
betrayed  Christ;  no,  not  for  that.  He  is  damned  for  having 
hanged  himself  in  despair,  for  having  doubted  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God.” 


1,1  Romania,  xviii,  1889,  p.  636. 
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The  meeting  of  Brendan  and  Judas  is  not  described  in  the 
Lismore  version,  but  it  is  found  in  other  Irish  manuscripts.m 
The  lament  of  Judas  on  his  sin,  addressed  to  Brendan,  is  very 
powerful  and  poetic  in  the  Old  Irish: 

Mairc  dorighne  m&ircc  dogni.  m&ircc  a thurus  for  bith  c6. 

Intf  donf  saint  tarr6.  Maircc  fa  d6  7 maircc,  a dh£. 


Uch,  a Brenainn,  fegaidh  me.  cech  a nd6naim  damh  is  mo 
If  era  dona  daer  dubh  dail.  uch  as  ann  at6  sa  b£o. 

Woe  to  him  that  hath  done  this.  Alas  for  him  that  does  it. 
Sad  his  journey  in  this  world;  the  covetous  man  is  joyless. 


Ah,  0 Brendan,  look  at  me.  All  I do  brings  me  more  pain. 

Dire  hell,  hateful,  black,  and  blind:  Alas,  ’tis  there  I am  living. 

In  the  Tuscan  prose  version1”  there  is  a curious  passage  in 
which  Judas  gives  the  reasons  why  he  betrayed  Christ.  From 
the  Brendan  legend,  the  Judas  episode  passed  into  Gautier  de 
Metz’s  Image  du  Monde  and  into  a poem  of  Baudouin  de  Sebourg; 
it  is  also  found  in  a story  of  Huon  of  Bordeaux114  which  tells  how, 
during  a storm  at  sea,  he  perceived  a man  swimming  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters.  It  was  Judas,  and  his  only  protection  from  the 
fury  of  the  wind  and  waves  was  a small  piece  of  cloth  which,  while 
on  earth,  he  had  bestowed  in  charity.  The  meeting  with  Judas 
is  described  in  greatest  detail  in  the  Latin  Vita  Secundam  and  in 
the  Norman-French  poem,  both  of  which  contain  passages  which 
are  not  unworthy  of  being  placed  alongside  the  Dwina  Commedia . 
In  fact,  in  his  conception  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Judas 
and  because  of  the  pity  and  commiseration  which  he  feels  for 
him,  the  unknown  writer  has  produced  something  infinitely  more 
tender  and  poetic  than  the  picture  which  the  great  Florentine 
has  left  of  him,  with  his  head  munched  by  Satan  and  kicking 
his  legs  in  the  air: 

“Quell’  anima  lassii,  c’  ha  maggior  pena,” 

Disse  ’1  Maestro,  Giuda  Scariotto, 

Che  ’1  capo  ha  dentro,  e fuor  le  gambe  mena” 


■ Brussels,  5100-6104;  Fermoy  fo.  58a. 
m VllAABI,  o.  c.,  pp.  06-07. 

m Dunlop,  History  of  Prose  Fiction , London,  1806.  I,  p.  128. 
m Plummer,  o.  c.t  II,  286-287. 
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“That  soul  up  there  which  has  the  greater  pain 
Judas  Iscariot  is/’  my  guide  averred. 

•‘With  head  inside  and  legs  that  outside  strain.”1*7 

Thence  the  voyagers  sail  south  “glorifying  God  in  all  things,” 
and  on  the  third  day  they  reach  a small  round  island  difficult  of 
access,  wherein  they  converse  with  Paul  the  Hermit,  whose  snow 
white  hair  covered  him  like  a garment.  He  informs  the  godly 
sailors  that  they  are  near  their  journey’s  end,  even  “Dat  lant 
der  gelofften  der  heiligen,”  the  “Terra  Repromissionis  Sanc- 
torum.” The  Irish  life  of  Brendan  breaks  off  abruptly  without 
giving  any  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  earthly  Paradise.  A 
later  scribe  has  tried  to  make  good  the  defect  by  appending  a 
long  portion  of  a description  of  heaven  as  seen  in  a vision  by 
another  Irishman,  Adamnan,  but  the  addition  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  the  voyage  of  St.  Brendan.  Indeed,  in  all 
the  versions  the  Land  of  Promise  is  described  with  a sobriety 
which  appears  excessive  when  we  remember  that  this  is  the  scope 
of  the  voyage  and  consider  the  prolixity  with  which  things  of 
much  less  account  are  narrated. 

When  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage  on  the  ocean  were  over,  the 
seafarers  reached  home  in  Ireland  where  the  news  of  their  arrival 
spread  rapidly.  Their  relatives  rejoiced  at  their  safe  return  and 
gave  thanks  to  God: 

La  nuvele  va  par  pals 
Que  venuz  est  de  parals. 

Ne  sunt  haitet  sul  li  parent. 

Aims  sunt  tres  tuz  comunement.15* 

We  may  be  sure  that  Brendan  and  his  companions  often 
sailed  their  voyage  over  in  the  gardens  and  halls  of  the  cloister, 
— “qui  navigant  mare,  enarrant  pericula  ejus” — and  thus  their 
adventures  became  hardly  less  edifying  to  the  brothers  who  had 
remained  at  home  than  to  be  intrepid  sailors  themselves.  One 
winter  day  as  the  man  of  God  was  strolling  with  the  brothers,  a 
storm  of  snow  and  hail  came  upon  them,  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  walk.  The  snow  completely  covered  the  ground. 
And  the  brothers  said  to  one  another,  “ Could  the  punishment  in 
hell  be  worse  than  this  cold?”  Brendan,  hearing  their  question, 

m Inferno,  xxxiv,  61-68.  Sidney  Gunn’s  translation. 

Anglo-Norman  poem,  linesl810-1820. 
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answered:  “Listen,  brothers,  to  what  I tell  you.  One  day  on 
my  voyages  we  heard  a great  groaning  and  wailing  in  the  sea, 
so  that  the  spirit  of  each  of  us  shuddered.  And  we  sailed  to  a 
place  nearby  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  weeping.  And  behold 
we  saw  the  mouth  of  the  sea  opened,  and  therein  we  espied  a 
solitary  rock,  whereon  sat  that  sad  and  piteous  voice.  For  the 
sea  swept  over  the  rock  from  every  side,  and  from  the  east  it 
dashed  waves  of  fire,  and  from  the  west  waves  of  ice  and  of  in- 
tolerable cold.  And  thus  was  verified  the  word  of  God,  ‘Let  him 
pass  from  the  snow  waters  to  excessive  heat,  and  his  sin  even  to 
hell.’” 

All  the  copies  of  the  story  conclude  with  a pious  prayer  for 
intercession.  In  the  Old  Venetian  it  runs  in  this  wise:  “May 
Brendan,  in  his  holiness,  pray  God  for  me  too,  and  may  God  give 
me  grace  to  make  good  end  of  soul  and  of  body.  And  also  may 
he  pray  God  for  all  who  read  this,  his  legend,  and  for  those  who 
hear  willingly  his  story,  to  the  honor  of  God  and  of  him  who  was 
a good  man,  a saintly  and  upright  monk  from  his  boyhood  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Deo  Gratias.  Amen.” 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  St.  Brendan 
legend.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  accept  one  extreme 
view  of  it  and  to  regard  it  as  a true  narrative  in  every  particular. 
Nor  is  the  other  extreme  view  any  more  likely  to  be  correct, 
which  is,  to  look  upon  the  story  as  nothing  but  a hermit’s  dream, 
a pious  romance  or  mystical  allegory  intended  to  represent  the 
cloistral  life,  or  a monk’s  progress  from  one  ideal  monastery  to 
another.  The  tradition  according  to  which  St.  Brendan  became 
a celebrated  sailor  and  discoverer  who  made  a seven  years’ 
voyage  in  search  of  the  Land  of  Promise  must  be  based  on  some 
kernel  of  truth,  which,  however,  has  long  since  been  obscured  by 
the  workings  of  the  Celtic  imagination.  The  very  instincts  that 
are  most  characteristic  of  the  race  among  whom  the  legend  arose, 
as  disclosed  in  the  literature  of  the  pagan  Irish — a profound 
religiosity,  a desire  to  penetrate  the  unknown  and  to  make  the 
unseen  world  actual,  a thirst  for  an  ideal,  a craving  after  new 
adventures  and  extravagant  wonders — all  prevail  to  a high  degree 
in  the  voyage  of  St.  Brendan.  Superimposed  on  those  typically 
Celtic  qualities,  are  these  virtues  which  are  chiefly  due  to  Christian 
influence — patience  and  charity,  a feeling  for  humanity,  equality 
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and  democracy — Brendan  addresses  his  brothers  lovingly  as 
“commili  tones  mei”  and  “ combellatores,”  “fellow  warriors, 
soldiers,  comrades” — a feeling  of  nothingness  and  helplessness 
in  the  face  of  the  grandeur  of  creation  and  an  utter  faith  in  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God  to  avert  all  perils.  There  is  also 
something  particularly  attractive  about  these  sailor-monks  who 
not  only  could  fast  and  pray,  but  could  sail  a ship  with  some  of 
the  spirit  of  the  buccaneers. 

Ernest  Renan  has  written  a charming  page  a propos  of  the 
voyage  of  St.  Brendan  and  the  singular  combination  of  Celtic 
naturalism  and  Christian  spiritualism  from  which  it  sprang: 
“What  more  delightful  dream  than  that  Land  of  Promise  where 
reigns  perpetual  day.  There,  all  the  plants  bear  flowers,  all  the 
trees  bear  fruits.  Only  a few  privileged  men  have  visited  it, 
and,  on  their  return,  they  are  known  by  the  fragrance  which 
their  garments  keep  for  forty  days.  In  the  midst  of  these  dreams 
appears  with  surprising  truth  the  sensation  of  polar  voyages 
picturesque  with  the  transparence  of  the  sea,  vistas  of  ice  islands 
melting  in  the  sun,  volcanic  phenomena  of  Iceland,  the  sporting 
of  whales  and  the  characteristic  appearances  of  the  fiords  of 
Norway;  the  sudden  fogs  and  the  sea  as  calm  as  milk;  green  islands 
crowned  with  verdure  descending  to  the  waves.  This  fantastic 
nature,  created  expressly  for  another  humanity,  this  strange 
topography,  dazzling  with  fiction  and  speaking  with  reality, 
make  the  poem  of  St.  Brendan  one  of  the  most  astonishing  crea- 
tions of  the  human  mind  and,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  ex- 
pression of  the  Celtic  ideal.”1*9 

Despite  the  profound  study  which  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, considerable  obscurity  still  remains  as  to  the  source  of  the 
episodes  which  have  been  employed  to  construct  the  mosaic-like 
story  of  the  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan:  old  Irish  myths,  reports  of 
earlier  sea  voyages,  Christian  legends  of  Irish  missionaries,  and 
perhaps  even  the  Orient,  have  probably  all  contributed  material, 
though  in  different  degree.  Some  of  the  episodes  appear  strikingly 
like  reminiscences  of  classical  literature,  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Aeneid,  for  example,  with  which  the  early  Irish  were  familiar. 

Navigation  and  shipbuilding  had  reached  a high  stage  of 
development  even  among  the  ancient  Celts.  In  the  short  cam- 

,,,>  E**ai*  dr  Morale  et  dr,  Critique,  4 etl.f  1889,  p.  445. 
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paign  which  he  carried  on  in  Britain,  Julius  Caesar  obtained  ideas 
of  naval  construction  from  the  native  ships  which  he  turned  to 
advantage  the  following  year,  in  his  sea  fight  with  the  Celtic 
Veneti  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Though  the  Romans  were  successful 
in  that  engagement,  the  naval  equipment  of  the  Celts  was  superior 
and  there  may  have  been  some  Irish  ships  in  the  fleet  of  the 
Veneti.110  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Irish  sailors  were 
not  at  least  as  daring  and  enterprising  as  the  mariners  of  other 
lands.  Tacitus,  writing  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  says 
that  the  harbors  of  Ireland  were  better  known  on  the  continent 
than  were  the  harbors  of  Britain.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  the  Irish  carried  on  a flourishing  commerce  with 
southern  and  western  Gaul,  not  via  Britain,  but  directly,  bringing 
back,  among  other  commodities,  wine  in  exchange  for  the  products 
of  their  own  country.  They  are  known  to  have  been  north  of  the 
Clyde  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  where  they  fought  the  Piets,  the 
British  and  the  Angles;  that  they  were  on  the  west  coast  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall  in  the  same  century  is  testified  to  by  inscriptions  of 
Irish  origin  which  are  found  there.  It  is  stated  in  the  mythical 
history  of  Ireland  that  King  Mogli  Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  in 
the  third  century,  A.  D.  went,  “with  a manning  of  300  ships/’ 
to  invade  Scandinavia.131  Later,  however,  in  the  ninth  and 
following  centuries,  when  the  Irish  came  into  contact  with  the 
Northmen,  who  were  above  all  a seagoing  people,  these  Vikings 
controlled  the  seaport  towns  which  they  established  in  Ireland  and 
gathered  into  their  hands  all  Irish  commerce.  A mark  of  their 
influence  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  words  for  large 
ships  and  parts  of  a ship  in  Irish  are  of  Scandinavian  origin.  In 
ancient  Irish  saga  tales,  such  as  Echtra  Connla , “The  Adven- 
tures of  Connla/’  appear  boats  of  glass  in  which  fairy  women 
came  to  earth,  or  copper  boats,  as  in  the  tale  known  as  Serglige 
Concidaind , “The  Sick  Bed  of  Cuchulainn,”  or  such  a crystal 
boat  as  Merlin  sailed  in  in  search  of  the  blessed  islands. 
There  is  mention  also  of  a self-moving  boat  which  led  through 
a blinding  mist  to  Manannan’s  marvelous  island.  But  the 
Irish  had  also  safer  and  more  businesslike  ships,  provided  with 
sails,  ropes  and  tackle  and  everything  needed  to  steer  and 

m De  Bello  Cirili.  I.  liiii. 

U1  Keating,  History  of  Ireland , ed.  Dinneen,  II,  354-330. 
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manage  the  vessel.  Adamnan  mentions  no  less  than  nine 
kinds  of  ships  as  in  use  among  the  Irish  of  his  day 
(seventh-eighth  century),  of  which  the  “navis  longa ” and  “navis 
oneraria,”  cargo  ships,  must  have  been  capable  of  going  on 
extensive  voyages.  But  the  boats  to  which  the  Irish  mariner 
monks  trusted  themselves  on  the  sea  were  very  light,  their  sides 
and  bindings  being  of  osiers  fixed  to  some  solid  pieces  of  wood 
and  overlaid  with  hides  and  smeared  with  oil  and  gum.  They 
were  small  enough  to  be  drawn  overland,  when  necessary,  and 
brought  down  again  to  the  sea  when  it  was  time  to  leave.  Boats 
of  this  kind  are  called  curach , in  Irish,  and  they  are  not  quite 
extinct  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.182  They  are  described,  in 
ancient  times,  for  example,  by  Caesar,188  Lucan,184  Pliny,188 
Avienus,186  and  Solinus,187  Lucan  speaks  of  the  Britons  navigat- 
ing the  ocean  in  their  boats  of  osier:  “ . . . the  bending  willow 
into  barks  they  twine,  then  line  the  work  with  skins  of  slaughtered 
kine.”188  Sidonius  Apollinaris189  describes  the  British  boatman, 

Cui  pelle  sal  urn  sulc&re  Brit&nnum 

Lucius  et  assuto  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo. 

and  Avienus  tells  how  “They  sew  skins  to  skins  and  plow  the 
pathless  seas  in  furthest  parts  with  keels  of  leather/’  Finally, 
Auguste  Brizeux,  the  poet  of  Les  Bretons , describes  the  Irish 
sailor-monks: 

Dans  leurs  barques  d’osier  recouvertes  de  peau 
Us  voguaient,  engourdis  par  les  vagues  glac6es 
Et  les  c6tes  partout  de  neiges  h6riss6es.140 

In  the  Irish  Book  of  Lismore  is  a poem  in  four  quatrains,  by 
an  unknown  poet,  which  describes  Brendan’s  boat  and  crew,  the 
company  which  he  took  with  him  and  the  number  of  ships  in  which 
they  sailed.  It  begins,  “Tri  longa  seolais  in  saoi”:141 
Three  vessels  the  sage  sailed 
Over  the  wave- voice  of  the  very  wet  sea : 
in  Reeves'  Adamnan , p.  170,  note  k. 
l“  De  Bello  Civili,  i,  liiii. 

Pharsalia,  iv,  ISO-135. 
m Hist.  Natural .,  vii,  c.  57 
m Ora  Marti.,  v,  101-107. 

1,7  Polyhistor .,  c.  22. 

“•  Pharsalia,  iv,  136. 

“•  Carmen  i,  1.370-371. 

140  Les  Bretons , chant  III,  p.  31. 

141  Lismore  Lives,  p.  106. 
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Thirty  men  in  each  retael  he  had. 

Over  the  storm  of  the  crested  tea. 

When  he  returned  home  from  his  first  cruise  his  £o»Uj  ui«»i  ' 
counseled  him  to  sail  again,  but  this  time  in  a wooden  ship. 
then  built  in  Connaught  “a  great  marvelous  vessel,”  which  held 
all  his  household,  his  wrights  and  smiths,  his  plants  and  seeds,  uJid 
everything  that  was  needed  for  the  voyage. 

Brendan  was  not  the  only  Irish  monk  who  filled  bis  sails 
with  adventurous  winds  and  embarked  on  a monastic  journey 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, ,4*  under  the  year  891,  tells  of  three 
Irishmen  named  Dubslane,  Macbeth,  and  Maelinmuin,  who 
set  out  to  visit  King  JSlfred : “And  they  came  in  a boat  without 
oars,  from  Ireland,  whence  they  had  stolen  away;  because  for  the 
love  of  God  they  desired  to  be  on  pilgrimage,  they  recked  not 
whither.  The  boat  in  which  they  sailed  was  made  of  two  hides 
and  a half;  and  they  took  with  them  provisions  for  seven  nights. 
And  on  the  seventh  night  they  came  on  shore  in  Cornwall  and 
fared  at  once  to  King  JElfred.”  In  Manus  O’Donnell’s  Betha 
Coluim  Chille,  “Life  of  Columcille,”14*  is  related  an  adventure  of 
Columcille  with  Mongan  mac  Fiaehna,  son  of  the  king  of  Ulster, 
who  came  to  match  skill  and  knowledge  with  him  and  who 
declared  that  he  had  knowledge  of  many  of  the  countries  and 
islands  and  the  hidden  isles  of  the  world.  “In  especial  know  I 
the  thrice  fifty  islands  that  are  westward  from  Erin  in  the  sea. 
And  thrice  the  measure  of  Erin  is  each  of  these  islands.”  “And 
who  is  it  dwelleth  in  those  lands  and  districts  whereby  until 
today  we  have  had  no  tidings?”  saith  Columcille.  “There 
dwell  therein,”  saith  Mongan  mac  Fiaehna,  “ worshipful  folk  of 
fair  shape  and  form,  both  men  and  women,  and  there  be  bright 
cows  with  red  ears  there  that  have  with  them  calves  of  like  hue. 
And  there  be  white  sheep,  exceeding  many.  These  be  the  cattle 
and  gear  they  have.144  Columcille  himself  was  a good  sailor. 
On  a time  that  he  was  traveling  the  sea  by  the  coast  of  Alba,  a 
great  wind  arose  so  that  the  ship  was  in  great  danger  of  sinking. 
And  through  humility  Columcille  bailed  the  bilge-water  out 


m Edit.  Thorpe,  ii,  09,  Blaster  of  the  Rolls  Collection. 

»«Pp.  78-81. 

144  O'KiLLSHn  and  Schobppeblc,  Life  of  ColuneilU,  p.  78. 
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of  the  ship.14*  Many  if  not  most  of  these  sea  tales  grew  out  of 
the  practice  of  Irish  monks  of  seeking  a solitary  place  of  medita- 
tion, penance  and  prayer,  in  the  deserts  of  the  ocean.  During 
the  course  of  the  sixth  century  there  arose  in  the  seacoast  dwellers 
of  Ireland  the  same  desire  to  go  forth  and  become  hermits  and 
missionaries  which,  in  the  preceding  century,  had  won  for  their 
countrymen  the  reputation  for  wandering  which  they  enjoyed 
during  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Possibly  another  reason  why  the 
Irish  sought  retirement  on  distant  islands  was  because  Roman 
ecclesiastical  customs  were  beginning  to  spread  all  over  Ireland. 
At  the  close  of  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  held  in  664,  when  the  king 
of  Northumbria  decided  in  favor  of  the  institutions  of  Saint 
Peter  as  against  the  Irish  practices  of  St.  Columcille,  several 
conformed  to  the  practice  of  their  opponents,  the  others  retired 
in  silent  discontent  to  Iona.14*  Later,  with  the  spread  of  the  new 
regulations,  the  stubborn  Irish  monks  were  obliged  to  retreat 
into  the  very  ocean.  This  yearning  for  a place  of  utter  retire- 
ment from  the  world  became  with  the  Irish  a passion.  It  is 
constantly  referred  to  in  the  lives  of  Irish  saints  and  has  left  its 
impression  on  the  topography  of  the  country  in  the  Latin  word 
desertum,  which,  though  disguised  in  Anglo-Irish  writings  under 
a variety  of  spellings,  most  frequently  occurs  as  Dysart  or  Dysert. 
Such  was  the  ascetic  ardor  of  these  Irish  anchorites,  as  almost  to 
outdo  the  hermits  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Yet 
deserts  of  sand  still  attached  them  to  earth,  from  which,  if  they 
could,  they  would  escape  entirely.  So  they  sought  for  a desert 
in  the  ocean:  “Eremum  in  oceano  quaerere,”  and  “Pro  Christo 
peregrinare  votens,  enavigavit,”  are  constantly  recurring  ex- 
pressions. Gradually  their  island  cloisters  studded  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  “insulas  veluti  monilia,”  “like  a necklace,”147  and  the 
circle  widened  until  finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,148 there  was  hardly  a spray-swept  isle  off  the  coast  that  was 
not  occupied  by  a small  community  or  by  an  Irish  anchoret,  and 
the  more  inaccessible  and  further  their-  retreats  were  removed 
from  the  mainland,  the  more  saintly  were  held  to  be  those  who 

«*  Ibid.,  p.  896. 

l4#  Lingard,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church , 2d  edit., 
vol.  i,  ch.  1. 

147  Ambrose,  Hexam iii,  c.  5. 

141  Bury,  Life  of  St.  Patrick , pp.  294-295. 
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dwelt  in  them.  Many  of  these  adventurers  must  have  lost 
their  lives  which  they  had  entrusted  to  cockle  shells  of  wattled 
twigs,  and,  as  no  tidings  were  ever  heard  of  them,  the  belief 
could  easily  have  arisen  that  they  had  reached  the  far  off  shores 
of  the  Land  of  the  Blessed,  from  which  there  was  no  return. 
In  a litany  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,149  and  the  Speckled  Book,150 
is  mention  of  an  “anchorite  whom  Brendan  met  in  the  Land  of 
Promise,  with  all  the  saints  that  had  perished  in  the  dark  islands 
of  the  ocean.”  Those  whom  they  had  left  at  home  in  the  ease 
and  peace  of  the  cloister  dreamed  of  the  terrible  adventures, 
which,  they  supposed,  had  befallen  their  fellows.  These  dreams 
they  told  for  mere  amusement  or  for  edification;  other  tales 
were  highly  colored  yams,  purporting  to  be  accounts  of  their 
adventures  in  search  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  spun  by  the  ad- 
venturers themselves  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  return  to 
their  native  land.  In  Adamnan’s  Life  of  St.  ColumciUe  is  mention 
of  a certain  Baitan,  who  was  Columcille’s  first  successor  in  the 
monastery  of  Iona,  and  who,  along  with  others,  sought  a desert 
“in  pelago  intransmeabili.”151  About  the  same  time,  St.  Cormac 
ua  Liathain  sailed  to  northern  seas  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
made  at  least  three  voyages  and  became  known  as  Cormac 
Leir,  “Cormac  of  the  Sea,”152  “qui  tribus  non  minus  uicibus 
eremum  in  oceano  laboriose  quesivit,  nec  tamen  inuenit.”  Similar 
tales  are  connected  with  St.  Ailbe  (Albaeus),  of  Emly,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  his  “family.”153  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  had  planned 
to  sail  to  Ultima  Thuli,  but  being  dissuaded  by  the  King  of 
Cashel  to  undertake  the  voyage  alone,  he  agreed  to  send  twenty- 
four  of  the  brethren  in  his  stead.  On  his  own  journey,  Brendan 
came  upon  the  monastic  family  of  Ailbe  on  an  island  which  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  though  it  is 
not  identical  with  it.  Punishment  was  sometimes  inflicted  by 
setting  the  guilty  person  adrift  in  a light  skiff  or  wicker  boat 
with  one  paddle,  or  in  a leathern  box  without  any  paddle  at  all, 


,4*  Book  of  Leinster , p.  373,  col.  4. 

**•  Leabhar  Breac , “The  Speckled  Book,’*  p.  23,  col.  2,  1.43. 

151  Adamnan,  ii,  14;  Retrue  de  Vhistoire  dee  religions , viii,  1883,  p.  704. 
m Adamnan,  i,  6;  ii,  42;  iii,  17;  Waiilund,  o.  <*.,  xxii. 

151  Colcan,  Acta  Sanctorum , p.  241. 
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with  a vessel  of  meal  and  water  and  sometimes  with  a club  for 
keeping  off  the  beasts  of  the  sea.  Many  even  imposed  such 
an  ordeal  upon  themselves  as  a penance.  This  punishment  of 
setting  adrift  is  described  in  detail  by  Muirchu1*4  and  is  referred 
to  in  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland1":  the  criminal  “must  go  un- 
armed to  the  shore,  having  nothing  but  a small  and  vile  garment. 
He  must  bind  his  feet  with  an  iron  fetter  and  fling  the  fetter-key 
into  the  sea.  He  must  then  enter  a ‘navis  umus  pellis,’  a coracle 
whose  wicker  framework  was  covered  with  hide  only  one  fold 
deep,  and,  without  food,  sail,  or  rudder,  commit  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements.” 

Besides  the  love  of  wandering,  which  was  a peculiar  ascetic 
trait  of  the  early  Irish  Church,  the  mysterious  attraction  which  the 
sea  has  always  exercised  on  the  minds  of  the  Celts  was  a powerful 
impulse  in  driving  many  of  the  holy  men  of  Ireland  to  the  islands 
of  mid-ocean.  This  attraction  was  reinforced  by  a lingering 
belief  which  they  held  in  the  existence  of  a delectable  island  beyond 
the  waves,  where  the  setting  sun  sinks  in  the  western  regions, 
and  by  the  belief  of  the  learned  Fergil  the  Geometer,  and  possibly 
of  other  early  Irish  scholars,  in  the  existence  of  men  at  the  anti- 
podes. This  belief  in  a Great  Land  in  the  west  was  originally 
essentially  pagan,  and,  even  as  such,  vestiges  of  it  still  haunt  the 
imagination  of  the  longshore  folk  of  Brittany  and  the  west  of 
Ireland.  Such  a belief  in  a happy  other  world  is  found,  of  course, 
among  other  peoples  besides  the  Celts,  but,  with  the  latter,  the 
spirit  that  pervades  it  is  peculiarly  Celtic.  This  pagan  Elysium 
of  the  “Sidh”  (“fairy”)  dwellers,  the  Irish  called,  and  still  call, 
Tir  na  n-6g,  “the  land  of  the  (ever)  young,”  Tir  na  mbe6  “the 
land  of  the  living,”  Tir  na  mban,  or  Tir  na  nlngen,  “the  land  of 
women,”  Mag  M6r,  Mag  Mell,  Trag  M6r,  “the  great  plain,” 
“the  plain  of  delight,”  “the  great  strand,”  and  by  other  names. 
The  joys  of  this  “Isle  Delightsome,”  or  “Lond  of  Biheste,” 
were  anything  but  spiritual.  It  remained  for  Christianity  to  add 
the  spiritual  element,  and  it  is  the  incomplete  amalgamation  of 
Elysium  and  Eden  which  has  produced  the  Irish  conception  of 
Tir  Taimgire,  “the  Land  of  Promise,”  sought  by  Brendan. 

***  Tripartite  Life , ii,  222,  228,  clxxiv;  O’Kelleher  and  Schoepperle,  Life  of 
ColumeUle , p.  xviii,  note. 

1U  Cf.  Ckronicon  Scotorum,  622;  Cdin  Adamndin , ed.  Kudo  Meyer,  p.  43. 
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Men  thought  it  a region  of  sunshine  and  rest. 

And  they  called  it  Hy-Brasil,  the  isle  of  the  blest. 1M 

The  garments  of  those  who  had  spent  but  a few  hours  in  that 
Promised  Land  bore  the  sweet  scent  of  its  fragrance  for  forty  days. 
In  the  Dutch  “Brendan”  the  returned  voyagers  ask:  “En  kendi 
niet  den  roeke  van  onsen  clederen  dat  wi  in  dat  paradijs  hebben 
geweest,”147  “And  know  ye  not  from  the  fragrance  of  our  gar- 
ments that  we  have  been  in  paradise?” 

Thus  one  reason  for  the  great  popularity  which  the  Voyage  of 
St.  Brendan  enjoyed  was  that  it  had  its  roots  in  an  older  popular 
tradition.  Another  was  that,  unlike  most  of  the  other  sea 
voyages,  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  written  in  Latin  as  well  as 
in  Irish.  It  thus  came  within  the  ken  of  western  Europe  and 
became  a part  of  the  world’s  literature.  Moreover,  it  was  per- 
vaded by  a strong  mysticism,  a peculiar  sense  of  magic,  a terrible 
yet  graceful  supernaturalism,  a vivid  love  of  natural  beauty,  and 
by  luxuriousness  of  detail  and  color.  Still  another  reason  was 
that  it  combined  the  marvelous  with  the  edifying  and  satisfied 
a natural  desire  to  read  of  voyages  even  though  one  is  not  able 
to  take  part  in  them.  The  Irish  imagination  always  ran  riot  in 
the  oversea  voyage  literature;  nay,  the  marvelous  voyages  of  the 
Argo  and  of  Ulysses  are  reasonable  and  possible  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  Irish.  And  what  legends  took  rise  among 
them!  Legends  of  saints  who  put  to  sea  in  cockle  shells  and 
even  in  stone  troughs,  in  which  they  were  wafted  without  oar  or 
rudder  from  Ireland  to  Wales  or  from  Wales  to  Brittany.  And 
what  stronger  proof  of  the  reality  of  those  voyages  could  we 
demand  than  the  very  stone  troughs  themselves  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  Brittany  and  in  which  fond  mothers  place  their 
babes  as  a cure  for  many  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to! 

When  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  Irish  historians 
and  encyclopedists  gathered  into  great  collections  the  disjecta 
membra  of  the  old  tradition,  they  quite  arbitrarily  classified  them 
according  to  subject  under  several  heads.  The  tales  of  the  over- 
sea type  they  divided  into  two  classes,  to  which  they  gave  the 
technical  names  “Longes”  and  “Immram.”  By  “Longes,” 
an  abstract  built  on  the  Irish  word  long  (Latin  navis  longa), 

m Gerald  Griffin. 
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“a  ship,”  they  meant  a voyage  entered  upon  involuntarily  or  a 
banishment  over  the  sea.  In  later  times  the  word  was  used 
to  mean  any  banishment,  not  only  by  sea  or  abroad  but  even 
from  one  Irish  district  to  another.  The  most  famous  example 
of  the  class  is  Longes  mac  nUsnig,  “The  Exile  of  the  Children 
of  Usnech.”  The  word  “Immram”  (pi.  Immramha)  had  a wider 
scope.  Its  primary  meaning  was  “a  sailing  round”  or  “cir- 
cumnavigation,” but  it  came  to  import  a voyage  of  discovery  or 
adventure,  or  any  freely  undertaken  sea  voyage  wherein  the 
description  of  the  incidents  is  the  leading  motive.  The  Voyage  of 
Brendan  is  also  called,  in  Latin,  Narigatio  and  Peregrinatio,  and 
Muridecht  Brenainn,  in  Irish.  These  tales  of  the  sea  seem  to 
have  developed  between  the  middle  of  the  seventh  and  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  Though  there  must  have  been  many  such,  only 
seven  are  catalogued  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,168  and,  of  these, 
only  three' are  known  to  exist,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Voyage 
of  Snedgus  and  Mac  Riagla,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue.  The  “ Immramha  ” may  be  divided  into  what,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  may  be  called,  the  one,  a pagan,  and  the 
other  a Christian,  group,  though  in  all  of  them  there  is  a curious 
overlapping  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  elements.  In  general, 
the  pagan  framework  has  been  preserved  in  the  Christian  “imm- 
ramha,” and  it  is  only  in  spirit  and  influence  that  the  two 
classes  differ.  The  chief  representative  of  the  Christian  class  is 
the  Voyage  of  Brendan.  To  this  class  belongs  also  the  Voyage 
of  the  hUi  Corra,  which  in  some  of  its  parts  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  “Immramha.”  From  the  events  narrated,  it  would  appear 
to  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  though  the 
manuscripts  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  are  much  later. 
The  Voyage  of  Snedgus  and  Mac  Riagla,  like  the  Brendan  story, 
bears  a strong  ecclesiastical  stamp.  It  is  a poetic  description  of 
a voyage  of  some  Irish  clerics  who  were  driven  by  a tempest 
northwestward  to  the  Shetlands.  The  piece  was  probably  written 
originally  in  verse,  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a prose 
version  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  There  are,  besides,  many  smaller  tales  or  mere  episodes 
having  the  character  of  this  group,  such  as  the  story  of  the 


1M  Book  of  Leinster , 189c,  1.49  fl. 
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Three  Young  Clerics  and  their  Cat,  the  navigation  of  two  Monks 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Columba,  who  had  been  driven  into  northern 
seas  and  saw  strange  marvels  there,1**  the  Voyage  or  Exile  of 
Breccan,  who  was  shipwrecked  off  the  Irish  coast,  famous  in  the 
literature  and  legends  of  Wales.  Breccan  had  fifty  boats  trading 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  on  one  of  his  voyages  he  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  whirlpool.  His  fate  was  not  known 
until,  many  years  after,  Lugaid,  the  blind  poet,  came  to  Bangor. 
The  poet’s  attendants  strayed  from  the  town  down  to  the  strand, 
where  they  found  the  bleached  skull  of  a small  dog  on  the  beach. 
They  brought  it  to  Lugaid  and  asked  him  whose  it  was.  The 
poet  commanded  them  to  put  the  end  of  his  poet’s  wand  upon  the 
skull,  and  then  he  told  them  that  the  skull  was  that  of  Breccan’s 
little  dog,  and  that  Breccan  himself  with  all  his  ships  and  people 
had  been  drowned  in  the  whirlpool  which  ever  since  is  known  as 
“Breccan’s  Cauldron.”  Of  the  “Immramha”  which  are  pro- 
nouncedly secular,  the  most  remarkable  are  Immram  Brain 
maic  Febail,  “The  Voyage  of  Bran  to  the  Land  of  the  Living,” 
which,  partly  by  reason  of  the  name  of  its  hero,  may  have  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Brendan  legend 
— in  fact,  there  are  almost  identical  episodes  in  both  stories — 
and  Immram  Mad  Duin,  “The  Voyage  of  Maelduin,”  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  type  of  this  class  of  mythic  literature, 
since  it  is  both  the  oldest  and  shows  no  signs  of  Christian  in- 
fluence. Its  composition  probably  antedates  the  raids  of  the 
Vikings  in  Ireland.  Both  the  Maelduin  and  the  Brendan  story 
have  so  many  points  in  common  that  the  latter  would  appear  to 
be  nothing  but  the  Christian  adaptation  of  the  former,  or  at 
least  to  have  had  its  principle  source  in  it. 

Thus,  in  these  and  other  pagan  “Immramha,”  the  author  of  the 
Voyage  of  Brendan  had  a framework  ready  at  hand  and  elastic 
enough  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  all  sorts  of  adventures,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  choice  of  Brendan  as  his 
hero,  unless  the  legend  was  founded  on  some  basis  of  fact.  In 
the  earlier  versions  of  the  saga,  Brendan  set  out  in  search  of  a 
place  of  retirement  amid  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  In  the  later 
conception  of  the  event,  he  engaged  in  a seven  years’  voyage  to 


1H  Todd's  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  p.  28. 
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discover  the  Earthly  Paradise,  and  it  is  on  the  strength  of  this 
that  he  has  chiefly  acquired  his  reputation  of  a navigator.  The 
former  idea  must  have  had  an  historical  basis:  it  was  only  one 
of  a large  number  of  cases  of  which  there  can  be  no  uncertainty. 
Whatever  doubt  remains  concerns  only  Brendan’s  reputed  voyage 
to  the  Land  of  Promise.  He  had  been  preceded  in  his  quest, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  his  master  Barintus,  and  by  Mernoc,  and  in 
turn  Brendan’s  example  was  followed  by  his  favorite  disciple, 
Machutus.  This  youth,  who  is  also  known  as  Maclovius,  or  in 
modern  times  as  Malo,  was  bom  between  510  and  520  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and,  consequently,  was  a Welshman  but,  according 
to  Joannes  a Bosco  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  according  to  Sige- 
bert  of  Gembloux,  a Breton.  The  story  of  his  life  is  nearly  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  his  master.  He  became  a disciple  of 
Brendan  at  Llancarvan,  in  his  native  county,  and  is  credited 
with  having  been  one  of  the  sailor-monks  who  sailed  under  the 
great  Irish  navigator.  In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
legend  of  St.  Malo,  the  rdles  of  master  and  disciple  have  become 
inverted  and  in  some  versions  the  pupil  seems  to  have  usurped 
the  place  of  his  superior  and  got  his  celebrity,  it  would  seem,  at 
the  expense  of  St.  Brendan.  St.  Malo  also  was  the  hero  of  a 
strange  Sindbad-like  adventure  on  a whale’s  back  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  persecuted  by  the  wicked  Britons  who,  owing 
to  a curse  which  he  had  laid  upon  them,  suffered  various  reverses 
in  battle.  Saint  Brendan  intervened  in  the  quarrel.  In  the 
following  lines  Johannes  de  Garlandia  describes  the  punishment 
which  Brendan  inflicted  upon  the  Britons  for  having  ill-treated 
his  disciple: 

Fr acta  pace  Deus  irascitur:  Edocet  illud 

Prselustri  sancto  Scotia  clara  viro. 

Brandanus  Eusebio  maledixit  teste  Britannos : 

Iccirco  flebant  multa  pericla  pati. 

Trans  mare  se  misit  et  eos  prece  solvit  eorum; 

Et  peregre  licuit  ire  venire  viro 

Frangentes  igitur  pacem  maledictio  f range t; 

Gratia  nec  fractos  quae  reparabit  erit.1*0 

Sufficient  instances  have  perhaps  been  adduced  to  show  that 
the  early  medieval  Irish  were  daring  and  enterprising  sailors, 

160  U 88 her.  Works , vi,  p.  51-52. 
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and,  what  is  more,  it  is  now  generally  held  by  geographers  that 
it  was  Irish  sailor-monks  who  effected  the  earliest  voyages 
northward  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  of  which  there  is  literary  mention. 
The  celebrated  Irish  geographer  Dicuil  has  never  been  charged 
with  being  a fantastic  writer.  About  the  year  825  he  wrote  his 
famous  work  Liber  de  mensura  orbis  terrae,  in  which  we  find  the 
following  statement:  “A  certain  priest  who  is  worthy  of  credence 
has  told  me  that,  after  a sail  of  two  summer  days  and  one  night 
in  a small  ship  with  two  thwarts,  he  landed  on  one  of  the  islands 
(Shetlands).  There  is  also  another  group  of  small  islands 
(Faroes)  divided  from  one  another  by  narrow  sounds,  in  which  for 
about  one  hundred  years  (i.  e.  from  725  to  825)  dwelt  hermits 
from  our  Ireland.  But  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  these 
islands  were  always  deserted,  so  now,  because  of  the  destruction 
by  the  Northmen,  there  are  no  anchorites  on  them,  but  they  are 
occupied  by  great  flocks  of  sheep  and  a great  variety  of  sea  birds.” 
Dicuil’s  statement  is  confirmed  by  Icelandic  sources,  and  there  is 
an  interesting  bit  of  Irish  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  going  back 
two  and  a half  centuries  earlier.  In  the  year  565  St.  Columcille 
happened  to  be  at  the  court  of  Brudeus,  the  converted  king  of  the 
Piets  of  Scotland,  and,  the  chief  of  the  Orkneys  being  present,  he 
told  the  king  that  some  of  his  clergy  had  lately  emigrated  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a desolate  country  “ in  the  impenetrable  ocean,” 
and  he  asked  Brudeus  to  recommend  those  monks  to  the  chief  of 
the  Orkneys  so  that  he  might  take  them  under  his  protection. 

It  is  now  known  positively  that  Irish  anchorites  were  in  the 
Orkneys  as  early  as  the  year  579  and  that  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  Shetlands  in  620.  It  is  also  recorded  that,  about  the  year 
670,  some  of  them  came  to  the  Faroes;  nor  were  they  necessarily 
the  first  comers,  but  they  may  have  been  going  to  kinsmen  who 
had  settled  there  we  know  not  how  much  earlier.  But  the 
tranquillity  which  they  sought  in  those  northern  regions  was  of 
short  duration:  neither  the  rigorous  climate  nor  the  dull  skies 
could  save  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  robbers  of  the  sea, 
which,  beginning  in  725,  finally  in  795,  drove  the  Irish  settlers 
to  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  sea  of  ice  which  we  now  know  as 
Iceland.  In  the  year  861,  even  this  place  of  refuge  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Northmen.  It  so  happened  that  a Norwegian 
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pirate  named  Nadoddr,  while  sailing  toward  the  Faroes,  was  sur- 
prised by  a storm  and  driven  within  sight  of  a strange  land  covered 
with  snow.1*1  He  went  ashore,  climbed  to  a tall  mountain,  looked 
for  a sign  of  habitation,  and  returned  to  Norway,  praising  the 
verdure  and  climate  of  the  land  he  had  visited  and  which  he 
named  Snaeland  “Snowland.”  Nearly  a century  elapsed  and, 
during  the  political  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Haraldr  H&rfargi 
“Harald  the  Hairy”  (860-930),  the  first  king  of  Norway,  many 
Norwegian  refugees  sailed  over  to  Iceland  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  inflict  upon  the  Irish  settlers  there  even  worse  cruelty 
and  oppression  than  they  themselves  were  fleeing  from  in  Norway. 
Most  of  the  Irish  were  slaughtered.  Of  those  who  escaped, 
some  no  doubt  were  lost  at  sea;  others  found  their  way  back  to 
Ireland,  and  still  others,  perchance,  reached  Greenland  and  even 
the  shores  of  the  Western  Continent.  The  Book  of  Leinster1** 
and  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal1**  mention  the  massacre  of 
Donnan,  abbot  of  the  island  of  Eig  (Egg),  slain  as  he  said  Mass, 
and  of  his  fifty  companions,  whose  names  are  given.  It  remained, 
however,  for  a descendant  of  those  Norwegian  invaders,  namely, 
Ari  Thorgilsson,  the  father  of  Icelandic  history,  surnamed 
Fr6de  “the  Learned”  (1067-1148),  to  atone  for  the  wrongs 
which  his  forefathers  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  Irish  colony, 
by  handing  down  to  posterity  the  most  precious  account  we 
possess  of  the  presence  of  the  first  Irish  navigators  in  Iceland. 
In  his  Islendingabdk,  and  similarly  in  the  Prologue  to  Landndma , 
he  says,  speaking  of  Iceland  at  the  time  the  Norwegians  reached  it: 
“Thft  voru  h€r  menn  kristner,  their  er  Northmenn  kalla  papa, 
en  their  fdru  sithan  a braut,  af  thvl  at  their  vildu  eigi  vesa  hSr  vith 
heithna  menn,  ok  I6tu  eptir  boekr  I'rskar  ok  bjollur  ok 
baglar.  Af  thvl  m&tti  skilja  at  their  voru  menn  Irskir.” 
Christian  men  were  there  whom  the  Northmen  call  Papae,  ‘priests,’ 
and  they  left  the  place  because  they  did  not  wish  to  remain  there 
with  pagans,  and  they  left  behind  them  Irish  books,  bells  and  cro- 
ziers,  from  which  one  may  conclude  that  they  were  Irishmen.”  We 
are  not  to  conclude  from  this,  however,  that  all  the  Irish  Icelanders 

IM  Islands  Landndmabdk,  pt.  I ch.  I,  p.  5-6. 
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were  clerics.  According  to  the  Breve  Chronicon  Norvegiae ,'•* 
“Papae  vero  propter  albas  vestes,  quibus  ut  clerici  induebantur, 
vocati  sunt,  unde  in  teutonics  lingua  omnes  clerici  Papae  dicun- 
tur,”  “They  are  called  Papae  because  they  wore  white  clothes 
and  dressed  like  priests,  wherefore  in  the  Teutonic  tongue  all 
priests  are  called  ‘Papae.’  ” This  word,  which  may  be  simply 
the  Latin  word  papa  or  from  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  popa, 
“master,”  has  left  its  mark  to  this  day  on  several  of  the  islands 
in  the  Shetlands  group  and  thereabouts.  The  Norwegians  also 
called  the  Irish  Icelanders  “Westmen,”  “men  come  by  sea  from 
the  west,”  that  is,  from  Ireland,  which,  to  the  Norwegians,  was 
a western  land. 

This  article  is  not  intended,  nor  is  the  present  writer  com- 
petent, to  treat,  with  the  fullness  it  deserves,  of  the  thorniest 
question  which  still  awaits  solution  in  the  intricate  St.  Brendan 
problem,  if  indeed  the  question  can  ever  be  decided  without 
peradventure,  namely,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Irish  seamen. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  is  almost  without  limit  and  most  of 
it  has  been  printed.  This  material,  however,  both  published 
and  unpublished,  must  all  be  thoroughly  sifted  again  with  the 
closest  scrutiny,  and  new  light  thrown  on  the  subject  from 
untried  angles  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  resources  of  Celtic  and 
Scandinavian  philology,  geography  and  the  allied  sciences.  Here 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  briefly  a few  phases  of  the  problem  and 
to  refer  to  some  of  the  greatest  authorities  for  a more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 

Most  of  our  information  concerning  the  early  voyages  of  the 
Irish  we  owe  to  Icelandic  historians,  who  have  never  been  accused 
of  drawing  overmuch  on  their  imagination  or  of  lacking  in  a good 
memory,  sobriety,  and  veracity.  The  twelfth  century  Danish 
historian,  Saxo  Grammaticus,1®4  speaking  of  them,  could  truth- 
fully say,  “Indeed,  they  count  it  a delight  to  learn  and  to  consign 
to  remembrance  the  history  of  all  nations,  deeming  it  as  great  a 
glory  to  set  forth  the  excellence  of  others  as  well  as  to  display 


1M  In  Monumenta  historica  Norwegiae , pp.  89,  208.  L.  Duvau,  in  Journal  dct 
Savant*,  1899,  pp.  697  fl. 

m Saxoni*  Grammatici  historia  danica , recens.  M Uller,  Copenhagen,  1839, 
I,  pp.  7-8. 
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their  own.”  There  are  three  Scandinavian  documents  which  are 
supposed  to  refer  to  Irish  settlements  in  America.  In  the  Landnd- 
mabdk,  Ari  Thorgilsson,  referred  to  above,  tells  how  his  great- 
grandfather, Ari  Marsson,  a powerful  Icelandic  chief,  who  lived 
toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  and  was  descended  from 
Carroll  (Irish  Cearbhal , Icelandic  Kiarvalr,),  king  in  Dublin,  and 
some  other  Icelandic  adventurers  were  blown  by  a storm  upon 
Hvitramannaland,  “White  Men’s  Land”  (that  is,  men  of  white 
(not  red)  skin,  or  because  they  dressed  in  white),  by  some  called 
Irland  it  Mikla,  “Great  Ireland.”  That  country,  it  has  been 
proved,  was  situated  toward  the  west,  near  the  sea  and  near  Vin- 
land  it  Gddha,  “ Wineland  the  Good,”  six  weeks’  sail,  as  they  said, 
from  Ireland.  Ari  goes  on  to  relate  how  his  great-grandfather 
was  hospitably  received  by  the  Christian  settlers  in  “White 
Men’s  Land,”  was  converted  and  became  chief  of  the  colony. 
This  story  was  first  told  by  a certain  Hrafn  Hlymreksfari,  “Hrafn 
the  Limerick  trader,”  who  was  a contemporary  of  Ari  Marsson  and 
had  lived  for  a long  time  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  had  probably 
heard  it  from  Irish  or  Icelandic  sailors  returned  from  “White 
Men’s  Land.”  Further,  Ari  Frode  records  that  his  own  uncle, 
Thorkell  Gellison,  remembered  hearing  Icelanders  say  that  they 
had  heard  Thorfinn,  Earl  of  the  Orkneys  (whose  father  Sigurd 
was  killed  at  Clontarf,  in  1014),  tell  about  Ari  Marsson,  how  he 
had  been  recognized  in  “White  Men’s  Land”  and  settled  down 
there.  Now,  this  celebrated  expedition  of  Ari  Marsson  must 
have  taken  place  about  the  year  98S,  and  Vinland,  near  which  was 
“Great  Ireland”  or  “White  Men’s  Land,”  is  generally  regarded 
as  corresponding  roughly  to  the  northern  New  England  States 
and  New  Brunswick.  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  new  land 
was  called  “Great  Ireland”  that  it  had  been  discovered  by  the 
Irish;  it  is  just  as  possible  that  it  was  so  called  merely  because  of 
some  imagined  resemblance  to  Ireland.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  an  echo  of  the  Scandinavian  belief  in  the  existence  of  “Great 
Ireland”  was  heard  as  far  away  as  Sicily,  whither  the  Normans 
had  carried  it  with  them  and  where,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Arabian  geographer  Edrisi  translated  the  name  of  the  country 
into  Arabic  as  “Irlandah-al-Kabirah.” 
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The  next  Icelandic  text  which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  pre- 
Columbian  Irish  in  America  is  the  Eyrbyggia  Saga,  which  was 
composed  after  the  year  1148.  It  tells  how  a certain  Icelander, 
Gudhleif  Gudhlaugsson,  was  sailing  home  from  Ireland,  whither 
he  had  gone  on  business,  when  his  ship,  being  west  of  Ireland, 
was  driven  by  a great  northeast  wind  southwestwards,  until 
finally  it  reached  a great  land  where  the  people  seemed  to  be  speak- 
ing Irish.  After  spending  some  time  among  them,  Gudhleif  and 
his  companions  returned  to  Ireland  where  they  passed  the  winter 
and  then  in  the  spring  sailed  home  to  Iceland.  The  third  of 
these  texts  is  the  mythical  saga  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefni,  also  known 
as  the  Saga  of  Eiric  the  Red,  who,  while  sailing  from  Vinland  to 
Greenland,  which  he  discovered  in  986,  was  driven  by  a south 
wind  to  Markland  (Newfoundland)  which,  he  was  told,  faced 
“White  Men’s  Land.”  Still  another  possible  reference  to  Irland 
it  Mikla  may  be  seen  in  the  famous  work  of  the  Venetian  Zeno 
brothers,  though  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative  has  been 
disputed.  They  engaged  in  several  voyages  late  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  on  their  return  they  reported  rumors  of  an  island  far 
in  the  west.  They  landed  and  met  one  of  the  inhabitants  who 
spoke  Latin,  and  from  him  they  learned  that  the  island  was  called 
Estotilanda,  which  may  possibly  point  to  “Great  Ireland,” 
Labrador,  or  to  some  other  northern  region  on  the  east  side  of 
America,  or  may  be  merely  an  error  for  Escotilanda  (“c”  and  “t” 
being  often  indistinguishable  in  medieval  manuscripts)  and 
refer  to  Ireland  or  Scotland.  It  is  the  “cold  Estotiland,”  of 
which  Milton  wrote.1** 

Probably  many  more  Icelandic  mariners  than  those  mentioned 
here  were  driven  by  violent  winds  on  to  the  coast  of  “Great 
Ireland,”  but  those  are  the  only  ones  whose  names  have  been 
preserved.  In  view  of  the  frequent  sailings  off  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  which  is  proved  by  numerous  voyages  that  are  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  during  a century  at  least  to  and  from  the 
northern  islands,  it  would  be  surprising  if  no  Irish  ship  was  blown 
out  of  its  course  in  a storm  and  forced  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It 
need  not  be  objected  that  such  extensive  voyages  were  not 
feasible  in  the  simple  vessels  that  were  in  use  in  those  days.  Some 
no  doubt  were  shipwrecked,  but  that  the  feat  was  not  impossible 

m Paradise  Lost,  x,  686. 
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has  been  proved  by  authentic  cases  of  boats  no  larger  than  those 
of  the  Irish  drifting  or  in  some  way  making  the  trans-Atlantic 
voyage.  Furthermore,  it  is  known  positively  that  from  the 
year  1003  to  the  year  1347  sailings  between  Iceland  and  Nova 
Scotia  were  not  uncommon.  While  the  Icelandic  texts  just 
quoted  may  prove  nothing  or  may  prove  very  much,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  Icelanders  themselves  believed  that  it  was  the 
Irish  who  first  reached  the  western  shores  and  first  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  New  World.  Nowhere  do  they  ascribe  to 
themselves  the  credit  or  glory  of  the  discovery.  Even  had  they 
been  so  disposed,  one  may  conjecture  that  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
were  too  notorious  to  be  disputed.  And  is  it  not  inconsistent 
that,  while  nobody  hesitates  to  take  the  candid  word  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians when  they  state  that  the  Irish  had  preceded  them  to 
Iceland,  their  most  positive  statements  that  they  had  also  gained 
the  start  of  them  in  reaching  America  awaken  suspicion?  While, 
then,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
unbiased  minds,  that  America  was  first  discovered — and  in  part 
colonized — by  Irish  mariners,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  reject 
en  bloc  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
reality  of  the  Irish  sea  voyages,  merely  because  there  is  so  much 
of  the  marvelous  in  them.  The  early  writers,  unfortunately 
perhaps,  were  not  so  much  concerned  with  placing  on  record 
historical  events  and  geographical  discoveries  as  with  providing 
edifying  or  amusing  stories,  and  it  is  precisely  the  fabulous  ele- 
ments that  explain  the  preservation  of  these  legends.  While  we 
ought  not  to  be  too  positive  about  asserting  or  denying  the  truth 
of  the  events  narrated,  it  is  not  too  much  to  allow  that  there 
must  have  been  some  framework  of  fact  on  which  was  woven  the 
web  of  adventure.  The  possibility,  nay,  the  probability,  of  Irish 
forerunners  of  the  Norsemen  in  America  has  been  admitted  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  modern  geographers,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  for  example,  whose  opinion  deserves  to  be  quoted : “I  do 
not  at  all  share  the  contempt  with  which  these  national  traditions 
have  often  been  treated.  On  the  contrary,  I am  firmly  persuaded 
that  with  a little  diligence  the  discovery  of  facts  entirely  unknown 
today  will  clear  up  many  of  these  historic  problems.”  It  has  also 
been  admitted  by  such  distinguished  historians  as  Rafn,  and 
Tarducci,  and  by  the  American  authority  who  has  made  the  most 
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exhaustive  study  of  the  question:  “It  seems  likely,”  says  Mr. 
Babcock,  “that  America  was  actually  reached  by  the  Irish  even 
before  the  Norsemen  and  certainly  long  before  all  other  Euro- 
peans;”117 and  again,  “In  view  of  what  they  (the  Irish)  really 
achieved,  their  known  fearlessness  and  very  special  impulsion, 
why  should  it  be  incredible  that  in  one  thing  more  they  should 
outstrip  others,  reaching  at  some  point  the  mainland  of  America, 
though  they  might  not  be  able  to  return,  and  their  settlements 
must  die  out  if  reinforcements  failed?  If  their  supplanters  in 
Iceland,  the  Norsemen,  had  not  recorded  the  presence  there  of 
these  ecclesiastical  Irishmen,  it  is  likely  that  we  should  still  be 
debating  it  today,  though  it  continued  so  long;”1**  and  finally, 
“One  must  feel  that  Irish  monks,  blinded  to  everything  beyond 
their  absorbing  purpose,  may  very  well  have  been  here  before  any 
Norsemen;  but  it  seems  at  present  beyond  proving.”1** 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  case  for  the  Irish  discoverers  has  been 
discredited  by  the  extravagant  nature  of  some  of  the  claims 
advanced  in  their  favor  by  overzealous  partisans.  There  have 
been  many  fantastic  notions  regarding  the  Celtic  pre-Columbian 
discoveries  of  America.  The  height  of  absurdity  was  reached 
some  fifty  years  ago  by  a French  geographer  who  maintained 
that  the  Irish  in  America  were  descended  from  Brendan  or  from 
some  one  of  the  obscure  Irish  precursors  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  that  there  is  a close  likeness  between  the  Irish  language  and 
the  Algonquin  and  other  Indian  dialects.  Some  of  these  would-be 
philologists  have  indeed  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the 
word  Algonquin  itself  is  of  Irish  origin!  It  will  be  sufficient 
merely  to  mention  in  passing  some  of  the  most  fanciful  statements 
which  have  been  put  forward  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
From  time  to  time  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  discovery  of 
Celtic  remains  in  the  New  World.  Wherever  towers  are  found, 
as  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  showing  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  or  heaps  of  stones  suggesting  Irish 
beehive  cells,  the  discoverers  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  be  due  to  Irish  builders.  The  letters  of  old  navigators, 
like  Cartier,  Champlain,  and  Cortes,  have  been  ransacked  for 

w W.  H.  Babcock,  in  The  Oloriee  of  Ireland , p.  37. 

lft  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  p.  27. 

lM  lbid.%  p.  30. 
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the  purpose,  sad  ay  mp r&  ill  —login  whack  they  show  to 
have  existed  between  the  rites  sad  eatoas  of  the  American  and 
Mrriran  Indians  and  Christianity  have  been  singularly  exag- 
gerated and  attributed  to  the  aBarnr  of  Irish  missionaries. 
The  Indiana,  as  is  well  known,  had  immemorial  traditions  of  the 
presence  of  white  men  ia  the  country  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  some  of  their  tribes  were  taught  that  their  an- 
cestors crossed  a great  lake  full  of  islands,  very  much  as  Irish 
sailors  may  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  mawg  the  northern 
islands  and  Greenland  as  stepping  stones.  Some  writers  have 
held  that  the  white  Esquimaux  are  descendants  of  early  Irish 
settlers!  The  civilization  that  existed  in  Mexico  from  the 
seventh  century  onward  has  been  said  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Irish,  and  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Quetzalcohuatl,  the  more  or  less 
mythical  Mexican  hero-god  or  reformer,  was  one  of  these  Irish 
legislators,  or,  who  knows,  perhaps  even  St.  Brendan  himself! 
But  the  Welsh  were  the  greatest  sinners,  in  the  long  yarns  they 
spun  of  Indians  speaking  Welsh  or  Irish.17*  This  was  chiefly 
in  the  days  when  ceftoanania  was  rampant.  For  example,  at  the 
time  of  Sr  Walter  Raleigh,  reports  spread  in  England  that  the 
English  colonists  in  Virginia  were  surprised  to  be  saluted  in 
Welsh  by  the  redskins.  Then  there  is  the  well-known  case  of  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Jones,  who  was  made  prisoner  in  Virginia  in  1669 
by  the  Tuscaroras,  who,  he  discovered,  spoke  a language  resem- 
bling his  own.  Jones  afterwards  preached  to  the  Indians  and  be- 
came their  adviser  in  difficult  matters.  An  almost  identical  story 
is  told  by  Charles  Beatty  in  his  Journal  of  Two  Months'  Tour 
(1768),  how  a party  of  Carolina  savages  were  about  to  scalp  him, 
but  they  spared  his  life  when  he  happened  to  exclaim  a few  words 
in  Gaelic.  Captain  Stewart  believed  that  he  had  come  across 
Celtic  books  among  the  Natchitoches  on  the  Red  River,171  and 
the  Carolinians  were  said  to  possess  a copy  of  the  Bible  in  Irish. 
All  these  questions  were  for  a long  time  a hotly  controverted  point 
of  Welsh  history.  A few  years  ago  a rusty  knife  blade,  bearing 
the  date  1267,  and  heavily  incrusted  with  sulphur,  was  dug  up 

179  Dictionnaire  dee  Sciences  NatureUes , t.  xxi,  p.  S9£;  Rente  Rncfclopidique , 
No.  4,  p.  1 6*. 

171  Humboldt,  Examen  erti.  de  Vhistoire  de  la  OSogr.  du  none.  Coni.,  1887,  ii,  144 
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from  an  Indian  mound  near  Sulphur  Springs,  Ark.  The  finder, 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Barton,  also  claimed  to  have  collected  legends 
among  the  Creek  Indians  of  the  existence  of  a colony  of  white 
men  among  them  some  600  years  before,  and  that  the  Creek 
language  has  preserved  many  Welsh  words  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  According  to  Mr. 
Barton,  some  boat-loads  of  Welshmen  must  have  been  blown 
across  the  Atlantic  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  they  entered 
the  Mississippi,  went  up  the  Arkansas,  and  became  assimilated 
with  the  Indian  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  While  all 
such  stories  as  those  just  cited  must  of  course  be  received  with 
the  utmost  caution,  the  Welsh  really  had  a naval  hero  whose  fame 
bid  fair  for  a time  to  rival  that  of  St.  Brendan  himself.  It  is  an 
historic  fact  that  in  the  year  1170  a dispute  arose  as  to  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Owain,  king  of  Gwynedd,  North  Wales.  One 
of  the  princes,  Madoc,  disgusted  with  the  civil  wars,  is  said  to 
have  decided  to  leave  his  people  and  to  set  sail  due  west  in  the 
ocean.  After  a while  he  returned  home,  and,  as  a result  of  the 
glowing  account  which  he  gave  of  the  land  he  had  visited,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  a large  number  of  his  countrymen  to 
accompany  him  on  another  voyage.  This  event  is  referred  to  in 
the  Welsh  Triads17*  (transcribed  probably  in  the  twelfth  century) 
which,  enumerating  the  “three  complete  losses  suffered  by  the 
Isle  of  Britain,”  mention  “Madawg  ab  Owain  Gwynedd,”  who 
put  to  sea  in  ten  ships  with  three  hundred  men,  “ac  ni  wyddys  i ba 
le  ydd  aethant,”  “and  arrived,  no  one  knows  where.”  It  is  also 
narrated  by  Caradog  of  Llancarvan  in  the  History  of  Cambria, 
and  by  divers  other  historians.17*  In  the  margin  of  the  St.  Gall 
manuscript174  is  the  following  gloss  in  Old  Irish:  “Do  inis  maddoc 
dun.  i.  meisse  7 coirbbre,”  which  may  mean  “we  belong  to  the 
island  of  Madoc,  I and  Cairbre,”  and  refer  to  an  Inis  Madoc 
(Island  of  Madoc),  in  the  lake  of  Templeport,  County  Cavan, 
Ireland,  or  to  a St.  Maiddoc,  or  Mogue,  of  Ferns,  who  was  born 


17*Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,  p.  401;  J.  Loth,  Let  Mabinogion , 2 ed., 
ii,  pp.  301-302. 

171  Hakluyt's  Voyages , iii  (1600),  p.  1;  The  History  of  Cambria*  now  called  Wales , 
. . . trans.  by  Humphrey  Lloyd,  . . . corrected  ...  by  David  Powel,  London 
1684,  pp.  227-220. 

174  Page  104a. 
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near  that  lake.176  Robert  Southey  made  The  Voyage  of  Madoc 
into  an  epic,  now  almost  forgotten,  and  Thomas  Stephens,  the 
historian  of  Welsh  literature,  gathered  the  material  into  an 
exceedingly  interesting  though  imaginative  volume  entitled, 
Madoc , An  Essay  on  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Madoc.171  As 
late  as  the  year  1792  a zealous  Welshman  named  John  Evans 
undertook  a voyage  to  America  to  visit  the  Welsh  colony  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  left  here  by  Madoc.  After  traveling 
far  and  wide,  exhausting  his  funds,  being  taken  for  a spy,  thrown 
into  prison  and  suffering  many  other  hardships,  he  abandoned  the 
quest  and  died  of  fever. 

But,  to  return  to  St.  Brendan.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
valid  reason  for  doubting  his  existence,  nor  for  doubting  that  he 
did  make  the  voyage  or  voyages  attributed  to  him.  We  shall 
probably  never  know  positively  what  real  journey  is  hidden  under 
the  accretions  which  grew  in  extravagance  with  each  passing 
generation,  or  the  exact  time  at  which  it  was  performed.  Bren- 
dan’s first  sail  would  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  islands  off  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  perhaps  extending  to  the  Orkneys,  the 
Hebrides,  or  the  Faroes;  the  latter  is  unquestionably  referred  to 
in  the  description  of  the  Sheep  Island.  His  second  voyage  indi- 
cates a more  extended  navigation  over  a vast  expanse  of  ocean  in 
a more  southerly  direction,  beating  about  from  one  island  to 
another  in  the  archipelagoes  of  the  eastern  Atlantic.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  accounts  of  the  two  voyages  became  contami- 
nated, and  while  we  find  that  some  of  the  versions  represent 
Brendan  as  sailing  west,  as  is  rather  to  be  expected,  others  read 
“contra  solticium  estivale,”  “encontre  midi,”  or  “vers  orient,” 
eastward  and  southward.  For  the  same  reason,  we  find  in  one  and 
the  same  text  mention  of  extreme  cold  and  floating  structures 
which  may  be  icebergs,  and  other  phenomena  belonging  to  high 
latitudes,  together  with  luxuriant  herbage  and  foliage,  singing  birds 
and  other  features  characteristic  of  a temperate  or  subtropical 
climate.  Consequently  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  with  any 
confidence  on  a map  the  course  followed  by  Brendan.  Yet  some  of 
the  geographic  details  are  curiously  accurate,  and  all  the  evidence 

171 J.  C.  Zeubs,  Qrammatica  Celtica,  xiii;  O’Curry,  Manuscript  Materials , p.  27. 
Joyce,  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland , I,  p.  489.  £.  Hogan,  Onomasticon  Oaddicum . 

i™  London  and  New  York,  1894;  Revue  Celtique , xv,  124. 
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seems  to  combine  to  indicate  that  his  first  stopping  place  was  most 
probably  the  Azores,  and  then  the  Madeiras.  Curiously  enough, 
one  island  of  the  latter  group  is  called  Las  Desertas,  and  another 
bears  the  name  Porto  Santo,  which  can  be  traced  back  at  least 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  if  that  has  any  bearing 
on  the  question.  It  is  significant  also  that  some  of  the  Madeira 
Islands  formerly  bore  birds’  names;  the  chart  of  Gabriel  de 
Valesque,  1489,  has  drafted  an  island,  apparently  in  the  Azores, 
called  Ylha  de  Oesels.  These  may  be  souvenirs  of  the  Bird 
Islands,  which  play  such  a prominent  part  in  the  Voyage.  Bren- 
dan’s next  haven  was  in  the  Canaries,  which  were  also  celebrated 
for  their  sheep  and  birds.  The  Island  of  Fire  has  been  identified 
with  Hecla,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  by  it  is  meant  Tene- 
riffe,  which  may  have  been  at  that  time  in  eruption.  Brendan 
next  seems  to  have  made  a considerable  sojourn  in  and  near  Cape 
Verde  Island,  and  may  even  have  set  foot  on  Africa  near  Mount 
Atlas,  where  he  came  to  a great  river,  though  this  latter  excursion 
is  altogether  unlikely.  Thus  far  it  seems  only  reasonable  to 
follow  him  on  his  voyage.  But  it  is  not  without  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  on  his  way  home  his  boat  was  caught  by  favor- 
able trade  winds  and  swept  into  an  ocean  current.  The  southern 
branch  of  the  Gulf  Streamjpasses  around  Maderia  and  the 
Canaries,  and  its  extension  is  the  North  Equatorial  Current  which 
empties  into  the  sea  of  the  Antilles  and  the  Bahamas.  This  would 
carry  him  necessarily  in  a great  sweep  southwest  and  west  to  the 
coast  of  North  or  South  America. 

However  gratuitous  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
plot  the  course  of  Brendan’s  voyage,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
spread  of  the  story  had  a considerable  effect  on  the  development 
of  cartography  and  geographical  knowledge.  Even  though 
conjecture  was  given  a wide  latitude  by  the  early  map  makers, 
there  seems  to  have  been,  for  ajtime  at  least,  a sort  of  general 
agreement  as  to  the  locationJofjSt.  Brendan’s  Islands  or,  later. 
Island.  Their  earliest  appearance, 'thus  far  recorded,  is  on  the 
so-called  Hereford  (England)  map  which  was  made  by  Richard 
de  Haldingham  about  the  year  1275  or  1280,  that  is,  shortly  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Canaries.177  There  they  are  put  down  with 
full  confidence  opposite  Mount  Atlas,  in  the  location  of  the 

177  Webtbofp,  p.  *40  fl. 
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Canaria.  the  idwlifiulia  bd^  bo  dmbt,  dae,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  to  Use  nrftarare  of  the  uoat  poprsphen  who  placed 
the  Fortunate  hfaads  in  that  region.  The  reading  on  the 
Hereford  map  is  “Fortunate  Insulae  sex  sut  Set  Bran- 

dani,"  “The  Fortunate  Idandi  These  are  six.  The  of 

St.  Brendan.”  The  Hereford  map  was  not  based  on  actual  dis- 
covery, however.  The  first  map  drawn  along  the  Hnw  of  what 
may  be  called  serious  geography  is  by  Angelinas  Dulcert,  of 
Majorca,  which  dates  bom  1339.  It  marks  the  of  St. 

Brendan  distinctly  as  “Insulle  Sa  Brandani.”  The  Parmesan 
map  of  the  Ph:«igani  Brothers,  which  dates  from  1367,in  agrees 
with  the  Dnlcert  map  in  identifying  and  naming  the  islands  of  St. 
Brendan.  It  contains  not  only  the  legend  ‘‘boU  Marieniga,  isola 
Canaris,  isola  Brandani,”  but  also  a figure  in  a monastic  garb, 
intended  perhaps  to  represent  St.  Brandan  himself,  balding  over 
the  islands  as  if  bestowing  a blessing  upon  than.  In  general,  the 
maps  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  that  of  the  Genoese  Battista 
Beccario,  the  Weimar  map,  the  maps  of  the  Venetian  Graziolo 
Benincaaa,  of  Fra  Mauro  and  of  the  Venetian  Andrea  Bianco,  all 
identified  St.  Brendan’s  Island  with  Madeira,  less  often  with  the 
Canaries.  The  map  of  Jacobus  de  Zireldis  (1443),  however, 
places  these  islands  north  of  Ireland,  while  the  portolano  in  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice,  shows  an  island  not  far  from  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  with  the  legend  “La  Montagna  de  Sto  Brandan.”  Toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  begin  to  see  the  Brendan 
island  moving  toward  the  west  and  coming  nearer  to  the  Equator. 
At  first,  the  words  “St.  Brendan’s  Fortunate  Islands”  lie  between 
the  Madeiras  and  the  Azores  and  may  apply  to  either  group  or  to 
both.  In  Bianco’s  second  great  map  of  1448,  the  wandering 
island  is  westward  of  the  Azorean  archipelago,  the  largest  island 
of  which,  corresponding  to  what  is  called  Terceira  today,  bears 
the  title  “Ya  fortunat  de  sa  beati  blandan.”  In  the  same  year 
as  the  discovery  of  America  appeared  Martin  Beheim’s  (Bohemus) 
celebrated  globe,  at  Nuremberg,  on  which  St.  Brendan’s  Island  is 
placed  still  farther  west  and  south  in  midocean,  lying  between 
Africa  and  South  America  and  near  the  Equator.  It  seems  to 
be  confused  with  the  Antilles  and  bears  the  following  legend  in 
German:  “Nach  Chris ti  Gepurt  565  Jar  kam  Sandbrendan  mit 

171  Jomard,  Let  Monument tde  la  Qiographie. 
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sein  Sehiff  auf  di  se  Insel,  der  doselbst  vil  wonders  besah  und  der 
fiber  si  ben  Jar  damach  wider  in  sein  Landt  zog.”  “In  the  year 
565  after  Christ’s  birth,  Saint  Brendan,  with  his  ship,  came  to 
this  Island.  He  there  saw  many  wonders,  and  after  seven  years 
he  came  again  to  his  own  land.”  On  the  map  which  the  Flor- 
entine Paolo  Toscanelli  made  for  Christopher  Columbus  and 
which  served  as  the  great  discoverer’s  sailing  directions  on  his 
first  voyage,  the  island  of  St.  Brendan  occupies  its  customary 
place  southwest  of  the  Canaries  and  Madeira.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  the  seas  came  to  be  better  known,  map  makers  were 
forced  to  locate  St.  Brendan’s  Island  more  and  more  out  of  the 
range  of  navigation.  Its  general  trend  was  now  northward  and 
westward,  though  the  Englishman,  Thomas  Nicholls,  still  identi- 
fied it  with  Madeira.  On  the  magnificent  map  painted  on  parch- 
ment, by  order  of  Henry  H of  England,  it  is  located  between 
Iceland  and  Newfoundland.  About  the  same  position  is  assigned 
to  it  in  the  so-called  Sebastian  Cabot  map  of  1544,  which  places 
it  in  the  latitude  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  in  the  wastes  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  In  Ortelius’s  map  (1560),  it  is  brought  some- 
what nearer  to  Iceland,  west  of  and  in  the  latitude  of  Ireland. 
Similarly  in  Mercator’s  map  of  1569.  In  the  map  by  Mathias 
Quad,  of  Cologne  (1608),  it  is  shown  well  out  to  sea  between  Ire- 
land and  North  America.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centimes  St.  Brendan’s  Island  still  existed  on  paper;  for  example, 
in  a French  geographical  chart  of  as  late  a date  as  1755,  in  which 
it  is  placed  5°  west  of  the  island  of  Ferro,  in  latitude  29°  N.,  and, 
finally,  it  took  refuge  near  the  Mascarene  Islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

But  though  St.  Brendan’s  Island  constantly  shifted  position 
and  finally  disappeared  altogether  from  geographies,  a belief  in 
its  existence  was  confidently  clung  to  during  the  entire  Middle 
Ages  and  even  after  the  oceans  had  been  traversed  and  known  in 
all  their  parts  and  the  American  coast  had  been  discovered  from 
Labrador  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  isle  of 
supernatural  beauty  and  wonders,  and  occupied  by  a saintly 
Christian  people;  an  echo  of  this  belief  is  expressed  by  Camdes: 

Pmidii  tenfao  ja  as  CanArias  ilhas, 

Que  tiveram  por  nome  Fortunadas.1’' 

179  Of  Luriadas , Cant,  y,  estan.  viii. 
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HtTBg  left  the  C narin  far  ^1*^ — 

Naaed  of  jure  “TW  Fort— ale.” 

In  his  Imago  Mundi1**  {Image  du  Monde),  written  in  1130, 
Honort  d’Autun  describes  the  paradisiacal  island  which  is  found 
only  by  chance  and  sought  for  in  vain.  He  calls  it  “Qoaedam 
Oceani  insula  dicta  PerditA,”  and  adds,  “ad  hanc  fertur  Bran- 
danus  venisse”: 

Une  autre  Hie  est  que  on  ne  poet 
Veoir  comae  oa  aler  ae  vealt, 

Et  ancune  foas  est  reae: 

Si  Tappefle  on  ITDe  Perdue; 

Celle  Ole  trovnra  sains  Braadains, 

Qui  mainte  merveOle  vit  ains. 

Brendan’s  Island  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Weltchronik  of  Rudolf 
von  Hohen-ems  (middle  of  the  thirteenth  century)*  who  thus 
describes  it:  “Ein  Isel  heizet  PerditA — das  irdensche  Paradis,” 
in  which  all  one’s  desires  are  fulfilled: 

Der  vfl  wunder&che  gotes  degen 

Der  abbet  sante  Brand  An 

Kam  drin — als  ich  vernomen  hAn — 

Ubr  manic  hundert  jAre  aider 
DA  sich  lies  (if  die  erde  nider 
Un  N6A  diu  gWVze  diet.1*1 

The  Abbot,  St.  Brendan,  God’s  very  wonderful  knight,  came 
thither — as  I have  heard — many  hundred  years  ago,  when  Noah  with 
his  numerous  folk  let  himself  down  on  earth. 

While  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Guatemala,  Friar  Alfonso 
de  Espinosa,  a member  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  heard  of  the  Holy 
Image  of  our  Lady  of  Candelaria,  in  Teneriffe.  He  afterwards 
spent  many  years  on  that  island,  and  in  his  book  Del  Origen  y 
Milagros  de  la  Santa  Imogen  de  Nuestra  SefLora  de  Candelaria — an 
interesting  work,  though  of  uncertain  trustworthiness,  published 
in  1594 — he  describes  how  the  venerated  image  had  been  dis- 
covered on  the  seashore,  and  quotes  a tradition  of  the  few  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Guanches,  or  old  native  population  of 
Teneriffe,  to  the  effect  that  a party  of  sixty  strangers  with  a 
bishop  among  them  had  long  ago  landed  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  at  a place  called  “The  Gathering  Place  of  the  Mighty  One.” 

— — - ■—  • . id 

1,0 1,  36;  Pairologia  Lot,,  c’rxii,  p.  183. 

111  Zeilechrift  filr  devitche  Pkttologit,  xiii,  p.  AO A, 
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Then,  on  the  strength  of  a certain  “Kalanda,”  he  continues: 
“Fortunatae  insulae  sex  numero — in  Oceano  Atlantico  ab  occasu 
Africae  adjacentes.  Hie  Blandanus  (sic)  magnae  abstinentiae 
uir  ex  Scotia  pater  trium  millium  monachorum  cum  beato  Ma- 
clonio  (t.e.,  Maclouio)  has  insulas  septennis  perlustravit.”  These 
things,  Espinosa  says,  were  done  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian. 

Not  only  did  St.  Brendan’s  Island  find  a place  on  the  maps  of 
Europe  and  in  literary  works  for  at  least  400  years,  but  it  was  a 
geographical  puzzle  which  many  adventurous  souls  sought  to 
riddle  with  almost  as  much  persistence  as  the  passage  to  the 
Indies  itself.  Raoul  Glaber  declares  that  people  were  convinced 
that  it  was  on  St.  Brendan’s  Island  that  Don  Rodrigo,  the  last 
Gothic  king  of  Spain,  took  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  the  Saracens 
at  Jeres  de  la  Frontera  (A.  D.  711),  and  that  he  still,  like  another 
Arthur,  abides  there.  At  a later  period  the  Spanish  believed  that 
it  was  to  that  same  island  that  the  Portuguese  king,  Sebastian, 
retired  after  his  defeat  and  death  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar  Quivir 
(1578).  When,  in  1519,  Emmanuel  of  Portugal  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Evora,  he  relinquished  Portugal’s  claims  to  the  Canar- 
ies and  also  expressly  included  in  the  cession  the  Island  of  St. 
Brendan,  which  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  Shortly  afterwards, 
in  1526,  two  adventurers,  Fernando  de  Troya  and  Fernando  Al- 
varez, equipped  an  expedition  and  set  out  in  search  of  the  myste- 
rious island.  Toward  the  end  of  that  century,  in  1589,  the  Dutch 
navigator.  Van  Linschoten,  on  his  return  from  the  Indies,  reported 
that  the  Canary  Islanders  firmly  believed  in  the  existence  of  the 
Isle  of  San  Borondon  about  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  right  of 
the  Canaries.  In  the  year  1570,  inquiries  were  instituted  on 
Palma  and  elsewhere  in  the  Canaries,  to  which  pilots  and  other 
credible  witnesses  were  summoned.  Some  of  them  swore  that 
they  had  not  only  seen  the  mysterious  island,  but  had  even  set 
foot  on  it.  Though  all  agreed  as  to  its  general  position  and 
outline,  some  thought  it  was  100  leagues  away,  others  50,  others 
only  10.  As  a result  of  the  inquiry,  a flotilla  was  fitted  out  and 
despatched  to  discover  the  illusive  island.  But  the  difficulty 
was  not  to  see  it  but  to  find  it.  However  clearly  it  was  discerned 
from  a distance,  when  the  sailors  came  near,  a tempest  or  mist 
always  arose  to  blot  it  out  and  snatch  it  from  their  grasp,  so  that 
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the  saying  arose  concerning  the  island,  “Quando  se  busca  no  se 
halla,”  “When  it  is  sought  for  it  is  not  found.’’  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  these  vain  efforts,  new  expeditions  continued  to  go  out  in  search 
of  it.  There  was  one  in  1604  under  Lorenzo  Pinedo  and  G. 
Perez  de  Acosta,  and  another  in  16SS.  Well  might  it  be  said  of 
the  Canarians,  “superstitiosi  enim  ultra  modum  quaxn  did  potest 
fuerunt  populi  canarienses.18*  The  Jesuit,  Don  Joseph  de  Viera 
y Clavijo,  in  his  very  interesting  book,  Noticias  de  la  historic 
general  de  las  islas  de  Canaria,1**  in  which  he  examined  thoroughly 
the  question  of  St.  Brendan’s  Island,  was  forced  to  admit  that 
there  never  was  a more  difficult  paradox  in  the  science  of  geog- 
raphy; since,  on  the  one  hand,  to  affirm  its  existence  was  to  go 
counter  to  all  reason,  science  and  criticism;  while,  on  the  other, 
to  deny  it,  was  to  destroy  all  faith  in  tradition  and  experience, 
and  to  suppose  that  all  the  trustworthy  witnesses  who  had 
testified  to  having  seeing  it  were  out  of  their  senses.  He  left  the 
matter  unsettled  and  concluded  by  saying  that  “the  impartial 
reader  is  at  liberty  to  judge  the  matter  for  himself  and  to  take 
whatever  side  he  pleases,  if  the  matter  be  one  in  which  there  is  any 
certainty  to  take.’’  Even  after  the  appearance  of  the  learned 
Jesuit’s  book,  voyages  to  discover  the  island  continued  to  be  made. 
In  1721,  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor  of  the  Canaries,  a fleet 
was  fitted  out  on  a grand  scale  and  entrusted  to  Don  Gaspar 
Dominguez,  a man  of  probity  and  talent.  Washington  Irving, 
in  his  Life  of  Columbus,1**  relying  on  Nufiez,  Viera  and  other 
early  Spanish  authors,  describes  the  excursion  as  follows:  “As 
this  was  an  expedition  of  solemn  and  mysterious  import,  he  (Don 
Gaspar)  had  two  holy  friars  as  apostolical  chaplains.  They  made 
sail  from  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  toward  the  end  of  October,  leav- 
ing the  populace  in  an  indescribable  state  of  anxious  curiosity. 
The  ship,  however,  returned  from  its  cruise  as  unsuccessful  as 
all  its  predecessors.”  As  late  as  the  year  1759,  nearly  forty 
persons  on  one  of  the  Canaries  declared  that  they  saw  the  myste- 
rious bland  together.  By  that  time  people  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  a miraculous  or  diabolic  power  of  appearing 
and  disappearing.  It  was  seen  only  at  intervals,  and  not  only  in 

1—  Nova  Typis,  etc.,  (vd.  note  113). 

i»  Book  ii.  ch.  28. 

i"  Vol.  i. 
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stormy  weather  but  even  on  the  brightest  summer  days  when  the 
atmosphere  was  most  pure  and  clear.  The  phenomenal  island 
was,  no  doubt,  an  optical  illusion,  one  of  those  mirages  which  are 
common  at  sea  when  the  image  of  a real  coast  is  reflected  in  the 
clouds;  but  we  are  not  able  to  say  if  it  has  been  seen  in  our  own 
days. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  doubts  were  expressed  and 
protests  raised  against  the  Brendan  legend.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis18*  had  a fling  at  it  when  he  wrote  “these  things  might 
truly  be  thought  incredible  except  that,  in  those  who  believe, 
all  things  are  possible.”  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  learned 
Dominican,  Vincent  de  Beauvais  (Vincentius  Bellovacensis) 
in  his  Speculum  Historiale ,1M  was  even  more  severe:  “hujus 
autem  peregrins tionis  historiam,”  he  wrote,  “propter  apocrypha 
quaedam  deliramenta  quae  in  ea  videntur  contineri  penitus  ab 
opere  is  to  resecamus.”  Vincent  was  not  consistent,  however, 
for  he  gave  place  in  his  Mirror  to  the  story  of  St.  Machutus, 
which  is  not  less  apocryphal  than  that  of  St.  Brendan.  Other 
writers  also  considered  the  whole  story  fabulous  and  employed 
almost  the  very  words  as  those  just  quoted  regarding  it:  “vana 
fictaque  vel  apocrypha  deliramenta,  praesertim  de  septennali 
ejus  navigatione  ad  insulas  prius  incognitas,”  qualifying  it  as 
“silly,  lying,  apocryphal  ravings.”  To  judge  by  the  satirical 
references  to  St.  Brendan  which  are  found  in  medieval  Latin 
literature,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  are  largely  the  voice 
of  monastic  jealousies  which  grew  out  of  the  preposterous  claims 
which  Irish  monks  on  the  continent  were  accused  of  making  for 
their  famous  countryman.  A lively  account  of  their  braggadocio 
was  written,  between  1281  and  1283,  by  Nicolai  de  Bibera  Erfor- 
densis.  Speaking  of  the  Irish  monks  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Jacobus  Scotorum  in  Erfordia  (Erfurt),  Germany,  he  says. 

Sunt  et  ibi  Scoti,  qui  cum  fuerint  bene  poti. 

Sanctum  Brandanum  proclamant  esse  decanum 
In  grege  Sanctorum,  vel  quod  deus  ipse  deorum 
Brandani  frater  sit  et  ejus  Brigida  mater. 

Sed  vulgus  miserum  non  credens  hoc  esse  verum 
Estimat  insanos  Scotos  simul  atque  profanos 


m Top.  Hib.,  Dist.,  ii,  ch.  xlii. 
m Book  xxit  ch.  81. 
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Talia  dicentes.  Acoedant  scire  volentes, 

£x  evangelico  textu  probo  quod  tibi  dico: 

Qui  non  dilinquit,  sed  qui  perfecerit,  inquit, 

Velle  mei  patris,  ilium  voco  nomine  fratris. 

Immo  mens  frater  est  et  soror  et  mea  mater. 

Sic  sancti  quique,  qui  regnant  hie  et  ubique, 

Et  possunt  fra  ires  simul  et  Christi  fore  matres. 

Si  non  ignores,  et  possunt  esse  sorores. 

Sic  Brigidam,  Brandanum  dicite  patrem 
Nam  perfecerunt,  quecunque  deo  placuerunt. 

There  are  some  Irishmen  there  who,  when  they  have  drunk  too  much, 
proclaim  that  St.  Brendan  is  the  dean  of  the  flock  of  saints  and  that  the 
God  of  gods  is  the  brother  of  Brendan,  and  that  Brigit  is  His  mother. 
But  the  poor  people  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true:  They  look  on  the 
Irish  making  such  statements  as  insane  and  at  the  same  time  profane. 
Let  those  who  desire  to  know  approach:  I will  prove  what  I say  by  a 
text  from  the  Gospel  (here  follows  a gloss:  “quicunque  fecerit  voluntatem 
patris  mei  ipse  meus  frater,  soror,  mater,”  quoting  inaccurately  from 
Matt,  xii,  50),  to  wit,  “He  that  sins  not,  but  does  the  will  of  my  Father, 
Him  I will  call  brother.”  Nay,  he  is  my  brother,  and  sister  and  mother. 

So,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  the  saints,  whether  they  reign  here  or  elsewhere, 
can  be  both  brother  and  mother  and  sister  of  Christ,  like  Brigit  and 
Brendan,  because  they  lived  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

According  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,187  the  saints  of  Ireland 
were  not  only  exalted  by  their  merits  above  those  of  other  lands, 
but,  he  adds,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  a vengeful  temper. 
An  instance  of  this  vindictiveness  is  seen  in  the  following  strange 
story:  One  day  Brendan  had  commanded  a brother  to  guard  a 
ship  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and,  when  the  tide  rose, 
another  brother  who  was  in  the  ship  was  in  danger  of  being 
drowned,  and  the  first  brother  went  to  his  rescue.  Brandan 
coming  up  rebuked  him  and  said,  “Dost  thou  love  him  more 
than  me?  Go  then  and  die  in  his  place.”  Thereupon  the 
brother  saved  his  comrade  and  was  drowned  in  doing  so.  The 
case  was  tried  by  the  Synod  of  holy  men,  who  referred  it  for 
decision  to  Brendan’s  foster  mother,  Ita,  who  imposed  upon  the 
criminal  a sea  voyage  as  a penance,  and  it  was  in  fulfillment  thereof 
that  Brendan  went  to  Britain.  In  later  times  St.  Brendan 
came  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  the  Scandinavian 
invaders,  perhaps  because  he  disliked  them  as  rival  navigators! 


1,7  Top.  Hib.,  Dist.,  ii,  ch.  lv. 
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In  Three  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals,  it  is  chronicled  under  86S 
A.  D.,  that  Earl  Tomar,  a fierce,  rough,  cruel  man  of  the  Norse- 
men, came  from  Limerick  to  Cltiain-fearta-Brenainn  (Brendan’s 
favorite  establishment  at  Clonfert),  expecting  to  find  great  prey 
in  that  church,  but  word  of  his  coming  had  gone  out  a short 
time  before  him.  Some  of  the  monks  whom  he  found  on  the 
floor  of  the  church  and  in  the  churchyard  he  put  to  death.  But  in 
that  same  year  Tomar  died  of  madness,  and  at  his  last  moments 
he  saw  in  a vision  Brendan  killing  him. 

The  bitterest  attack  that  ever  was  launched  on  the  Brendan 
legend  was  made  by  an  unknown  poet,  in  a metrical  life  of  St. 
Brendan  in  Latin,  preserved  in  an  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
manuscript  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.1”  It  begins: 

Hie  poeta,  qui  Brendani  uitam  uult  describere, 

Graue  crimen  uiro  Dei  uidetur  inurere. 

This  poet  who  would  fain  write  the  life  of  Brendan,  seems  to  attach 
a serious  crime  to  the  man  of  God. 

The  author  exclaims  against  the  folly  of  believing  that  St. 
Brendan  forsook  the  3,000  monks  who  were  intrusted  to  his 
care  and  for  whose  guidance  he  would  have  to  render  an  account 
to  God,  and  that, 

Currens  semper  ad  occasum  uelo,  uento,  remige. 

Coursing  ever  towards  the  west,  under  sail,  with  the  wind,  and  by  oar, 
he  sought  in  the  sea  what  is  to  be  found  only  in  heaven. 

O rem  miram,  risu  dignam,  et  plenam  stui  tide! 

Fabulosum  est,  non  uerum,  neque  ueri  simile. 

Oh,  how  strange,  laughable,  and  full  of  folly — A fable  it  is,  not  true 
nor  even  truthlike. 

He  objects  to  the  demons  singing  praises  to  the  Creator 
which,  he  holds,  is  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine.  Then  with  a 
burst  of  indignation  he  exclaims: 

O quam  macra  et  infelix  apes  est  Hibemensium, 

Quibus  post  hanc  vitam  tota  merces  operum 

Terra  nuda  et  Iapilli  atque  flores  arborum! 

How  lean  and  miserable  is  the  hope  of  the  Irish,  whose  only  reward 
for  their  labors  after  this  life  is  a bare  land,  with  stones  and  the  flowers  of 
trees. 

Plummer,  o.  c.,  ii,  293-294. 
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On  the  other  hand,  very  high  praise  is  bestowed  upon  Brendan, 
and  the  reading  of  his  Voyage  is  warmly  commended,  in  another 
Latin  poem  which  consists  chiefly  of  a translation  of  the  well- 
known  Anglo-Norman  version.  It  contains  311  rhymed  quat- 
rains in  catalectic  tetrameter,  and  was  written,  it  would  appear, 
for  a certain  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.18*  It  begins: 

Vana  vanis  garriat  pagina  pagana, 

Greges  agros  prelia  vox  Virgiliana, 

Mundi  dilectoribus  placeant  mundana; 

Alexandri  atudia  pia  sint,  non  vana. 

To  the  vain,  the  pagan  page  chatters  its  emptiness;  the  voice  of 
Virgil  sings  of  flocks  and  farms  and  wars.  Let  those  who  find  pleasure 
in  this  world,  delight  in  worldly  things.  But  let  Alexander’s  reading  be 
of  holy,  not  of  empty,  subjects. 

The  poem  contains  some  eloquent  passages,  as  the  description 
of  the  whale  and  the  account  of  the  meeting  with  Judas,  who, 
enjoying  a short  respite  due  to  Brendan’s  intercession,  exclaims 
“Horror  hie  pro  requie  mihi  reputatur.”  The  author  borrows 
lavishly  from  classical  mythology  and  delights  in  verbal  conceits, 
for  example,  in  this  description  of  Brendan’s  monastic  regime: 

Abbas  jam  de  monacho,  mater  fit  in  patre. 

Patris  ei  gra vitas,  amor  dignus  matre. 

Patrem  matre  temperans  imperabat  grate. 

Sic  qui  fratres  regitis  patres  imperate! 

These  two  Latin  poems  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  two 
extreme  views  which  have  been  held  and  are  still  held  concerning 
the  Brendan  legend.  It  remains  to  say  a word  about  the  in- 
fluence which  the  legend  exercised  over  two  great  Italians.  For 
the  first  of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
foremost  living  American  Dantean  scholar:  “Among  the  numer- 
ous medieval  accounts  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  which  Dante 
may  have  used  in  the  composition  of  his  Purgatorio,  there  is  one 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  familiar.  Be- 
tween the  Navigatio  Sancti  Brendani  and  the  Commedia  there  are 
resemblances  so  clear  as  almost  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
chance  coincidence  or  indirect  influence.1*0  Now  it  is  important 

189  Ernst  Martin,  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutschee  Altertum  u.  d.  Litt .,  Vol.  xvi,  Neue 
Folge,  iv,  1873,  p.  280  fl;  Moran,  Acta  8.  Brendani , pp.  43-84. 

199  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Cato  and  Elijah , Publications  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  xvii,  1902,  pp.  82-83. 
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to  remember  that  it  was  from  Dante  that  Christopher  Columbus 
may  have  got  the  first  idea  of  his  voyage  to  the  Indies.  He  must 
also  have  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  his  townsman, 
Jacobus  de  Voragine  (obit.  1298)  who  was  Bishop  of  Genoa  and 
who  in  his  Golden  Legend  gave  special  prominence  to  the  Promised 
Land  of  St.  Brendan.  For  at  least  two  centuries  Brendan’s 
name  and  expedition  were  very  popular  in  Genoa,  a maritime 
city,  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  Columbus,  who  was  blind  to 
everything  but  his  great  mission  and  studied  with  avidity  all 
the  theories,  stories  and  conjectures  that  were  current  in  his 
day,  in  fact  every  shred  of  information  that  pertained  to  the  sea 
and  especially  to  the  Atlantic,  could  not  fail  to  be  familiar  with 
the  legend  of  St.  Brendan.  When  he  came  to  live  in  Portugal 
and  married  into  a sea-going  family,  the  chief  topic  of  discussion 
was  naturally  voyages  and  discoveries,  and  among  these  the 
voyage  of  St.  Brendan  held  the  place  of  prominence.  His  son 
Fernando  writes  of  his  father,  “gli  piaceva  molto  ragionare  con 
coloro  che  per  quanta  navigavano,”1*1  and,  speaking  of  the  in- 
ducements which  led  him  to  undertake  the  voyage,  Fernando 
mentions  “las  (sc.  islas)  de  San  Brendan,  de  que  se  cuentan  cosas 
admirables,”1**  “the  islands  of  St.  Brendan,  of  which  wonderful 
things  are  told.”  Thus  the  legend  must  have  had  a decided 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Columbus,  and  helped  to  lighten  the 
terrors  of  the  unknown  ocean.  Under  date  of  Jueves  9 de 
Agosto  1492,  when  on  board  ship  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery, 
he  wrote  that,  when  he  was  in  Portugal,  in  1484,  he  had  seen  men 
who  had  come  from  Madeira  to  ask  for  a caravel  to  go  in  search  of 
the  land  that  continued  to  appear  every  year.***  “I  am  con- 
vinced,” he  wrote,  “that  therein  (namely,  the  Island  of  St. 
Brendan)  must  be  the  earthly  paradise  to  which  no  one  can  come 
except  by  the  will  of  God.”  Could  it  be  that  it  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  Brendan  that  Columbus  took  with  him  in  the  Santa 
Maria  at  least  one  Irish  sailor,  “Gulliermo  Ires  natural  de  Galuy 
en  Irlanda?”  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  this  William  the 
Irishman  was  a native  of  Galway,  Ireland’s  most  flourishing 

>«  Ch.  V. 

m Historic  del  AlmiranU  Don  Cristobal  Colon,  por  Fernando  Colon,  au  hijo, 
Madrid,  1892,  i.  44. 

im  Navarret*.  Coleccion  de  loe  viajes  y descubrimientos,  tom.  i,  Madrid,  1885. 
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seaport  facing  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
that  he  was  chosen  as  especially  familiar  with  all  Irish  sea-lore 
and  especially  with  the  legend  of  the  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan. 
At  the  very  least,  then,  one  may  say  that,  even  if  Saint  Brendan 
was  not  the  discoverer  himself,  which  has  not  been  proved,  his  story 
was  one  of  the  moving  causes  that  led  Columbus  to  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World. 

Joseph  Dunn, 

Catholic  University  of  America , Washington 
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THE  SACRED  CONGREGATION  DE  PROPAGANDA 
FIDE  (1622-1922) 

The  establishment  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide  was  decided  upon  by  the  Holy  See  at  the  flood-tide  of  that 
remarkable  movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  which  goes  by  the 
inaccurate  name  of  Counter-Reformation.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(1545-1563)  had  succeeded  beyond  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  day,  in  spite  of  great  opposition,  not  only  in  deter- 
mining for  all  time  to  come  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  faith,  but 
in  formulating  the  first  satisfactory  method  of  correcting  the 
abuses  which  had  arisen  within  the  Fold  of  Christ.  “Never 
had  a Council  met  under  more  alarming  conditions;  never  had  a 
Council  been  confronted  with  more  serious  obstacles,  and  never 
did  a Council  confer  a greater  service  on  the  Christian  world 
than  did  the  nineteenth  ecumenical  Council  held  at  Trent.”  1 

The  Council  of  Trent  removed  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  from 
those  who  had  joined  in  the  Lutheran  clamor  for  a reformation  of 
the  Church  in  capite  et  membris,  and  it  defined  without  respect  of 
persons  the  limits  within  which  an  orderly,  chaste,  prudent,  and 
thoroughly  orthodox  reform  could  be  carried  out.  Under  the 
Providence  of  God,  the  Church  has  been  blessed  from  that 
epoch  down  to  our  own  with  Popes  who  have  never  wavered  from 
the  spirit  of  Trent. 

When  the  true  reform  did  come,  it  came  quickly,  almost 
spontaneously ; and  it  came  efficaciously.  From  the  day  of  its 
official  confirmation  by  Pius  IV  on  January  26,  1564,  down  to 
the  latest  reform  in  the  organization  of  ecclesiastical  law,  begun 
by  Pius  X and  brought  to  a successful  conclusion  by  the  present 
Holy  Father,  Benedict  XV,*  the  vivifying  stimulus  of  Trent  has 
never  weakened. 

1 MacCaffrey,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  French 
Revolution,  Vol.  i,  p.  190.  London,  1915. 

* By  the  Providentissima  Mater  Ecclesia , Pentecost,  1917.  For  a general  survey 
of  the  New  Code  of  Canon  Law,  cf.  The  New  Canon  Law  in  its  Practical  Aspects, 
published  by  the  Dolphin  Press,  Philadelphia,  1918. 
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The  reforms  effected  within  the  first  fifty  years  after  the 
Council  almost  surpass  belief.  They  begin  with  the  Roman 
Seminary  for  the  education  of  the  priests  of  Rome  (1566);  the 
erection  of  national  colleges  at  Rome  and  the  reorganization 
of  those  erected  before  the  close  of  the  Council;  the  foundation 
of  over  twenty  Colleges  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for  the  edu- 
cation of  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  youth;*  the  beginning  of 
Nunciatures  in  various  parts  of  Europe;4  the  publication  of 
new  editions  of  the  Roman  martyrology,  the  Septuagint,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Breviary,  the  Missal,  the  Ceremonial  and  the  Pon- 
tifical; the  Gregorian  reform  in  the  Calendar  (1582),  and  the 
sweeping  reform  in  the  papal  curia  by  Pope  Sixtus  V,  by  the 
Apostolic  Letter  of  January  22,  1587,  Immensa  Aetemi  Dei , 
which  placed  the  entire  administration  of  the  Church  under  the 
care  of  fifteen  Congregations,  in  order  that  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  all  kinds  might  be  conducted  henceforth  with  despatch  and 
accuracy.  The  Counter-Reformation  has  also  to  its  credit  the 
founding  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  by  St.  Ignatius,  which  re- 
ceived official  approval  on  September  27,  1540*;  and  the  un- 
paralleled missionary  success  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  older  religious 
orders  from  that  time  down  to  the  establishment  of  Propaganda 
Fide  gave  to  the  founders  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  a trained 
body  of  workers,  a field  in  which  fresh  discoveries  were  being 
constantly  made,  and  a plan  of  action  which  had  stood  the  test  of 
almost  a century. 

The  creation  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  by  the 
Bull  Inscrvtabili  of  June  22,  1622,  may  be  accepted  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  formative  stage  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 
It  was  the  last  of  the  greater  Congregations  to  be  established  by 
the  Holy  See,  and  it  soon  outshone  all  the  others  by  the  ex- 
traordinary extent  of  its  powers  and  its  jurisdiction.  It  re- 
sembled the  other  Congregations  in  its  organization,  but  it  differed 
entirely  from  them  in  the  range  of  its  authority*.  From  the 


* Guild  at.  Lee  fondations  rUigieuses  anglaises,  in  the  Annuaire  de  V U niversii. 
de  Louvain,  1912. 

4 Cf . Piepeb,  Zur  Entstehungsgeeckichte  der  stMndigen  Nuntiaturen.  Freiburg,  1894/ 
1 Bruceer,  La  Compagnie  de  JSsus,  p.  17.  Paris,  1919. 

4 Bourret,  La  ri organization  dee  eaeriee  congregations  tribunauz  et  offices  ad- 
ministratifs  de  la  cour  romaine , p.  249.  Montpellier,  1908. 
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beginning  of  its  existence,  the  object  of  the  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide  was  definitely  understood:  it  was  to  regain 
the  faithful  in  all  those  parts  of  the  world  where  Protestantism 
had  been  established,  and  to  bring  the  light  of  the  true  faith  to 
heathen  lands.  Botta  has  described  its  object  as  follows:7 

Suo  principale  fine  & la  propagazione  della  fide  cattolica  in  tutte  le  parti 
del  mondo;  ma  1’opera  sua  non  era  total mente  ristretta  a questa  parte 
che  non  mirasse  anche  a diffondere  le  lettere,  le  acienze  e la  civil tA  fra 
genti  ignare,  bar  bare  e selvagge;  che  anzi  una  com  aiutava  l’altra;  perchA 
la  fede  serviva  d’introduzione  alia  civiltA,  e questa  a quella. 

To  reconquer  by  spiritual  arms,  by  prayers  and  good  works, 
by  preaching  and  catechising,  the  countries  that  had  been  lost 
to  the  Church  in  the  deb&cle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to 
organize  into  an  efficient  corps  the  numerous  missionary  enter- 
prises for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  pagan  lands,  were  the  two 
distinct  objects  which  soon  ranked  Propaganda  Fide  only  a little 
less  in  dignity  than  the  Universal  Church. 

The  genesis  of  this  ideal  is  not  known  with  certainty.  Benigni 
holds  that  it  was  the  result  of  a slow  evolution  passing  through 
two  distinct  periods,  one  creative  and  the  other  constitutive.8 
The  creative  period  ends  with  the  Inscrutabili  Dwinae  of  June 
22,  1622.  That  the  reconquest  of  those  parts  of  the  Church 
which  had  been  lost  through  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  Lutheran- 
ism, Calvinism,  and  Anglicanism,  had  been  a dominant  factor  in 
the  deliberations  at  Trent  is  certain.  Shortly  after  its  cloture  in 
1563,  Pope  Gregory  XIII  (1572-1585)  created  a cardinalitial 
Commission  de  propaganda  fide , consisting  of  Cardinals  Caraffa, 
Medici,  and  Santorio.  The  victory  at  Lepanto  (1571)  had 
naturally  turned  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  the  Cross  towards  the 
East,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades  had  not  died,  and  during  the 
years  this  Commission  held  its  sessions,  churchmen  were  espe- 
cially interested  in  following  up  the  naval  success  at  Lepanto 
with  a spiritual  victory:  union  with  Rome  of  the  Oriental 
Christians.  It  is  to  this  spirit  that  we  owe  the  celebrated  Union 
of  Brest  (1598).  The  Gregorian  Commission  was  hindered  in 
its  plans  by  the  rapid  succession  of  the  four  short  pontificates 
which  followed  Gregory’s  death  in  1585,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said 

7 Storia  <C  Italia,  dal  1779  al  1814,  lib  *4,  tom  6,  p.  117. 

1 Article,  Propaganda  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia , Vol.  xiiv  p.  456. 
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that  the  Sacred  Congregation  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  this 
former  body  of  Cardinals.  Some  writers  see  the  origin  of  the 
Congregation  in  a remarkable  folio  volume  published  at  Antwerp 
in  1618,  by  the  Carmelite  Thomas  & Jesus,  entitled  De  procuranda 
salute  omnium  gentium , schismaticorum,  haereticorum,  Judaeorum, 
sarracenorv.nl  caeterorumque  infidelium,  in  twelve  books.*  The 
Sacred  Congregation  may  well  be  the  result  of  many  projects, 
similar  in  scope  or  identical  in  design  with  which  the  Holy  See  had 
become  familiar  shortly  after  the  dose  of  the  sessions  at  Trent. 
It  may  not  be  unfair  to  these  projects  to  single  out  the  design  of 
Dr.  Vendeville,  the  friend  of  Allen  and  of  the  founders  of  the 
English  College  at  Douay.  In  1567,  Vendeville  went  with  Allen 
and  Morgan  Philips  to  Rome,  where  he  intended  placing  before 
Pius  V the  plan  of  a congregation  for  the  redemption  of  slaves 
in  the  Barbary  States:  “ut  suas  quasdam  de  infidelibus  ad  Chris- 
tum convertendis  cogitationes  cum  Pio  Quinto  Summo  Pontifice 
communicaret.”10 

After  its  creation  in  1622,  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide  began  that  long  and  honorable  life  of  three  centuries  which 
will  be  rounded  out  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  During 
those  three  centuries  of  remarkable  success  in  spreading  the  light 
of  the  Gospd  over  every  part  of  the  world,  only  one  definite  change 
has  been  made  in  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  namely,  that  by 
Pius  X,  in  the  Constitution  Sapienti  Consilio,  of  June  29,  1908, 
when  the  United  States  and  several  other  countries  were  with- 
drawn from  its  regimen.  The  history  of  the  Congregation  can 
be  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  from  the  cardinalitial  Commission 
de  propaganda  fide  under  Gregory  XIII  down  to  1622;  (2)  from 
the  founding  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  in  1622 
down  to  the  change  effected  by  Pius  X,  in  1908;  and  (8)  from  1908 
down  to  the  present. 

9 The  volume  is  rather  rare.  We  take  from  the  British  Museum  copy  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  on  America  (fol.  8):  “ Denique  America,  quam  orbis  quartam  par- 
tem Geographi  constituunt,  in  extrema  calami tate  versa tur.  Nam  et  quod  ad  fidem 
christianam  pertinet,  parum  culta  est:  et  in  europeis  hominibus  Indi  avaritiae  potius 
quam  Christiani  zeli  exempla  conspiciunt,  quam  Orientalibus  Indiis  quamplurimae 
provinciae,  quibus  Evangelium  nondum  delatum  est.” 

19  Knox,  AUen , p.  8,  London,  1882.  Out  of  this  desire  came  the  first  impetus 
towards  the  English  College  at  Douay  (1589),  ibid.,  p.  7.  Cf.  Bellesheim,  Wilhelm 
Kardinal  Allen,  p.  24,  Mainz,  1885;  the  subject  is  also  discussed  by  Dodd-Tiehnet, 
Church  History  of  England,  Vol.  ii,  p.  158.  London,  1889. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  preliminary  sketch  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  Propaganda,  for  that  is  to  be  written  by  a group  of 
historical  students  chosen  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Van  Rossum, 
Cardinal  Prefect,  and  by  the  Secretary,  Monsignore  Camfllus 
LaurentS,  and  to  be  published  as  a tercentenary  volume  in  1922. 
The  present  writer  has  been  asked  to  contribute  the  chapter 
on  the  United  States  under  the  general  title:  JJ opera  ddla  Sacra 
Congregazione  di  Propaganda  Fide  nelTevangelizazzione  degli  Stati 
Uniti  d' America. 

If  just  and  reasonable  pride  be  permitted  in  the  work  of 
carrying  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  the  children  of  men,  the 
Congregation  may  indeed  be  proud  of  its  success  in  the  United 
States.  For  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  (1622-1908), 
Propaganda  was  the  supreme  court  of  administration  and  appeal, 
under  the  Holy  Father,  for  the  Church  in  this  country.  The 
Constitution  of  Pius  X changes  the  Church  here  from  the 
status  of  a missionary  church  and  places  us  under  the  direct 
guidance  of  the  Holy  See.  ' But  to  no  other  department  of  the 
Curia  do  we  owe  so  much  in  the  phenomenal  progress  of  the 
faith  in  the  United  States  as  to  Propaganda.  And  yet,  one 
would  search  fruitlessly  in  American  Catholic  literature  during 
the  past  century  for  any  adequate  appreciation  of  Propaganda’s 
services.  Writers  such  as  Smith,11  Murphy,1*  Hilling,1*  Baart,14 
Goddard,1*  Humphrey,1*  Taunton,11  and  others  who  treat  of  the 
Propaganda  for  English-speaking  countries  and  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  dwelling  upon  its  great  services  to  faith  and 
science,  merely  give  us  a description  of  its  organization.  It  is 
no  excuse  to  say  that  the  design  of  these  writers  was  canonical  in 
outline  rather  than  historical;  for,  to  their  readers,  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Propaganda  could  not  be  simply  one  of  the  fifteen  great 
administrative  bodies  of  the  Roman  Curia,  it  was  the  Congrega- 
tion— more  important,  practically  speaking,  than  all  the  others 

11  Element*  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.  New  York,  1888,  8 vols. 

n The  Chair  of  Peter.  London,  1886. 

11  Procedure  at  the  Roman  Curia.  New  York,  1907. 

14  The  Roman  Court.  Milwaukee,  1896. 

14  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  and  Practice  in  Missionary  Countries.  London, 
1906. 

1#  Urhs  et  Orbis.  London,  1899. 

17  Law  of  the  Church.  London,  1906. 
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together.  It  is  significant  also  to  note  that  those  who  have 
written  histories  of  the  National  Colleges  in  Rome,  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Propaganda,  fail  to  give  their  readers  this 
historical  appreciation.1*  Our  purpose  is  then  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a general  history  of  the  Congregation,  to  sift  and  classify  the 
source-material  at  our  disposal  for  a detailed  story  of  Propaganda’s 
three  centuries  of  activity.  On  such  questions  as:  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Propaganda,  whether  territorial,  material,  or  personal; 
the  organization  of  the  Congregation,  its  powers,  rights,  privileges 
and  duties;  the  faculties  granted  by  Propaganda  (Cf.  Putzner, 
( Commentarium  in  facilitates  etc..  New  York,  1897),  and  on  all 
other  aspects  of  its  juridic  life,  sufficient  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, both  for  the  period  prior  to  the  Sapienti  Concilia  (1908), 
as  well  as  since.  There  is  a bibliography  of  books  on  these 
subjects  in  Ojetti,  De  Romana  Curia,  Commentarium  in  Con- 
stituiionem  Apostolicam  “ Sapienti  Concilia,"  seu  de  Curiae  piana 
reformatione  (Rome,  1910,  pp.  3-5).  A special  bibliography  for 
Propaganda  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  107-108. 
Since  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  an  accurate  list  of  the  Cardinals- 
Prefect  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Congregation,  we  asked, 
while  in  Rome  this  summer,  the  present  Archivist  of  Propaganda, 
Rev.  Dr.  Castellucci,  to  have  one  compiled.  It  is  as  follows:1* 

1.  Cardinals- Prefect 

Sauli,  Antonius  Maria  (1622). 

Ludovisi,  Ludovicus  (1622-1632). 

Barberini,  Antonius  (1682-1671). 

Altieri,  Paulutius  (1671-1698). 

Barberini,  Carolus  (1698-1704). 

Sacripanti,  Joseph  (1704-1727), 

Petra,  Vincentius  (1727-1747). 

Valenti,  Gonzaga  Silvius  (1747-1756). 

Spinelli,  Joseph  (1756-1763). 

Castelli,  Joseph  Maria  (1763-1780). 

11  Stkinhuber,  Gesckichte  de*  Collegium  Germanicum-H  ungaricum.  Freiburg, 
1896;  Brann,  History  of  the  American  College , Rome.  New  York,  1908;  Gasqustv 
The  Venerable  English  College , Rome . London,  1920.  Even  in  the  Memorial  Volume 
of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (1884),  where  special  praise  is  given  to  the 
SocieU  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi  of  Paris,  Propaganda  is  scarcely  mentioned. 

11  A partial  list  is  in  the  Missiones  Catholicae , etc.,  Vol.  vii  (1892). 
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Antonelli,  Leonardus  (1780-1795). 

Gerdil,  Hyacinthus  Sigismundub  (1795-1802). 
Borgia,  Stephanub  (1802-1804). 

Di  Pietro,  Michael  (1805-1814). 

Litta,  Laurentcub  (1814-1818). 

Fontana,  Franciscos  Axoisrus  (1818-1822). 
CoNSALVi,  Hercules  (1824). 

Cappellari,  Maurub  (1826-1881). 

Pedicini,  Carolus  Maria  (1881-1834) 

Franzoni,  Philippub  (1884-1856). 

Barnabo,  Alexander  (1856-1874). 

Franchi,  Alexander  (1874-1878). 

Simeoni,  Joannes  (1878-1892). 

Ledochowski,  Miecislaus  (1892-1902). 

Gotti,  Hieronymus  Maria  (1902-1916). 

Serafini,  Domini cus  (1916-1918). 

Van  Rossum,  Guillelmus  (1918 ). 

2.  Secretaries 

Ingoli,  Franciscus  (1622-1649). 

Massari,  Dyonisius  (1649-1657). 

Alberici,  Marius  (1657-1668). 

Ubaldi,  Fridericub,  Arch.  Caesarien.  (1668-1678). 
Ravizza,  Franciscus,  Arch.  Laodicen.  (1678-1675). 
Cerri,  Urbanub,  (1675-1679). 

Cibo,  Eduardus,  Pair.  Constanlinop.  (1680-1695). 
Fabroni,  Carolus  (1695-1706). 

Bianchieri,  Antonius  (1706-1707). 

De  Cavalieri,  Silvius,  Arch.  Athenarum.  (1707-1717). 
Carafa,  Aloisius,  Arch.  Laris  sen.  (1717-1724). 
Ruspoli,  Bartholomaeus  (1724-1780). 

Fobteguerra,  Nicolaus  (1780-1735). 

Monti,  Philippus  (1735-1743). 

Lercari,  Nicolaus  (1748-1757). 

Antonelli,  Nicolaus  (1757-1759). 

Mabefoschi,  Marius  (1759-1770). 

Borgia,  Stephanub  (1770-1789). 

Sandodari,  Antonius,  Arch.  Adanen.  (1789-1795). 
Brancadobo,  Caesar,  Arch.  Nisiben.  (1796-1801). 
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Coppola,  Domintcus,  Arch.  Myren.  (1801-1808). 

Quarantotti,  Joannes  B.  (1808-1816). 

Pedicini,  Carolus  Maria  (1816-1822). 

Caprano,  Patrub,  Arch.  Iconien.  (1828-1828). 

Castracane  Deg  li  Antelminelu,  Castruccius  (1829-1888) . 

Mai,  Angelub  (1888-1888). 

Cadouni,  Ignatius,  Arch.  Spoletanus.  (1888-1848). 

Brunelli,  Joannes  (1848-1847). 

Barn abo,  Alexander  (1848-1856). 

Bedini,  Cajetanus,  Arch.  Thebarum.  (1856-1861). 

Capalti,  Hannibal  (1861-1868). 

Simeoni,  Joannes  (1868-1875). 

Agnozzi,  Joannes  B.  (1877-1879). 

Masotti,  Ignatiu8  (1879-1882). 

Jacobini,  Dominicu8,  Arch.  Tyrern.  (1882-1891). 

Persico,  Ignatius,  Arch.  Tamiathen.  (1891-1893). 

Ciasca,  Augustinus,  Arch.  Laris  sen.  (1898-1899). 

Veccia,  Aloisius  (1899-1911). 

Laurenti,  Camillus  (1911 ). 

The  historical  material  for  the  story  of  Propaganda  may  be 
divided  into  Books  and  Sources. 

I.  Books 

1.  ON  THE  ROMAN  CURIA  AND  THE  MISSIONS 

The  general  literature  on  the  Roman  Curia  which  has 
already  been  referred  to,  is  too  extensive  to  be  listed  here. 
The  literature  on  the  Missions  in  general  and  on  the  Missions 
conducted  by  the  religious  orders,  all  of  which  were  under 
Propaganda’s  jurisdiction,  is  one  of  the  richest  we  possess;  and 
this  source-material  must  be  studied  by  any  one  who  desires 
to  write  a complete  or  partial  history  of  Propaganda.  The 
story  of  Catholic  missionary  endeavor  begins  with  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  a certain  sense  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  universal  history  of  the  Church.  The  best  guide  to  this 
literature  will  be  found  in  Heimbucher,  Die  Orden  und  Kon- 
gregationen  der  Katholischen  Kirche,  (Paderbom,  1917,  8 vols.). 
Among  the  general  works  on  this  subject  are  the  following: 
Wittmann,  Die  Herrlichkeit  der  Kirche  in  ihren  Missionen  seit 
der  Glaubensspaltung  (Augsburg,  1841,  2 vols.);  Krose,  Katho- 
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lische  Missionsstatistik.  (Freiburg,  1908);  Hahn  Geschichte  der 
katholischen  Missionen  (Cologne,  1857-65,  5 yob.);  Louvet,  Les 
Missions  Catholiques  au  XIXme  Siide  (Lyons,  1894);  Henrion, 
Histoire  des  Missions  Catholiques  (Paris,  1847);  Werner,  Kaiho- 
lischsr  Missionsatlas  (Freiburg,  1885);  and  the  Catholic  Direc- 
tories of  the  different  countries.  For  the  United  States,  there  are: 
the  Jesuit  Relations  (Cleveland),  1886-91,  78  vols.) ; Barcia, 
Ensayo  Cronoldgico  (Madrid,  1723);  Shea,  History  of  the  Catholic 
Missions  Among  the  Indian  Tribes  (New  York,  1855) ; De  Smet, 
Western  Missions  and  Missionaries  (New  York,  1854),  and  Oregon 
Missions  (New  York,  1847);  Engelhardt,  Missions  and  Mis- 
sionaries of  California  (San  Francisco,  1908),  and  the  Catholic 
Directories .*•  The  general  histories  of  the  Church  and  the 
histories  of  the  Church  in  particular  countries  should  also  be 
consulted.  For  example  Shea’s  four  volumes,  covering  the  years 
1492  to  1866  are  indispensable  for  the  story  of  Propaganda’s 
work  in  this  country. 

2.  ON  PROPAGANDA  FIDE 

No  history,  official  or  otherwise,  of  the  Congregation  has  as 
yet  been  published.  The  libraries  of  Rome,  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  London  were  searched  during  the  past  summer  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  source-material  dealing  with  Propaganda,  but 
apart  from  the  few  items  which  we  list  in  this  paper,  nothing 
important  was  discovered.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  state- 
ment: the  two  volumes  of  Otto  Mejer,  entitled  Die  Propaganda, 
ihre  Provinzen  und  ihre  Recht,  mil  besonderer  Rucksicht  auf 
Deutschland  (Gottingen,  1852, 2 vols.).  This  work,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  begun  and  completed  in  an  unfriendly  spirit.  It  is  of  minor 
use  to  the  historian  today,  and  is  marred  by  inaccuracies  which 
show  a lack  of  canonical  law  values.  Naturally  all  the  greater 
Encyclopedias  and  Dictionaries  contain  summary  articles  on 
Propaganda.  Moroni  in  his  Dizionario  di  erudizione  storico- 
ecclesiastica  (Venice,  1846-61,  s.v.,  Congregazione  di  Prop.  Fide), 
gives  a concise  statement  of  its  foundation  and  labors.  Theodore 
Trede  has  an  attack  on  the  object  of  Propaganda  in  his  article 


10  An  excellent  series  of  articles  with  bibliographies  covering  the  question  of 
Catholic  Missions  in  general,  and  of  those  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular, will  be  found  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia , Vol.  x,  pp.  375-391. 
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Die  Propaganda  in  Rom , ihre  Geschickte  und  BedetUung,  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeit-  und  Streit-  Fragen,  vol.  xiii  (1884),  no.  201.  This 
is  an  anti-Jesuit  pamphlet.  The  bedeutung  of  Propaganda  is 
interpreted  by  Trede  from  the  viewpoint  that  St.  Ignatius’ 
canonization  (May  22,  1622)  preceded  the  foundation  of  the 
Congregation  (June  22,  1622).  As  is  well  known,  the  Dis- 
eased Carmelites  were  foremost  among  the  religious  orders  in 
the  project,  among  them  being  Dominico  di  Gesu  e Maria,  the 
General  of  the  order.  Baumgarten  in  the  Katholik  (vol.  79 
(1899),  pp.  260-261),  summarizes  the  story  of  Propaganda  in 
his  paper:  Die  heilige  Kongregation  zur  Verbreitung  dee  Glaubens 
und  Hit  Gebiet.  The  best  account  of  this  nature  in  English  is 
Benigni’s  article  s.v..  Propaganda,  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
(vol.  xii,  p.  466-461).  This  has  the  added  merit  of  having  been 
written  after  the  change  of  1908.  The  student  will  do  well  to 
consult  the  numerous  references  to  Propaganda  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Review,  of  Overbrook,  Pa.;  an  excellent  account  of  the  Con- 
gregation will  be  found  in  the  article  by  Martin,  The  Congregation 
of  Propaganda  (Ibid.,  vol.  lx,  pp.  624,  ss.). 

The  leading  articles  and  essays  dealing  with  the  successful 
theft  by  the  Italian  Government  of  the  Congregation’s  property 
are:  Bonghi,  La  Propaganda  Fide  ed  il  govemo  italiano,  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia  (vol.  xxviii,  pp.  280-812);  Propaganda  e la  con- 
versione  dei  suoi  beni  immobili  per  opera  del  govemo  italiano  (2  vols., 
Rome,  1884),  which  contains  the  dossier  of  the  case  as  it  was  tried 
before  the  Cour  de  Cassation  in  Rome;  Soderini,  La  Propaganda 
Fide  ed  il  govemo  italiano  (Rome,  1884);  O’Reilly,  Propaganda 
Question  and  our  Duty  (in  the  ACQR,  vol.  viii  (1884),  pp.  226  ss.); 
Spillmann,  Die  Beraubung  der  Propaganda,  in  the  Stimmen  aus 
Maria- Loach,  (vol.  xxvi,  pp.  225  ss.);  Church  Spoliation  in  Italy, 
in  the  Month,  Vol.  xxii  (1874),  pp.  468-477 — a review  of  Dupan- 
loup’s  Memorial  on  the  Spoliation  of  the  Church  at  Rome  and 
throughout  Italy,  which  was  translated  into  English  (London, 
1876),  but  which  is  now  quite  out  of  print.  Articles  will  also  be 
found  in  the  leading  continental  newspapers  of  the  day,  Osserva- 
tore  Romano,  Moniteur  de  Rome,  Unita  Cattolica,  Journal  de 
Bruxelles,  Monde,  Voce  della  Veriid,  etc.,  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctae 
Sedis.  The  attempted  theft  of  the  American  College  at  Rome 
by  the  Italian  Government  is  treated  by  Brann. 
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A reliable  account  of  the  famous  polyglot  press  of  Propaganda 
will  be  found  in  Melchior  Galleotti,  Della  Tipografia  poliglotta 
di  Propaganda  (Turin,  1866). 

For  the  extent  and  results  of  the  change  in  the  administration 
of  Propaganda  by  the  Sapienti  Consilio,  all  the  recent  com- 
mentaries on  the  new  Codex  should  be  studied;  in  particular, 
Ojetti,  De  Curiae  piana  reformations  (pp.  107-188),  and  Hilling, 
Die  rechtliche  Stellung  der  Propaganda  Kongregation  nach  der 
neuen  Kurialreform  Pius  X,  in  the  Zeitsckrift  fiir  Missionswissen- 
schaft,  1911,  pp.  147-158.  The  best  commentaries  in  English 
will  be  found  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

We  come  now  to  the  actual  history,  partial  or  complete,  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation.  Probably  the  earliest  account  is  that 
of  Beyer,  Breve  compendium  historiae  congregationis  de  Prop. 
Fide,  published  at  Konigsberg,  1721.  This  volume  we  were 
unable  to  find  in  any  of  the  large  libraries  of  Europe  during  our 
search.  The  next  publication  in  point  of  time  is  that  by  Otto 
Mejer,  Die  Propaganda  in  England  (Leipzig,  1851).  This  seems 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  “uprising”  of  1850,  and  is  an  attack 
on  the  Brief  of  September  29,  1850,  restoring  the  English  hier- 
archy under  Wiseman.  The  book  had  a certain  vogne,  and  this 
encouraged  Mejer  to  write  his  larger  work,  the  title  of  which  is 
given  above.  This  larger  work  in  two  volumes  was  the  only  one 
we  were  able  to  find  in  the  libraries  abroad,  professing  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  the  Sacred  Congregation.  Its  author  was  a 
non-Catholic,  and  he  writes  as  an  opponent  of  the  Chinch: 
“Wenn  ein  Protestant  liber  die  rijmische  Propaganda  schreibt, 
so  kann  er  nur  gegen  sie  schreiben  (Vol.  i,  p.  1).”  Despite  tM« 
apriori  attitude,  Mejer  gives  us  an  interesting  though  incomplete 
account  of  Propaganda’s  labors  up  to  that  time.  His  work  is 
divided  into  four  books:  Book  I.  contains  the  historical  pro- 
legomena necessary  to  the  subject,  and  treats:  (a)  the  Missions 
conducted  by  th^  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites  and 
Jesuits,  up  to  1622;  ( b ) the  National  Colleges  in  Rome;  (c)  the 
foundation  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide;  (d)  official 
sources  for  the  history  of  Propaganda;  («)  Cerri’s  Report  of 


10  Cf.  Catalogue  Editionum  quae  prodierunt  ex  typographia  polyglotta  8 . Cony, 
de  P . F..  Rome,  1878. 
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1677.*1  Book  II.  describes  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Propaganda,  the  method  of  organization 
followed,  choice  of  missionaries,  their  training  and  faculties, 
and  the  general  work  of  Propaganda  in  Catholic  lands.  Book 
m treats  these  same  subjects  for  the  work  of  Propaganda  in 
Protestant  lands.  Book  IV.  attempts  to  describe  the  canonical 
cases  brought  before  the  Congregation  and  deals  with 
the  alleged  political  influence  of  Propaganda  in  international 
affairs.  Several  Appendices  are  added;  one  being  the  1844  edi- 
tion of  the  Notidia.  The  work  is  frankly  biased,  but  it  could 
serve  as  a model  for  a general  history  of  the  Congregation. 
Propaganda,  Mejer  holds,  is  but  a disguised  branch  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Pieper  published  at  Cologne  in  1886,  as  a 
result  of  his  studies  in  the  Roman  Archives,  his  well-written 
essay:  Die  Propaganda-Kongregation  und  die  nordischen  Mis- 
sionen  irn  siebemehnten  Jahrhundert.  A good  description  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Congregation  will  be  found  by  this  same  writer 
in  the  Akten  of  the  fifth  international  Congress  of  Catholic 
Scholars  (Munich,  1900) — Griindung  und  erste  Einrichtung  der 
Propaganda-Kongregation. 

II.  Sources. 

Trede  makes  a statement,  which  Mejer  repeats,  to  the  effect 
that  Propaganda  has  never  officially  given  the  world  any  knowl- 
edge of  its  labors  during  the  past  three  centuries—  “1st  sie  doch 
ein  Institut  welches  nicht  von  sich  spricht?”  The  Sacred 
Congregation  has  indeed  said  very  little  about  its  stupendous 
activity  since  1622.  Its  field  of  labor  has  been  coterminous 
with  the  universal  Church.  So  much  had  to  be  done  that  there 
was  little  time  to  do  more  than  publish  yearly  statistics  from 
time  to  time.  Propaganda  reorganized  in  1622,  upon  the  then 
modern  system  of  efficiency,  the  entire  missionary  activity  of 
the  Church.  It  correlated  the  forces  at  work  in  thousands  of 
different  directions  and  under  thousands  of  different  conditions. 
It  supplied  missionary  workers  for  practically  the  whole  known 

n Relazione  alTSantith  di  N.  8.  P.  P.  Innocemo  XI  dello  Stato  di  Propaganda  Fids 
(pp.  52),  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  Msgr.  Urbano  Cerri.  It 
was  published  (with  an  Introduction)  in  English  by  the  Anglican  Bishop  Hoadly, 
under  the  pseudonym  Sir  Richard  Steele:  An  Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  through- 
out the  World,  (Cf.  CHR,  Vol.  i,  pp.  478-480). 
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world.  This  task  demanded  unlimited  courage  on  the  part  of  its 
officials.  As  in  every  great  undertaking,  there  were  difficulties 
from  the  outset;  difficulties  with  sovereigns  who  saw  old  rights 
and  privileges  invaded;  difficulties  with  monastic  orders  and 
religious  congregations,  which  up  to  that  time  had  enjoyed  a 
sort  of  laissez-faire  in  their  choice  of  missionary  fields  and  methods; 
difficulties  arising  from  indefinite  canonical  regulations  when 
regular  and  secular  met  on  the  same  ground;  difficulties  of  a 
material  nature  which  often  brought  the  work  to  a standstill. 
Literally  speaking,  there  was  too  much  to  be  done  in  the  Missions, 
too  few  resources  to  call  upon  for  the  work,  too  few  missionaries 
at  hand,  for  the  Cardinals-Prefect  or  their  Secretaries  to  stop  for 
the  purpose  of  chronicling  all  that  had  been  accomplished. 
There  was  more  than  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
and  of  winning  back  to  the  fold  erring  children  in  the  design  of 
Propaganda.  It  was,  and  is  today,  one  of  the  greatest  civilizing 
forces  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

1.  PROPAGANDA  ARCHIVES 

But  even  though  Propaganda  has  not  yet  written  its  own  story, 
its  Archives  are  the  pride  of  Rome  and  the  delight  of  all  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  therein.  These  Archives  are  housed 
in  the  Collegio  Urbano,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  They  have  not 
suffered  the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  other  Roman  Archives. 
They  are  among  the  best  housed  Archives  in  the  world,  are  sys- 
tematically arranged,  and  are  bound  in  about  seven  thousand 
volumes.  The  indications  on  the  backs  of  these  volumes,  how- 
ever, are  not  accurate,  but  there  is  a complete  and  reliable  set  of 
Indexes.  The  Archives  have  been  described  by  Bourgin,  Les 
Archives  Pontificates  (pp.  20-21) ; by  Gachard,  in  Les  Archives  du 
Vatican  (Brussels,  1874,  p.  SI),  who  states  there  are  3,963  volumes 
of  documents;  by  Anton  Pieper,  Das  Propaganda- Archiv,  in  the 
Romische  Quartalschrift,  Vol.  i,  (1887),  pp.  80-99,  259-265;  by 
Hinojosa  in  Los  Despachos  de  la  Diplomacia  Pontificia  en  Es- 
paha;  and  by  Kollman,  in  0 Archixu  Sv.  Kongregace  de  P.  F., 
in  the  Casopis  Musea  Kralovstvi  Ceskeho,  Vol.  lxvi,  pp.  423-442. 
The  English  reader  will  find  an  excellent  description  of  the 
Archives  in  Fish,  Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American  History  in 
Roman  and  Italian  Archives , pp.  119-124,  Washington,  1911. 
The  chief  divisions  of  the  Archives  are:  Atti,  Scritture  originali 
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riferiti,  Scritture  non  riferiti,  Lettere,  Udienze,  Cause,  Memoriali, 
Congregazione  particolari,  Miscellanea,  Istruizione,  Scripts 
Varia,  and  Visite  e Collegi.  The  Notizia  of  1848  (p.  477),  speaks 
of  the  Archives  as  follows: 

L’Archivio  conserva  colie  lettere  original!  et  le  copie  delle  risposte  loro 
date  come  ancora  dei  decreti,  risoluxioiii  fatte,  e de’rcacritti,  bolle,  e brevi 
Aportolici : ooUeoone  pretiossima  alia  religione,  ed  inert, imahfle  pe’monu- 
menti  autentid  d’irtoria  ecclesiastic*  die  racchiude. 

With  the  exception  of  a short  period  towards  the  dose  of  the 
last  century  (Haskins,  The  Vatican  Archives  in  the  American 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  ii,  p.  42),  the  Archives  of  Propaganda 
have  been  dosed  to  research  workers.  Permission  to  use  the 
documents  was  never  readily  granted.  Cardinal  Gotti  told  the 
present  writer  that  these  are  not  primarily  historical  documents 
but  the  family  archives  of  the  Church,  and  as  such  do  not  fall 
within  the  expressed  wish  of  Leo  XHI.  Propaganda’s  answer  to 
historical  students  has  been,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  as 
that  issued  on  August  20,  1669 — 

Respondeatur  non  esse  solitum  ut  Sacra  Congregatio  scripturas  existentes 
in  Arckitio  alteri  communicet. 

Some  works,  however,  are  the  result  of  original  research  in 
the  Archives:  Rocca  da  Cesinale,  Storia  delle  Missioni  dei 
Cappucdni  (Paris-Rome,  1867-76);  Moran,  Spicilegium  Os- 
soriense  (Dublin,  1874-78,  8 vols.) ; Bellesheim,  Kirchenge- 
schichle  Schottlands  (Mainz,  1882);  Werner,  Katholischer  Mis- 
sionsatlas  (Freiburg,  1884) ; Shea,  Vols.  i and  ii  of  his  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1886-88); 
Blok,  Lijst  van  Dolcumenten  hetreffende  ons  Land,  in  the  Architf 
voor  de  geschiedenis  van  het  Aartsbisdom  Utrecht  (Vol.  xxvii,  pp. 
829-876,  Vol.  xxviii,  pp.  88-110);  Hughes,  History  of  the  Jesuits 
in  North  America  (New  York,  1907);  Guilday,  English  Catholic 
Refugees  in  the  Low  Countries  (London,  1914),  and  recently 
O’Daniel,  Life  of  Bishop  Fenwick,  0.  P.  (Washington,  D.  C., 
1920). 

8.  COLLECTION  OF  SOURCES 

The  Sacred  Congregation  has  guided  the  publication  of 
certain  volumes  of  sources  entirely  composed  of  archival  material. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  the  Constitutiones  Apostolicae  Sacrae 
Congregationis  de  P.  F.  (Rome,  1642,  pp.  292).  This  is  a rare 
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volume  and  is  incomplete.  The  copy  in  the  British  Musum 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  Propaganda  itself.  The  Bullarium 
Pontificium  sacrae  Congregation™  de  P.  F.  (Rome,  1839-1841, 
in  five  volumes,  with  two  columes  of  Appendixes),  contains  many 
documents  prior  to  1622,  the  extreme  dates  being  1207  and  1721. 
The  Collectanea  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  seu  decreta 
instrudiones  rescripta  pro  Apostolicis  Munonibus,  in  two  volumes 
(Rome,  1893-1907),  contains  documents  from  1622  to  1866,  and 
from  1866  to  1906.  In  all  there  are  2,317  pieces.  This  work 
should  be  completed  from  1906  to  1908.  These  three  monu- 
mental works  are  now  superseded  by  the  official  publication  of 
De  Martinis,  Jus  Pontificium  de  Propaganda  Fide,  in  eight 
volumes,  with  a supplementary  Index  Alphabeticus,  published  at 
Rome  (1888-1898).  There  are  excellent  onomastic  tables  at 
the  end  of  each  volume,  and  the  pieces  go  from  1622  to  1878.“ 
Propaganda  also  published  statistics  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
the  Notizia  statistica  delle  Missioni  cattolici  in  tutto  U mondo, 
(Rome,  1843,  pp.  305,  1844,  pp.  718).  Pieper  seems  to  believe 
that  these  two  volumes  were  meant  for  the  private  use  of  the 
Congregation.**  Mejer  bases  much  of  his  work  on  the  Notizia 
of  1844,  which  he  has  published  as  an  appendix  to  his  work 
(Vol.  i,  pp.  477-562).  There  were  issued  also  for  a number  of 
years  from  the  Propaganda  Press  a series  of  annual  volumes, 
entitled:  Missiones  Ritus  Latini  cur  a S.  Congregationis  de  P.  F. 
descriptae,  which  were  begun  in  1886  and  apparently  ceased  in 
1892.  The  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  is  given 
year  by  year  without  change,  and  we  read  of  the  “nobilis  vir 
Hibernus  nomine  Baltimore”  who  made  the  foundation  of 
Maryland  in  1634.  Excellent  ecclesiastical  maps  are  in  some 
of  the  volumes. 

“The  prosperity  of  Propaganda,”  says  Ranke,*4  “grew  day 


n In  dealing  with  the  sources  for  Propaganda,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found the  great  Roman  Congregation  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Faith 
of  Paris-Lyons,  founded  in  1822.  This  mistake  has  been  made  by  Fish,  op.  tit ., 
p.  122  note  22.  Obviously,  the  archival  sources  of  the  Paris  Society  together  with 
the  Annates  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi  contain  material  of  first  value  for  the  historian 
of  Propaganda. 

31  Das  Propaganda- Archie , 1.  c.,  p.  262. 

M History  of  the  Popes , Vol.  iii,  p.  244.  London,  1862. 
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by  day  more  brilliant.  Who  is  there  that  knows  not  what  the 
Propaganda  has  done  for  philological  learning?  In  all  respects 
it  has  ever  striven,  and  perhaps  most  successfully  in  its  earliest 
period,  to  fulfil  its  calling  upon  a vast  and  noble  scale.”  Dupan- 
loup  has  described  Propaganda  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Church,  as  the  foremost  and  the  most  indispensable  of  all  the 
papal  administrative  offices.  One  of  the  best  tributes  given 
to  Propaganda  will  be  found  in  Balsimelli.**  To  Gregory  XV,  he 
says,  the  Church  owes  that  Congregation 

che  chi&m&si  la  Propaganda,  di  cui  non  v’ha  alcun  esempio  antico  nb 
moderno,  e che  destd  la  meraviglia  e Pinvidia  del  pid  illustre  conquista- 
tore,  che  sia  vissuto  da  molti  secoli;  ma  lo  scope  di  essa  risiede  nel  con- 
quistar  gli  spiriti  al  vero,  e alia  virtik  i cuori,  abilitandoli  coll’  innocenza  a 
godere  in  terra  una  felicitA  virtuosa  e a fruire  in  cielo  i gaudii  della  vera 
patria.  Mentre  i superbi  potentati  di  Europa  consumano  le  loro  cure, 
e spendono  sovente  un  tesoro  di  sudori  e di  sangue  infinito  per  pro wedere 
a volgari  interessi  o soddisfare  a grette  ambizioni,  acquis tando  al  loro 
dominio  una  nuova  striscia  di  terra,  la  Propaganda  abbraccia  colie  vaste  e 
animose  sue  speranze  tutto  il  genere  umano,  estende  i suoi  benifici  influssi 
sino  ai  termini  pi  A Ionian!  del  mondo.  Ella  spedisce  a tal  effetto  i suoi 
miti  conquistatori,  non  ad  uccidere,  ma  a convertire  ed  a mansuefare,  e, 
se  occorre,  a morir  perdonando;  e questi  uomini  poveri  ed  umili,  aventi 
per  insegna  una  croce  e per  sole  armi  la  fede  e la  persuasione  congiunte 
ad  una  caritA  eroica  e ad  uno  spirito  illimitato  di  sacrificio,  operano  spesso 
quei  prodigi,  che  sono  interdetti  al  valore  dei  capitani  e degli  eserciti. 
Chi  potrebbe  descrivere  le  maraviglie  dell’  apostolato?  Chi  potrebbe 
dipingere  adequatamente  cid  che  vi  ha  di  bello  e di  grande  in  una  missione 
cattolica,  che  fra  i trovati  cristiani  b forse  il  piCk  stupendo,  poich£  con  mezzi 
debolissimi  in  apparenza  produce  gli  effetti  piA  grandiosi  e durevoli? 
Qual  b V instituto,  che  sia  piik  degno  della  considerazione  del  filosofo,  dell* 
amore  e dell’  ammirazione  di  chi  anela  a diffondere  la  civil  tA,  ed  ha 
un  animo  benevolo  per  la  famiglia  universale  de’  suoi  fratelli?  La  storia 
coetanea  c’  insegna  a che  riescano  le  spedizioni  conquistatrici  e trafficanti, 
per  diffondere  1’  incivilimento  e felicitare  le  nazioni  barbariche  ed  infedeli, 
quando  la  cupidigia  politica  e mercantile  non  b raffrenata  dalla  religione. 

Le  missioni  cattoliche  eonvertirono  e addimesticarono  la  Spagna,  la 
Francia,  Flnghil terra,  la  Scandinavia,  la  Germania,  l’Ungheria,  la  Boemia, 
la  Polonia,  e vi  seminarono  quells  gentilezza,  che  ora  fruttifica  e si  spande 
sul  resto  del  globo;  il  che  basta  per  rispondere  a coloro,  che  le  giudicano 
inutili,  o mettono  i conquistatori  e i missionari  nella  medesima  schiera. 

The  Popes  of  the  past  three  hundred  years  have  been  able  to 
look  out  over  the  wide  expanse  of  Christendom,  over  the  Provinciae 

n Compendio  di  itoria  delta  Ckieea , Vol.  ii,  p.  311.  Rome,  1920. 
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Apostolicae,  subject  directly  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Terrae 
Missionum,  subject  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  and  to  recognize  the  steady  progress  of  the  Gospel,  com- 
parable in  every  way  with  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Church. 
No  country  in  the  world  owes  so  much  to  Propaganda’s  influence 
and  guidance  as  the  United  States.  Down  almost  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  American  history  is  largely  a 
history  of  discoveries  and  explorations.  The  thin  edge  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  small  in  contrast  with  those  broad  territories 
in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and  in  the  Far  West,  where 
the  missionaries  sent  by  Propaganda  were  the  first  to  show  the 
way  to  the  trader  and  to  the  home-seeker;  and  every  one  of 
these  soldiers  of  Christ  was  a sharer  in  the  strong  stream  of 
humanitarianism,  of  benevolence,  of  religious  zeal,  that  found  its 
source  in  that  Sacred  Congregation  which  is  now  rounding  out 
its  third  century  of  devotion  to  the  highest  good  of  mankind. 
Scholars  of  every  science,  both  within  and  without  the  Church, 
will  rejoice  that  Propaganda  is  at  last  to  have  its  history  written. 
It  will  be  a record  of  marvelous  successes — successes  of  which 
it  has  never  boasted;  all  has  been  done  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world. 

Petes  Guilday. 
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An  American  Martyrology 

If  it  were  as  easy  today  to  obtain  the  honor  of  the  altars  as  it  was  a thousand 
years  ago,  the  calendars  of  all  the  dioceses  of  the  United  States  would  show 
many  feasts  of  local  saints,  martyrs,  confessors  and  virgins.  Since,  however,  the 
right  of  beatification  and  canonization  has  been  reserved,  first  to  Councils  (in 
the  11th  century),  then  to  the  Holy  See  exclusively  (in  1634),  the  complicated 
mode  of  procedure  has  made  canonizations  rare  occurrences  in  countries  not 
belonging  to  the  Latin  races;  yet  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  even 
the  United  States  and  Canada  will  kneel  at  the  altars  of  duly  canonized 
American  Saints. 

The  American  Martyrology  which  we  have  compiled,  aims  at  giving  the 
names  of  those  Christian  heroes  who  have  died  for  Christ  or  for  some  Christian 
virtue,  whilst  laboring  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  of  those  who 
have  some  special  relation  to  them.  This  rule  excludes  the  great  heroes  of 
Canada,  Fathers  Brebeuf,  Lallemant,  etc.,  who  never  set  foot  on  United  States 
territory. 

We  have  found  three  lists  of  American  Martyrs:  one  in  the  Catholic  Ency- 
clopedia (vol.  x,  p.  390),  another  in  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches 
(October  1906,  p.  332)  and  a third,  revised  list,  in  the  same  publication  (January, 
1907,  p.  75).  These  three  lists  simply  give  in  chronological  order  the  names  of 
the  martyrs  and  the  dates  and  places  of  their  martyrdom.  Our  present  Martyr- 
ology follows  the  order  of  the  Calendar  and  adds  to  the  names  a short  sketch  of 
the  life  of  each  martyr,  as  far  as  particulars  are  known.  Where  the  date  of 
death  is  unknown,  we  arbitrarily  assigned  a day,  marking  it  with  an  asterisk. 

We  have  added  to  the  names  of  these  martyrs  those  of  the  Venerable  Ser- 
vants of  God  whose  process  of  beatification  has,  in  some  way,  been  inaugurated, 
e.g.,  Junipero  Serra,  Bishop  Neumann,  Madame  Duchesne  and  others.  The 
terms  “martyr,”  “confessor”  and  “virgin”  are  used  merely  from  convenience, 
it  being  understood  that  no  official  act  of  the  Church  authorizes  the  application 
of  these  terms  to  any  of  the  missionaries  or  to  their  converts. 

Our  principal  sources  have  been  Shea,  Catholic  Missions  amongst  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States , New  York,  1855;  In.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Colonial 
Day t.  New  York,  1886;  and  Campbell,  Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America , New 
York,  1910.  We  have  also  freely  used  Hammer,  Die  Franziskaner  in  den  Ver. 
Staaten  Nordamerikas , Cologne,  1892.  Where  the  source  is  not  given  after  the 
sketch,  the  information  is  taken  from  Shea;  in  fact,  both  of  his  works  were  used 
for  nearly  every  sketch. 

January  4.  At  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  the  memory  of  Mother  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton , 
Foundress  and  first  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States. 
She  was  born  at  New  York,  August  28,  1774,  of  non-Catholic  parents  and 
married  on  January  25,  1794,  to  Wm.  Magee  Seton,  by  the  Anglican  Bishop 
Prevost.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  received  into  the  Church 
by  Father  Matthew  O'Brien  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  New  York,  on  March 
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14,  1805.  (This  was  not  Ash  Wednesday,  but  the  Thursday  after  the 
second  Sunday  of  Lent).  With  her  three  daughters  she,  after  many  priva- 
tions, opened  a school  for  girls,  next  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  where  her  sons  were  being  educated.  When  postulants  arrived. 
Mother  Seton  took  vows  privately  before  Archbishop  Carroll  and,  in  1808,  the 
community  was  transferred  to  Emmitsburg.  The  rule  was  approved  by 
Archbishop  Carroll  in  January,  1812,  when  Mother  Seton  was  also  elected  first 
superior.  With  18  sisters  she  made  her  solemn  vows  on  July  19,  1818.  The 
Fathers  Superior  of  the  community  were  the  Sulpicians,  Fathers  Dubourg, 
Davis,  and  Dubois.  Great  spiritual  desolation  purified  her  soul  during  a great 
portion  of  her  religious  life,  but  she  cheerfully  took  the  royal  road  of  the 
cross.  She  died  of  a pulmonary  affection,  January  4, 1821.  In  1880  Cardinal 
(then  Archbishop)  Gibbons  urged  that  steps  be  taken  towards  her  canoniza- 
tion. The  results  of  the  official  inquiries  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
postulator  of  the  cause  on  June  7,  1911.  Her  community  of  Emmitsburg  was 
incorporated  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Vincentian  Sisters  of  Paris  in  1850. 
Caih.  Encycl .,  Vol.  xiii,  789.  Sadlier,  Elizabeth  Seton , New  York,  1905. 

January  5.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  memory  of  the  Servant  of  God,  Bishop 
John  Nepomucene  Neumann , C.S.S.R.  He  was  born  at  Praschitz,  Bohemia, 
March  28,  1811.  Directly  before  ordination  he  left  Bohemia  to  consecrate 
himself  to  the  American  missions.  He  landed  at  New  York,  June  2,  1886, 
was  incardinated  and  ordained  by  Bishop  Dubois  (June  25)  and  sent  to 
western  New  York  (Buffalo,  etc.).  In  1840  he  entered  the  Redemptorist 
Congregation  and  was  the  first  of  its  members  professed  in  America  (January 
16,  1842).  After  having  built  St.  Philo mena’s  Church  at  Pittsburgh,  he  was 
made  vice-provincial  of  the  Redemptorists  in  America  (1846).  In  1852 
Pius  IX  commanded  him  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Philadelphia;  he  was 
consecrated  March  28,  1852.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  provide  for  Catholic 
schools.  Noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  he  was  the  first 
American  Bishop  to  introduce  the  Forty  Hours*  Devotion  into  his  diocese 
(1858).  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  January  5,  1860,  and  was  buried  in  a vault 
before  the  altar  in  a lower  chapel  of  St.  Peter’s  Redemptorist  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. On  December  15, 1896,  he  received  the  title  of  “ Venerable,  ” and  the 
acts  of  the  process  of  his  beatification  are  now  under  consideration.  Cath. 
Encycl. , Vol.  x,  p.  773.  Berger,  Lcbcn  und  Wirken.  New  York,  1883. 

January  25.  At  Patali,  in  the  country  of  the  Apalache  Indians,  Florida,  the  memory 
of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  Juan  de  Parga  and  Marcos  Delgado , Martyrs. 
When  during  the  war  of  Spanish  succession  Governor  Moore  of  South  Carolina 
with  his  Apalachicola  allies  invaded  Florida  and  marched  into  the  Apalache 
country  to  sell  the  Indian  converts  as  slaves.  Father  Juan  de  Parga,  the  mis- 
sionary of  Patali,  addressed  the  Indians,  urging  them  to  fight  bravely,  for 
God's  holy  law,  as  no  death  could  be  more  glorious  than  to  perish  for  the 
faith  and  truth.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Ayubale,  Father  Parga, 
under  the  eyes  of  Moore,  was  burned  by  the  Indians  at  the  stake,  beheaded 
and  his  leg  cut  off.  Another  Religious,  Marcos  Delgado,  endeavoring  to 
save  Father  Parga,  was  slain,  January  25,  1704.  They  were  buried  at 
Ybitacucho.  Shea,  Vol.  i,  p.  461. 

•January  26.  Amongst  the  Tanos  Indians  of  New  Mexico  the  memory  of  Father 
Manuel  Beltran*  0.  F.  M.t  Martyr.  After  the  reestablishment  of  the  missions 
in  New  Mexico,  in  1688,  by[Father  Nicolas  Lopez,  Father  Manuel  was  sent  to 
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a church  near  a pueblo  of  Yu  mas  and  Tanoe.1  He  labored  there  a few  years, 
but  about  1689  his  own  Indians  rose  against  him  and  most  cruelly  slew  him. 
After  his  death,  since  all  other  missionaries  had  been  driven  away  to  El 
Paso,  the  once  flourishing  Church  of  New  Mexico  disappeared.  Hammer, 
p.47. 

•January  31.  In  the  country  of  the  Apalaches,  about  TaTahassee,  Florida,  the  mem- 
ory of  Father  Angel  Miranda,  0.  F.  M.t  the  lieutenant  Juan  Rui s Mejia, 
the  Indians  Antonio  Enija,  Amador  Cuipa  Feliciano  and  companions.  Martyrs* 
When  Governor  Moore  of  South  Carolina  attacked  the  Spanish  missions 
in  the  Apalache  country,  after  the  battle  of  Ayubale  (January  25,  1704),  P. 
Miranda  and  Lieutenant  Mejia  with  many  Indian  converts  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Moore  and  his  Indian  allies.  Since  the  Spanish  officer  could  not  furnish 
the  ransom  demanded.  Father  Miranda,  Mejia,  some  soldiers  and  a number 
of  Christian  Indians  from  the  town  of  St.  Luis,  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  at 
the  end  of  January,  1704.  Some  of  the  Indians,  while  undergoing  the  torture* 
showed  in  prayer  and  exhortation  the  heroism  of  Christian  martyrs.  Shea, 
Vol.  i,  p.  461. 

•February  2.  Near  Donaldson ville.  La.,  the  memory  of  Father  Jean  Francois 
Buiseon  de  Saint-Come  (Cosme),  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  Martyr.  He 
was  born  at  Pointe-Levi,  Canada,  of  a family  which  originally  came  from 
Saint-Cosme-le-Vert,  France.  He  was  baptized  February  6,  1667,  and 
ordained  February  2,  1690.  After  serving  for  a time  at  Mines,  Nova 
Scotia  (Acadia),  he  was  assigned  to  the  western  mission.  He  labored 
for  a time  at  the  Cahokia  (Tamaroa)  mission  in  Illinois,  until  succeeded  by 
Father  J.  Bergier,  about  1698.  Then  he  followed  Fathers  Montigny  and 
Davion,  of  the  same  Seminary,  to  the  lower  Mississippi  and  took  up  his 
residence  amongst  the  Natchez  (December,  1699).  Shortly  after  he  returned 
to  the  Tamaroa  (opposite  the  present  city  of  St.  Louis)  and  preached  to 
them,  until,  in  1701,  he  was  relieved  and  again  descended  to  the  Natchez. 
The  tribes  of  this  region,  however,  were  obdurate,  so  that  by  the  end  of  1704 
all  but  the  Natchez  mission  had  been  abandoned,  leaving  Father  St.  C6me 
alone.  To  seek  relief  from  a cruel  illness,  in  1706  he  started  from  his  mission 
for  Mobile,  accompanied  by  three  Frenchmen  and  a slave.  While  asleep  at 
night  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  party  was  attacked  and  murdered  by  the 
savage  Shetimasha  (Sitimaches),  about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Cath.  Encycl.,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  342.  La  Haye,  Journal  Historique. 
New  Orleans,  1831. 

February  14.  At  Axacan  (Occoquan)  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  Virginia,  the 
memory  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs.  Father  Luis  de  Quiros  and  the  lay  brothers 
Gabriel  de  Solis  and  Juan  Mendez.  They  had  come  to  Virginia  with  the  Vice 
Provincial  P.  Segura  (v.  February  18).  When  the  missionaries  found  that 
their  treacherous  Indian  guide,  Luis  de  Velasco,  did  not  return  to  them,  P. 
Quiros  with  his  companions  set  out  to  effect  a return  of  the  misguided  man 
by  a personal  conference.  But  Luis  met  them  with  hypocritical  excuses. 
When  the  disconsolate  missionaries  turned  to  leave  the  village,  the  Indians 
rushed  on  them  and  killed  them  with  a shower  of  arrows,  February  14,  1571. 
Cath.  Encycl.,  Vol.  xv,  p.  455.  Historical  Records  and  Studies , New  York, 
December,  1904,  p.  355. 

i After  the  revolt  of  1680,  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  abandoned  their  old  towns,  in  the  new  pue- 
blos, and  tribal  lines  were  broken  up. 
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Febbuabt  18.  At  Occoquan,  on  the  Rappahannock  River  in  Virginia,  the  memory 
of  the  Jesuit  martyrs  Father  Juan  Bautista  de  Segura,  the  novices  Gabriel  is 
Granada  and  Saneho  de  Zevellos  and  the  lay  brothers  Cristdval  Redondo  and 
Pedro  Linares . With  Father  Rogel,  the  founder  of  the  Florida  mission,  P. 
Segura,  since  1568,  had  worked  at  various  points  along  the  coast  of  Florida, 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  with  little  success.  About  to  give  up  the  imprac- 
ticable field,  he  received  orders  from  S.  Pius  V and  S.  Francis  Borgia  to 
persevere.  Accompanied  by  a converted  Indian  chief,  Luis  de  Velasco, 
Father  Segura,  Vice  Provincial  of  Florida,  with  his  companions  (the  martyrs 
of  February  14)  and  four  Indian  boys,  sailed  from  S.  Helena  (St.  Augustine), 
and  landed  near  the  present  St.  Mary’s  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  September 
10,  1570.  But  the  Indian  guide,  a brother  of  the  chief,  apostatised,  and  the 
Indians,  after  having  slain  Father  Quiros  on  February  14,  killed  Father 
Segura  and  his  companions,  with  the  hatchets  they  had  taken  from  them, 
February  18,  1571.  This  martyrdom  led  S.  Francis  Borgia  to  abandon  the 
mission  of  Florida  for  the  more  inviting  field  of  Mexico.  Father  Segura  was 
born  at  Toledo  and  had  joined  the  Jesuits  at  Alcali,  April  9,  1566.  He  had 
been  rector  of  the  college  of  Valladolid,  when  he  was  sent  to  America  by  St. 
Francis  Borgia  in  1568.  Cath . Encycl .,  V ol.  xv,  455. 

* Febbuabt  20.  Amongst  the  Fox  tribe,  in  Wisconsin,  the  memory  of  Father 

Leonard  Vatier,  0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  was  killed  in  February,  1715.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  no  details  of  his  life  and  death.  Cath . Encycl.,  Vol.  x, 
p.  891. 

Febbuabt  22.  At  Hawikuh  (Aguico),  amongst  the  Zufti  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
the  memory  of  Father  Francisco  Letrado,  0 . F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  asked  his 
superiors  at  Mexico  City  to  send  him  to  the  Zufii  mission  because  it  was  the 
most  discouraging  of  all  the  missions  in  New  Mexico.  When,  on  Sunday, 
February  22, 1632,  he  urged  his  people  to  come  and  hear  Mass,  he  was  pierced 
by  a shower  of  arrows.  Read,  History  of  New  Mexico , pp.  258 ss. 

Febbuabt  23.  At  Denver,  Colorado,  the  memory  of  Father  Leo  Heinrichs,  0.  F.  M.» 
Martyr.  He  was  born  at  Oestrich,  archdiocese  of  Cologne,  Germany,  August 
15, 1867,  arrived  at  New  York,  November  8,  1886,  and  entered  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  in  the  province  of  the  Holy  Name,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  December 
4,  1886.  He  was  ordained  priest,  July  26,  1891,  after  he  had  made  his  pro. 
fession  on  December  8,  1890.  Whilst  distributing  Holy  Communion,  he  was 
shot  by  an  Italian,  in  St.  Elixabeth’s  Church,  Denver,  Colorado,  on  February 
23,  1908. 

Febbuabt  27.  At  Hawikuh  in  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  Father  Martin  de  Arwide, 
0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  was  killed  by  the  Zipias  Indians,  February  27,  1632, 
shortly  after  Father  Francisco  Letrado^  Read,  Hist,  of  N.  M.,  p.  258. 

* March  2.  In  Florida,  south  of  St.  Augustine,  the  memory  of  a Franciscan  Father 

and  an  Indian  Chief,  Martyrs.  A chief  had  been  converted  by  the  Franciscans, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  but  his  tribe  demanded  that  the  chief  should 
renounce  his  faith  and  put  the  friars  to  death.  On  his  refusal  they  killed  him 
(1697)  and  one  of  the  Franciscans;  two  others  escaped.  Shea,  Vol.  i,  p.  457. 

* March  3.  In  Upper  Louisiana,  the  memory  of  Father  Juan  Mingues,  0.  F.  M., 

Martyr.  He  was  killed  in  a massacre  by  Missouri  Indians,  about  1720* 
Further  particulars  are  not  known.  Cath.  Enyd.,  Vol.  x,  p.  391.  The  martyr- 
dom is  given  as  doubtful  by  J.  Mooney;  Shea  does  not  mention  it. 
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*Mabch  10.  At  Onondaga,  in  the  present  State  of  New  York,  the  memory  of  France* 
Oonankatenka,  Martyr.  Born  at  Onondaga,  and  converted  by  Father  Fremin, 
with  other  Christians  she  had  retired  to  Caughnawaga  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  She  was  a model  of  piety,  modesty  and  charity.  With 
her  companions  she  was  surprised  by  the  Mohawks  and  English  and  tortured. 
Then  she  was  brought  to  Onandaga,  and,  because  she  remained  true  to  the 
faith,  she  was  tortured  again  for  three  successive  nights,  then  tied  to  the 
stake  and,  after  being  burned  for  a considerable  time,  scalped  and  forced  to 
run  till  she  fell  beneath  a shower  of  stones.  She  died  for  Christ  c.  1692.  Shea, 
Mission*,  p.  825. 

March  16.  At  the  Mission  of  Santa  Crus,  on  the  San  Saba  River,  Texas,  the 
memory  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  Alonso  Oiraldo  Terreros  and  JosS  Santieste - 
pan.  Martyrs.  Father  Alonso,  from  the  missionary  college  of  Querftaro,  was 
superior  of  the  mission  of  San  Saba.1  On  March  16, 1758,  some  two  thousand 
Comanche  Indians,  shouting  and  firing,  surrounded  the  mission,  demanding 
that  Father  Terreros  accompany  them  to  the  fort,  a few  miles  off.’  He 
mounted  a horse,  but  had  ridden  only  a few  feet,  when  he  was  shot;  with  a 
groan  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  Then  the  Indians  made  a general  attack, 
killing  some  of  the  soldiers  stationed  at  the  mission.  Father  Santiestevan 
fled  to  the  storeroom,  but  that  was  the  first  place  the  assailants  visited.  He 
perished  under  the  blows  of  their  weapons.  Father  Miguel  Molina  was 
wounded,  but  escaped  during  the  night.  Engelhardt,  Missionary  Labors, 
in  the  Franciscan  Herald,  v.  145  ss. 

* March  20.  Amongst  the  Tamarois  Indians  in  Illinois,  the  memory  of  Father 

Qaston,  Martyr.  He  belonged  to  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  and  had  been  or- 
dained there  in  1780.  When  Father  Thaumur  de  la  Source  returned  to  Canada 
Father  Joseph  Courrier  and  Father  Gaston  were  sent  to  succeed  him  in 
1780.  The  latter  was  killed  by  Indians  soon  after  reaching  Tamarois.  Shea# 
Vol.  i,  p.  577. 

• March  24.  At  Fort  St.  Louis,  Texas,  the  memory  of  the  Recollect  Missionaries 

Zenobius  MembrS  and  Maxims  LeClerq,  and  the  Sulpician  CkefdevilU,  Martyrs. 
Father  Zenobius  was  born  at  Baupaume,  Dep.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  and  was 
a member  of  the  Franciscan  province  of  St.  Antony.  He  arrived  in  Canada 
in  June,  1675,  and,  in  1679,  accompanied  La  Salle  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
where,  with  very  small  success,  he  worked  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
around  Fort  Crevecoeur.  In  September,  1681,  he  returned  to  Green  Bay  with 
Tonti,  but  in  1682  accompanied  La  Salle  down  the  Mississippi  river,  returned 
with  him  to  Europe  and  was  made  superior  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  in 
his  home  city.  In  1684  Membrt  with  two  Franciscans  and  three  Sulpidans 
followed  La  Salle  into  Texas.  The  commander  erected  Fort  St.  Louis  on 
Espiritu  Santo  Bay  in  1685  and  left  there  Fathers  Membrt,  LeClerq  and 
Chefdeville  with  20  persons.  Having  failed  in  establishing  a mission 
amongst  the  Indians,  the  three  priests  with  the  garrison  were  killed  and 
the  fort  burned  by  the  Karankawas,  in  1687.  Calk.  Encyl Vol.  x,  172. 

March  25.  Near  Fulton,  Hawamba  Co.,  Mississippi,  the  memory  of  the  Jesuit 
missionary  P.  Antonin  Senat,  Martyr.  He  had  arrived  in  America  in  1784. 
When  the  massacre  at  Natches  (November  29,  1729)  involved  the  valley 


* Founded  by  P.  Miguel  Anode  in  17SS,  among  the  Apaches.  The  aiissiooaries  had  arrived  April 

17. 1757. 

• Near  the  present,  town  of  MenardrSe. 
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of  the  Mississippi  in  Indian  wart,  an  expedition  of  French  and  Illinois  w as 
tent  against  the  Chickasaws  in  173d,  and  Father  Antonin  Senat,  S.  J.,  ac- 
companied the  force  as  chaplain.  After  some  success  the  French  corps, 
which  was  to  cooperate  with  another  from  the  south,  was  attacked  by  the 
whole  Chickasaw  army.  Vincennes,  the  commander,  d’Artaguiette,  Father 
Senat  and  others  were  taken.  The  missionary  could  readily  have  escaped. 
He  would  not,  however,  abandon  those  who  needed  his  ministry.  The 
prisoners  were  tied  by  fours  to  stakes  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  refinement 
of  Indian  cruelty,  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  25,  1736.  To  the  last  the  devoted 
Jesuit  exhorted  his  companions  to  suffer  with  patience  and  courage,  to  honor 
their  religion  and  country.  Jesuit  Relations,  Vol.  hod,  p.  171. 

April  17.  At  Caughnawaga,  Canada,  the  memory  of  the  venerable  servant  of 
God,  Catherine  Tegakwitha,  Virgin,  the  “ Lily  of  the  Mohawks.**  She  was 
born  at  Ossernenon,  New  York,  in  1656,  of  a Christian  Algonquin  mother 
and  a pagan  Iroquois  father.  When  she  was  four  years  old  her  parents  and 
brother  died  of  smallpox,  and  the  child  was  adopted  by  her  unde,  chief  of 
the  Turtle  dan.  In  1667  she  was  instructed  in  the  faith  by  Fathers  Fremin, 
Bruyas  and  Pierron,  S.  J.,  and  when  the  clan  moved  to  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Mohawk,  near  the  present  town  of  Fonda,  in  1674,  she  was  baptised  by 
Father  Jacques  de  Lamberville.  Thenceforth  she  practised  her  rdigion 
unflinchingly  in  the  face  of  almost  unbearable  opposition,  till  finally  she  was 
assisted  by  some  Christian  Indians  to  escape  to  Caughnawaga  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Here  she  lived  in  the  cabin  of  Anastasia  Tegonhatsihonga,  a 
Christian  squaw,  her  sanctity  impressing  not  only  her  own  people  but  also 
the  French  and  the  missionaries.  Her  mortifications  were  extreme.  She 
died  April  17,  1680.  Many  pilgrims  visit  her  tomb  and  the  Councils  of 
Baltimore  and  Quebec  have  petitioned  for  her  canonisation.  Cath.  Encycl, 
Vol.  xiv,  p.  471. 

•April  18.  At  Carniceria,  Texas,  the  memory  of  Brother  Josi  Pita  0.  F.  M ..  Martyr. 
When,  in  1721,  Father  Antonio  Margil  restored  the  missions  in  Texas,  Brother 
Jos4  Pita,  thinking  that  the  presence  of  troops  had  made  travel  safe,  undertook 
to  reach  the  mission  for  which  he  had  volunteered,  without  the  proper  escort. 
At  a place  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Carniceria,  about  60  miles  from 
San  Xavier  River,  and  on  a site  on  which  subsequently  a mission  was  erected, 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  Lipan  Apaches.  He  might  have  escaped,  but 
to  deliver  a soldier,  he  begged  the  Indians  to  turn  on  him;  but  they  killed 
him  and  his  companion.  He  was  the  first  Spanish  Religious  who  died  by  the 
hands  of  Indians  in  that  province.  Hammer,  p.  72. 

•April  19.  At  Cicuy£  (Pecos),  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  Brother  Luis  de  Ubeda 
(or  Escalona),  0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mexican  province 
of  the  Holy  Gospel  and  accompanied  Coronado  on  his  march  to  the  North- 
west, together  with  Father  Juan  de  Padilla  and  Father  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 
He  was  appointed  to  instruct  the  Indians  at  Cicuyd.  When  Coronado 
gave  up  New  Mexico  in  disgust.  Brother  Luis  remained  at  his  pueblo,  where 
the  Indians  had  assigned  him  a little  hut  outside  the  village.  From  there  he 
visited  the  neighboring  pueblos.  We  do  not  know  what  happened  to  him, 
after  the  soldiers  of  Coronado  had  left,  but  it  is  Regarded  as  certain  that  he 
became  a martyr  about  1544.4  Prince,  Spanish  Mission  Churches. 

* Brother  Lula,  by  several  authors,  erroneously,  is  Identified  with  Father  Juan  de  la  Crus.  They 

claim  that  Luis  de  Escalona  (Ubeda)  was  called  Juan  de  la  Crux  in  religion. 
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•April  20.  At  St.  Francis  Xavier  Mission,  Green  Bay,  the  memory  of  Brother  Louis 
Le  Boesme,  8.  /.,  Martyr.  Born  at  Saintes,  France,  August  25,  1682,  he 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  province  of  Toulouse,  November  24, 1650. 
He  arrived  the  second  time  in  Canada,  after  his  first  vows,  in  1656.  He  was 
given  as  a companion  to  the  Indian  missionary.  Father  Jean  Injalran,  S.  J.# 
and,  according  to  Griffin’s  Historical  Researches  (July,  1907,  p.  260),  was 
martyred  by  the  Winnebagos  in  1687,  near  De  Pere,  Wisconsin.  The  Jesuit 
Relations,  Vol.  hcxi,  p.  149,  however,  do  not  state  that  he  died  a martyr. 

Apbil  26.  At  Massacre  Island,  Louisiana,  the  memory  of  Father  Jacques  Orasier # 
5.  Martyr.  He  was  born  at  Moulins,  France,  May  17,  1651,  joined  the 
Jesuits  at  Paris,  October  29,  1670,  and  came  to  Quebec  on  June  16, 1685.  In 
1686  he  went  to  Michilimackinac  and,  when  the  Recollects  withdrew  from  the 
West,  he  succeeded  Allouez  in  the  Illinois  mission  begun  by  Marquette.  In 
December,  1690,  he  was  appointed  Vicar  General  by  Bishop  Vallier  of  Quebec 
and  the  Illinois  mission  was  given  to  the  Jesuits.  He  is  the  true  founder  of  that 
mission,  where  he  spent  ten  years  of  incredible  hardship  and  suffering.  He 
first  reduced  the  Illinois  language  to  grammatical  rules.  Kaskaskia  and 
Peoria  Indians  he  grouped  near  Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois  River  and  despite 
the  machinations  of  the  medicine  men  moulded  his  flock  into  a model  Christian 
church.  In  1699  he  was  recalled  to  Mackinaw,  but  in  1700  we  find  him  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Returning  north  he  met  the  Kaskaskias  who  were 
about  to  migrate  to  the  French  colonies  on  the  Gulf,  but  he  induced  them  to 
settle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Okaw  river,  at  the  place  which  now  bears  their  name. 
In  1708  he  returned  to  the  Peorias,  but,  late  in  1705  he  was  attacked  by  his  own 
fickle  flock,  who  discharged  a shower  of  arrows  at  him.  One  flint-headed  weapon 
pierced  his  ear,  but  another  struck  him  at  the  elbow  and  could  not  be  extracted. 
He  sought  relief  at  Mobile,  even  at  Paris,  France.  On  February  12,  1708, 
returning  from  Europe,  he  reached  the  roadstead  at  Isle  Massacre,  in  Louis- 
iana, where  he  died  of  his  wounds,  April  26,  1708.  Jesuit  Relations , Vol.  lxxi, 
p.  156. 

•Mat  1.  At  Quivira,  Nebraska  or  Kansas,  the  memory  of  Father  Juan  de  Padilla, 
0.  F.  M.,  the  Protomartyr  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  was  born  in 
Andalusia,  Spain.  After  a short  military  career  he  took  the  habit  of  St. 
Francis,  came  to  Mexico  and  joined  the  province  of  the  Holy  Gospel  at 
Mexico  City.  First  he  was  military  chaplain  to  the  expedition  of  Nuflo  de 
Guzman  to  Nueva  Galicia  (1529-1581).  Then  he  made  missionary  tours 
through  Michoacan  and  Jalisco,  until  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
convents  first  at  Tulantzinco  (Hidalgo),  then  of  Tzapotlan  (Jalisco).  In 
1540,  with  Father  Marcos  de  Niza  and  three  other  friars,  he  accompanied 
Coronado  on  his  memorable  march  to  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  (Zufii). 
From  there,  with  Coronado,  he  penetrated  as  far  north  as  Quivira,  to  the 
lower  Loup  River  in  Nebraska.  When  the  general  and  his  army  in  disgust 
abandoned  New  Mexico  (1542)  and  returned  to  the  Capital,  Fathers  Juan  de 
Padilla  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  with  the  Brother  Luis  de  Ubeda,  resolved  to 
remain  and  evangelize  the  Indians.  Whilst  the  other  friars  stayed  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  Father  de  Padilla  returned  to  Quivira,  protected  by  only  one  soldier, 
the  Portuguese  Andr£s  del  Campo,  and  two  Mexican  Tertiaries.  He  evangel- 
ized the  Indians  about  the  present  town  of  St.  Paul,  Howard  Co.,  Nebraska, 
with  good  success.  When,  however,  Padilla,  against  the  will  of  the  Indians, 
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attempted  the  conversion  of  an  hostile  tribe,  the  Guas  (Kaws,  or  Kansas),  on 
his  way  south,  he  was  attacked  by  a band  of  savages,  somewhere  in  Hall  Co., 
Nebraska.  As  he  calmly  knelt  in  prayer,  they  slew  him,  c.  1544.  His  com- 
panions escaped.  Some  believe  that  not  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  but  Junction  City, 
Kansas,  marks  the  site  of  Quivira  and  a monument  has  been  erected  there  to 
Father  Padilla.  The  Franciscan  Juan  de  Padilla,  buried  in  the  church  of 
Isleta,  N.  M.,  is  not  identical  with  this  martyr  of  Quivira.  Engelhardt,  in  the 
Franciscan  Herald,  May,  1919.  Catholic  Historical  Review,  Vol.  ii,  13  ss. 
Read,  History  of  New  Mexico,  p.  165.  CastaSeda,  in  Spanish  Explorers 
in  the  Southern  United  States,  1907. 

Mat  11.  At  Candelaria,  Texas,  the  memory  of  the  Franciscan  missionary  JosS 
Francisco  de  Oanzabal,  Martyr.  He  had  charge  of  the  mission  of  San  Ude- 
fonso  (founded  a.  1747).  In  1759,  on  Ascension  Day,  May  11,  he  went  to  pass 
the  festival  with  his  fellow  Religious  at  Candelaria.  At  nightfall  three  Fathers 
were  in  the  little  room  at  the  mission  and  a Spaniard  was  standing  at  the  door, 
when  some  Coco  Indians  fired  and  killed  the  Spaniard,  who  f ell  at  the  feet  of 
one  of  the  Fathers.  The  missionary  hastened  to  aid  him,  but  when  Father  de 
Ganzabal  called  out  to  learn  who  the  assailants  were,  he  received  an  arrow 
through  his  heart.  Hammer,  p.  75. 

•Mat  12.  At  Puaray,  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  Father  Francisco  Lopes,  0.  F.  M^ 
Martyr.  He  was  a native  of  Sevilla  and,  when  17  years  old,  took  the  habit  of 
St.  Francis  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera.  As  superior  of  the  mission  band  of 
Brother  Agustin  Ruiz,  he  was  sent  to  New  Mexico  in  1581.  He  set  up  his 
headquarters  at  Puaray,  the  principal  town  of  the  Tigues  Indians,  opposite 
Bernalillo.  The  soldiers,  under  Chamuscado,  having  explored  the  neighbor- 
hood, returned  to  Mexico;  the  Friars,  however,  P.  Lopez,  P.  Juan  de  S.  Maria 
and  Brother  Ruiz  remained  at  Puaray.  In  the  spring  following  the  departure 
of  Father  Juan,  Father  Lopez,  while  praying  near  the  pueblo,  was  killed  with 
two  blows  of  a wooden  warclub  by  a Tigua  Indian  in  May,  1582.  In  February, 
1614,  his  relics  were  found  by  P.  Est6van  de  Perea,  and  transferred  to  the 
church  of  Sandfa,  where  miracles  are  attributed  to  him.  Engelhardt,  in 
the  Franciscan  Herald,  June  and  July,  1919.  Read,  History  of  New  Mexico, 
pp.  168  ss. 

•Mat  20.  At  the  pueblo  of  Santiago,  amongst  the  Tigua  Indians,  New  Mexico,  the 
memory  of  Brother  Augustin  Rodrigues  (Ruiz),  0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  had  taken  the  habit  in  the  province  of  the  Holy  Gospel  at 
Mexico  City,  but  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  custody  of  San  Francisco  de 
Zacatecas,  to  teach  catechism  to  the  Indians  and  gain  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
He  was  sent  to  the  exposed  mission  of  the  valley  of  San  Bartolo,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Allende  (Chihuahua),  where  he  led  a life  of  austere  asceticism.  After  having 
visited  the  Indians,  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  El  Paso,  he  organized  a 
missionary  band,  consisting  of  Father  Francisco  Lopez,  Father  Juan  de  S, 
Maria  and  himself.  They  left  the  mines  of  S.  Barbara,  June  5,  1581.  After 
Fathers  Juan  and  Francisco  had  lost  their  lives,  he  also  was  killed  by  a 
Tehua  Indian  at  Santiago  near  Puaray.  The  Indian  threw  his  body  into 
the  river.  Read,  History  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  168  ss. 

Mat  24.  At  Gran  Quivira  (Tabira),  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  the  Venerable 
servant  of  God,  Maria  Jesus  de  Agreda,  Abbess  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Immacu- 
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late  Conception  at  Agreda  in  Spain.  In  1628  Father  Juan  de  Salas,  O.  F.  M., 
went  to  the  Xumana  Indians,  New  Mexico,  to  bear  the  light  of  the  gospel  to 
them.  To  his  surprise  he  found  the  Xumanas  familiar  with  the  Christian 
doctrines;  they  declared  that  they  had  been  instructed  in  the  faith  of  Christ 
by  a woman.  When  Father  Alonso  de  Benavides  returned  to  Spain,  he  learnt 
at  the  convent  of  the  Ven.  Maria  de  Agreda  that  she  had  in  ecstasy  visited 
New  Mexico  and  instructed  Indians  there.  The  Franciscan  writers  from 
this  time  speak  of  this  marvelous  conversion  of  the  Xumanas  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Maria  de  Agreda,  as  a settled  fact.  The  Xumana  nation,  since, 
has  been  wasted  away  by  wars  and  absorbed  in  some  one  of  the  New  Mexican 
tribes.  The  Venerable  Maria  de  Jesus  was  born  at  Agreda,  April  2,  1602, 
and  took  the  veil  of  the  Poor  Clares  in  1618.  She  died  at  Agreda,  May  24, 
1665.  Engelhardt,  in  the  Franciscan  Herald , December,  1920,  and 
January,  1921. 

June  4.  At  San  Crist6val  de  Tanos,  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  Fathers  JosS  de 
Arbisu  and  Antonio  Carbond,  0.  F.  M.,  Martyrs.  In  1692  Don  Diego  de 
Vargas  reasserted  Spanish  rule  in  New  Mexico,  where  the  churches  had  been 
destroyed  and  the  missionaries  martyred  a. 1680.  But  on  June  4,  1696,  the 
Taos,  Picuries,  Tehuas,  Tanos,  Queres  and  Jemes  Indians  again  rose  in  rebellion. 
Their  first  act  was  to  profane  the  churches,  the  next  to  butcher  the  missionaries. 
At  San  Crist6val  de  Tanos  they  killed  Father  Joseph  and  Father  Antony, 
missionaries  of  the  Taos.  Hammer,  p.  59. 

June  5.  Amongst  the  Jemes  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  Father  Francis 
of  Jesus  Maria  CasaHas,  0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  had  worked  amongst  the 
Asinais  Indians  in  Texas,  in  1690,  and  had  been  sent  by  the  other  missionaries 
to  Mexico  to  obtain  a regular  establishment  of  the  Texas  mission  by  royal 
order  (1692).  At  the  reestablishment  of  the  missions  in  New  Mexico  (1698)  he 
accompanied  the  new  custos,  P.  Salvador  de  San  Antonio  to  Santa  F6  and 
was  sent  to  the  pueblo  of  the  Jemes.  When,  June  4,  1696,  a rebellion 
broke  out,  he  was  lured  out  of  the  village  by  some  pagans,  under  the  pretext 
that  a dying  man  wished  a priest  to  hear  his  confession.  Then  the  war  chief 
of  the  pueblo  and  the  interpreter  killed  him  with  their  dubs,  the  holy  mission- 
ary repeating  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  till  he  expired.  Hammer,  p.  59. 

June  6.  At  Fort  St.  Charles,  Minnesota,  the  memory  of  Father  Jean  Pierre  Aul- 
neau,  8 . J.t  Martyr.  Born  in  France,  at  Moutiers-sur-Hay,  diocese  of  Lu^on, 
April  25,  1705.  He  entered  the  Sodety,  December  12,  1720,  and  arrived  at 
Quebec,  August  12,  1784.  He  was  sent  to  the  West  to  study  the  languages 
of  the  Cree  and  Assiniboin  nations  and  to  push  on  farther  to  the  Mandan 
Indians.  Father  Aulneau  reached  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  with  the  expedition 
of  Pierre  Gaulthier  de  Varennes  de  Laverendrye  in  the  fall  of  1785,  and  spent 
the  winter  in  Fort  Charles,  which  was  built  by  Laverendrye  on  a stretch  of 
land  which  now  belongs  to  Minnesota.  June  5,  1786,  Laverendrye,  dis- 
patched to  Mackinac  three  canoes,  manned  by  his  eldest  son  and  19  French- 
men, to  secure  provisions  and  ammunition.  Father  Alneau  was  of  the  party. 
After  one  day’s  journey  they  were  surprised  by  a party  of  Sioux  Indians  and 
cruelly  murdered,  on  Massacre  Island,  in  Canadian  waters,  to  the  southeast 
of  Fort  Charles,  Their  bodies  were  found  September  17,  1786,  and  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  Fort  Charles  on  September  18,  of  the  same  year.  The  re- 
mains of  Father  Alneau  and  his  companions  were  discovered  in  the  summer. 
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1908.  Hist.  Records  and  Studies,  April,  1919,  pp.  488ss.  Jesuit  Relations , 
Vol.  lxxi,  p.  170.1 

June  8.  At  San  Ildefonso,  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  Fathers  Francisco  Corvera 
and  Antonio  Moreno,  0.  F.  M.,  Martyrs.  P.  Corvera  was  missionary  at  San 
Ildefonso;  P.  Moreno  from  Namb6  had  come  to  visit  him.  During  the 
night  of  June  4,  1696,  the  Tehua  Indians  closed  up  every  window  and  opening 
of  their  cell,  then  set  fire  to  the  convent  and  the  church,  leaving  the  Religious 
to  die  suffocated  by  the  smoke  and  heat.  Prince,  Spanish  Mission  Churches • 

June^12.’%  On  the  coast  of  Florida,  south  of  Tampa  Bay,  the  memory  of  Father 
Diego  de  PeHalosa , 0.  P.,  Martyr.  He  had  come  to  Florida  with  Fathers 
Cancer,  Beteta  and  Garcia,  in  spring  1549.  The  vessel  missed  the  Bay  of 
Tampa;  after  searching  for  it  a few  days  and  landing  from  time  to  time  the 
Fathers,  at  last,  went  ashore  a few  days  before  Pentecost  and  conferred 
with  the  natives.  Whilst  Father  Cancer  continued  the  journey  towards  the 
Bay,  Father  Diego  with  Fuentes,  a pious  Spaniard,  and  an  Indian  woman  who 
had  acted  as  interpreter,  remained  on  shore.  But  the  woman  betrayed  them 
and  the  missionary  was  killed  as  well  as  the  layman  “with  all  kinds  of 
ceremony  and  addresses.”  American  Eccl.  Review,  Vol.  xxvii,  p.  1909. 

June  21.  At  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  memory  of  the  Recollect  Father  Nicholas 
Bernardin  Constantin  Delhalle,  Martyr,  the  first  pastor  of  the  first  French  town 
in  the  West.  He  arrived  in  Canada  from  France,  June  1, 1696,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  pastoral  work  at  Longeuil  and  St.  Francois  de  Sales.  In  the  early 
summer  of  1701  he  accompanied  La  Motte  Cadillac  to  the  West.  The  latter 
founded  Detroit  (July  21,  1701)  and  Fort  Pontchartrain;  a chapel  in  honor  of 
Ste.  Anne,  the  mother  church  of  the  Northwest,  was  commenced  on  her  feast- 
day,  July  26,  1701.  Father  Delhalle  served  as  chaplain  to  the  troops  (Aumo- 
nier  of  Fort  Pontchartrain)  and  pastor  of  the  French.  In  June,  1706,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiar  policy  of  Cadillac,  hostilities  broke  out  between  the 
French  and  the  Ottawas.  As  Father  Delhalle,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slaughter,  was  entering  the  Fort,  some  Miamis  joined  him  and  the  Ottawas 
opened  fire  on  them.  A ball  struck  Father  Delhalle  and  he  fell  dead  on  the 
spot.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Ste.  Anne.  Hammer,  p.  1 17.  Amer- 
ican Hist . Researches,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  17. 

June  26.  At  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  the  memory  of  Father  Luis  Cancer  de  Barbastro, 
0 . P.,  Martyr.  He  was  a native  of  Saragossa,  Spain,  came  to  America  in 
1514,  as  superior  of  a band  of  Dominican  missionaries  and  worked  amongst  the 
Indians  of  Vera  Pas,  in  Central  America.  He  composed  many  religious  hymns 
in  the  Zapotec  language.  An  ardent  adherent  of  the  Dominican  Las  Casas,  he 
sided  with  him  at  the  gathering,  convoked  by  the  Visitor  Tello  de  Sandoval  at 
Mexico  (1546).  Anxious  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  proposed  by 
Las  Casas,  he  went  to  Spain  and  obtained  there  the  grant  of  a vessel  for  his 


» Rev.  J.  J.  Holxknecht  In  the  Hist  Researches,  July,  1907,  and  January,  1908,  con- 
founds Father  Aulneau  with  P.  Ignaoe  Guignas,  S.  J.,  and  claims  that  the  latter  was  lulled  on  a rocky 
little  island  in  the  Lake  of  Woods.  P.  Guignas,  indeed,  was  tortured  by  the  Indiana  and  condemned 
to  die  at  the  stake,  but  was  rescued  by  adoption.  He  stQl  labored  in  his  Dakota  mission  in  1736. 
8hka,  Vol  i,  p.  630.  The  article  of  Father  Holxknecht  in  July,  1907,  contains  many  error*.  P.  GO  de 
Bernave  and  P.  Henry  Ruben  were  killed  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  not  in  Arisona,  U.  S.  The  Oblate 
Aubert  is  not  a martyr  of  1734,  but  an  author  of  the  19th  centtury.  Brother  LeMoyne,  who* 
according  to  Rev.  Holxknecht,  was  martyred  in  New  York  State  in  1656,  is  Father  Simon  LeMoyne 
who  was  kept  a prisoner  by  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga  during  the  winter  1661  to  1662,  but  waa  set 
free  and  died  in  peace  at  Cape  de  la  Madeleine,  November  24,  1665. 
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pious  mission  in  Florida.  He  sailed  from  Vera  Crus  with  P.  Diego  de  Pefial- 
osav  P.  Gregorio  de  Beteta  and  P.  Juan  Garcia,  in  spring,  1549.  Father 
Diego  was  killed  somewhere  south  of  the  Bay  of  Tampa,  by  the  Calusas.  Still 
Father  Cancer,  having  found  the  bay  itself,  resolved  to  remain  and  preach 
to  the  Indians.  He  landed  on  June  26,  with  the  other  Fathers.  When  near 
the  shore,  he  sprang  out  and,  not  heeding  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
proceeded  up  the  steep  bank.  A crowd  soon  gathered  around  and  a heavy 
blow  of  a dub  stretched  him  lifdess  on  the  shore,  June  26,  1549.  In  an 
instant  the  savages  had  covered  him  with  mortal  wounds  and  rushing  to  the 
water's  edge  drove  back  the  rest  with  a shower  of  arrows.  Lowery,  Spanish 
Settlements  within  the  U.  S.  New  York,  1901. 

June  28.  At  Aguatuvi,  Arisona,  the  memory  of  Father  Francisco  de  Pottos,  0.  F.  M., 
the  protomartyr  of  Arisona.  Born  at  Villanueva  de  los  Infantes  in  Spain,  he 
received  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  at  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  at  Mexico, 
September  12,  1606.  In  1628  he  was  appointed  master  of  novices,  which 
office  he  hdd  for  five  years.  He  then  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  Indians.  In 
1628  he  left  the  motherhouse  together  with  P.  Andres  Gutierres  and  Brother 
Crist£val  de  la  Concepcion.  On  August  20,  1628,  they  founded  the  mission  of 
San  Bernardo  amongst  the  Moquis;  in  a few  years  they  converted  800  Indians. 
P.  Porras  was  poisoned  by  the  medicine  men  and  died  at  Aguatuvi  in  the  arms 
of  P.  Francisco  de  San  Buenaventura,  June  28,  1633.  Probably  also  P. 
Andres  and  the  Brother  were  killed.  Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in  Arizona, 
p.  23. 

July  17.  At  Purisima  Concepcion  (Fort  Yuma,  California),  the  memory  of  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  Francisco  Hermenegildo  Carets  and  Juan  Barreneche, 
Martyrs.  Father  Garc£s,  a famous  explorer  and  missionary,  had  been  superior 
at  S.  Xavier  del  Bac,  Arisona;  he  first  visited  the  Yuma  country  in  1768.  He 
was  the  first  Spaniard  to  penetrate  to  the  Mojave  Indians  (1776)  in  long 
journeys  through  the  wilderness.  On  July  17,  1781,  he  was  massacred  with 
the  youthful  Father  Juan  Barreneche,  20  colonists,  12  laborers  and  21  soldiers, 
at  Purisima  Concepcion,  a new  mission,  by  the  Yuma  Indians.  Engelhardt, 
California  Missions. 

July  17.  On  the  same  day  at  San  Pedro  y Pablo  de  Biscufia  in  California,  the 
memory  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  Juan  Diaz  and  Matias  Moreno,  Martyrs. 
When  a.  1781  Father  Garc&s  undertook  the  establishment  of  a regular  mission 
amongst  the  Yumas,  these  two  fathers  accompanied  him  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila  and  were  appointed  to  the  new  pueblo  of  San  Pedro  y Pablo,  eight  miles 
southwest  of  Concepcion.  They  were  killed  by  the  Yumas  on  the  same  day 
with  Father  Garcts,  July  17,  1781.  Engelhardt,  California  Missions. 

•July  20.  Near  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas  the  memory  of  Father  Silva,  0.  F.  M.t 
Martyr.  Father  Silva  worked  amongst  the  Apaches  but  the  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Apaches,  aroused  hostile  feelings 
among  the  Texas  tribes  in  the  missions,  who  regarded  the  Apaches  as  their 
natural  enemies.  Therefore  a party  of  mission  Indians  killed  Father  Silva, 
about  1758.  Cath.  Encyd..  Vol.  x,  p.  391. 

August  6.  In  the  city  of  Mexico  the  memory  of  the  venerable  servant  of  God,  Father 
Antonio  Margil,  0.  F.  M.,  the  Apostle  of  Texas.  Born  at  Valencia,  Spain, 
August  18,  1657,  he  entered  the  Franciscan  Order  in  his  native  city,  April  22, 
1673.  He  arrived  at  Vera  Crus  on  June  6,  1683.  Attached  to  the  college  of 
Queretaro,  he  preached  missions  all  over  the  country,  in  Yucatan,  Costa  Rica, 
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Nicaragua  and  Guatemala.  He  always  walked  barefooted,  fasted  every  day 
of  the  year,  never  used  meat  or  fish  and  applied  instruments  of  penance  to 
himself  unmercifully.  June  26,  1706,  he  was  appointed  first  guardian  of  the 
newly  erected  convent  of  Guadalupe,  Zacatecas.  In  1716  he  led  a band  of  three 
fathers  and  two  lay  brothers  into  Texas  and  founded  the  missions  of  Guadalupe 
among  the  Nacogdoches,  Dolores  amongst  the  Ays  and  San  Miguel  amongst  the 
Adays.  When  the  French  destroyed  these  missions.  Father  Margil  withdrew 
to  the  Rio  San  Antonio  and  remained  near  the  present  city  of  San  Antonio  for 
more  than  a year.  He  then  returned  with  his  friars  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
activities,  restored  the  missions  and  even  gave  his  attention  to  the  French 
settlers  in  Louisiana.  In  1722  he  was  recalled  to  Zacatecas,  but  later  on  re- 
sumed missionary  work  in  Mexico.  He  died  in  the  dty  of  Mexico,  at  the  con- 
vent of  San  Francisco,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  August  6, 1726.  Pope  Gregory 
XVI  in  1686  declared  Father  MargiTs  virtues  heroic.  Cath.  EneycL,  Vol.  ix» 
p.  667.  Vilapuna,  Vida  del  V.  P.  Pr.  Antonio  Mar  fit,  Madrid,  1776. 

August  7.  At  Hawikuh  (Zufii)  in  New  Mexico  the  memory  of  Father  Pedro  de  Aeila 
y Ay  aid,  0.  F.  M .,  Martyr.  When  the  Apache  Indians  attacked  the  Zufii 
pueblo  of  Hawikuh,  August  7,  1670,  this  pious  missionary  won  a martyr's 
crown.  Cath.  Encyd.,  Vol.  xiv,  e.  e,  Zufii. 

’August  9.  Near  New  Orleans,  La.  the  memory  of  Father  Jean  Daniel  Teetu, 
Martyr.  He  was  a native  of  Cape-Saint-Ignace,  Canada,  was  ordained  in 
1689  and  went  to  join  Father  Francois  Jolliet  de  Martigny  of  the  Quebec  Semi- 
nary, in  1712,  when  the  latter  took  up  the  mission  field  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Father  Testu  founded  a mission  amongst  the  Choctaws  in  Louisiana 
in  1718.  In  August,  1718,  on  their  way  to  Mobile,  he  and  his  party,  while 
cabining  at  night  on  the  shore,  were  attacked  by  Indians.  At  the  first  volley 
Father  Testu  received  a fatal  wound.  His  age  is  given  as  fifty.  Catalogue  of 
the  Indian  Missionaries , written  by  Vicar  General  Noise  ux  of  Quebec  and 
sent  to  Bishop  Rosati  of  St.  Louis  by  Bishop  Signey  of  Quebec.  (V.  Jean 
Dequerre,  November  10.)  Shea,  Missions,  p.  450.  Charlevoix  does  not 
mention  Father  Testu,  nor  James  Mooney  in  his  article  on  the  Choctaw 
Indians,  in  the  Cath.  Encycl.  Probably  he  is  a double  of  Father  Saint-C6me. 

August  10.  At  the  Tesuque  pueblo.  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  Father  Juan. 
Bautista  de  Pio,  0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  was  a native  of  Victoria,  Spain,  and 
was  attached  to  the  mission  church  of  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico.  On  the  morning 
of  August  10,  1680,  he  had  gone  to  Tesuque  to  say  Mass,  when  the  revolt  of 
El  Pop6  broke  out.  Father  Pio  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  the  first  victim  of 
the  revolution.  His  Mass  server,  the  soldier  Pedro  Hidalgo,  escaped 
Prince,  Spanish  Mission  Churches. 

August  10.  At  the  Tano  pueblo  of  Santa  Crus  de  Galisteo,  New  Mexico,  the 
memory  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  Juan  Bernal  and  Juan  Domingo  de  Vera, 
Martyrs.  Father  Juan  was  custodio  of  the  missions  of  New  Mexico,  when  the 
great  insurrection  of  1680  broke  out.  The  plot  was  conceived  by  the  Tejuan 
Indian  El  Pop6  (Poc-pec)  who  had  been  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  for  committ- 
ing murders  and  instigating  the  Indians  to  revive  their  old  pagan  rites.  Father 
Bernal  had  been  warned  by  the  Tanos  of  San  Crist6val  and  San  L&saro,  but 
the  Spanish  governor  took  measures  to  prevent  the  revolt,  when  it  was  too 
late.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  Spaniards,  men,  women  and  children,  were 
killed,  all  the  churches  and  Spanish  settlements  destroyed  and  every  vestige* 
of  Christianity  stamped  out  amongst  the  Zufiis,  Moquis,  N&vajos,  Taos 
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Picuries  and  Tejuas.  Both  Father  Bernal  and  Father  de  Vera  were  natives 
of  Mexico  City. 

August  10.  At  the  Convent  of  Porciuncula,  amongst  the  Pecos  Indians  in  New 
Mexico,  the  memory  of  Father  Fernando  de  Velasco,  0.  F.  M ..  Martyr.  Juan 
YA  the  chief  of  the  Pecos,  communicated  to  the  authorities  the  plans  of  El 
Pop6  to  exterminate  all  the  Spaniards.  Finding  his  advice  unheeded,  he  told 
Father  Fernando:  “Father,  the  people  are  going  to  rise  and  kill  the  Spaniards 
and  missionaries.  Decide  then,  whether  you  wish  to  go  and  I will  send  warriors 
with  you  and  protect  you.*’  Thereupon  Father  Fernando  hurried  to  warn 
Father  Bernal  at  Galisteo,  but  was  overtaken  by  the  Indians  and  shot  to  death 
with  arrows,  at  daybreak,  August  10,  1080.  He  was  a native  of  Cadis 
and  had  served  in  the  Mission  of  New  Mexico  for  thirty  yean.  Pkincb* 
Spanish  Mission  Churches . 

August  10.  At  the  Tehua  pueblo  of  NambA  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan missionary  Father  Tomds  de  Torres . He  was  a native  of  Teposotlan, 
Mexico.  He  was  killed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  of  El  PopA  August 
10,  1080.  Phinck,  Spanish  Mission  Churches . 

August  10.  In  the  pueblo  of  the  Tanos  Indians,  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of 
Father  Siwum  de  Jesus,  0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  had  served  the  Tanos  for  four- 
score years.  Seeing  the  talent,  intelligence  and  apparent  piety  of  an  Indian 
boy,  Frasquillo,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  education  of  the  youth.  Frasquillo 
learned  to  read  and  write  Spanish  fluently;  he  became  a good  Latinist  and  the 
chants  and  services  of  the  Church  were  familiar  to  him.  When,  however* 
August  10,  1080,  the  revolt  broke  out  under  El  PopA  Frasquillo  entered  ar- 
dently into  it  and  slew  with  his  own  hands  the  priest  who  had  done  so  much  to 
elevate  him.  The  Tanos  hailed  the  young  monster  as  their  king.  Espinosa, 
Cronica  Apostolica,  Vol.  i,  p.  284.  Phinck,  Spanish  Mission  Churches . 

August  10.  At  the  pueblo  of  San  Lorenso  de  Picuries,  New  Mexico,  the  memory 
of  Father  Matias  de  Rendon,  0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  was  a native  of  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles,  Mexico,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  fickle  flock  during  the  revolt 
of  El  PopA  in  August,  1680.  Phinck,  Spanish  Mission  Churches . 

August  11.  At  San  Diego  de  los  Jemes,  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  the  Franciscan 
missionary  Juan  de  Jesus,  Martyr.  He  was  a native  of  Granada,  Spain. 
He  had  worked  amongst  his  people  for  nine  years,  when  the  Indian  revolt  of 
El  Pop4  broke  out.  P.  Juan  was  stripped,  tied  on  a hog  and  chased  through 
the  pueblo  amid  the  curses  and  blows  of  the  rabble.  Then  they  sat  upon 
him  and  made  him  carry  them  around  on  all  fours,  until  he  sank  lifeless,  on 
August  11,  1680.  His  relics  were  taken,  August  8,  1694,  by  Governor  de 
Vargas,  and  deposited  in  the  church  of  San  Francisco  at  Santa  FA  August  11, 
1694.  Phinck,  Spanish  Mission  Churches. 

August  1 1.  At  the  Indian  pueblo  San  Esteban  de  Acoma  in  New  Mexico  the  mem- 
ory of  Father  Lucas  Maldonado,  0.  F.  M .,  Martyr.  He  was  killed  by  his 
Indians  during  the  revolt  of  El  PopA  August,  1680.  He  was  a native  of  Tri- 
bugena,  Spain,  and  held  the  office  of  Definidor  actual.  Punch,  Spanish  Mis- 
sion Churches. 

August  11.  At  the  pueblo  Purisima  Concepcion  de  Alona,  New  Mexico,  the  mem- 
ory of  Father  Juan  de  Val,  0.  F.  M .,  Martyr.  He  was  a native  of  Castile, 
Spain.  After  having  worked  at  Alona  for  nine  years,  he  was  killed  by  the 
Zufli  Indians,  during  the  insurrection  of  El  PopA  in  August,  1680.  Phinck* 
Spanish  Mission  Churches. 
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August  11.  At  the  pueblo  of  San  Geronimo  de  Taos,  New  Mexico,  the  memory 
of  Father  Antonio  Mora  and  the  lay  brother  Juan  de  Pedrosa*  0.  F.  M.t 
Martyrs.  Father  Mora  had  been  in  service  amongst  the  Taos,  for  nine  years. 
He  was  a native  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Mexico.  Brother  de  Pedrosa  was 
born  in  Mexico  City.  They  gave  their  lives  for  Christ  during  the  insurrection 
of  the  Indian  El  Pop*  against  the  Spaniards,  in  August,  1680.  Prince. 
Spanish  Mission  Churches . 

August  11.  At  the  Indian  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of 
Father  Luis  de  Morales , 0.  F.  M.,  and  the  lay  brothers  Antonio  Sanches  de  Pr6 
and  Luis  de  Baesa,  Martyrs.  Father  Morales  was  born  at  Ubeda,  Spain 
Brother  de  Pr6  was  a native  of  Mexico  City;  he  had  joined  the  DiscalceJ 
Carmelites,  but  had  gone  over  to  the  Observants  of  St.  Francis,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  go  to  the  missions  in  New  Mexico.  The  three  friars  were  killed 
at  San  Ildefonso  during  the  revolt  of  El  Pop*,  in  August,  1680.  Prince. 
Spanish  Mission  Churches. 

August  11.  At  San  Marcos  pueblo.  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  the  Franciscan 
Father  Manuel  de  Tinoco,  Martyr.  He  was  killed  during  the  Indian  revolt  of 
El  Pop*,  in  August,  1680.  He  had  joined  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  in  the 
province  of  San  Miguel  de  Estremadura.  Prince,  Spanish  Mission  Churches. 

August  12.  At  San  Bernardo  de  Aguatuvi,  Arizona,  the  memory  of  Father  Josh  de 
Figueras , 0.  F.  M .,  Martyr.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  came  to 
Arizona  in  1674;  there  he  served  the  Hopi  pueblo  of  Aguatuvi,  26  miles  from 
the  Zuni  pueblos.  When  the  Indians  rose  against  the  Spaniards  in  August 
1680,  he  foretold  them  that  within  three  years  they  would  be  at  war  with  each 
other.  He  was  killed  with  clubs  and  stones  and  his  body  thrown  into  a cave. 
Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in  Arizona , p.  24. 

August  12.  At  the  pueblo  of  San  Bartolm*  de  Xongopavi  (Xenopoli)  in  Arizona, 
the  memory  of  Father  Josi  de  Trujillo , 0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  was  born  at 
Cadis,  Spain  and  joined  the  Franciscans  in  1684.  First  he  was  sent  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  then  to  Mexico.  There  he  was  named  prior  of  the 
convent  of  Ssn  Cosm*  without  the  walls  of  Mexico  City.  At  last  he  went  to 
the  missions  of  New  Mexico.  He  worked  in  the  Hopi  pueblo  of  San  Bartolm*, 
seven  leagues  from  Aguatuvi.  His  own  Indians  killed  him  during  the  insur- 
rection of  El  Pop*,  in  August,  1680.  Prince,  Spanish  Mission  Churches. 

August  12.  At  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  the 
Franciscan  missionaries  P.  Juan  Talaban*  Francisco  Antonio  de  Lorenxana  and 
Juan  Montesdoca*  Martyrs.  Father  Talaban  was  a native  of  Sevilla,  Spain, 
and  had  worked  in  the  missions  of  New  Mexico  for  twenty  years;  he  had  been 
custodio  of  the  missions.  Father  de  Lorenxana  was  born  in  Galicia,  Spain. 
P.  Montesdoca  at  Querttaro,  Mexico.  During  the  great  Indian  revolt  of  El 
Pop*,  in  August  1680,  the  three  priests  were  locked  up  in  their  house  by  the 
Indians  who  set  fire  to  it  thus  stifling  and  burning  the  friars.  Prince, 
Spanish  Mission  Churches . 

August  It.  In  the  country  of  the  Zufii  Indians,  New  Mexico,  the  memory  of  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  Lortnno  Analisa , Juan  Espinosa  and  Sebastian  Casatda , 
Martyrs.  They  were  stripped,  stoned,  and  at  last  shot  to  death  in  the  public 
place.  Their  bodies  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  church.  Die 

Fransiskaner  in  den  I Vr.  Staatrn  yordamerikas*  p.  45.  Shea  does  not  men- 
tion these  martyrs,  nor  Prince,  ( Spanish  Mission  Churches ),  but  they  are 
given  in  the  list  of  Archbishop  Salpointe,  Hist.  Researches*  January  1907,  p.  7C. 
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August  14.  On  the  Menominee  River,  in  Wisconsin,  the  memory  of  the  Jesuit 
Father  Rent  Menard , Martyr.  He  was  born  at  Paris,  March  2,  1605,  and 
arrived  at  Quebec,  July  8,  1640.  He  was  assigned  to  work  amongst  the 
Hurons.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Huron  mission  (1640),  he  was  sent  to 
the  Cayugas,  in  the  Iroquois  country  (New  York  State),  where,  for  the  first 
three  months,  he  was  brutally  treated,  but  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  savages.  When  the  Iroquois  mission  was  interrupted,  he  went  to  Three 
Rivers,  but  in  1605  started  with  300  Ottawas  for  the  far  west.  He  reached  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  in  1660  and  endeavored  to  establish  a mission  in 
Keweenaw,  Mich.  From  Keweenaw  he  set  out  to  visit  other  tribes.  On  his 
way  to  the  Hurons  on  Noquet  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  River, 
he  was  separated  from  his  companion,  a French  blacksmith;  he  lost  his  way 
in  the  forests  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  He  was  murdered  by  a roving 
band  of  Sioux,  probably  at  the  first  rapids  of  the  Menominee,  near  the  present 
city  of  Crystal  Falls,  about  August  4,  1661.  Caih.  Encyd .,  x,  p.  178.  Hist. 
Researches , July,  1910,  p.  246.  Jesuit  Relations , Vo{.  Ixxi,  p.  144. 

August  23.  At  Norridgewock  Mission,  Maine,  the  memory  of  Father  Sebastien 
Rdle  ( Rasle ) S.  J.,  Martyr.  Born  at  Pontarlier,  France,  January  4, 1657,  he 
entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  D6le,  September  24,  1675.  His  theology  he 
finished  at  Lyons  in  1688  and  arrived  at  Quebec,  October  13,  1689.  His  first 
missionary  work  was  in  an  Abenaki  village  near  Quebec;  next  he  labored  in  the 
Illinois  country  for  two  years.  In  1694  he  was  sent  to  the  Abenaki  mission  on 
the  Kennebec.  The  colonists  of  New  England  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
hatred  the  arrival  of  a Frenchman  in  the  midst  of  savages  who  were  hostile  to 
the  English.  Hence  the  Indian  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  New  England  during  R&le’s  long  residence  among  the  Abenakis  were  attrib- 
uted to  him.  In  1705  the  English  burned  his  church  at  Norridgewock.  When 
the  territory  in  1713  was  ceded  to  England,  RAle  remained  and  rebuilt  his  church. 
After  having  escaped  from  an  attack  of  the  New  Englanders  in  1722,  he  was 
surprised  by  another  expedition  in  August,  1724;  he,  with  several  chiefs  and 
many  of  his  flock,  was  killed,  scalped  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Mohawk 
allies  of  the  English,  August  23, 1724.  His  Abenaki  dictionary  is  preserved  at 
Harvard  College  and  was  published  in  1833.  Cathl.  Encyd.  Vol.  xii,  p.  635. 
Records  of  the  Amer.  Cath.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  xviii;  Hist.  Researches,  January, 
1908,  33. 

August  28.  In  Monterey,  Cal.,  the  memory  of  the  servant  of  God,  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  0.  F.  M.,  the  Apostle  of  California.  He  was  born  at  Petra,  Isle  of 
Majorca,  November  24,  1713.  On  September  14,  1730,  he  joined  the 
Franciscans,  taught  philosophy  at  Palma  and  attached  himself  to  the 
missionary  college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  in  1749.  For  nine  years  he  served 
at  the  Sierra  Gorda  Indian  missions,  north  of  Quer6taro.  Recalled  to  Mexico 
he  became  famous  as  a preacher  of  missions.  In  1767  he  was  appointed 
superior  of  a band  of  15  Franciscans  for  the  Indian  missions  of  Lower 
California,  but  in  1769  he  accompanied  Portoli’s  land  expedition  to  Upper 
California.  He  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  July  1,  1769,  and  on  July  16  founded 
the  first  of  the  twenty-one  California  missions  which  accomplished  the  conver- 
sion of  all  the  natives  on  the  coast  as  far  as  Sonoma  to  the  north.  In  1778  he 
received  the  faculty  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  He  con- 
firmed 5,309  persons,  who,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  Indians  converted 
during  the  fourteen  years  from  1770.  Besides  extraordinary  fortitude,  his 
most  conspicuous  virtues  were  insatiable  seal,  love  of  mortification,  self-denial 
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and  absolute  confidence  in  God.  He  died  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  August  88, 1784. 
Calk.  Enepd.,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  780.  Hist.  Records  and  Studies , vii,  108.  Engil- 
hardt,  Missions  in  California . 

* August  81.  At  the  Hopi  pueblo  of  San  Francisco  de  Oraibe,  in  Arizona,  the 
memory  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  JosS  de  Espeleta  and  Augustin  a 8 . Maria, 
Martyrs.  P.  Augustin  was  a native  of  Patscuaro,  Mexico,  and  came  to 
Arisona  in  1674.  Espeleta  was  born  at  Estela  in  Navarra;  he  had  been 
custodio  of  the  missions  and  had  spent  thirty  years  there.  Both  were  killed 
during  the  revolt  of  El  Pop4,  in  August,  1680.  Before  P.  Espeleta  was  mas- 
sacred, the  Indians  kept  him  as  a slave,  like  a beast  of  burden,  an  object  of 
ridicule  for  old  and  young.  Prince,  Spanish  Mission  Churches . 

September  0.  On  the  Illinois  River  the  memory  of  the  Recollect  Father  Oabrie l ds 
la  Ribourde , Martyr.  He  was  the  last  scion  of  a noble  Burgundian  house;  he 
renounced  the  world  and  its  honors  to  enter  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  then, 
when  advanced  in  years,  renounced  the  comforts  of  Europe  for  the  wilds  of 
Canada.  He  came  to  Quebec  in  August,  1670,  and  soon  became  Commissary 
or  Superior  of  his  Order  in  the  colony.  Sent  by  his  successor  to  Fort  Fronte- 
nac,  near  the  present  city  of  Kingston,  he  was  assigned  as  superior  to 
La  Salle*s  party.  Later  on  he  remained  with  Tonti  at  Fort  Crevecoeur, 
evangelising  the  Indians.  When  Tonti  and  his  party  gave  up  and  destroyed 
the  Fort,  they  set  out  in  a wretched  canoe  to  reach  Green  Bay.  While  Tonti 
and  Father  Membri,  next  day,  were  busy  repairing  the  canoe.  Father  Gabriel 
retired  apart  to  say  his  breviary.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  met  by  a party 
of  Kikapoos,  out  against  the  Iroquois,  who  ruthlessly  murdered  him  and 
threw  his  body  into  a hole,  September  9, 1681,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age- 
Hammer,  p.  111. 

September  10.  Near  the  Tigua  pueblo  of  Chilili,  New  Mexico,  the  memory  o 
Father  Juan  de  Santa  Maria,  O.  F.  M.  He  was  a Catalan,  joined  the  Fran- 
ciscans at  Mexico  and,  when  still  a young  man,  set  out  for  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico,  from  the  Santa  Barbara  Mines,  Chihuahua,  on  June  5,  1581.  With 
him  were  Father  Francisco  Lopes,  the  superior,  and  Brother  Augustin  Ruis 
(Rodrigues),  the  organiser  of  the  expedition.  They  were  protected  by  eight 
soldiers  under  Francisco  Chamuscado,  and  six  Mexican  Indians.  They  visited 
the  pueblos  of  the  Piros,  Tigua  and  Queres  nations.  When  the  party  arrived 
amongst  the  Tano  Indians  at  the  pueblo  of  Galisteo,  Father  Juan  became 
anxious  to  return  to  Mexico  to  render  a report,  in  order  that  more  priests  might 
be  sent  to  the  mission.  He  started  alone  from  the  Sandfa  mountains,  trusting 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  stars,  but  on  his  way,  on  the  third  day,  he  was  killed 
under  a huge  stone  by  a party  of  roving  Indians,  near  Chilili,  Bernalillo  Co., 
on  September  10,  1581.  Cath.  Historical  Review,  October,  1980,  pp.  808ss. 

^September  11.  Near  Fort  Adams,  Mississippi,  the  memory  of  Father  Nicolat 
Foucault,  the  first  martyr  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec.  He  was  born  in  Paris 
and  ordained  at  Quebec,  December  8, 1689.  For  ten  years  pastor  at  Batiscan, 
he  was  impelled  by  seal  for  the  missions  to  follow  Montigny,  and  set  out  for 
the  Mississippi  in  1701.  He  had  already  accomplished  much  good  amongst 
the  Arkansas,  when,  in  1708,  he  set  out  for  Mobile  with  his  servant  and  two 
Frenchmen.  They  took  as  guides  two  Indians  of  the  Koroa  tribe,  akin  to  the 
Arkansas.  Led  by  hopes  of  plunder,  or  instigated  by  hatred,  these  treacherous 
savages  murdered  the  whole  party  near  the  Tonica  villages,  in  September. 
1708.  Father  Antoine  Davion  at  the  time  was  ascending  the  Mississippi  and 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  river  the  bodies  of  these  victims  of  Indian 
ferocity.  He  interred  them  with  the  rites  of  the  Church.  Shea,  Vol.  i,  p.  445- 
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SiFman  19.  At  St.  Augustine,  Florid*,  the  memory  of  the  holy  M*rtyr  Pedro  de 
Corpa,  0 . F.  M.  In  1599  sent  to  the  province  of  Gu&l*  in  Florid*,  he  estab- 
lished a neophyte  village  amongst  the  Timucua  Indians  at  Tolemato  (now  the 
cemetry  of  St.  Augustine),  but  when  he  publicly  reproved  the  profligate  son  of 
the  Cacique  who  had  fled  from  Guala  island  to  the  pagans  of  Tolomato,  he 
was  killed  by  the  young  man’s  partisans  whilst  kneeling  before  the  altar  in 
September,  1597.  His  head  was  severed  from  the  body  and  set  on  a spear  over 
the  gate.  Hammkr,  p.  17. 

Skptkmbkr  14.  At  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  the  memory  of  Father  Juan  de  Silea 
0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  In  1599  he  was  sent  as  superior  of  a band  of  twelve  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  to  work  amongst  the  Timucua  and  Yamassee  tribes  on  the 
lower  St.  John  River  and  the  islands  on  the  southern  coast  of  Georgia.  He 
established  regular  villages  of  neophytes  around  St.  Augustine,  but  was  killed 
during  the  Indian  conspiracy  of  September,  1597.  Hammkr,  p.  17. 

Sbftkmbbr  15.  On  St.  Simon’s  Island,  Glynn  Co.,  Georgia,  the  memory  of  the 
Martyr  Francisco  de  Vdascola,  Franciscan  Priest.  Sent  to  Florida  in  1599 
he  formed  a village  of  neophytes  at  Asao,  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  Georgia. 
He  was  killed  by  the  insurgent  Yamassee  Indians  in  September,  1597,  whilst 
returning  from  his  church.  Hammkr,  p.  17. 

Srptkmbcr  19.  At  Toboqui  in  Florida,  the  memory  of  the  Franciscan  Father  Bias 
Rodrigues,  Martyr.  He  came  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  in  1599,  with  Father 
Juan  de  Silva  and  established  a village  of  neophytes  at  Toboqui  near  St. 
Augustine.  He  was  killed  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Milk  after  Mass, 
by  the  insurgent  Yamassee  Indians  from  Tolemato,  in  September,  1597. 
Hammkr,  p.  17. 

Skptkmbkr  17.  On  Amelia  Island.  Nassau  Co.,  Florida,  the  memory  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Father  Miguel  de  Au0on  and  the  laybrother  Antonio  de  Badajos,  Mar- 
tyrs. Father  Miguel  was  sent  to  Florida  a.  1599,  with  Father  Juan  de  Silva, 
O.  F.  M.  He  established  himself  at  Asopo  on  Amelia  Island  to  the  north  of 
St.  Augustine  and  was  killed  with  dubs  by  the  insurgent  Yamassee  Indians 
before  the  altar,  together  with  the  laybrother  Antonio  de  Badajoa,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1597.  Their  bodies  were  raised  a.  1505  and  buried  at  St.  Augustine. 
Hammkr,  p.  17. 

Skptkmbkr  29.  At  Andagaron,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  N.  Y.,  the  memory  of  the 
Venerable  Servant  of  God,  Beni  Qoupil,  8.  /.,  Martyr.  He  was  a native  of 
Angers,  France,  b.  in  1507.  Because  ill  health  prevented  him  from  joining 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Canada  mission  as  a donnA 
After  serving  two  years  as  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  hospitals  of  Canada, 
he  became  the  companion  of  Father  Jogues  and  as  such  started  with  him  to  the 
Huron  mission  in  1542.  Captured  by  the  Iroquois  near  Lake  St.  Peter,  like 
the  other  prisoners,  he  was  beaten,  his  nails  were  torn  out  and  his  finger  joints 
cut  off.  Brought  to  Ossernenon  and  Andagaron,  he  was  repeatedly  tortured. 
At  last,  because  he  taught  the  Indian  children  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  he  was 
felled  to  the  ground  by  a hatchet  blow  by  an  Indian;  he  expired  invoking  the 
Name  of  Jesus,  September  29,  1542.  During  his  captivity,  in  August,  he  had 
bound  himself  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  pronouncing  the  religious  vows  in  pres- 
ence of  Father  Jogues;  the  latter  called  Goupil  “an  angel  of  innocence." 
Martin,  lesae  Jogues , Paris,  1882,  Calk.  Encgd .,  Vol.  vi,  p.  584. 

Skptkmbkr  28.  On  Cumberland  Island,  Georgia,  the  memory  of  Father  Pedro 
Martinss,  the  protomartyr  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  United  States.  He  was  born 
at  Celda,  diocese  of  Saragossa  (or  at  Terud?),  Spain,  on  October  15,  1599.  In 
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1553  he  joined  the  Jesuits  at  Valencia;  with  Fathers  Juan  Rogel  and  Fran- 
cisco Villareal,  he  was  sent  to  America  by  S.  Francis  Borgia,  in  June,  1566* 
He  was  a man  of  great  learning,  deep  humility  and  fervent  seal.  Driven  by  a 
storm  to  the  coast  of  Georgia,  he  landed  with  a few  companions,  but  his  ship 
was  thrown  back  to  the  high  sea  by  the  heavy  waves.  Whilst  he  tried  to  reach 
Florida  on  foot,  he  was  killed  by  the  natives  on  the  isle  of  Tacatacuru  (Cum* 
berland),  about  September  £8,  1566.  Hitt.  Records  and  Studies , December, 
1904,  p.  352. 

September  29.  At  De  Pere,  Wisconsin,  the  memory  of  two  Jesuit  Fathers , Martyrs. 
These  martyrs  may  not  be  a product  of  fiction.  In  1765  they  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  Winnebagoes;  but  they  cannot  be  identified.  They 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  last  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  Mission  of  Wis- 
consin. The  two  Fathers,  then  at  Michilimackinac,  were  Pierce  Du  Jaunay 
and  Louis  Marin  Le  Franc.  But  these  cannot  have  been  the  martyrs,  since 
they  died  in  peace  at  Quebec,  Du  Jaunay  on  July  16,  1780,  Le  Franc  on  May 
25, 1776.  Hist . Researches , July,  1907,  p.  260;  Jesuit  Relations , Vol.  lxxi,  p.  171. 

* September  30.  At  Saint-Sauveur,  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  the  memory  of 
the  Jesuit  Brother  Gilbert  Du  Thet , Martyr.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  Quentin, 
Masse  and  Briard,  in  June,  1613,  established  a peaceful  settlement  for  the  con- 
version of  Indians  on  Soames  Sound,  Mt.  Dessert  Island.  The  post  was  des- 
stroyed  by  the  English  under  Captain  Argal  of  Virginia,  in  September,  1613; 
Brother  Du  Thet6  was  killed,  the  Fathers  were  carried  to  Virginia  as  prisoners. 
Cath.  EncycL , Vol.  xii,  p.  287;  Hist.  Records  and  Studies , December,  1904,  p. 
365;  Jesuit  Relations , Vol.  lxxi,  137. 

October  4.  At  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  memory  of  the  Venerable  Servant  of  God, 
Father  Francis  Seelos , C.  SS . R.  Born  at  Fuessen,  Bavaria,  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  Augsburg  and  Munich  and  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,  offering  himself  for  the  American  mission.  He  arrived  in 
America,  April  17,  1843,  made  his  profession  at  Baltimore,  May  16, 1844,  and 
was  ordained  seven  months  later  by  Archbishop  Ecdeston.  He  was  assigned 
first  to  St.  James,  Baltimore,  then,  in  May,  1845,  to  Pittsburgh;  in  1851  he 
was  appointed  superior  of  the  Pittsburgh  community,  where  he  labored  for  9 
years.  His  confessional  was  constantly  besieged  by  crowds  of  people  of  every 
description.  It  was  said  by  many  that  he  could  read  their  very  souls.  At 
Baltimore  he  was  prefect  of  the  professed  students.  In  1860  his  name  was 
proposed  for  the  vacant  see  of  Pittsburgh,  but  he  humbly  refused.  In  1866  he 
was  summoned  to  Detroit  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  to  New  Orleans, 
La.  There  he  died,  October  4,  1867.  The  cause  of  his  beatification  is  in 
progress.  Cath.  EncycL,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  681. 

October  12.  At  the  Indian  mission  of  Santa  Cruz,  California,  the  memory  of  Father 
Andris  Quintana , 0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  was  a powerful  man  physically  and 
fearless  withal,  but  full  of  tenderness  and  solicitude  towards  his  neophytes. 
In  spite  of  his  charity  towards  the  natives,  he  was  waylaid  and  killed  in  the 
most  diabolical  manner  by  his  own  mission  Indians,  October  12, 1812.  Engel- 
hardt,  California  Missions , Vol.  iii,  p.  12. 

October  15.  At  Perry  ville,  Missouri,  the  memory  of  the  Venerable  Servant  of  God* 
Father  Felix  De  Andreis,  C.  M.,  Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana,  and 
first  Superior  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  in  the  United  States.  Born 
at  DeMonte  in  Piemont,  Italy,  December  13,  1778,  he  entered  the  Congrega- 

• He  came  from  the  Province  of  France  and  had  arrived  at  Quebec,  January  23, 1612. 
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tion  of  the  Mission  (Lasarists)  at  Mondovi,  November  1,  1795,  and  was 
ordained  at  Piacenza,  August  14, 1801.  From  1810,  at  Monte  Citorio,  Rome, 
he  was  constantly  engaged  in  giving  missions  and  retreats  for  the  clergy  or  the 
seminarists.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  preach  four  times  a day  on 
different  subjects.  In  1815  Pius  VII  appointed  him  for  the  missions  of  Bishop 
Dubourg  in  Louisiana;  his  party  reached  Baltimore  on  July  86,  1816.  Until 
Bishop  Dubourg  arrived.  Father  DeAndreis  taught  theology  at  St.  Thomas 
Seminary,  Kentucky.  Then  he  directed  the  novitiate  of  the  Congregation  in 
the  Bishop's  residence  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  died  October  15,  1880.  He  was 
buried  at  the  Seminary  church  at  Perry  ville.  Mo.  His  zeal  and  strenuous 
life  as  well  as  the  hardships  of  missionary  work  in  America  had  exhausted  his 
weak  constitution.  His  process  of  beatification  has  been  begun  by  the 
Roman  authorities.  Life  of  the  Very  Rev . Felix  de  Andrei* , C.  M.,  St. 
Louis,  1900. 

Octobkb  18.  At  Ossernenon,  near  Aurics  ville,  N.  Y.  the  memory  of  the  Venerable 
Servant  of  God,  Father  leaae  Jogues , 8.  /.,  Martyr.  Born  at  Orleans,  France, 
January  10,  1607,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Paris  October  84,  1684, 
and  was  sent  to  Canada  in  1686.  From  Quebec  he  went  to  the  regions  around 
the  great  lakes  where  the  illustrious  Father  Brebeuf  and  others  were  laboring. 
He  penetrated  as  far  as  Sault-Ste.-Marie.  August  8,  1648,  near  Three  Rivers 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Iroquois  and,  after  being  cruelly  tortured,  carried 
to  the  Indian  village  of  Ossernenon  (Auriesville)  on  the  Mohawk,  about  40 
miles  above  the  present  city  of  Albany.  When,  after  13  months  of  slavery, 
he  was  about  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  he  was  freed  by  the  Dutch  and  conveyed 
to  France.  There  he  was  received  with  great  honors  at  court.  In  1644,  he 
returned  to  Canada  and.  in  1646,  negotiated  peace  with  the  Indians  at  Osser- 
nenon. On  September  87,  1646  he  began  his  third  and  last  journey  to  the 
Mohawk.  The  superstitious  Indians  however  ascribed  to  him  the  double 
calamity  of  a contagious  fever  and  of  a blight  which  had  fallen  on  their  crops. 
They  determined  to  wreak  vengeance  on  him  and  sent  warriors  to  capture 
him.  The  Iroquois  met  him  near  Lake  George,  stripped  him  naked,  slashed 
him  with  their  knives  and  then,  with  a faithful  layman,  Jean  Lalande,  led  him 
to  the  village.  On  October  18,  1646,  when  entering  a cabin,  he  was  struck 
with  a tomahawk  and  afterwards  decapitated.  The  heads  of  Father  Jogues 
and  of  Lalande  were  fixed  on  the  palisades,  the  bodies  thrown  into  the  Mohawk. 
The  Fathers  of  the  third  Natioual  Council  petitioned  the  Apostolic  See  for 
his  beatification.  Cathl.  Encyclopedia,  vol.  viii,  p.  480. 

Octobkb  18.  At  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  the  memory  of  the  servant  of  God,  Madame 
Philippine  Rose  Duchesne , Virgin,  foundress,  in  America,  of  the  first  houses  of 
the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Born  at  Grenoble,  France,  August  89,  1769, 
she  was  educated  by  the  Visitation  Nuns,  entered  that  Order,  saw  its  disper- 
sion during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  vainly  attempted  the  reestablishment  of 
the  convent  of  Sain te- Marie  d'en-Haut,  near  Grenoble.  Finally,  in  1804, 
she  accepted  the  offer  of  Mother  Barat,  to  incorporate  her  community  into  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  In  1818  Mother  Duchesne  set  out  with  four  com- 
panions for  the  missions  of  America.  Bishop  Dubourg  welcomed  her  to  New 
Orleans,  whence  she  sailed  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  finally  settling  her 
little  community  at  St.  Charles.  Cold,  hunger  and  illness,  opposition,  in- 
gratitude and  calumny  served  only  to  fire  her  lofty  and  indomitable  spirit  with 
new  seal.  Having  founded  the  new  houses  at  Florissant,  Grand  Coteau,  New 
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Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Michel,  La.,  she  yearned  to  teach  the  poor  In- 
dians. Old  and  broken  as  she  was,  she  went  to  labor  amongst  the  Potto- 
watomies  at  Sugar  Creek,  Kansas.  But  one  year  later  she  returned  to  St. 
Charles  and  died  October  18,  1858.  Preliminary  steps  for  her  beatification 
have  been  taken.  Baunabd,  Histoire  de  Mm*.  Duchesne,  Paris,  1878. 

•October  85.  AtOnondaga,  New  York,  the  memory  of  Stephen  te  Qanomahoa,  Martyr. 
He  was  a native  of  Onondaga,  but,  to  insure  the  liberty  of  practicing  his 
religion,  had,  with  his  family,  retired  to  Caughnawaga,  Canada.  While 
hunting,  in  September,  1690,  he  was  surprised  by  a Cayuga  party  and  conducted 
to  Onondaga.  He  was  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  undergo  the  usual  fiend- 
ish tortures.  He  next  suffered  the  torture  of  fire;  and,  triumphing  over  all 
was  at  last  bound  to  the  stake.  Yet  all  their  cruelty  could  not  wring  a sigh 
from  the  Indian  hero  who  stood  motionless,  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven.  At 
last  he  chanted  aloud  his  dying  prayer,  a prayer  for  his  torturers,  who  in  a 
few  moments  completed  their  work.  Shia,  Mission*,  p,  988. 

Novbmbbr  4.  At  San  Diego,  California,  the  memory  of  Father  Luis  Jayme,  O.  F.  M., 
Martyr.  He  arrived  at  San  Diego,  with  nine  other  Fathers,  March  18t 
1771.  The  Fathers  had  been  fairly  successful  in  their  efforts  to  win  the 
savages  from  paganism;  this  provoked  the  sorcerers  and  other  chief  men  to 
conspire  against  their  lives.  During  the  night  preceding  the  4th  of  November, 
1775,  about  one  thousand  armed  Dieguefio  Indians  surrounded  the  mission, 
looted  the  sacristy  and  storehouse  and  then  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  Father 
Luis  Jayme  and  Jos6  Romero,  the  blacksmith,  were  killed.  Father  Luis 
was  the  first  martyr  of  the  California  mission.  Enoblhabdt,  Vol.  ii,  p.  169. 

Novbmbbb  5.  At  Nacagdoches,  Texas,  the  memory  of  the  Franciscan  Father 
Antonio  Dias  de  Leon,  Martyr.  He  was  from  the  Franciscan  College  of  Zaca- 
tecas, Mexico,  known  for  his  virtues  and  merits.  He  had  been  on  the  mission 
at  San  Joe*,  from  1880  to  1889  and  had  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  troops.  For 
ten  years  he  was  at  Nacagdoches  mission  and  had  given  offence  to  no  one. 
Turbulent  American  frontiersmen  and  their  itinerant  ministers,  ignorant, 
prejudiced  and  full  of  animosity  against  the  Church,  killed  him  secretly 
November  4 or  5,  1894.  Shea,  Vol.  iii,  p.  718. 

* November  10.  In  Illinois  the  memory  of  Father  Jean  Dequerre  ( Dsquenf ) S.  J., 
Martyr.  According  to  an  unreliable  report  he  came  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region  to  the  Illinois  country  in  1659  and  established  a mission  somewhere 
near  the  present  city  of  Peoria.  In  1660  he  went  to  visit  a tribe  west  from 
the  Illinois  river,  but  was  killed  by  the  savages  in  1661.7  Wisconsin  Historical 
Collections,  Vol.  iii,  p.  90  ss. 


y The  name  of  Father  Dequerre  is  the  first  in  a Lb  t of  Missionaries,  employed  in  the  Msurion  of 
Illinois  and  the  Mississippi.  It  was  composed  in  Latin  by  Msgr.  Noiseux.  Grand  Vioaire  of  Quebec. 
This  list,  upon  request,  was  sent  to  Bishop  Rosati  of  St.  Louis  by  At.  Rev.  Jos.  Signay,  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  March  5,  1834.  Also  Bishop  Brut6  of  Vincennes  obtained  a copy  from  Quebec.  Father 
Noiseux  himself  acknowledges  that  his  list  contains  numerous  inaccuracies,  being  taken  from  "manu- 
scripts written  on  greasy  paper,  with  ink  made  of  gunpowder."  Consequently  J.  Gflmary  Shea  dis- 
countenances the  reliability  of  Noiseux  and  denies  the  very  existence  of  P.  Dequerre.  Judge  John  Law 
of  Evansville.  Ind.,  however,  in  a series  of  articles  {Catholic  Telegraph,  1855)  defends  the  Canadian  Vicar 
General  against  Shea.  He  claims,  that  probably  the  Jesuits,  before  Marquette,  discovered  the  Missis- 
sippi, reaching  the  Cahokia  Indians  overland,  through  the  present  State  of  Illinois.  Rev.  E.  Saulnier, 
chancellor  to  Arohb.  Kendrick  of  St.  Louis,  in  1855,  says  " Noiseux  may  be  a good  authority  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Shea."  A copy  of  the  list  is  found  in  the  archives  of  St.  Louis  Chancery  Office. 
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November  22.  At  Santa  Clara,  California,  the  memory  of  the  venerable  servant  of 
God,  the  Franciscan  missionary  Magin  Catald,  0.  F.  if.  He  was  born  at 
Montblanch,  Catalonia,  Spain.  He  received  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  at  Barce- 
lona, April  4,  1777,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1785.  In  October,  1786,  he 
sailed  from  Cavis  and  joined  the  famous  missionary  College  San  Fernando  in 
the  City  of  Mexico.  In  1784  he  was  sent  to  the  Indian  mission  of  Santa  Clara 
in  California,  where,  in  company  with  Father  Jos6  Viader,  he  labored  most 
sealously  for  86  years.  All  through  his  life  Father  CataU  suffered  intensely 
from  inflammatory  rheumatism;  in  his  last  years  he  could  neither  walk  nor 
stand  unassisted.  He,  nevertheless,  visited  the  sick  and  preached  in  Indian 
and  Spanish  while  seated  in  a chair  at  the  altar  rail.  Despite  his  infirmities 
he  observed  the  rule  strictly,  used  the  discipline  and  penitential  girdle  and  never 
used  meat,  fish,  eggs  or  wine.  The  venerable  missionary  was  famed  far  and 
wide  for  his  miracles  and  prophecies,  as  well  as  for  his  virtues.  He  died  at 
Santa  Clara,  November  22, 1880.  In  1884  Archbishop  Alemany  instituted  the 
process  of  his  beatification.  Engelhardt,  The  Holg  Man  of  Santa  Clara, 
San  Francisco,  1009. 

November  25.  At  Pecos,  Texas,  the  memory  of  Father  Juan  do  la  Crux,  0.  F.  M„ 
Martyr.  With  Brother  Luis  de  Ubeda  he  had  accompanied  Father  Juan  de 
Padilla,  when  Coronado  went  to  the  Northwest  to  find  the  legendary  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola.  The  adventurous  explorer,  Coronado,  returned  to  Mexico, 
but  the  Franciscans  remained  with  the  Indians.  After  having  labored  for 
some  time  amongst  the  Tiguex  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Father  Juan  de  Padilla 
went  to  Quivira  in  the  Northeast  and  left  Father  Juan  de  la  Crus  to  instruct 
the  Tiguex.  The  latter  fell  a victim  to  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians  November 
25,  1544.  Prince,  Spanish  Mission  Churches. 

Novbmbeb  28.  At  Notches,  Mississippi,  the  memory  of  Father  Paul  Du  Poisson 
8.  J.,  Martyr.  He  was  a native  of  Epinay,  France,  where  he  was  born 
January  27,  1693,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, September  11, 1712.  P.  Du  Poisson  was  one  of  the  French  missionaries 
who  came  to  the  mission  in  Louisiana  in  1727;  he  reached  the  Arkansas  Post 
in  July,  1727,  which  mission  had  seen  no  priest  since  the  death  of  Father 
Foucault  (1702).  Here  he  labored  amongst  the  Quapaws  and  the  colonists 
until  1729  with  indifferent  success.  About  that  time  the  Natches  had  planned 
a revolt  against  the  French.  On  his  way  to  New  Orleans  Father  Du  Poisson, 
ignorant  of  the  plot,  reached  Natches  November  26,  and,  the  Capuchin  priest 
being  absent,  officiated  for  the  people  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent.  Whilst 
on  Monday,  November  28, 1729,  he  was  about  to  carry  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
to  a sick  man,  he  was  killed  by  the  Natches  chief  with  a blow  of  the  tomahawk; 
then  the  savage  hacked  off  his  head.  Shka,  Missions,  p.  448. 

’December  7.  At  St.  Mark's  Island,  Florida,  the  memory  of  three  unknown 
Franciscan  Fathers,  Martyrs.  When  Governor  Moore  of  South  Carolina,  in 
1702,  made  war  on  Florida,  the  Christian  Indians  on  the  islands,  from  St. 
Catherine’s  to  Amelia,  had  withdrawn  to  St.  Mark's  Island,  where  they 
formed  three  towns.  These  were  now  committed  to  the  flames  with  their 
churches  and  convents;  three  Franciscan  Fathers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  while  their  Indian  converts  fled  to  St.  Augustine.  The  Fathers  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.  Shea,  Vol.  i,  p.  459. 

December  11.  Near  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  the  memory  of  Father  Jean  Souel,  S.J.$ 
Martyr.  He  had  come  from  France  with  Fathers  Du  Poisson,  Dumas  and  De 
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Guyenne  in  1727  to  the  Louisiana  mission,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Yazoos, 
though  prostrated  by  disease.  He  was  to  minister  to  the  French  and  an- 
nounce the  gospel  to  the  Yazoos,  Ofagoulas  and  Coroas.  Although  his  con- 
stitution was  completely  shattered,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Indian 
village  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  Yazoos  in 
1729  were  drawn  into  the  conspiracy  of  the  Natchez,  and  on  December  11 
killed  Father  Souel  by  a volley  of  musket  balls.  His  faithful  negro,  who  at- 
tempted to  resist  the  violence  of  the  murderers,  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  next 
day  they  attacked  the  French  fort  and  massacred  all  the  inmates.  Jesuit 
Relations , lxxi,  168. 

December  21.  At  the  pueblo  of  the  Taos  Indians  in  New  Mexico  the  memory  of 
Father  Pedro  de  Miranda , 0.  F.  M.,  Martyr.  He  was  a native  of  Avila,  Spain, 
and  was  killed  by  the  Taos  Indians,  with  two  Spanish  soldiers,  Luis  Pacheco 
and  Juan  de  Estrada,  December  21, 1631.  Prince,  Spanish  Mission  Churches. 

• December  23.  In  St.  Mark's  Mission,  near  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River, Wisconsin, 
the  memory  of  Brother  Jean  OuSrin , S.  J.,  Martyr.  He  was  the  companion, 
first  of  Father  Menard,  then  of  Father  Louis  Andr6,  and  was  martyred  a.  1672 
at  the  Big  Butte  des  Moris,  near  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  by  pagan  Outagamies  or 
Fox  Indians.  Hist.  Researches , July,  1907,  p.  260.  Where  Father  Holzknecht 
obtained  this  information  we  do  not  know;  Gu6rin  was  a “donn6”  of  the 
Society.  Neither  the  Jesuit  Relations  nor  Shea  mention  his  martyrdom. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Holweck, 

St.  Louis , Mo. 
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RAGGUAGLIO  DELLO  STATO  DELLA  RELIGIONE  CATTOLICA  NELLE 
COLONIE  INGLES!  D’AMERICA1 

I 

Di  tutte  le  Colonie  degli  Inglesi,  quella  dov&  vi  sono  pii)  Cattolici  6 la  provin- 
cia  di  Canada  ceduta  alia  Corona  Britannica  per  il  trattato  di  pace  conchiuso  a 
Parigi  nel  mese  di  Febraio  1763.  Per  l’istesso  trattato  furono  cedute  le  Isole  di 
Capo  Breton , e di  San  Giovanni , e le  altre  Isole  nel  Golfo  di  San  Lorenzo. 

Gli  abitanti  di  questa  vasta  provincia,  oriondi  d’Europa,  erano  allora  tutti 
cattolici:  ed  oltre  di  questi  molti  zelanti  Missionarii  avevano  convertito  un 
gran  numero  di  quegli  antichi  abitanti  selvaggi.  E benche  vi  siano  adesso 
mischiati  fra  loro  alcuni  Inglesi  Protestanti  con  tutto  cid  il  corpo  del  popolo  e 
cattolico  per  l’articolo  quarto  del  sopra  detto  trattato  devono  godere  il  libero 
esercizio  della  Religione  Cattolica.  Ed  in  fatto  si  A saputo  per  lettere  venute 
poco  fa  da  quelle  parti,  che  non  solamente  professano  con  liberty  la  Religione 
Cattolica,  ma  che  lo  fanno  nella  stessa  publica  forma,  come  erano  soliti  di  fare 
sotto  il  Dominio  Francese.  Ma  le  Missioni  tra  i Selvaggi  hanno  patito  moltissi- 
mo  dalle  calami ta  della  guerra. 

Vi  h una  Sede  Episcopale  a Quebec  capitale  della  Provincia.  Si  crede  che 
la  sua  giurisdizione  si  estendesse  sopra  le  vicine  provincie  di  Nuova  Scozia  e 
Acadia,  sopra  le  quali  i Francesi  avevano  delle  pretensioni.  L*  ultimo  Vescovo 
morl  poco  dopo  che  la  cittA  di  Quebec  era  caduta  in  mano  agli  Inglesi.  La 
giurisdizione  si  esercita  adesso  dai  Vicarii  Generali  Capitolari. 

Vi  era  a Quebec  un  Seminario  sotto  la  direzione  de’  Preti  Secolari  della  cele- 
bre  congregazione  di  San  Sulpizio  di  Parigi  ed  avevano  i Medesimi  un  altra 
casa  a Montreal , cittA  situata  sopra  il  fiume  di  San  Lorenzo,  ma  pill  di  cento 
miglia  lontano  di  Quebec.  Si  crede  che  questi  due  stabilimenti  si  mantengono 
amora. 

u 

Nelle  provincie  de  Nuova  Scozia  e Acadia  vi  sono  poche  popolazioni  Inglesi. 
Le  principali  sono  Halifax  e Annapolis , e gli  abitanti  di  questi  luoghi  sono 
Protestanti.  Ma  nel  rimanente  del  Paese  vi  sono  molti  abitanti  d’origine  Fran- 
cesi, che  prima  dell’  ultima  guerra  erano  chiamati  i Francesi  neutrali.  Questi 
sono  la  maggior  parte  Cattolici  e sono  assistiti  da  Sacerdoti  mandati  loro  dal 
Canada . Per  altro  non  godono  della  stessa  libertA  di  esercitare  publicamente  la 
Religione  Cattolica. 

hi 

La  Grand’  Isola  di  Terra  Nuova  A quasi  deserta,  benchA  appartenente  agli 
Inglesi.  Non  si  sa  che  vi  abbiano  altro  stabilimento  riguardevole  che  la  cittA  di 

1 As  one  of  the  euiieat  accounts  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  English  Coloniee  of  North  America, 
this  document  from  the  Archives  of  Propaganda  (ScriUure  riferite,  America  Centrale,  vol.  2.  Col. 
288-293)  merits  the  attention  of  historians.  It  has  been  prepared  for  publication  in  this  REVIEW 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Beroardini,  D.D..  J.  C.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Piacenza;  n&  si  sa  che  vi  siano  degli  abitanti  cattolici.  Con  tutto  d6  pochi 
anni  sono,  un  Reiigioso  Agoetiniano  Irlandese  pres©  dal  Vicario  Apostolico  di 
Londra  la  facoltA  di  amministrare  i Sagramenti  volendo  andare  a stabilirsi  in 
quella  Isola,  per  soocorrere  nA  bisogni  loro  spirituali  molti  de  suoi  Patriotti, 
che  vi  concorrono  ogni  anno  per  il  commodo  della  pesca  che  si  fa  in  quei  contorni. 

IV 

Venendo  adesso  alle  ricche  e popolate  provinde  che  compongono  la  Nuova 
IngkUierra  e la  Nuova  York , se  vi  si  trova  qualche  Cattolico  sparso  qua  e la,  non 
anno  nessuno  esercizio  della  loro  Religione,  nessun  Sacerdote  vi  si  awhana. 
£ se  dobbiamo  giudicare  del  futuro  per  le  disposizioni  present!  degli  abitanti, 
non  v’  A apparenza  che  vi  si  permetta  ai  Preti  Cattolici  d’introdursi.  Perehe 
sono  per  la  maggior  parte  Presbiteriani  rigidi,  o d’altre  sette  le  piA  contrarie  al 
nome  Cattolico. 

v 

Fra  le  antiche  possessioni  della  Gran  Bretagna  sul  continente  d*  America,  le 
sole  Colonie  dovA  vi  siano  de*  Sacerdoti  stabiliti  sono  le  due  Provincie  di  Mari - 
landia  e di  Pensilvania . In  questa  ultima  Provinda  la  Religione  Cattolica  A 
formalmente  tolerata  dalle  leggi.  In  Marilandia  le  leggi  vi  sono  contrarie  come 
in  Inghilterra  con  tutto  ci6  rare  volte  si  pensa  a metterle  in  esecuzione,  e per  Y 
ordinario  vi  & una  specie  di  tolerazione  tadta. 

Si  pretende  che  nella  Marilandia  vi  possano  essere  intorno  a sedid  mil* 
Cattolici,  de’  quali  la  meta  incirca  atti  alia  communione.  Vi  sono  per  assisterli 
dodid  Missionarii  della  Compagnia  di  GesA. 

H numero  dei  Cattolici  in  Pensilvania  e di  sei  in  sette  mila  anno  una  Chiesa 
publica  a Filadelfia  cittA  capitale  della  Provinda.  Sono  assistiti  da  quattro 
Sacerdoti  parimente  Gesuiti.  Questi  Religiosi  si  comportano  con  gran  zelo  e 
regolaritA  di  costumi. 

Vi  sono  Ancora  alcuni  Cattolici  nella  Virginia , nA  confini  della  Marilandia; 
ed  in  quelle  parti  della  Nuova  Jerseia  che  confinano  colla  Pensilvania . Ma  non 
hanno  sacerdoti  di  continuo  resident!  fra  loro;  e sono  assistiti  dai  Missionarii 
delle  due  sopranominate  provincie.  Nella  Carolina,  e la  Giorgia  non  si  sa  che 
vi  siano  de’  cattolid  almeno  non  vi  A nissun  sacerdote. 

VI 

La  Florida , provinda  ceduta  ddla  Spagna  per  il  medesimo  trattato  di  Parigi, 
giA  sopra  nominato,  A quasi  deserta.  Ma  quei  pochi  abitanti  ivi  rimasti  sono 
mantenutd  nella  libera  professione  della  Religione  Cattolica,  nella  stessa  maniera 
che  gli  abitanti  del  Canada . 

VII 

La  Louisiana , o sia  provinda  di  Mississippi,  che  prima  era  de’Francesi  e 
stata  in  gran  parte  ceduta  agli  Inglesi  per  il  medesimo  trattato,  dd  A fin  al 
fiume  Mississippi  che  da  il  nome  alia  provinda.  £ vi  A l’istessa  Liber  tA  per  la 
Religione  stdpulata  in  favor  degli  abitanti  Cattolid  che  devono  essere  in  numero 
considerabile.  Ma  che  assistenza  spirituale  abbiano,  lo  scrivente  ignora  intiera- 
mente. 
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vm 

Nells  Isole  lo  stato  della  Religione  h molto  peggiore  che  sul  continente.  I 
Cattotid  die  vi  sono,  sono  quasi  tutti  di  nasciU  o d’origine  Irlandesi  e tanto  il 
popolo,  die  i sacerdoti  sono  di  costumi  poco  regolati:  per  entrare  un  po  pi(i  in 
detagfio. 

Nella  Giamaica  vi  sono  alcuni  pochi  cattdid.  In  questi  ultimi  tempi  due 
preti  hanno  provato  di  stabilirvisi,  ma  non  gH  k riusdto  di  farlo.  Gli  abitanti 
di  quell9  Isola  sono  stimati  generalmente  di  costumi  sregolatissimi. 

Nell  a Barbaba  vi  era  poco  f&  un  Religioso  Agostiniano  che  poi  si  fece  Apostata, 
i pochi  Cattolid  che  vi  sono  vengono  assistiti  presentemente  dai  Missionarii  che 
risiedono  ndl9  Isok  di  Monserrato.  Questa  che  e una  tra  le  pill  piccole  ddk 
Isole  Inglesi  rinchiude  perd  il  {nil  gran  numero  di  Cattolid.  Sono  da  tre  in 
quattro  cento,  e sono  assistiti  da  tre  o quattro  Missionarii  Irlandesi.  Ma  non 
anno  nessuna  condderadone  nfc  cura  de9  loro  Negri  che  sono  in  gran  numero. 

Nell9  Isola  di  Aniigoa  vi  sono  ancora  alcuni  Cattolid  Irlandesi  d’origine, 
erano  assistiti  pochi  anni  sono  da  un  Padre  Domenicano  dell9  istessa  nazione,  il 
quale  trovandosi  per  qualche  affare  in  Londra,  diede  a quel  Vicario  Apostolico 
una  Relazione  poco  vantaggiosa  de9  costumi  di  quei  suoi  Patriotti. 

L’Isola  di  San  Cristqforo  rinchiude  Ancora  alcuni  ma  pochi  Cattolid,  i 
quali  per  i loro  bisogni  Spiritual!  ricorrono  a i Missionarii  stabiliti  nella  vicina 
Isola  di  Monserrato, 

IX 

Ma  oltre  le  Isole  sopra  nominate  die  sono  da  molto  tempo  sotto  il  dominio 
Inglese,  vi  b l’lsola  di  Granada  cdle  Isolette  chiamate  Granadine , ceduta  all9 
Inghilterra  dal  la  Franda  per  il  sopra  detto  trattato  di  Parigi:  nel  quale  vi  & 
la  solita  stipuladone  per  la  libera  professione  della  fede  Cattolica  in  favore 
degh  abitanti;  i quali  erano  allora  tutti  Cattolid.  Per  l’istesso  trattato  le  tre 
Isole  di  San  Vincenzo,  la  Dominiga,  Tabago,  che  prima  si  chiamavano  neutrali 
sono  cedute  al  libero  dominio  della  Gran  Brettagna.  L’lsola  di  Tabago  era 
deserta,  ma  le  due  altre  anno  molti  abitanti  cattolid  Francesi  d’origine.  £ 
bench£  questi  non  abbiano  l’istessa  assicurazione  per  la  liberty  della  Religione 
& da  sperare  dalla  moderazione  presente  del  Governo  Inglese  che  non  saranno 
violentati  in  quella  loro  professione. 

x 

Fra  queste  diverse  Isole  e provinde  non  vi  k certamente  alcuna  che  meriti 
pill  Pattenzione  della  Sagra  Congregazione,  che  quella  di  Canada,  SI  per  la 
sua  grande  estensione,  die  per  il  gran  numero  de9  fedeli  che  contiene,  e per  il 
florido  stato  in  cui  era  la  Religione  cattolica  quando  venne  sotto  il  dominio 
Inglese.  Fu  senza  dubbio  una  gran  disgrazia  la  morte  del  Vescovo  di  Quebec 
in  quelle  drcostanze,  se  le  difficoHA  che  anno  impedito  fin  adesso  di  darli  un 
successore,  continuano,  pare  che  sia  necessario  di  mandarvi  almeno  un  Vicario 
Apostolico,  per  mantenervi  il  buon  ordine,  per  administrare  il  Sagramento  della 
Confirmazione,  e per  prowedere  de9  nuovi  pastori,  in  luogo  di  qudli  die  sono 
morti,  o che  giomalmente  vanno  morendo.  Mandandovi  un  Vicario  Apostolico 
sarebbe  a proposito  di  estendere  la  sua  giurisdizione  sopra  le  vicine  provinde  di 
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Nuova  Scozia  e Acadia:  t&nto  piA  che  quei  Cattolici  che  vi  sono  devono  essere 
Francesi  d’origine. 

U Re  di  Franda  fondando  il  Vescovato  di  Quebec  fece  unire  alia  mensa 
episcopate  le  due  abbadie  di  Benevento,  diocesi  Lemovicen.  dell*  ordine  di  Sant 
Antonio,  et  di  Letrec,  Diocesi  Ebroicen.,  delTordine  Cister.,  il  che  tutt*  imrieme 
faceva  una  entrata  di  dodici  mila  lire  di  Francia.  Ma  lo  state  presente  di 
quelle  Abadie  A intieramente  incognito  a chi  scrive  le  presenti  notirde. 

XI 

I Vicarii  Apostolid  di  Londra,  fin  dal  tempo  del  RA  Giacomo  Secondo,  anno 
sempre  avuto  autoritA  sopra  le  Colonie  e Isole  Inglesi  d* America.  Ma  come 
non  appariva  chiaramente  su  quale  fondamento  era  appoggiato  quell’  uso,  la 
Sagra  Congregazione  de  Propaganda  Fide  nel  mese  di  Gennaro  1757,  ottenne 
dalla  felice  memoria  di  Benedetto  XIV,  un  decreto  in  favore  di  Monsig.  Benia- 
mino Petre  Yescovo  Prusen.  allora  Vicario  Apostolico  di  Londra,  dandoli  ad 
sexennium  giurisdizione  sopra  tutte  le  Colonie  e Isole  d*  America  soggette  al 
Impero  Britannico:  e dopo  la  morte  di  quel  Prelato  l’istesso  fu  confer  mate  ad 
aliud  sexennium  per  Monsig.  Riccardo  Chaloner  Vescovo  Deboren.  presen te- 
mente  Vic.  Apt.  di  Londra,  alii  31  di  Marzo  1759. 

II  medesimo  Vicario  Apostolico  A tan  to  lontano  di  ogni  ambizione  e desiderio 
di  accrescere  la  sua  giurisdizione  in  quelle  parti,  che  vedrebbe  con  un  piacere 
sensibile,  che  la  Sagra  Congregazione  lo  solle  vasse  d’un  peso,  che  giA  eccede  le 
sue  forze  e a cui  non  puol  dare  la  dovuta  attenzione.  La  gran  lontananza  di 
quelle  provincie  dalla  sua  Residenza  di  Londra,  non  li  permette  di  portarvisi 
personalmente.  Onde  non  puol  avere  le  notizie  necessarie  per  conoscere  gli 
abusi  o per  corregerli:  non  puol  administrare  il  Sagramento  della  Confermazione 
a quelli  fedeli  che  rimangono  totalmente  privi  di  questo  Spirituale  aiuto:  non 
puol  prowederli  di  ministri  ecclesiastid  parte  per  l’istesso  motivo  della  lon- 
tananza, parte  per  mancanza  de’  denari  necessari  per  souvenire  a quella  spesa. 

Se  la  Sagra  Congregazione,  mossa  da  queste  ragioni,  e da  altre  che  facilmente 
possano  venire  alia  mente,  giudicasse  convenevole  di  stabilire  un  Vicario  Aposto- 
lico sopra  le  altre  colonie  e Isole  Inglesi,  pare  che  la  cittA  di  Filadelfia  in  Pensil - 
vania  sia  il  luogo  piA  a proposito  per  la  sua  residenza;  per  essere  dttA  molto 
popolata,  e di  piA  porto  di  mare,  e per  conseguenza  commoda  per  mantenere  una 
libera  corrispondenza  colie  altre  Provinde  di  Terra  Ferma  come  anche  colie 
Isole.  Vi  si  giunge  questo  motivo  di  piu,  che  non  vi  A luogo  in  tutti  i Dominii 
Inglesi,  dove  la  Religione  Cattolica  si  eserdta  con  maggior  LibertA. 

Data  dair  Agente  d’Inghilterra. 

[Translation] 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF  AMERICA 

I 

Of  all  the  English  colonies,  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  Catholics 
is  the  Province  of  Canada , which  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
in  February,  1763.  By  the  same  treaty  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  of  St.  John 
and  the  other  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  were  also  ceded. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  vast  province,  who  had  come  from  Europe,  were  at 
that  time  all  Catholics.  In  addition  to  these,  many  zealous  missionaries  had 
converted  a great  number  of  the  savage  aborigines.  On  the  whole,  the  great 
body  of  the  population  is  Catholic,  although  scattered  among  them  may  be 
found  a few  Protestant  English.  By  provision  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  above 
mentioned  treaty,  they  are  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  Religion. 
And  in  fact  it  is  known  from  letters  received  but  a short  time  ago  from  those 
parts  that,  not  only  do  they  profess  with  perfect  freedom  the  Catholic  Religion, 
but  they  exercise  it  in  the  same  public  manner  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  while  under  French  rule.  But  the  Indian  missions  have  suffered  very  much 
from  the  calamities  of  the  war. 

There  is  an  Episcopal  See  at  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  Province.  It  is 
believed  that  its  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Acadia,  which  the  French  had  claimed.  The  last  Bishop  died  a short 
time  after  the  city  of  Quebec  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Jurisdic- 
tion is  exercised  at  the  present  writing  by  Capitular  Vicars-General. 

There  was  at  Quebec  a seminary  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  con- 
gregation of  Saint  Sulpice  of  Paris;  the  same  priests  had  another  house  at 
Montreal , a city  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  a distance  of  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  Quebec.  The  writer  believes  that  these  two  institu- 
tions are  still  maintained. 

n 

In  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Acadia  there  are  a few  English  settle- 
ments. The  principal  settlements  of  the  English  are  those  of  Halifax  and 
Annapolis;  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  But  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  many  settlers  of  French  origin,  who  before  the  last  war  were 
called  the  neutral  French . The  majority  of  these  are  Catholic  and  are  min- 
istered to  by  priests  sent  to  them  from  Canada.  However,  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  same  freedom  in  professing  the  Catholic  Religion  publicly. 

in 

The  large  island  of  New  Foundland  is  almost  deserted,  although  belonging 
to  England.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  there  is  a settlement  of  any  con- 
siderable size  besides  the  city  of  Piacenza;  it  is  likewise  impossible  to  say  whether 
there  are  any  Catholics  there.  Noth  withstanding  this  an  Irish  Augustinian, 
several  years  ago,  received  faculties  from  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  London  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  as  he  desired  to  settle  on  that  island  to  take  care 
of  the  spiritual  wants  of  many  of  his  countrymen  who  flocked  thither  every  year 
to  take  advantage  of  the  good  fishing  to  be  had  in  those  parts. 

IV 

Now,  coming  to  the  rich  and  populous  provinces  of  New  England  and  of 
New  York , one  may  find  a Catholic  here  and  there,  but  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  practicing  their  religion  as  no  priest  visits  them,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
future  from  the  present  conditions  of  the  inhabitants,  there  is  not  much  likeli- 
hood that  Catholic  priests  will  be  permitted  to  enter  these  provinces,  for  the 
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reason  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  strict  Presbyterians,  or  belong 
to  other  sects  which  are  likewise  most  bitterly  opposed  to  Catholicism. 

v 

Among  the  old  possessions  of  Great  Britain  on  the  continent  of  America, 
the  only  colonies  in  which  priests  are  permanently  located  are  the  provinces  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania . In  the  latter,  the  Catholic  Religion  is  formally 
tolerated  by  law.  In  Maryland , the  laws  are  opposed  to  it,  as  in  England; 
however,  these  laws  are  rarely  put  into  execution  and  usually  there  is  a sort  of 
tacit  toleration. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  Maryland  there  must  be  around  sixteen  thousand 
Catholics,  of  whom  about  half  approach  the  sacraments.  To  take  care  of  these 
there  are  twelve  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  number  of  Catholics  in  Pennsylvania  is  between  six  and  seven  thousand. 
They  have  a public  church  at  Philadelphia  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province- 
They  are  ministered  to  by  four  priests,  likewise  Jesuits.  These  religious  mani- 
fest great  zeal  and  lead  edifying  lives. 

There  are  besides  some  Catholics  in  Virginia , on  the  confines  of  Maryland, 
and  in  those  parts  of  New  Jersey  which  border  on  Pennsylvania . But  they  have 
no  priests  permanently  residing  among  them,  their  spiritual  wants  being  min- 
istered to  by  missionaries  from  the  two  provinces  above  mentioned.  As  to 
Carolina  and  Georgia , it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  there  are  any  Catholics 
there  or  not.  One  thing  is  certain,  there  are  no  priests  in  those  provinces. 

vi 

Florida,  a province  ceded  by  Spain  in  the  same  Treaty  of  Paris,  already 
mentioned,  is  almost  a wilderness,  but  the  few  Catholics  who  have  remained 
there  are  allowed  the  freedom  of  practicing  the  Catholic  Religion  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  Canada . 


VII 

Louisiana , or  the  Province  of  Mississippi , which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
French,  has  for  the  most  part  been  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  same  treaty, 
that  is,  up  to  the  Mississippi  River,  which  gives  the  province  its  name.  The 
same  freedom  of  worship  has  been  granted  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants, 
of  whom  there  must  be  considerable  number.  But  as  to  how  they  are  taken  care 
of  spiritually  the  writer  has  no  information  whatsoever. 

VIII 

On  the  islands  the  condition  of  worship  is  much  worse  than  on  the  continent. 
The  Catholics,  both  lay  and  clerical,  who  are  almost  all  of  Irish  birth  or  descent 
are  not  in  the  best  condition,  morally:  let  us  enter  somewhat  into  detail. 

In  Jamaica  there  are  a few  Catholics.  Of  late,  two  priests  have  tried  to 
settle  there,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
island  are  generally  regarded  to  be  of  very  loose  morals. 

In  Barbaba , a short  time  ago,  an  Augustinian  turned  apostate.  However, 
the  Catholics  that  are  there  are  being  taken  care  of  at  the  present  tlnw  by 
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missionaries  who  live  on  the  island  of  Monserrato.  This  island,  which  is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  English  islands,  has,  nevertheless,  the  greatest  number  of 
Catholics.  They  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  and  they  are  ministered 
to  by  three  or  four  Irish  missionaries.  But  they  have  no  consideration  or  solici- 
tude for  their  negroes,  of  whom  there  is  a great  number. 

On  the  island  of  Antigoa  there  are  also  some  Catholics  of  Irish  origin.  They 
were  care  of  spiritually  a few  years  ago  by  a Dominican  father  of  the 

same  nationality,  who  being  in  London  on  some  business  gave  to  that  Vicar- 
Apostolic  rather  unfavorable  account  of  the  moral  condition  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  island  of  Saint  Christopher  also  contains  some  few  Catholics  whose 
spiritual  needs  are  tended  to  by  the  missionaries  stationed  on  the  island  of 
Monserrato . 

IX 

But  besides  the  islands  above  mentioned  which  have  been  under  English 
rule  for  a long  time,  there  is  the  island  of  Granada  with  islets  called  Granadine 
ceded  to  England  by  France  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  already  mentioned,  in  which 
there  is  the  usual  stipulation  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in 
favor  of  the  inhabitants,  who  at  that  time  were  all  Catholics.  By  the  same 
treaty,  the  three  islands  of  Saint  Vincent,  La  Dominiga,  and  Tabago,  which 
formerly  were  called  neutral,  have  been  ceded  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  Great 
Britain.  The  island  of  Tabago  was  without  inhabitants,  but  the  other  two 
contained  many  Catholic  inhabitants  of  French  descent.  And  although  these 
have  not  the  same  assurance  of  religious  freedom  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  present  moderation  of  the  English  governor,  that  they  will  not 
be  disturbed  in  the  practice  of  their  religion. 

x 

Among  the  various  islands  and  provinces,  there  is  surely  no  province  which 
merits  more  the  attention  of  the  sacred  congregation  than  that  of  Canada , by 
reason  of  both  the  immense  extent  of  its  territory  and  the  great  number  of  the 
faithful  included  within  its  borders,  and  on  account  of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  Catholic  Religion  at  the  time  when  it  passed  under  English  rule.  The 
death  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  under  those  circumstances  was,  doubtless,  a great 
misfortune.  If  the  conditions,  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  prevented 
the  appointment  of  a successor  to  him  continue,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  send 
there  at  least  a Vicar-Apostolic,  to  maintain  good  order,  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  and  to  appoint  new  pastors  in  the  places  of  those 
who  have  died  or  who  are  dying  daily.  When  sending  a Vicar-Apostolic  there 
it  would  be  a good  plan  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  over  the  neighboring  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Acadia;  and  all  the  more  so,  since  the  Catholics  who  live  there 
must  be  of  French  descent. 

The  Xing  of  France,  when  creating  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  had  the  two 
abbeys  of  Benevento  in  the  Diocese  of  Limoges  of  the  order  of  Saint  Anthony,  and 
of  Letrec  in  the  Diocese  of  Evreux  of  the  Cistercian  order,  added  to  the  Epis- 
copal revenue,  the  income  from  the  above  benefices,  amounting  to  twelve  thou- 
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•and  francs.  But  the  present  state  of  those  abbeys  is  entirely  unknown  to  the 
writer  of  the  present  account. 

xi 

The  Vicars-Apostolic  of  London  since  the  time  of  King  James  II  have  al- 
ways had  authority  over  the  English  Colonies  and  islands  of  America.  But, 
whereas,  the  reason  for  this  custom  was  not  evident,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Propoganda  in  the  month  of  January,  1757,  secured  from  Benedict  XIV,  of 
happy  memory,  a decree  in  favor  of  Monsignor  Benjamin  Petre,  Bishop  of 
Prusa,  at  that  time  Vicar-Apostolic  of  London,  giving  him  for  six  years  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  colonies  and  islands  of  America  under  English  rule;  and  after 
the  death  of  that  prelate  the  same  decree  was  confirmed,  March  31,  1759,  for 
another  six  years  in  favor  of  Monsignor  Richard  Challoner,  Bishop  of  Deboren, 
at  the  present  time  Vicar-Apostolic  of  London. 

The  same  Vicar-Apostolic,  far  from  having  any  ambition  or  desire  to  increase 
his  jurisdiction  in  those  parts,  would  regard  with  evident  pleasure  an  act  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  relieving  him  of  a burden  which  is  already  too  great  for 
him,  and  to  which  he  is  unable  to  give  the  necessary  attention.  The  great 
distance  of  those  provinces  from  his  residence  in  London  hinders  him  from  visit- 
ing them  personally.  And,  therefore,  he  cannot  have  the  information  necessary 
to  know  abuses  and  to  correct  them;  he  cannot  administer  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation  to  those  faithful  who  remain  totally  deprived  of  this  spiritual  aid; 
he  cannot  furnish  them  with  priests,  partly  for  the  same  reason  of  remoteness 
and  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  the  necessary  means  to  meet  the  required 
outlay. 

If  the  sacred  congregation,  moved  by  these  considerations  and  by  others 
which  will  easily  come  to  mind,  considers  it  meet  to  create  a Vicar-Apostolic 
over  the  other  English  colonies  and  islands,  it  seems  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  Pennsylvania,  would  be  the  place  best  suited  for  him  to  reside  in,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a very  populous  city  and  is  moreover  a seaport,  and  conse- 
quently is  convenient  for  the  easy  exchange  of  letters  with  the  other  provinces 
of  the  mainland,  as  also  with  the  islands.  To  these  various  reasons  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  there  is  no  place  within  the  English  dominions  where  the 
Catholic  Religion  is  exercised  with  greater  freedom. 

(Given  by  the  Agent  of  England.) 
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The  Writing  of  History:  An  Introduction  to  Historical  Method. 

By  P.  M.  Fling,  Ph.D.  Yale  University  Press,  1920.  Pp.  195. 

I count  this  book  a distinct  failure — in  form,  make-up,  style, 
and  in  choice  of  examples.  Dr.  Fling  says  that  it  is  not  a revised 
edition  of  his  Outline,  which  has  been  out  of  print  a score  of  years, 
but  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  work.  Bernheim,  to  whom  the 
book  is  dedicated,  would  hardly  approve  the  title  selected  by 
Dr.  Fling.  The  two  terms:  Writing  of  History  and  Introduction 
are  not  synonymous.  There  is  a constant  parallel  in  these  pages 
to  the  rigid  technical  work  done  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 
The  simile  is  not  a mistaken  one,  but  the  processes  carried  on  in 
the  laboratory  are  not  wholly  identical,  except  in  the  imperious 
necessity  of  accuracy  and  patience  which  rule  the  test  tube  and 
the  reagent.  Dr.  Fling  has  not  given  us  the  textbook  for  histori- 
cal method  we  need,  and  need  badly,  in  our  classes.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  make  Bernheim ’s  Lehrbuch  known  to  students 
in  the  United  States,  and  his  Outline  of  Historical  Method,  pub- 
lished in  1899,  still  holds  the  field  as  a very  practicable  manual 
in  English.  If  I might  sum  my  criticism  up  in  a word,  it  is  this: 
in  the  Outline,  the  author  visualized  a help  for  beginners;  in  this 
latter  volume  he  has  forgotten  the  beginner,  and  visualizes  the 
finished  scholar.  The  chief  defects  of  the  books  are  the  lack  of 
typographical  aids  and  the  limited  ambitus  of  source-examples. 
No  one  would  publish  for  the  student  a textbook  in  Chemistry 
in  this  way.  The  style  is  involved.  There  is  no  aid  to  the  eye 
in  the  pages,  and  entirely  too  much  is  taken  for  granted.  For 
one  who  has  finished  his  study  in  historical  method,  the  book 
would  be  a valuable  Vade  Mecum,  but  no  teacher  could  use 
the  book  for  a class,  even  of  graduate  beginners.  Any  one  of  a 
half-dozen  works  on  the  same  subject  would  fill  our  need  much 
better.  Battaini,  Manuals  di  Metodologia  Storica;  Albers, 
Manuals  di  Propedeutica  Storica;  Benigni,  Historiae  Ecdesiasticae 
Propaedeutica;  Fonck,  Wissenschafiliches  Arbeitsn;  Villada,  Como 
se  aprende  a trabajar  cientifiamente,  and  especially  Deschepper, 
Inleiding  tot  de  Studio  der  Kerkgeschiedenis,  are  all  of  more  in- 
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trinsic  worth;  and,  based  as  they  are  on  Bemheim  and  Langlois- 
Seignobos,  as  Fling’s  little  volume  is,  they  show  a clearer  appre- 
ciation of  the  student’s  needs.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  original 
about  the  divisioning  of  the  book.  Bemheim  laid  down  the  large 
divisions  in  his  classic  volume,  and  they  are  too  logical  to  warrant 
change.  Dr.  Fling  has  marred  his  book  with  traces  of  a bias  one 
scarcely  expects  to  find  in  a modern  scholar.  The  writer  who 
says  of  a certain  scene  he  witnessed  at  the  circus  that  “had  this 
crowd  been  a gathering  of  medieval  folk  it  would  have  reported 
a miracle,”  knows  very  little  of  the  medieval  spirit.  No  age 
saw  scepticism  in  inquiry  pushed  to  such  limits.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  shoulder  the  “miraculous”  mind  on  the  medieval  days 
when  our  own  times  are  made  so  ridiculous  by  spiritistic  frauds. 
One  could  overlook  this  fling  at  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a sort  of 
lapsus  into  an  attitude  that  was  popular  to  the  last  generation  of 
historical  students.  But  no  student  can  overlook  the  miserable 
interpretation  Dr.  Fling  gives  to  the  following  example: 

It  is  affirmed  in  an  historical  document  that  on  a certain  occasion  water  was 
changed  into  wine.  The  affirmation  cannot  be  localized,  that  is  we  do  not  know 
who  saw  this  performance,  nor  when  he  made  a record  of  what  he  thought  he 
saw,  but  even  if  the  affirmation  were  of  a more  valuable  nature,  even  if  it  could 
be  definitely  localized,  it  would  not  establish  the  probability  of  the  thing 
asserted,  because  all  reliable  human  experience  indicates  that  the  thing  could  not 
have  taken  place.  We  know  what  the  chemical  composition  of  wine  is  and  what 
the  chemical  composition  of  water  is,  and  we  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  water — oxygen  and  hydrogen — can  be  combined  to  produce  wine,  i.  e., 
fermented  grape  juice.  If  the  witness  believed  that  he  saw  water  changed  into 
wine,  he  was  self-deceived  (pp.  105-6). 

This  paragraph  rules  the  book  out  of  court  as  an  impartial 
and  honest  study.  No  Christian  student  can  trust  the  rest  of 
the  work,  when  this  blasphemy  is  allowed  to  stand.  The  Gospels 
are  not  open  to  the  historical  critic.  They  contain  the  Revealed 
Word  of  God,  spoken  to  us  by  the  lips  of  His  Only  Begotten  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  True 
God  and  True  Man,  Who  could  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived, 
because  He  is  God.  If  localization  of  the  source  means,  as  Dr. 
Fling  states,  and  as  everyone  else  who  writes  books  on  Method 
states,  the  determination  of  the  when,  where  and  by  whom,  the 
source  originated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Miracle  of  Cana  will 
answer  these  three  questions.  It  is  precisely  in  this  problem  of 
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oral  tradition  that  most  of  our  guides  fail  us.  There  is  a divine 
as  well  as  a human  oral  tradition,  and  the  former  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  human  mind  for  critical  appraisal.  We  go 
to  God  on  our  knees  and  not  with  a text-book,  a microscope,  or 
book  of  man-made  rules.  But  apart  from  this  blemish  in  the 
book,  the  Writing  of  History  is  another  example  of  how  far  all 
adaptations  of  Bernheim  fall  short.  It  is  like  buying  for  a few 
marks  a replica  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  It  serves  to  remind 
us  of  the  glorious  Dom,  but  its  practical  value  may  be  hardly 
higher  than  that  of  a paper-weight.  Dr.  Fling  has  already 
proven  that  he  is  beyond  all  our  historical  teachers  best  capable 
of  giving  us  an  authorized  translation  of  the  Lehrbuch.  That 
would  satisfy  us;  hardly  anything  else  will,  unless  one  is  able  to 
read  the  original. 

Peter  Guilday. 

A Century  of  Negro  Migration,  by  Carter  Godwin  Woodson.  Wash- 
ington: The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History. 

The  Negro  has  been  termed  migratory.  Mr.  Woodson  denies 
this,  and  his  denial  is  probably  justified.  Certainly  there  have 
been  more  extensive  and  more  important  shiftings  of  population 
among  whites  than  among  the  colored.  The  educational  and 
economic  condition  of  the  colored  race,  as  well  as  the  difference 
in  ethnic  type  and  the  consciousness  of  kind  have  constantly 
operated  to  keep  Negroes  indefinitely  concentrated  in  certain 
sections.  This  is  the  history  of  the  so-called  “black  belts.” 

Still,  because  there  is  a peculiar  importance  to  such  fluctua- 
tions in  Negro  population  as  have  taken  place,  they  are  worth  the 
study.  The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  coherently 
the  various  movements  of  Negroes  away  from  their  traditional 
centers  of  habitation,  which  have  been  marked  features  at  least 
since  1815.  The  recent  colored  migrations  to  the  North  and 
West  have  given  the  subject  renewed  interest. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  migrations  were  due  mostly  to  the  desire 
of  Negroes  to  escape  from  slavery  as  when  the  French  settlements 
in  the  West  became  places  of  refuge,  or  to  philanthropy  as  when 
many  fair-minded  men,  especially  among  the  Quakers,  trans- 
planted numbers  of  Negroes  to  free-soil.  There  was  also  in  those 
days  some  public  talk  of  colonization,  from  which  little  that  was 
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practical  ever  resulted.  All  this  is  satisfactorily  traced  out  in  Mr. 
Woodson’s  book. 

Not  everybody  will  be  inclined  to  take  the  migrations  so 
optimistically  as  Mr.  Woodson  does  in  many  portions  of  his  book. 
It  is  true  that  the  freedom  to  move  from  place  to  place  has  been 
a large  element  in  the  building  up  of  many  societies.  It  has  also 
given  a good  many  vagabonds  to  the  world.  Mr.  Woodson  has 
common  observation  in  his  favor  when  he  writes  that  the  migra- 
tions of  Negroes  during  the  late  war,  for  example,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  proving  to  the  South  that  the  colored  man  is  necessary 
to  its  economic  development.  But  the  position  that  the  Negro 
has  a right  to  expect  in  our  community  can  never  be  permanently 
or  sufficiently  attained  by  playing  section  against  section  or  class 
against  class.  That  position  must  be  won  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  Negroes  everywhere,  efforts  that  show  beyond  a doubt 
that  the  Negro  is  making  himself  a useful  member  of  the  commun- 
ity and  therefore  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
community.  In  this  sense  migration  can  never  be  any  more 
than  a means  of  temporary  and  restricted  betterment. 

Mr.  Woodson  hints  at  much  of  this  in  his  last  chapter,  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  sketch  out  more  vigorously  and 
with  more  finality  the  precise  part  that  migrations  will  play  in 
Negro  progress.  If  his  message,  besides  giving  information, 
was  intended  to  include  the  bigger  function  of  helping  others 
of  his  race  to  guage  the  migrations  accurately,  it  seems  that 
he  should  have  done  as  suggested.  The  author  even  stigmatizes 
those  Negroes  who  advise  their  fellows  to  remain  in  the  South 
as  belonging  to  the  “sycophant  and  toady  class.”  If  memory 
is  correct  Booker  T.  Washington  was  one  who  so  advised.  And 
there  are  many  real  friends  of  the  race  who  believe  that  the  Negro 
will  never  advance  to  any  level  worth  while  until  he  obtains  eco- 
nomic independence,  and  that  wherever  else  the  opportunity  for 
such  independence  may  lie,  it  is  most  certainly  accessible  in  the 
agricultural  situation  of  the  South. 

The  main  part  of  Mr.  Woodson’s  problem  lay  in  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  Negroes  during,  and  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War.  The  influence  of  other  migratory  movements  has  been 
narrow  and  fugitive.  Much  of  what  the  Negro  is  today  and  much 
that  exists  in  the  relations  of  the  races  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
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days  of  Reconstruction.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  section 
of  his  work  Mr.  Woodson  should  have  permitted  his  pre-occupa- 
tions as  an  apologist  to  outweigh  his  vision  as  an  historian.  No 
serious  student  thinks  of  blaming  to  any  great  extent  the  Negroes 
for  the  disorders  of  1865.  But  many  serious  persons.  North  and 
South,  consider  that  the  adjustment  of  Negroes  to  their  new  life 
after  emancipation  was  badly  managed.  What  most  of  us  want 
to  know  are  the  effects,  psychological  and  economic,  which  helped 
to  fix  the  Negro  in  his  new  r61e  of  freedman.  Instead  Mr.  Wood- 
son  considers  it  his  duty  to  overthrow  the  conclusions  of  “preju- 
diced whites,”  which  he  could  have  afforded  to  ignore.  He 
would  have  had  ample  material  in  the  reports  of  officers  con- 
nected with  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  The  more  one  reads  of 
the  troubled  events  of  Reconstruction  the  more  one  despairs  of 
getting  at  the  truth  in  them. 

As  a plea  for  greater  justice  to  the  Negro,  however,  Mr. 
Woodson’s  book  is  convincing.  The  author  is  a colored  man,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Negro  His- 
tory. In  many  things  he  evidences  a sensible  outlook  on  the  con- 
dition and  opportunities  of  his  race.  He  realizes  that  racial  pro- 
gress is  an  achievement,  yielding  only  to  hard  work  and  complete 
development  in  all  departments  of  life.  Unlike  so  many  of  his 
fellows  he  does  not  believe  much  in  the  efficacy  of  political  action. 
On  the  whole  Mr.  Woodson  is  one  of  those  Negroes  who  make  us 
believe  that  the  problem  of  the  colored  race  is  not  nearly  so 
hopeless  as  many  have  been  inclined  to  think.  His  book  will 
prove  interesting. 

T.  B.  Moroney,  S.T.D. 


The  Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.  The  Committee  on  Special  War 
Activities,  National  Catholic  War  Council,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1919.  98  pages. 

The  value  of  this  booklet  is  probably  well  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  a million  copies  of  it  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Its  scope  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
titles  of  the  chapters.  They  are  as  follows:  American  Democ- 
racy, The  Needs  of  The  People,  The  People’s  Rights,  Education, 
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Health,  Making  Laws,  Carrying  on  the  People’s  Work,  The 
Courts  and  Their  Work,  Dealings  With  Other  Countries,  Military 
Service,  Preventing  Frauds,  Insurance,  Taxation,  The  Citizen’s 
Part,  and  Naturalization.  In  addition  to  these  topics,  the  booklet 
prints  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

In  a general  way,  this  little  volume  describes  the  operation 
and  the  benefits  of  our  government;  and  endeavors  to  bring  home 
to  the  citizen  his  obligations  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
governmental  operations  and  the  things  that  it  does  for  him. 
For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  The  People’s  Rights,  the  citizen  is 
informed  that  he  has  such  rights  as  those  of  free  speech,  religious 
liberty,  freedom  from  search  and  from  false  imprisonment, 
protection  of  property  and  life,  and  the  right  to  vote  and  hold 
office.  In  the  chapter  on  The  Citizen’s  Part  he  is  admonished 
concerning  his  duty  to  vote  and  to  study  public  questions  so  that 
he  will  vote  wisely.  The  chapter  on  Military  Service  affords  no 
consolation  to  pacifists  and  “conscientious  objectors.”  The 
citizen  is  told  that  it  is  his  duty  to  fight  for  his  country  when  that 
becomes  necessary,  and  that  the  government  has  a right  to  con- 
script him  for  military  service.  These  are  merely  typical  illus- 
trations of  the  method,  drift,  and  purpose  of  the  booklet.  While 
it  has  a special  value  for  immigrants  and  persons  who  are  attaining 
their  majority,  it  is  well  worth  perusal  by  even  the  more  mature 
persons  who  have  been  bom  in  this  country. 

When  the  booklet  first  appeared  it  received  some  criticism 
because  it  failed  to  mention  some  of  the  European  peoples  that 
are  largely  represented  in  our  cosmopolitan  population.  This 
criticism  was  not  fairly  made,  inasmuch  as  the  passage  in  dispute 
only  professes  to  refer  merely  to  the  countries  that  sent  to  our 
shores  organized  colonies.  It  did  not  profess  to  enumerate  all 
the  racial  groups  that  have  found  a home  here. 

John  A.  Rtan. 

A Program  For  Citizenship.  The  Committee  on  Special  War 
Activities,  National  Catholic  War  Council,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
1919.  14  pages. 

This  is  essentially  a manual  of  instruction  on  the  opportunities 
and  duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  intended  particularly  for  immi- 
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grants.  Strong  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  truth  that  duties  of 
citizenship  are  finally  duties  to  God,  inasmuch  as  God  is  the 
source  of  the  authority  exercised  by  governments.  The  topics 
treated  in  the  pamphlet  are:  Civic  Responsibility  and  Education, 
Citizenship  for  Immigrants,  Teaching  English,  Opportunity,  Fair 
Play,  Participation  in  Affairs,  Cooperation,  Equal  Rights, 
Patriotism,  Practical  Application,  Exploitation,  Fundamental 
Rights,  and  The  Immigrant’s  Basis  for  Citizenship.  The  spirit 
which  animates  the  program  is  well  described  in  these  words  of  the 
Introduction:  “Citizenship  is  our  duty  to  God,  fulfilled  in  our 
care  and  solicitude  for  our  country  whose  welfare  God  has  placed 
in  our  hands.  The  Catholic  Church  has  ever  inculcated  the 
conscientious  duty,  not  only  of  voting  but  of  voting  intelligently. 
The  success  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  worth  of  the 
individual  conscience  and  its  insight  into  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
That  must  extend  into  the  field  of  actual  duty  and  of  present 
problems.” 

John  A.  Ryan. 

Benedictine  Monachism,  Studies  in  Benedictine  Life  and  Rule. 

By  the  Right  Reverend  Cuthbert  Butler,  Abbot  of  Downside. 

Pp.  387.  London,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1919. 

Abbot  Butler  has  herewith  given  us  a plastic  exposition  of 
St.  Benedict’s  idea  in  founding  his  Order.  A school  of  God’s 
service  for  cenobites,  Christ’s  soldiers  under  the  rule  of  the  abbot, 
this  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  At  the  hand  of  history  we  are 
shown  the  great  work  of  the  saint  of  Nursia  throughout  the 
centuries.  There  have  been  changes,  and  attempts  at  changes, 
but  the  idea  of  St.  Benedict,  as  embodied  in  his  rule,  has  ever 
been  and  must  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Order.  This  the 
author  stoutly  maintains,  as  necessary  for  the  very  life  of  the 
foundation  against  the  modern  tendency  of  centralization,  vindi- 
cating the  rights  of  each  single  monastery  of  the  Benedictine 
obedience,  as  “the  family”  intended  by  the  illustrious  founder. 
This  defense  of  the  Rule  as  originally  given  communicates  to  the 
book  a slightly  polemical  character,  which  will  make  it  specially 
interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Order;  yet  it  will  prove  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  all  lovers  of  history,  whether  in  the  Order  or 
not.  It  opens  a clear  view  into  the  Benedictine  life,  whose  first 
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and  essential  object  is  the  “Opus  Dei,”  the  divine  psalmody.  We 
are  led  to  understand  the  loving  care  of  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict 
bestowed  upon  God’s  work,  the  splendor  lavished  upon  their 
churches,  that  surround  the  “Opus  Dei.”  A life  of  prayer,  a life 
of  work,  of  self  denial,  but  not  of  extraordinary  austerity.  A life 
of  faith  and  charity,  tempered  by  the  spirit  of  sweet  reasonable- 
ness. Thus  the  Benedictines  have  prayed  and  labored  throughout 
these  many  centuries,  changing  the  wilderness  far  and  wide  into 
a garden  of  gardens  in  the  earthly  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual, 
and  they  have  by  no  means  lost  their  raison  d’etre  in  our  modern 
days  of  progress  and  poverty,  as  some  would  think.  True,  the 
school-room  to  a great  extent,  taken  the  place  of  the  field  and  the 
work  of  the  mind  has  more  and  more  supplanted  the  work  of  the 
hand,  but  in  our  materialistic  age  such  a change  is  but  to  be 
welcomed. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  scholarly  work,  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  out  on  mooted  questions  concerning  his  Order 
since  he  has  for  nearly  a half  century  been  a Benedictine  monk, 
living  the  life  according  to  the  Rule,  and  shaping  his  spiritual  life, 
his  intellectual  and  other  activities  by  its  inspiration  and  teaching. 
The  style  is  clear,  precise  and  in  parts  very  eloquent.  All  in  all 
the  book  is  a valuable  contribution  to  our  historical  literature. 

J.  E.  Rothensteiner. 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (1870-19*0) 

A Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years 

I 

There  is  nothing  particularly  striking  about  the  year  1870  as  a starting-point 
for  a review  of  Catholic  thought  and  action  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  In  the  history  of  the  modem  world,  however,  it  is  one  of  the 
eventful  years  of  European  politics;  and  for  the  Church  in  general  it  chronicles  a 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  It  saw  the  beginning  of  a long 
struggle  between  two  contending  ideals  of  political  government;  a struggle  which 
even  the  World  War,  with  all  its  untold  sacrifices,  has  hardly  settled.  It  in- 
augurated the  era  of  an  armed  peace  that  lasted  down  to  August,  1914.  It 
saw  the  rise  of  modem  armaments,  and  it  gave  to  our  generation  a political 
dictum  around  which  international  life  was  to  center — si  vis  paeem , para  helium. 

n 

When  New  Year’s  Day,  1870,  dawned,  Europe  and  America  were  enjoying 
a period  of  repose.  The  battle  of  Sadowa  (July  8,  1866)  was  as  decisive  in  its 
way  as  that  of  Appomattox  (April  9,  1865);  and  though  they  seemed  far  enough 
away  even  then — these  two  small  towns  made  famous  by  victory — yet  they 
were  to  meet  shortly  afterwards,  when  Maximilian,  the  brother  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  who  had  been  humiliated  at  Sadowa,  was  captured  and  shot  by  the 
Mexican  republicans  (June,  1867).  For  it  was  the  presence  of  fifty  thousand 
Civil  War  veterans  under  General  Sheridan  on  the  Mexican  border  which 
drove  the  French  out  of  Mexico  and  left  the  unhappy  Archduke  to  his  fate.  And 
it  was  not  Austria,  but  France,  that  was  defeated  at  Sadowa.  Sadowa  was 
the  prelude  to  the  downfall  of  the  French  Empire  and  to  the  rise  of  the  Prussian 
hegemony.  Four  years  later  (1870),  with  dramatic  suddenness,  and  with  a lie 
upon  his  lips  which  has  few  parallels  in  politics,  Bismarck  launched  his  armies  at 
the  heart  of  France.  Austria  he  had  conquered  in  six  weeks;  in  that  same  short 
period  he  had  inflicted  the  ignominious  defeat  at  Sedan,  had  surrounded  the 
French  forces  under  General  MacMahon,  and  had  captured  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  EEL  Sedan  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  the  first  note  in  the 
hymn  of  revenge  in  which  two  million  American  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
sang,  it  is  hoped,  the  final  stanza.  With  a light  heart,  France  had  gone  forward 
blindly  to  her  greatest  tragedy.  There  were  no  allies  in  those  days,  fifty  years 
ago.  Events  moved  too  brusquely  for  diplomatic  by-play.  And  it  is  rather 
interesting  and  certainly  instructive  to  the  student  of  contemporary  history  to 
compare  the  popular  sentiment  of  London  and  New  York  during  that  sad  year 
of  1870,  when  an  enthusiastic  Protestant  world  was  rejoicing  over  the  humiliation 
of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,  with  the  volte-face  of  1914-1918.  The 
stringent  conditions  imposed  by  the  victors  of  1918  upon  a defeated  Germany 
and  the  peace  scene  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles  on  June  *8,  1919,  can  only  be 
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properly  understood  in  the  light  of  their  revenge  upon  the  one-act  drama  which 
had  occurred  in  the  same  place  forty-eight  years  before,  when  William  of  Prussia 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  recall  of  the  French  troops  from 
Rome  several  weeks  before  Sedan  and  the  fall  of  the  French  empire  opened  the 
gates  of  Rome  to  the  Pan-Italians,  and  gave  to  modern  Italy  its  national  holiday, 
September  20.  Pius  IX  became,  in  consequence,  the  first  prisoner  of  the 
Vatican,  refusing  the  mockery  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees.  The  advance  of  the 
Piedmontese  army  into  the  Eternal  City  made  it  impossible  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  which  had  been  solemnly  opened  on  December  8,  1869. 
The  declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  on  July  18,  1870,  coincided 
with  Napoleon’s  declaration  of  war  on  Prussia.  As  late  as  1894,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Vatican  Council,  could  write  in  his  charmingly 
reminiscent  way: 

The  year  1870  will  ever  be  memorable  for  two  great  events — the  Vatican 
Council  and  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  Let  us  contrast  the  pacific  gathering 
of  Christian  prelates  with  the  warlike  massing  of  troops  which  immediately 
followed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Hosts  of  armed  men  were  trampling  the 
fair  fields  of  France.  The  land  was  reddened  with  the  best  blood  of  two  powerful 
nations.  The  sound  of  their  cannon  spread  terror  throughout  the  country. 
Thousands  of  human  victims  were  sacrificed,  and  thousands  of  homes  left  deso- 
late; and  after  a lapse  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  the  fires  that  were  then 
kindled  are  still  smouldering,  and  the  animosity  then  engendered  by  the  struggle 
is  not  yet  allayed. 

in 

The  great  prelate  of  Baltimore  lived  to  see  his  judgment  fulfilled.  He 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  young  manhood,  the  youngest  Bishop  of  that  his- 
toric assembly.  Today  he  is  the  last  living  representative  of  the  hierarchy  of 
1870.  All  the  other  great  figures  have  passed  away — McCloskey,  Manning, 
Deschamps,  Schwaraenberg,  Spalding,  Kenrick  of  St.  Louis,  von  Ketteler, 
Darboy,  and  Dupanloup.  His  associations  during  that  heroic  period  in  the 
history  of  the  papacy  brought  him  into  the  closest  circles  of  European  life, 
diplomatic  as  well  as  political  and  ecclesiastic.  He  could  foresee,  as  he  then 
foresaw  the  World  War  of  the  past  six  years,  the  inevitable  defeat  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  with  Bismarck  at  its  helm,  when  Bishop  von  Ketteler 
took  up  von  Treitschke’s  challenge,  and  issued  the  moi  d’ordre  of  the  day  for  the 
Catholics  of  Germany:  “Do  not  vote  for  laws  which  rebel  against  the  laws  of 
God,  then  we  shall  never  rebel  against  the  laws  of  the  State.”  The  story  of  the 
Kulturkampf  is  a sad  page  in  Prussian  diplomacy.  Law  followed  law  against 
liberty  to  Catholics,  from  1871  down  to  1878,  when  Bismarck  grew  aweary  of  the 
struggle  and  began  the  pilgrimage  to  Canossa.  “At  every  shrine  on  the  irksome 
way,”  says  Germany’s  latest  historian,  “the  travel-worn  pilgrim  made  some  new 
oblation  of  piety  and  of  penitence.”  In  the  light  of  contemporary  events 
Virchow  chose  an  unfortunate  word  to  designate  the  “culture  struggle”  of  the 
State  for  supremacy  over  the  Church.  The  Kulturkampf  had  one  object: 
to  alienate  the  Catholics  of  Germany  from  Rome.  The  method  chosen  was  the 
old-fashioned  one — to  secure  control  of  education  within  the  State,  to  de-Christ, 
anise  it  and  to  make  the  schoolroom  the  antechamber  to  the  Diet.  It  was  the 
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same  in  France  after  the  rise  of  the  Third  Republic  in  1871.  Again,  as  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Kulturkampf,  the  anti-Christian  leaders  of  France  began  the  con- 
test with  the  Church  for  the  souls  of  the  children.  That  contest  continued 
with  varying  success  down  to  our  own  day,  and  was  only  estopped  by  the  World 
War  of  1914-1918.  In  Ireland,  the  year  1870  marks  a change  in  the  Home 
Government’s  policy  of  education.  It  chronicles  also  the  rise  of  the  modern 
Home  Rule  movement  under  Isaac  Butt  and  Charles  Parnell.  Again  the 
United  States  was  too  near  the  battle-fronts  of  Europe;  for,  the  leaders  who  had 
forced  England  to  consider  the  proposition  of  Home  Rule  were  the  idealists  who 
had  led  an  army  into  Canada  three  years  before,  and  who  were  then  under  the 
ban  of  the  American  hierarchy  and  with  an  excommunication  from  Rome  against 
them.  In  Rome  itself,  the  “ vultures  beyond  the  Alps,”  to  use  Bismarck’s  brutal 
phrase,  were  feeding  on  the  spoils  of  the  wreckage  the  Franco-Prussian  war  had 
made.  All  in  all,  the  year  1870  may  yet  attain  the  dignity  of  a real  division  in 
our  history  manuals. 

IV 

To  turn  to  the  United  States.  In  1870,  the  victor  of  the  Civil  War,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  was  beginning  his  eight  years  of  the  Presidency  (1869-1877).  Martin 
John  Spalding,  who  had  been  called  up  from  Kentucky  to  rule  over  the  primatial 
See  of  Baltimore,  was  then  ending  his  career  as  a Church  leader  (1884-1872). 
Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  the  younger  of  the  two  remarkable  Irish  prelates  of 
that  name,  was  in  the  heyday  of  his  power  out  beyond  the  Mississippi,  at  St 
Louis  (1847-1895).  America’s  first  Cardinal,  John  McCloskey,  had  succeeded 
the  noble-hearted  American,  John  Hughes,  in  New  York  (1864-1884).  The 
distinguished  Purcell  was  guiding  the  spiritual  destinies  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
of  the  old  Northwest  Territory  (1850-1888).  The  Spanish  Dominican,  Joseph 
Sadoc  Alemany,  was  still  ruling  the  Church  beyond  the  Rockies  (1858-1884). 
The  former  banker  and  convert,  James  Frederick  Wood,  was  the  spiritual  guard- 
ian of  the  Catholics  in  Pennsylvania  (1860-1875).  St  Paul  had  not  then  been 
given  its  strong  leader,  John  Ireland,  who  was  to  become  its  bishop  in  1875. 
New  York  had  not  yet  received  its  second  Hughes  in  Michael  Augustine  Cor- 
rigan until  1880;  and  Rochester  had  already  begun  to  fear  that  it  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  within  its  gates  Bernard,  the  Lion-hearted,  who  had  commenced 
his  long  episcopate  in  1868.  Patrick  John  Ryan,  the  American  Chrysostom, 
had  already  won  great  fame  in  St.  Louis,  and  splendid  things  were  predicted 
of  the  noble-looking  Irishman,  all  to  be  fulfilled  later  in  Penn’s  old  town  by  the 
Delaware. 

V 

All  these  names  spell  the  history  of  the  best  part  of  our  retrospect  of  fifty 
years.  One  figure,  however,  had  begun  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  picture, 
even  so  far  back  as  1870.  It  is  that  of  a frail  little  man,  on  horseback,  down 
among  the  parched  lands  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  had  already  been  bishop 
for  two  yean,  when  the  half-century  under  review  was  opening.  Those  long 
rides  alone  in  the  forest  were  spent  in  outlining  the  chapters  of  America’s  “best 
seller”  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the  Faith  of  Our  Father #.  James  Gibbons, 
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Vicar-Apostolic  of  North  Carolina  (1868),  Bishop  of  Richmond  (1872),  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  (1877),  and  second  Cardinal  of  the  American  Church 
(1886),  the  first  American  Cardinal  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  a Pope,  that 
of  Pius  X,  in  1903,  and  now  feliciier  regnant , unites  in  his  own  ecclesiastical 
career  the  main  events  of  the  past  fifty  years.  In  one  sense,  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  from  1870  down  to  our  own  day  is  largely  a biog- 
raphy of  his  episcopate.  Those  were  important  years  in  the  Catholic  life  of 
the  United  States.  The  three  stages  of  political  development  through  which 
the  nation  was  to  pass — the  period  of  reconstruction  and  reorganization,  the 
period  of  immigration  and  assimilation  by  the  enforcement  of  American  ideals, 
and  the  period  of  America’s  position  as  a dominant  world-power  in  international 
affairs — might  well  be  taken  as  the  outstanding  features  of  the  evolution  in 
ecclesiastical  life  which  began  with  Cardinal  Gibbons'  residence  in  Baltimore 
and  in  which  he  has  always  had  the  largest  influence.  Quid  vidisti  in  via? 
might  well  be  asked  of  one  whose  keen  memory  of  persons  and  events  is  the 
delight  of  all  his  friends. 

VI 

Not  all  these  events  and  changes  can  be  chronicled;  but  in  the  eyes  of  one 
who  visited  us  in  the  decade  previous  to  that  of  1870,  it  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  that  time.  Fortunately  his 
very  words  have  come  down  to  us  for  such  a description.  The  most  unwelcome 
visitor  “within  our  shores’’  since  the  days  of  Citizen  Genet,  Cajetan  Bedini, 
Archbishop  of  Thebes,  and  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  Court  of  Brazil,  arrived  in 
New  York  in  June,  1863,  and  for  a half  year  the  American  Republic  witnessed 
the  amazing  and  shameful  scene  of  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  travelling  through 
the  country,  the  guest  of  America’s  great  prelates,  participating  in  solemn 
religious  ceremonies,  calmly  enduring  wholesale  denunciations  by  the  American 
press,  threatened  with  death  at  every  turn  by  bigots,  hanged  in  effigy  by  infidel 
groups,  and  yet  so  far  as  outward  demeanor  went,  apparently  oblivious  of  the 
hounds  of  death  upon  his  heels.  When  obliged  at  last,  in  January,  1864,  to 
leave,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  City  and  to  embark  quietly  from  Staten  Island  in  order  to  avoid  any 
insulting  demonstration  at  the  dock  as  the  steamer  departed.  And  all  this, 
because  he  represented  the  greatest  spiritual  power  on  earth.  Bedini’s  Be- 
lazione  Completa,  which  he  presented  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  in 
July,  1864,  contains  the  best  description  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
for  the  period  that  we  possess.  He  found  the  Catholics  here  well  organized 
and  thoroughly  united,  under  seven  provincial  chiefs,  at  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Oregon  City,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
growth  of  dioceses  was  proportionately  a large  one.  The  churches  and  ec- 
clesiastical institutions  were  numerous,  excellently  built,  and  well  equipped. 
Catholics  were  well  represented  in  the  different  avocations  and  professions, 
with  a fair  number  occupying  posts  under  the  Government,  federal  and  state. 
The  two  main  streams  of  immigration  from  the  watersheds  of  Europe,  the  Irish 
and  the  German,  he  contrasts  with  a vividness  which  lacks  nothing  in  its  honesty 
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and  originality.  Very  little  escaped  the  keen  and  friendly  eyes  of  this  wholly 
impartial  Italian  diplomat,  whose  courage  no  one  who  reads  his  correspondence 
with  Archbishop  Hughes  dare  deny.  The  German  Catholics  were  being  badly 
influenced  by  a group  of  German  infidels  and  revolutionists,  especially  in  the 
large  cities.  The  German  press  was  in  the  hands  of  these  active  plotters  against 
religion  and  authority,  and  the  rule  of  the  demagogue  was  apparent  in  many  of 
their  circles.  Of  the  larger  Irish  immigrant  population  he  noted  the  strong 
faith  and  the  attachment  of  the  children  of  Erin  to  the  Church,  but  he  could  not 
help  believing  that  they  were  being  lost  in  large  numbers.  He  saw  them  falling 
by  the  wayside  through  vice  and  intemperance.  Neglect  of  their  religious 
duties  was  only  too  plainly  visible  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
lack  of  priests  to  administer  to  them,  he  saw  a deplorable  cause  of  defection 
Above  all,  the  want  of  Catholic  schools  was  a chief  evil  in  the  Church  in  the 
United  States.  The  success  of  the  future  depended  largely,  as  he  viewed  it,  in 
the  appointment  of  bishops  of  American  birth  or  training.  Hin  unfortunate 
experiences  had  taught  him  that  in  the  midst  of  the  “d6plorable  et  aff reuse 
demonstration  anticatholique,”  as  he  stigmatizes  the  outrage  against  him  at 
Louisville,  only  American-born  prelates  had  the  courage  to  stand  firm  before 
the  mobs  that  gathered  at  his  door  to  insult  him.  The  divisions  of  the  Church 
into  national  or  racial  centers  was  bound  to  bring  disaster,  and  he  wrote  strongly 
in  his  Report  to  Rome  against  its  being  permitted  to  continue.  The  episcopate 
of  the  United  States  meets  fine  praise  at  his  hand.  What  especially  struck  him 
was  the  reverence  non-Catholics,  as  a rule,  had  for  the  representatives  of  the 
Church. 

vn 

In  1870,  sixteen  years  later,  there  are  certain  changes  to  record,  although  the 
background  of  Bedini’s  picture  remains  practically  the  same.  There  were  the 
same  number  of  provinces,  with  fifty-three  diocese  and  nine  vicariates,  and  with 
sixty  bishops  in  the  different  sees.  The  Catholic  population  in  1870  was  over 
five  millions  in  a nation  of  forty  millions.  In  1880,  these  statistics  are  changed 
again:  eleven  ecclesiastical  provinces  with  sixty-one  dioceses  and  seventy-two 
bishops.  In  1890,  there  were  thirteen  provinces,  eighty-seven  bishops  and  a 
Catholic  population  of  nearly  nine  millions.  Ten  years  later,  the  number  of 
provinces  was~fourteen,  and  there  were  ninety-one  bishops  ruling  a Catholic 
body  close  to  eleven  millions.  The  first  decade  of  the  new  century  found  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  somewhat  increased,  with  the  number  of  Catholics 
estimated  at  fourteen  and  a half  millions.  Today  the  figures  given  for  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord  1920  include  fourteen  archbishops,  one  hundred  dioceses,  two 
vicariates,  one  hundred  and  ten  bishops  governing  twenty-one  thousand  clergy, 
almost  seventeen  thousand  churches,  over  nine  hundred  Catholic  colleges  for 
boys  and  girls,  six  thousand  elementary  schools,  with  over  a million  and  a 
half  children  at  their  desks,  while  the  total  Catholic  population  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  as  something  jiear  to  eighteen  millions.  We  lisp  in  numbers 
in  the  United  States,  especially^in  dollar-marked  numbers,  and  among  the 
multiplex  summaries  in  the  latest  (1919)  census  of  the  religious  bodies  in 
the  United  States,  the  value  of  Catholic  Church  property  is  given  as  $874,206,895 
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as  against  $215,104,014  for  the  Methodists,  $164,900,150  for  the  Episcopalians, 
and  $150,289,128  for  the  Presbyterians. 

vm 

The  sources  of  this  remarkable  religious  growth  are  many  and  varied.  Chief 
among  them  are:  liberty  of  conscience  or  freedom  of  worship,  immigration, 
natural  increase,  conversions,  and  the  Catholic  educational  system.  There 
were,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  law  of  freedom  of  worship  during  the  one- 
hundred  and  thirty-odd  years  of  American  national  life,  and  here  and  there 
along  the  way  are  milestones  discernible  by  Catholics,  marking  the  spot  where 
moral  aberrations  from  the  American  principle  of  religious  equality  have  oc- 
curred. But  these  facts  are  not  harbored  in  a spirit  of  animosity  or  revenge,  for 
the  Catholic  American  knows  that  his  Church  has  nothing  to  fear  when  placed 
under  the  floodlight  of  America’s  highest  ideals  of  liberty.  Uprisings  “for  the 
further  prevention  of  popery”  have  come  almost  at  regular  intervals,  but  the 
Catholic  record  of  patriotic  service  is  a sufficiently  conducive  test.  These  up- 
risings have  had  more  or  less  as  their  incentive  the  fear  of  the  native  American 
that  he  was  being  crowded  out  of  his  home  by  the  millions  who  sought  peace  of 
conscience  and  liberty  of  spirit  in  the  great  Land  of  Opportunity.  The  history 
of  immigration  into  the  United  States  has  many  angles  of  vision,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  is  the  problem  which  caused  more  than  an  ordinary  ripple  in 
Catholic  waters  during  the  first  half  of  our  period.  In  the  first  epoch  of  classi- 
fied immigration  which  began  in  1820  and  ended  in  1870,  there  came  to  this 
country  7,868,000  people.  In  the  second  epoch  which  began  in  1870  and  ended 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914,  there  came  to  this  country  about 
24,760,000  persons.  Of  these  a little  more  than  two-fifths  came  from  Western 
Europe.  To  say  that  the  great  majority  of  these  immigrants  came  from  Catholic 
countries  can  hardly  be  an  over-statement  of  fact.  During  the  past  fifty  years 
Catholic  societies  were  formed  for  the  protection  and  the  guidance  of  Catholic 
immigrants.  Among  these  are:  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  founded 
in  New  York  in  1881,  by  Miss  O’Brien,  the  daughter  of  the  patriot,  William 
Smith  O’Brien,  for  the  care  of  Irish  immigrant  girls;  the  St.  Raphael  Society,  of 
New  York,  founded  by  Peter  Paul  Cahensly,  in  1888,  for  the  care  of  German 
Catholic  immigrants;  the  Austrian  Society  of  New  York,  founded  in  1891,  for 
the  care  of  Austrians;  the  St.  Joseph  Society,  of  New  York,  founded  in  1893,  for 
the  Poles;  the  Jeanne  d’Arc  Home,  opened  in  New  York,  in  1895,  for  the  care 
of  French  immigrant  women;  and  the  Society  of  St.  Raphael,  for  Italian  immi- 
grants, founded  in  New  York  in  1891.  In  1907,  an  Association  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Belgian  and  Dutch  immigrants  was  organized.  These  organizations  do 
not,  of  course,  limit  their  charity  to  Catholics  alone,  though  most  of  them 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  members  of  the  Faith  in  the  choice 
of  work  and  in  the  selection  of  homes.  If  the  foundation  dates  of  these  societies  be 
kept  in  mind,  it  will  not  be  unfair  to  point  out  that  all  this  activity  was  concurrent 
with  the  controversy  over  loss  and  gain  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Cath- 
olic leaders  and  people  during  the  better  part  of  our  period.  During  these  years 
there  was  much  foolish  writing  about  the  losses  of  the  Church  in  this  country. 
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This  controversy  gradually  centered  around  Peter  Paul  Cahensly.  The  Lucerne 
Memorial  of  1891  made  the  startling  statement  that  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  should  have  numbered  at  that  time  twenty-six  millions.  The  actual 
figure  in  1890  was  about  ten  millions,  and  the  inference  was  that  there  had  been  a 
loss  of  sixteen  millions.  This  is  a restatement  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet, 
The  Question  cf  Nationality , published  in  1889.  One  of  the  latest  writers  on  the 
subject.  Archbishop  Canevin,  has  handled  the  problem  in  a convincing  way. 
His  conclusions  are  worthy  of  our  attention. 

No  body  of  Catholics  in  history  approached  to  anything  like  the  marvelous 
progress  which  this  poverty-stricken,  hard-working,  unlettered,  persecuted. 
Catholic  minority  in  the  United  States  made  between  1800  and  1900.  Churches, 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  land;  institutions 
of  mercy  and  charity  are  there  to  testify  to  the  love  of  these  people  for  their 
fellow-man.  There  could  not  have  been  defections  and  apostasies  of  millions 
of  Catholics,  and  at  the  same  time  a material  and  earthly  progress  of  religious 
institutions  and  a Catholic  virility  that  have  not  been  surpassed  in  any  nation 
or  in  any  age.  The  stalwart  faith  and  loyalty  and  piety  of  the  Catholics  of  this 
country  today,  their  unity  and  devotion  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  position  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States,  prove  that,  amid  the  conflicts  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  faith  and  fidelity  supported  and  sanctified  the  lives  and  work  of  those 
who  preceded  us,  and  ought  to  determine  us  not  to  accept  without  proof  the 
statements  of  prejudiced  minds  that  the  Church  has  failed  in  this  republic;  that 
our  losses  have  been  greater  than  our  gains,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
our  mission  to  those  outside  the  fold  and  gains  by  conversion  have  been  as  great* 
if  not  greater,  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  than  in  any  country  of  Europe. 

IX 

There  was  undoubtedly  at  the  beginning  of  our  period  a vtry  strong  senti- 
ment abroad  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  dominating  races  in  Church  circles 
were  fast  preparing  for  a conflict,  out  of  which  would  come  supremacy  for  one 
side  alone.  This  controversy,  the  first  in  point  of  time,  during  the  past  half- 
century,  was  soon  blended  into  the  other  problems  under  fierce  discussion  from 
the  Third  Plenary  Council  in  1884  down  to  the  end  of  the  century.  The  litera- 
ture on  the  German  and  Irish  question  is  already  a large  one.  Memorials  were 
sent  to  Home  by  both  sides  in  1885  and  1886;  and  in  December,  1890,  was  drafted 
the  Lucerne  Memorial  asking  for  foreign  bishops  in  the  United  States.  The 
Memorial  was  presented  at  Rome  by  Cahensly,  and  its  portent  was  such  that 
it  soon  reached  the  halls  of  the  United  States  Senate,  where  Senator  Davis  made 
a vicious  attack  upon  its  main  proposition,  namely,  foreign  representation  in 
the  American  episcopate.  Pamphlets  multiplied  on  both  sides,  and  their 
authors  soon  embraced  the  opportunity  of  attacking  high  personages  in  Church 
and  State.  This  problem  was  soon  merged  into  the  larger  and  more  intensive 
one  of  the  School  Controversy  (1891-92),  and  this  latter  problem  soon  gave 
way  to  the  more  important  discussion  on  “ Americanism  ” which  cast  a shadow 
over  the  Church  in  America  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  All  these 
difficulties  seem  very  complex  to  us  today,  but  it  is  mainly  because  they  are 
centered  around  the  same  personages.  The  leaders  of  the  hierarchy  who  w?re 
at  odds  in  the  German-Irish  problem  of  episcopal  representation  in  the  American 
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Church  were  foremost  in  the  School  Question  and  still  more  so  in  the  polemical 
days  of  the  so-called  heresy  of  “ Americanism.” 

X 

To  a certain  extent,  therefore,  the  great  events  of  the  period  (1870-1920) 
have  become  stabilized  in  the  popular  Catholic  mind.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  those  which  the  American  reader  would  be  disappointed  in  not 
finding  in  even  a brief  review  are:  the  Vatican  Council  (1870),  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  (1884),  the  Baltimore  Centenary  (1889),  the  founding  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  (1889),  in  which  some  of  the  stirring  problems 
of  the  period  would  endeavor  to  find  a lodging,  the  establishment  of  the  Apostolic 
Delegation  (1898),  and  the  Church  in  the  Great  War  (1914-1918). 

XI 

American  Catholic  interest  in  the  Vatican  Council,  which  temporarily  dosed 
its  sessions  fifty  years  ago,  is  just  as  keen  today  as  when  it  was  bidding  Godspeed 
to  its  bishops  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  then  on  their  way  to  the  Eternal  City. 
That  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  among  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Chris- 
tendom at  that  period,  740  in  number,  the  last  of  all,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons 
still  presides  over  his  diocese  of  Baltimore.  His  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
Vatican  Council  are  published  in  his  Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years.  It  likewise  has 
a special  interest  for  us  in  the  fact  that  of  the  two  bishops  who  voted  non  placet 
against  the  decree  of  Infallibility,  one  was  Bishop  Fitzgerald  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  The  pleasantry  of  the  day  was:  the  Little  Rock  against  the  Big 
Rock  of  Peter.  The  Vicar-Apostolic  of  North  Carolina,  youngest  among 
the  534  who  voted  placet  for  the  decree,  returned  to  the  United  States  with  a 
vision  of  the  Church’s  power  and  universality  accorded  to  none  of  his  brethren 
in  the  American  episcopate  today.  Seven  years  later,  on  October  8,  1877, 
James  Gibbons  succeeded  Archbishop  Bayley,  of  the  family  of  Roosevelt,  thus 
beginning  that  long  career  which  is  the  pride  of  every  American,  regardless  of 
creed  or  politics.  The  first  notable  achievement  of  his  career  as  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore  was  the  Third  Plenary  or  National  Council,  held  in  the  Cathedral 
there  in  N o vember-December,  1884.  The  inner  history  of  this  truly  momentous 
assembly  has  not  yet  been  written.  Two  men  today  know  that  story.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  the  last  of  the  prelates  who  participated  in  its  sessions,  and  Bishop 
O’Connell  of  Richmond,  who  was  one  of  the  four  secretaries  of  the  Council* 
The  proceedings  of  the  Council  were  made  public  in  two  volumes,  one  in  Latin 
and  the  other  in  English.  But  its  inner  history  will  probably  never  be  told. 
There  was  opposition,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  holding  of  the  Council  on  account 
of  its  being  a presidential  year,  and  when  it  was  finally  agreed  upon  in  1883. 
there  was  a question  whether  it  should  be  held  in  New  York,  where  Cardinal 
McCloskey  and  Archbishop  Corrigan  were  presiding,  or  in  Baltimore,  the 
primatial  See  by  popular  election,  where  Archbishop  Gibbons  was  presiding. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
scheme  for  the  Council,  and  during  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
1888,  this  Committee,  composed  of  bishops  and  secretaries,  was  in  consultation 
with  the  authorities  at  Rome.  They  did  not  find  the  Holy  See  very  anxious 
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tor  the  Council,  and  several  surprises  awaited  the  Americans.  One  was  the 
famous  Instructio,  prepared  by  Propaganda,  containing  thirteen  heads  for  dis- 
cussion and  legislation.  The  Committee  was  not  exactly  pleased  to  find  its 
work  thus  cut  and  dried,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  intimated  to  Cardinal 
Simeoni  that  insistence  upon  the  Instruction  would  jeopardize  the  success  of 
the  Council.  Eventually  the  American  prelates  had  their  way  and  a new 
schema  was  prepared  which  met  with  their  approval.  Another  equally  interest- 
ing episode  of  these  preliminary  days  was  the  Sepiacci  incident.  At  the  first 
conference  of  the  Committee,  Monsignor  Sepiacci  was  introduced  to  the  bishops, 
a 8 an  official  having  dose  relations  with  Propaganda,  and  as  one  whose  services, 
might  be  useful.  Sepiacci’s  secretary.  Father  Stanton,  O.  S.  A.,  of  Philadelphia,, 
fn  a forgetful  moment  let  the  secret  out  that  Sepiacci  was  destined  to  go  to 
Baltimore  as  Apostolic  Ddegate  to  preside  over  the  Council.  An  artide  in 
one  of  the  Italian  papers  gave  the  whole  project  away,  and  the  authorities 
became  alarmed  at  the  opposition  Sepiacd’s  nomination  aroused.  The  matter 
was  soon  settled,  and  Archbishop  Gibbons  was  named  to  act  as  Ddegate  for 
the  Holy  See.  A year  was  to  pass  in  preparation  for  the  Council  after  the 
bishops’  return,  and  on  November  9,  1884,  this  most  important  of  all  episcopal 
meetings  in  the  United  States  opened  its  sessions.  Of  the  twdve  titles  under 
which  its  legislation  was  enacted,  the  sixth,  on  the  Education  of  Catholic  Youth, 
can  be  taken  as  a starting-point  of  another  interesting  though  melancholy 
episode  in  American  Church  history;  interesting,  because  it  marks  a renaissance 
of  vigorous  appreciation  of  Catholic  education,  and  melancholy,  because  of  the 
wholly  unnecessary  quarrd  which  grew  out  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  all 
episodes  in  our  history  and  one  which  can  hardly  be  treated  historically.  It  is 
too  near  to  us. 


xn 

Catholic  schools  with  Catholic  teachers  for  Catholic  children  on  a par  with 
State  schools  have  been  the  rule  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  hierarchy  in 
1790.  The  First  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  (1829)  laid  down  the  law 
which  has  been  followed  ever  since.  And  the  Third  Plenary  Council  decreed, 
in  explicit  terms,  the  obligation  of  establishing  parochial  schools  in  every  pariah 
within  two  years  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council.  The  noted 
exceptions  to  this  universal  law  were  at  Savannah,  St.  Augustine,  Poughkeepsie, 
Stillwater  and  Faribault,  where  a compromise  with  the  State  educational 
authorities  had  been  reached.  The  so-called  Faribault  Plan  consisted  in  giving, 
a certain  number  of  hours  a week  for  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  free  by 
Catholic  teachers,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to  be  given  to  secular  instruction,  to 
be  given  also  by  Catholic  teachers,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  State  for  this  latter 
part  of  their  work.  The  Faribault  Plan  allowed  the  school  to  be  under  State 
supervision.  This  precipitated  the  celebrated  School  Controversy  of  1891-1892. 
The  case  was  discussed  rather  widely,  and  was  finally  brought  to  Propaganda 
for  decision.  The  tolerari  potest  of  April  21,  1892,  settled  the  fate  of  the 
Faribault  Plan.  Among  the  protagonists  of  the  School  Controversy  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bouquillon,  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  at  the  Catholic 
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University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  its  opening  in  1889  until  his 
death  in  1902.  Dr.  Bouquiilon’s  pamphlet.  Education , To  Whom  Does  It 
Belong ?,  published  in  1891,  in  which  he  discussed  the  abstract  principles  in- 
volved in  the  controversy,  brought  the  quarrel  to  the  University.  It  was 
natural  that  a select  group  of  men,  learned  in  their  different  sciences, 
should  participate  in  the  problem  of  Catholic  education,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Catholic  University  of  America  has  a history  all  its  own.  Fav- 
orably considered  by  the  Second  Plenary  Council  in  1866,  the  idea  was  allowed 
to  lie  dormant  until  the  Third  Plenary  Council  in  1884,  when,  after  one  eloquent 
attack  on  the  project,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  gave  their  consent  to  its  crea- 
tion. It  opened  its  doors  in  1889,  and  it  soon  became  the  center  of  all  the 
important  movements  in  Catholic  educational  progress.  The  annus  saecularis 
of  1889  is  notable  for  the  first  Catholic  Congress  of  the  United  States,  held  in 
November,  in  memory  of  the  hundred  years  of  Catholic  life  under  an  established 
hierarchy,  and  for  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  at  the 
close  of  the  Congress.  An  unwritten  page  in  our  history,  and  now  lost,  would 
contain  the  reflections  of  one  who  had  been  Archbishop  Benini’s  secretary,  in 
1863,  and  who  attended  the  Congress  and  the  University  Dedication,  in  1889, 
Bishop  John  Vertue,  of  Portsmouth,  England. 

xrn 

It  is  not  difficult  to  link  the  remaining  years  of  the  period  under  review  with 
the  Congress.  That  link  can  be  found  in  the  sermon  of  Archbishop  John  Ire- 
land. The  note  he  struck  was  a good  one,  but  one  liable  to  misinterpretation; 
one  which  was  indeed  misinterpreted  to  such  an  extent  that  ten  years  later  the 
greatest  blow  to  American  Catholic  pride  came  in  the  Testem  Benevolentiae , of 
January  22, 1899,  on  “ Americanism.”  “A  century  closes,”  Archbishop  Ireland 
said,  “a  century  opens.  The  present  is  for  Catholics  in  America  a most  solemn 
moment.  Another  speaker  has  reviewed  the  past,  evoked  from  its  shades  the 
spirits  of  its  heroes,  and  read  to  you  the  lessons  of  their  lives.  I will  bid  you 
turn  to  the  future.  It  has  special  significance  for  us.  The  past  our  fathers 
wrought;  the  future  will  be  wrought  by  us.”  After  discussing  the  work  which 
was  at  hand  to  do  and  pointing  out  the  place  a supernatural  faith  must  have  in 
the  progress  of  the  nation,  he  says:  “We  should  live  in  our  age,  know  it,  be  in 
touch  with  it.  . . . It  will  not  do  to  understand  the  thirteenth  better  than  the 
nineteenth  century;  to  be  more  conversant  with  the  errors  of  Anus  or  Eutyches, 
than  those  of  contemporary  infidels  or  agnostics.  . . . We  should  speak  to 
our  age — of  things  it  feels  and  in  language  it  understands.  We  should  be  in  it, 
and  of  it,  if  we  would  have  its  ear.  For  the  same  reasons,  there  is  needed  a 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  country.  The  Church  of  America  must  be,  of 
course,  as  Catholic  as  even  in  Jerusalem  or  Rome;  but  so  far  as  her  garments 
assume  color  from  the  local  atmosphere,  she  must  be  American.  Let  no  one 
dare  paint  her  brow  with  a foreign  tint  or  pin  to  her  mantle  foreign  linings.” 
There  were  those  who  were  only  too  ready  to  take  up  these  words  to  our  dis- 
comfort; and  to  tell  that  part  of  the  retrospect,  we  must  go  back  a few  years  to 
the  conversion  of  a great  champion  of  the  Church — Isaac  Thomas  Hecker. 
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Born  in  New  York  in  1819,  Isaac  Hecker  became  a Catholic  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  the  following  year  entered  the  Redemptorists  (1845).  It  was  the  immi- 
gration problem  which  first  attracted  his  attention  after  his  ordination  in  1850, 
and  gradually  the  idea  of  going  out  to  the  non-Catholics  took  shape  in  his  mind 
and  that  of  bis  four  companions,  Walworth,  Hewit,  Deshon,  and  Baker.  A mis- 
understanding with  their  Redemptorist  Superior  arose,  and  Father  Hecker  went 
to  Rome  to  present  their  case.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Order,  but  Pius  IX 
authorized  him  and  his  four  companions  to  inaugurate  a new  congregation* 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Paulists.  Hecker  was  Superior  of  the  Paulists  unti^ 
his  death  in  1888. 

XIV 

Within  three  years  from  his  death,  his  friend  and  disciple.  Father  Walter 
Elliott,  contributed  to  Catholic  literature  a biography  of  the  great  Paulist  leader. 
The  Life  of  Father  Hecker  was  well  received  after  its  appearance  in  1891.  “It 
was  the  life  of  a saintly  and  devoted  man  who  had  spent  himself  in  the  work  of 
preaching  to  Americans  what  the  Church  really  was,  and  of  persuading  them 
that  she  assailed  neither  their  personal  independence  nor  their  national  institu- 
tions, while  calling  upon  them  to  recognize  her  Divine  Authority.”  The 
Introduction  was  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop  Ireland.  The  book  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  published  in  June,  1897,  with  a Preface  by  Abb6  Felix 
Klein,  then  one  of  the  young  professors  of  the  Institut  Catholique  of  Paris. 
This  French  translation  was  unfortunately  a hasty  one,  the  “adaptation”  being 
rather  free  and  easy.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a controversy  which  even  today 
can  hardly  claim  more  than  hazy  reasons  for  its  existence.  A host  of  friends 
and  enemies  arose.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  in  reviews  and  newspapers 
soon  multiplied.  The  strife  was  a bitter  one  while  it  lasted.  No  one  who  ven- 
tured within  the  fighting  lines  was  safe.  Personalities  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  soon  all  the  other  difficulties  in  the  American  Church  found  their  way  to  this 
battlefield.  It  looked  at  one  moment  to  the  outsider  very  much  like  a quarrel 
between  liberals  and  conservatives  within  the  Catholic  ranks,  and  at  another, 
like  the  final  struggle  between  the  dominant  Catholic  race  sections,  German  and 
Irish,  in  America.  This  strife  was  precipitated  by  an  unfortunate  Disapprecia- 
tion of  Father  Hecker's  life  by  an  obscure  French  cleric  who  published  a series 
of  articles  in  1897  in  the  Veriii,  which  later  were  put  into  book  form  under  the 
title:  Is  Father  Hecker  a Saint ? Paris  was  the  center  of  the  conflict  and  those 
who  were  jealous  of  Catholic  progress  in  the  United  States  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  material  to  start  the  battle.  This  material  existed  in  their  eyes  in  the 
Preface  by  Abb6  Klein  and  in  the  Introduction  by  Archbishop  Ireland,  which 
can  be  considered  from  one  angle  as  an  amplification  of  his  words  at  the  Cen- 
tenary in  Baltimore  in  1889.  Some  of  his  statements,  taken,  as  they  were  then, 
out  of  their  context,  will  show  the  reader  how  easily  misunderstanding  could 
arise: 

Father  Hecker  was  the  typical  American  priest.  . . • 

It  is  dear  to  me  as  noon-day  light  that  countries  and  peoples  have  each  their 

peculiar  needs  and  aspirations  as  they  have  their  peculiar  environments,  and 
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that,  if  we  would  enter  into  their  souls  and  control  them,  we  most  deal  with  them 
according  to  their  conditions,  . . . 

The  circumstances  of  Catholics  have  been  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  . . . 

Priests  foreign  in  disposition  and  work  were  not  fitted  to  make  favorable 
impression  upon  the  non-Catholic  American  population.  . . . 

...  to  make  the  Church  in  America  throb  with  American  life.  . . . 

He  (Hecker)  laid  stress  on  the  natural  and  social  virtues.  The  American 
people  bold  these  in  highest  esteem.  They  are  the  virtues  that  are  more  apparent 
and  are  seemingly  the  most  needed  for  the  building  up  and  the  preservation  of 
an  earthly  commonwealth.  . . 

. . . certain  Catholics,  aware  of  the  comparatively  greater  importance  of 

the  supernatural,  practically  overlook  the  natural.  . . . 

Each  century  calls  for  its  type  of  Christian  perfection. 

. . . each  Christian  soldier  may  take  to  the  field,  obeying  the  breathing  of 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  piety  within  him.  . . • 

The  work  of  evangelising  America  needs  new  methods. 

This  was  not  a challenge  to  the  Catholic  spirit  of  Europe,  but  a challenge 
\t  was  considered,  and  it  was  promptly  taken  up  by  certain  theologians  abroad. 
There  were  in  Europe  at  the  time  former  professors  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  who,  though  foreigners,  had  been  prominent  in  the  School  Con- 
troversy, and  who  had  quitted  their  posts  in  the  University  between  1894  and 
1896.  One  of  these  was  then  in  France,  and  his  descriptions  of  Catholic  life 
here  were  not  written  to  do  us  credit.  Paris  was  the  intellectual  center  of  the 
strife  and  it  was  Paris  that  coined  the  much  abused  word,  “Americanism.” 
In  August,  1897,  Bishop  O’Connell,  of  Richmond,  who  was  to  become  Rector 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  1903,  read  a paper  on  “Americanism” 
at  the  International  Catholic  Scientific  Congress  at  Fribourg.  In  spite  of  his 
very  lucid  explanation  of  what  the  term  meant,  and  of  how  difficult  it  was  in 
all  honesty  to  see  any  conflict  between  Catholic  faith  and  morals  and  American 
ideals  and  principles,  his  explanation  was  not  accepted,  for  the  heat  of  the 
fight  had  come,  and  on  January  22,  1899,  Leo  XIII  addressed  as  a mark  of 
affection  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  his  Apostolic  Letter,  Testem  BenevoUntiae . The 
three  main  points  at  issue  were  touched  upon:  the  adaptation  of  Christian 
teaching  to  our  advanced  civilization,  freedom  of  spirit  in  matters  of  faith 
and  of  Christian  life,  and  the  division  of  virtues  into  passive  and  active.  We 
are  not  far  enough  removed  from  this  controversy  to  judge  with  accuracy  and 
precision  its  rightful  place  in  American  Catholic  life.  It  would  be  indeed 
difficult  to  offer  any  explanation,  even  a truly  historical  one,  without  arousing 
the  suspicion  that  the  problem  was  not  fully  understood  by  the  writer.  Probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  adequate  interpretation  is  to  see  in  the  “American- 
ism” controversy  the  beginning  of  the  heresy  of  Modernism  which  broke  out 
in  France  less  than  ten  years  later,  and  to  recognize  that  French  ecclesiastics 
simply  used  the  Life  of  Father  Hecker  as  a shield. 

XV 

All  these  problems  brought  home  to  the  Holy  See  the  necessity  of  having  a 
permanent  representative  on  the  scene;  one  who  would  be  charged  with  the 
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requisite  authority  to  settle  all  questions  of  a minor  nature  and  to  transmit  in 
all  impartiality  the  greater  problems  on  faith  and  discipline  to  the  competent 
authorities  in  Rome.  There  is  no  need  of  hiding  the  fact  that  in  certain  quarters 
of  high  estate  the  presence  of  a representative  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  acceptable. 
In  1889,  the  Holy  See  had  commissioned  Archbishop  Francis  Satolli  to  be 
its  representative  at  the  Baltimore  Centenary.  Francis  Satolli  was  destined 
to  become  an  unforgettable  figure  in  American  affairs.  A successful  professor 
of  Dogmatic  Theology,  he  had  an  important  share  in  the  neo-Scholastic  move- 
ment which  has  given  honor  to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XHL  No  man  stood 
closer  to  Leo  XH2,  and  his  presence  in  the  United  States  in  1889  was  taken 
as  a sign  that  the  Hedy  See  would  soon  ask  him  to  remain  in  an  official  capacity. 
The  Sepiacd  incident,  however,  had  rendered  the  plan  somewhat  onerous. 
The  School  Controversy  proved  the  necessity  of  such  an  authority  in  the  land, 
and  in  1892,  when  those  in  charge  of  the  Columbian  Exhibit  at  Chicago  invited 
the  Holy  See  to  participate  in  the  same,  Leo  X£H  sent  two  very  precious  maps 
and  other  treasures  from  the  Vatican  archives,  and  entrusted  them  to  Arch- 
bishop Satolli.  After  his  arrival,  it  was  made  known  that  he  brought  with 
him  Rome's  decision  on  the  School  Question.  At  a meeting  of  the  Archbishops 
in  New  York,  on  November  17, 1892,  the  famous  Fourteen  Points  or  Propositions 
were  read.  Satolli  stated  also  that  it  was  the  Holy  See’s  intention  to  establish 
a permanent  Apostolic  Delegation  in  the  country.  This  was  done  in  January, 
1893,  and  that  same  year  saw  the  rise  of  the  last  anti-Catholic  society,  the 
American  Protective  Association.  It  was  admitted  by  its  founder,  Henry  F. 
Bowers,  that  the  coming  of  Satolli  was  the  greatest  single  stimulus  the  movement 
received.  The  fruit  of  Satolli’s  presence  in  the  United  States  can  easily  be 
judged  by  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  Leo  XIII  on  January  0,  1895,  on  Catholicity 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  great  Pontiff  calls  the  establishment  of  the 
Delegation  “a  proper  and  becoming  crown  upon  the  work”  of  the  Council  of 
1884.  It  has  been  from  the  earliest  antiquity  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
in  the  exercise  of  the  divinely  bestowed  gift  of  the  primacy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  send  out  legates  to  Christian  nations  and  peoples. 
The  purpose  of  the  Apostolic  legation  and  its  ultimate  aim  was  to  bring  about  a 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  which  united  the  hierarchy  among  themselves  and 
the  laity  with  the  clergy.  Cardinal  Satolli  accomplished  this  in  an  extraordinary 
and  characteristic  way,  and  left  for  his  successors  in  the  Apostolic  Delegation 
a thoroughly  equipped  center  for  canonical  administration.  On  November  29, 
1895,  he  became  Cardinal,  and  on  October,  1890,  he  returned  to  Rome.  His 
successors — Cardinals  Martinelli  (1890-1901)  and  Falconio  (1902-1911),  and 
the  present  well-beloved  Archbishop  Bonzano  (1912)  have  been,  especially 
the  last-named  on  account  of  his  sweetness  and  charm  of  character,  most  success- 
ful in  assisting  the  Church  here  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  troubles  of  the  last 
generation. 

XVI 

A period  of  comparative  peace  set  in  with  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
Delegation,  and  after  the  stir  created  by  “Americanism”  had  died  away,  the 
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Church  in  the  United  States  was  left  free  to  cooperate  with  the  nation  in  the 
movement  which  became  paramount  in  the  United  States  down  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War,  namely,  the  process  of  assimilating  all  the  racial  elements  in 
the  land  to  the  dominant  ideals  of  liberty  upon  which  the  American  Government 
was  founded.  All  through  these  years,  one  personality  dominated  American 
Catholic  life,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons.  His  solution  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
question  in  1887  had  placed  him  among  the  great  Americans  of  our  day,  and  he 
has  since  stood  out  among  his  brethren  in  the  hierarchy  as  the  best  representa- 
tive’of  the  spirit  which  has  always  ruled  the  bishops  since  Carroll’s  day — a 
sincere  and  untroubled  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  the  American  Republic. 
That  he  has  been  in  the  Providence  of  God  one  of  America’s  great  leaders  is  an 
honor  we  share  gladly  with  those  not  of  our  faith. 

xvn 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917,  the  archbishops  of  the 
country  were  assembled  in  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Headed  by  His  Eminence  of  Baltimore,  they 
addressed  a letter  to  President  Wilson,  reaffirming  in  that  hour  of  stress  and  trial 
their  most  sacred  and  sincere  loyalty  and  patriotism  towards  our  Country,  our 
Government  and  our  Flag.  “Our  people,”  they  wrote,  “now  as  ever,  will  rise 
as  one  man  to  serve  the  nation.  Our  priests  and  consecrated  women  will  once 
again,  as  in  every  former  trial  of  our  country,  win  by  their  bravery,  their  heroism 
and  their  service  new  admiration  and  approval.”  There  is  no  need  of  re- 
hearsing the  story  of  the  creation  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  which 
was  organized  after  our  entrance  into  the  war.  The  Catholic  body  of  the 
United  States  is  a large  one,  of  varied  interests  and  varied  outlook,  and  it  took 
time  to  distribute  the  welfare  work  to  be  done  among  the  fourteen  National 
Catholic  societies.  Foremost  among  these  was  the  Knights  of  Columbus* 
The  National  Catholic  War  Council,  with  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  hierarchy 
at  its  head,  was  organized  with  two  large  committees — the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Committee  on  War  Activities  and  the  Committee  on  Special  War  Activities. 
This  latter  Committee  had  as  its  Chairman,  Father  John  Burke,  of  the  Paulist 
Order,  whose  Founder,  Father  Hecker,  had  done  so  much  to  bring  about  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  identity  of  American  ideals  with  Catholic  doctrine. 
Of  the  results  of  that  central  organization  and  of  its  place  in  the  victory  which 
came  to  American  arms.  Catholics  are  justly  proud.  Catholic  cooperation  was 
Swift,  effective,  honest,  and  whole-hearted.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  are  the 
best  judges,  and  their  decision  has  been  given  in  such  a way  that  for  all  time  to 
come  Catholic  honor  and  the  Catholic  good  name  are  safe  from  the  ill-will  of 
those  who  find  it  hard  to  accept  the  truth  of  Catholic  loyalty  in  the  past.  The 
National  Catholic  War  Council  gave  to  the  Church  in  America  a golden  oppor- 
tunity for  national  union,  and  out  of  the  War  Council  came  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council,  begun  in  April,  1919.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  hierarchy  was 
decided  upon,  and  in  September,  1919,  the  first  notable  gathering  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  was  held  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  We  have 
the  result  of  this  meeting  in  the  Pastoral  Letter,  of  September  26,  1919.  The 
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National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  has  grouped  together  the  various  agencies  by 
which  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  United  States  may  be  furthered.  Several 
Departments — Education,  Social  Welfare,  Press  and  Literature,  Societies  and 
Lay  Activities,  and  Missions — were  decided  upon.  These  Departments  are 
now  in  process  of  organization. 

xvm 

The  year  1920  has  closed  with  great  honor  to  our  spiritual  leaders.  As  in  1870f 
there  are  among  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  Heaven-sent  leaders  who  are 
destined  in  the  Providence  of  God  to  guide  the  Church  during  the  difficult  days 
ahead.  Of  the  leaders  who  were  with  us  in  1870,  all  are  gone  to  their  rest  and 
reward,  except  one,  but  their  sacred  inheritance  remains  in  the  legislation  they 
effected  thirty-six  years  ago  at  Baltimore,  and  in  the  blessing  the  Church  here 
enjoys  of  possessing  a living  witness  of  that  assembly,  one  who  can  instruct  us 
with  all  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  of  tradition  which  is  peculiarly  his  own. 
The  retrospect  of  fifty  years  opens  with  James  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  his  youth  and 
it  closes  with  the  venerable  figure  of  America’s  greatest  Catholic  citizen,  still 
enjoying  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  all  Americans  who  are  truly  devoted 
to  the  Republic,  and  the  love  and  affection  of  his  children  throughout  the  land. 

Peter  Guilday. 
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